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INTRODUCTION  TO  VOL.  XXIX 


Tms  Tolame  contains  Letters  78-96  of  Fors  Clavigera  (corresponding 
to  volumes  vii.  and  viii.  of  the  original  issue  of  the  work) ;  an  Appendix, 
consisting  of  additional  passages  or  letters,  relating  to  Fors;  and  an 
Index.  Full  particulars  of  the  original  publication,  and  of  subsequent 
alterations,  are  giren  in  Bibliographical  Notes;  in  the  case  of  the 
Letters,  at  p.  xxix.,  in  that  of  the  Index  at  p.  608. 

Letters  7ft-84>  were  issued  during  1877,  and  with  them  may  be 
grouped  Letters  85-87,  for  these  followed  consecutively  during  the  first 
three  months  of  1878.  There  then  comes  a  break  of  two  years,  caused 
by  Ruskin^s  serious  illness.  The  period  of  his  life  and  work  which  is 
covered  by  Letters  78-87  has  already  been  dealt  with  in  a  previous 
Introduction  (Vol.  XXIV.],  but  some  additional  notes  may  here  be 
given  in  illustration  of  passages  in  Fors  Clavigera. 

The  earlier  Letters  (78-78),  as  also  the  later  Letters  in  the  pre- 
ceding volume,  are  dated  from  Venice,  where,  it  will  be  remembered, 
Roskin  spent  the  winter  of  1876  and  spring  of  1877.  While  carrying 
on  the  general  scheme  of  the  book,  these  Letters  reflect  his  Venetian 
interests,  and  the  temper  of  his  mind  under  Venetian  influences.  They 
contain  discussions  of  Venetian  pictures  and  architecture,  and  recite 
Venetian  legends.  They  show  him  at  work  with  photographers,  artists, 
and  sculptors,  collecting  examples  for  St.  George's  Museum  at  Sheffield. 
They  have  at  times  a  mystical  strain  which  was  connected,  as  already 
explained,^  with  his  imagination  of  St.  Ursula.  His  Venetian  friend 
Count  Zorzi  has  recentiy  published  some  Reminiscences  of  Ruskin' 
during  this  Venetian  period  which  give  a  vivid  picture  of  his  occupa- 
tions, interests,  and  thoughts  during  the  months  when  the  Venetian 
Letters  were  written.      Among  the  young  artists  whom   Ruskin   had 

»  See  Vol.  XXIV.  pp.  xliiL,  xliv. 

'  In  the  OomMU  Magazine,  Angnst  and  September,  1906.  Extracts  are  here 
nTen  by  cotirteons  pennission  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  Some  letters  from 
Rnaldn,  printed  in  Coont  Zoni's  articles,  are  given  in  a  later  volume  of  this 
edition. 
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working  for  him  at  Venice  was  Signor  Raffaelle  Carloforti  of  Assisi, 
whose  name  figures  repeatedly  in  the  Accounts  published  in  Fors} 
He  was  acquainted  with  Count  Zorzi,  and  had  spoken  to  Ruskin  of 
the  Count's  desire  to  publish  a  pamphlet  of  protest  against  the  resto- 
ration of  St.  Mark^s.  Ruskin  had  bidden  Carloforti  to  invite  Count 
Zorzi  to  bring  his  manuscript: — 

''  When  at  eight  o'clock  that  evening  I  entered  his  study  and  drawing- 
room,  Ruskin,  upright  and  serious,  was  seated  at  a  large  writing-table^ 
covered  with  books,  manuscripts,  and  writing  paper,  and  in  his  hand  he 
held  an  immense  cork  pen-holder  as  thick  as  a  Havana  cigar:  he  gave  me 
one  like  it  some  time  later. 

''He  wore  a  dark-blue  frock-coat,  a  high  cravat,  and  a  higher  collar. 
His  ruddy  face,  his  reddish  hair  and  whiskers,  and  indeed  his  whole 
figure,  were  illuminated  by  a  number  of  candles  burning  in  silver  candle- 
sticks. It  seemed  to  me  there  were  seven  of  them:  perhaps  because  my 
head  was  fiill  of  the  SeDen  Lampi  of  ArckUedure. 

''  He  rose  quickly  and,  with  his  slight  person  full  of  dignity,  advanced 
to  meet  me  as  Carloforti  introduced  me,  and  thanked  me  lor  coming,  in 
veiy  English  Italian.  Then  sitting  down  again  and  signing  to  me  to  take 
an  arm-chair  near  him,  he  continued: 

" '  And  I  thank  my  good  friend  Raffaele  for  having  fulfilled  the  mission 
with  which  I  charged  him.     So — ^they  are  assassinating  St.  Mark's?' 

"'Yes,  sir,  most  unfortunately.  And  no  one  can  see  that  better  than 
yourself.    They  have  been  at  it  a  good  while,  and  they  are  going  on.' 

"<I  must  say  that  you  are  very  courageous,  and  that  you  have  taken 
upon  yourself  a  right  hard  task.  I  see  you  have  brought  your  manuscript 
with  you,  as  I  told  Carloforti  to  ask  you  to  do.  Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  read  me  some  of  the  most  important  passages  ? ' " 

The  Count  proceeded  to  read  the  pages  which  were  presently  pub- 
lished with  a  prefisu^  by  Ruskin:^ — 

"  I  spoke  with  impetuous  enthusiasm,  for  all  my  heart  was  in  the  subject. 
All  at  once  Ruskin  interrupted  me  by  springing  to  his  feet.  I  did  the 
same,  and  found  myself  in  his  anna 

'* '  For  thirty  years,'  he  said,  with  emotion,  kissing  my  forehead,  '  I  have 
been  seeking  a  Venetian  patrician — an  artist — ^who  would  think  and  write 
about  Venice  and  about  St.  Mark's  as  you  have  done,  my  young  friend, 
and  I  am  happy  to  have  found  you.'" 

1  See  Vol  XXVm.  pp.  683,  633,  677,  729,  769 ;  and  below,  p.  60. 
«  See  Vol.  XXIV.  pp.  403-411. 
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^  Why  do  you  not  publish  ?  ^  asked  Ruskin.  The  Count,  it  seems, 
had  not  the  means  to  venture  on  separate  publication ;  he  proposed  to 
send  his  chapters  piecemeal  to  the  Jdriaiico : — 

"'No,  no,  that  is  not  to  be  thought  of;  the  polemics  roused  day  by  day 
by  your  criticisms  would  spoil  the  effect  of  your  arguments.  Your  terrible 
book  must  come  out  as  a  ivhole;  it  must  be  a  big  gun  and  do  its  work 
at  a  single  shot.  It  must  sweep  away  the  evils  of  restoration  as  prac- 
tised hitherto  on  the  ancient  monuments,  evils  deeply  rooted  not  only 
here  but  in  the  whole  of  Europe.  Allow  me  to  offer  you  the  means 
necessary  for  the  pnbhcation,  and  find  a  publisher  at  once.  Permit  me  to 
say  that  you  are  young;  and  although  you  have  already  engaged  in  the 
struggle  for  the  conservation  of  the  monuments  of  your  city  with  isolated 
publications^  this  is  the  moment  when  you  may  be  said  to  begin  the  real 
war  against  powerful  adversaries  who  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Govern- 
ment— the  existing  commissions,  the  bureaucracy.  It  is  true  that  your  artist 
colleagues  and  contemporaries  are  on  your  side;  but  you  need  an  old 
general  well  known  in  Europe  for  the  battle  on  behalf  of  your  new  ideas. 
I  will  therefore  write  you  a  letter  addressed  to  every  art  centre  in  Europe, 
in  which  I  will  support  and  justify  everything  that  you  have  expressed  at 
greater  length  so  ably  and  so  courageously,  touching  these  matters  of  archae- 
ology, art,  and  history,  which  interest  the  whole  civilised  world.  And  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  insert  my  letter  as  a  preface  to  your  book.' 

'''Do  you  know,'  he  burst  out  gaily,  in  a  louder  tone — 'do  you 
know  that  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  elected  me  one  of  its  honorary 
members  a  good  while  ago,  and  that  the  "  SocietA  Veneta  di  Storia  Patria," 
on  April  25  last,  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  started,  also  wanted  to  have 
me  among  its  founders?  I  am  yours!  I  am  yours  1  I  am  at  last  a 
Venetian ! ' 

"After  a  pause  he  went  on  in  a  sympathetic  tone:  'Carloforti  has  told 
me  of  the  recent  loss  you  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  your  good 
father,  and  described  him  to  me  as  a  real  Venetian  gentleman  of  the 
good  old  stamp.  He  told  me  also  that  your  mother  is  a  Morosini.  Pray 
offer  her  my  respectful  homage,  and  say  that  I  shall  feel  honoured  to  pay 
her  a  visit  if  she  will  pennit  me.' 

"The  idea  of  meeting  a  real  Morosini — ^who  was  not  only  the  great- 
granddaughter  of  the  last  Procurator  of  St.  Mark's  and  descendant  in  the 
direct  line  of  the  Doge  Domenico  Morosini  (1148-1155),  who  was  buried 
in  Santa  Croce,  and  in  whose  reign  the  Campanile  of  St  Mark's  was 
completed,  and  of  the  Doge  Marino  Morosini  (1249-1252),  who  was  buried 
in  St.  Mark's  Atrium,  and  at  whose  death  the  custom  was  introduced  of 
hanging  np  the  arms  of  the  Doges  in  the  Basilica — ^filled  Mr.  Ruskin  with 
the  greatest  joy. 

XXDL  b 
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'*  I  shall  never  forget  the  moment  in  which,  after  stopping  a  long  while 
in  Corte  Bottera  at  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo  (where  I  then  lived)  to  admire 
a  predous  Byzantine  arch,  still  m  situ,  having  escaped  the  clutches  of  the 
robber  speculators,  he  entered  my  study  and  bowed  before  my  mother, 
kissing  her  hand  as  he  would  have  kissed  the  hand  of  a  queen.  Never 
as  long  as  I  live  shall  I  forget  the  veneration  with  which,  stretching  out 
both  arms  wide,  he  bent  down  and  laid  his  forehead  on  the  pile  of 
parchment  documents,  wills,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  Morosini  family,  which 
I  had  laid  out  for  his  inspection  on  a  large  table." 

A  translator  for  Ruskin^s  Preface  was  found  in  a  yoong  Polish 
lady  (Miss  Eugenia  Szczepanowska),  then  staying  at  Venice  and  now 
Count  Zorzi'*s  wife  The  Count  polished  his  proofs;  Ruskin  wrote  his 
Preface;  and  they  often  met  to  compare  notes: — 

*'I  used  to  visit  him  every  evening  from  seven  to  ten  o'clock  at  the 
'Calcina'  on  the  Zattere,  where,  as  he  said  to  me,  he  had  trans* 
ported  his  household  gods  in  order  to  be  quieter.  Sometimes  he  invited 
me  to  supper,  and  then,  as  we  drank  our  wine,  I  toasted  him,  and  Our 
Venice,  and  he  drank  to  my  health,  my  mother's  and  Eugenia's.  We 
talked  about  Venice,  Rome,  Assisi,  Ravenna,  and  about  Siena,  which  I  had 
not  then  seen;  discussed  Carpaccio,  GentUe  Bellini,  Tintoretto,  Raphael, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Art  in  general.  Not  infrequently  the  conversation 
turned  on  religion.  He  told  me  about  his  visit  to  the  tomb  of  the  Holy 
Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,^  and  said  to  me : 

''' Although  I  am  a  Protestant,  and  have  little  in  common  with 
Romish  priests,  I  knelt  down  there  several  times  and  wept  at  the  thought 
of  Peter,  and  of  the  great  apostle  of  civilisation  and  of  the  Gentiles.' 

"  He  confided  to  me  that  an  English  friend  of  his  in  England  had  had 
certain  revelations,*  and  was  far  advanced  in  the  'Sdenza  di  Dio.*  He 
spoke  of  his  friend's  revelations  with  such  conviction  that  I  was  amazed, 
and  he  confirmed  them  repeatedly  as  if  talking  to  himself,  but  always 
with  the  idea  that  the  listener  must  give  all  his  attention  to  what  he 
was  saying.  While  he  talked  he  bent  his  head  from  time  to  time,  and 
then  raised  ijt  with  an  energetic  movement,  gazing  upwards  with  eyes  that 
looked  into  vacancy  at  into  the  infinite,  and  repeated  to  himself: 

"'Oh,  yes,  yes;  he  has- gone  very  far!  And  he  has  had  many,  many 
dear  revelations.' 

"  Sometimes  in  our  talks  politics  were  introduced  .  .  . ;  and  all  at  once, 
leaping  fiom  Italy  to  England,  he  assured  me: 

1  See  Letter  43  (July  1874),  Vol.  XXVIH.  pp.  11»-120. 
*  See  VoL  XXIY.  pp.  zzil-zziy.,  xliii.-zliT. 
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'"IdeM  there  are  nptet,  but  a  day  will  come  when  great  ami  nnall 
will  rise  like  one  sole  gentleman  of  the  good  old  timesi  sword  in  hand' 
— and  he  itretched  out  his  arm  as  if  really  brandishing  a  swoid — 'and 
compel  respect  for  Christian  civilisation^  whereas  now  people  respect 
nothing  bat  interest' " 

These  glimpses  of  Ruskin^s  thoughts  and  interests  iUustrate  many 
a  page  of  the  Letters  in  this  volume.  For  here  also  we  see  how 
St  Ursula  personified  for  him  the  Good  and  Beautiful.  '*  All  real  edu« 
cation  goes  on  into  an  entirely  merry  and  amused  life,  like  St  Ursula^ 
and  ends  in  a  delightsome  death  ^  (p.  8S).  It  is  St.  Ursula  who  sends 
him  messages  (p.  80),  dictating  even — alas !  in  language  not  entirely  in- 
telligible— ^his  policy  on  the  Eastern  Question  (p.  46).  Here,  too,  we 
find  him  laying  down  laws  for  Sheffield  in  Venetian  terms  (pp.  21,  88), 
and  composing  a  revised  Com  Law  Rhyme,  taught  him,  as  he  says,  by 
the  Doge  Marino  Morosini  (p.  40  n.). 

Count  Zorzi  has  published  the  first  draft  of  a  passage  in  Ruskin^s 
Pre£soe,  which  illustrates  again  the  power  of  St  Ursula  over  his 
thoughts  at  this  time.  In  the  Preface,  as  published,  Ruskin  praises 
the  Venetian  Count  for  bearing  an  '*  ancient  name  in  its  unblemished 
honour.^  i  He  added  in  the  MS.,  with  reference  to  one  of  the  pictures 
in  Carpacdo^s  series,'  **as  St.  UrsuIa^s  standard-bearer;  her  standard 
of  St.  George^s  cross,  bright  against  the  sky  by  the  Castle  of  Saint 
Angelo.^  Thus,  at  every  point,  of  his  artistic  and  social  work  alike, 
did  St.  Ursula  and  St  George  govern  his  mind.  But,  through  all 
his  commnningsy  Ruskin  remained  true  to  his  gospel  of  manual  labour. 
The  Count  thus  records  a  morning  call: — 

"One  morning  I  found  Mr.  Ruskin  in  the  court  of  the  'Calcina'  with 
a  hatchet  in  his  hand. 

<"Oh,  oh!  what  are  you  doing?'  I  cried.  'Are  you  preparing  to 
execute  siunmaxy  justice  on  the  assassins  of  artistic  Venice  ? ' 

'''No^  no,  my  dear  friend.  As  you  see,  I  am  cutting  wood.  Allow 
me' — and  he  went  on  splitting  certain  logs  Ibr  firewood  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  naturalness.  When  he  had  set  me  a  sufficiently  good  example, 
he  mvited  me  to  his  room,  and  as  we  went  upstairs  he  advised  me  to  take 
ezereifle  in  the  same  way  firom  time  to  time,  assuring  me  that  wood-eutting 
was  a  kind  of  gymnastics  very  beneficial  to  health,  which  he  had  practised 
finr  name  time,  uid  which  he  was  sore  would  do  me  good." 

^  Sae  VoL  XXIV.  p.  411. 

*  ^^The  Reeeption  of  St  Unak  by  the  Pope" :  No.  6  in  the  series  as  described 
m  VoL  XXIV.  p.  lii. 
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At  home,  as  also  abroad,  this  form  of  exercise  and  serviceable  manual 
labour  was  constant  with  Ruskin;  see  his  note  on  the  subject  in 
Letter  88,  written  at  Brantwood  (p.  278^). 

Ruskin  returned  from  Venice  in  June  1877,  as  has  been  previously 
said,  **to  St.  Greoige's  work";*  and  the  Letters  written  immediately 
on  his  return  contain  much  matter  on  that  subject  On  a  visit  to  the 
Midlands,  to  inspect  St.  George^s  land  at  Bewdley,  he  saw  something 
of  the  nail-making  district — a  sight  which  inspired  one  of  the  most 
vivid  passages  in  FoTBy  describing  the  ^*  Clavigerse  "  of  modem  industrial 
life  (p.  174).  A  visit  to  London  earlier  in  the  year,  when  he  went 
to  the  theatre  and  picture-galleries,  had  one  memorable  outcome;  for 
a  critique  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  Letter  79  led  to  the  libel  case 
of  Whistler  v.  Ruskin,  presently  to  be  noticed.  Among  the  places  of 
entertainment  which  Ruskin  was  fond  of  visiting  was  the  St.  Jameses 
Hall,  where  the  Moore  and  Burgess  company  of  ** Christy  Minstrels^ 
used  then  to  perform.  *'  I  remember  Sir  Edward  Bume-Jones^s  account,^ 
says  Mr.  Collingwood,  ^'of  a  visit  to  them;  how  the  Professor  dragged 
him  there,  to  a  front  seat,  and  those  burnt-corked  people  anticked 
and  shouted,  and  Bume-Jones  wanted  to  go,  and  Ruskin  wouldn% 
but  sat  laughing  through  the  whole  performance  as  if  he  loved  it. 
An  afternoon  to  him  of  oblivion  to  the  cares  of  life.'"'  There  is 
a  reference  to  these  Christy  Minstrels  in  Letter  76  (p.  85^). 

In  the  autumn  of  1877  Ruskin  received,  among  other  visitors  at 
Brantwood,  Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall  of  Manchester,  in  whose  scheme  for 
establishing  an  Art  Museum  in  that  city  he  was  greatly  interested. 
Mr.  HorsfalFs  paper  on  the  subject,  with  Ruskin^s  comments,  occupies 
several  pages  in  this  volume;^  and  in  an  Appendix  several  private 
letters  from  Ruskin  to  the  same  correspondent  are  now  given.  Mr. 
Horsfall's  scheme  took  shape  in  the  **  Manchester  Art  Museum  and 
University  Settlement"  (Ancoats  Hall,  Every  Street,  Manchester),  which 
for  many  years  has  been  a  centre  of  '* sweetness  and  light"  in  that 
city.  It  is  an  admirably  educational  Museum,  and  Ruskin^s  influence 
is  very  apparent  in  the  ideas  which  have  governed  its  arrangements. 
It  includes  several  of  his  drawings,  as  also  many  copies  after  Turner 
by  Mr.  William  Ward,  in  some  cases  touched  by  Ruskin.  He  wrote 
a  few  notes  also  descriptive   of   these  copies,   which    the  Committee 

^  ^'Rnskin's  bill-hook,  for  cuttiiur  coppice  at  Brantwood,"  is  among  the  "personal 
relics"  in  the  Raskin  Museum  at  Conuton. 
»  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  adv. 
*  Ruikin  ReUet,  p.  156. 
«  See  also  Vol.  XXVm.  p.  492. 
«  See  pp.  149-167,  195-197,  213-217. 
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have  placed  under  them  **as  one  of  the  many  proofs  he  has  given 
them  of  his  interest  in  their  work.*"^ 

The  winter  months  of  1877-1878  were,  as  already  noticed,^  a  time 
of  much  mental  strain  with  Ruskin.  The  state  of  anger  and  of  isola- 
tion, into  which  the  writing  of  For9  Clavigera  was  apt  to  throw  him, 
was  a  dangerous  aggravation  of  over-work.  One  seems  to  see  him  in 
these  later  letters  constantly  fighting,  but  in  vain,  against  excitement; 
certainly  he  is  constantly  promising  the  reader  that  he  means  in  future 
to  keep  calm  and  adopt  a  gentler  tone.  ^^  After  this  seventh  year,"^  he 
writes  in  the  last  Letter  of  1877,  ^^I  am  going  out  into  the  highways 
and  hedges;  bat  no  more  with  expostulation.  I  have  wearied  myself 
in  the  fire  enough ;  and  now,  under  the  wild  roses  and  traveller's  joy 
of  the  lane  hedges,  will  take  what  rest  may  be  in  my  pilgrimage^ 
(pp.  S98-4»). 

It  may  be  noted  that,  just  a  year  before,  he  had  made  a  like  vow. 
^Qne  quite  fixed  plan  for  the  last  year  of  Fors^  he  wrote  to  Miss 
Beever  from  Venice  (November  IS,  1876),  *'is  that  there  shall  be  abso- 
lutely no  abuse  or  controversy  in  it.'*'  He  permitted  himself,  however, 
"a  good  fiing  at  the  Bishops  to  finish  with.''^  But  there  was  too  much 
** devil''  in  him  to  make  tiiose  blameful  words  the  last.  To  his  state 
of  nervous  irritability  at  the  end  of  1877  must  be  attributed  the  tone 
of  the  correspondence  with  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  an  old,  true,  and  well- 
tried  friend,  and  its  publication  in  Letter  86  (February  1878).  He 
allowed  the  correspondence  to  stand,  when  he  afterwards  revised  the 
book ;  but  at  a  later  date  (1888)  he  spoke  to  a  friend  of  his  desire  to 
^aak  forgiveness"  for  his  ** anger  and  pride."  The  last  Letter  (87: 
"The  Snow  Manger"),  written  before  his  illness,  is  perfectly  coherent 
and  forcible,  as  a  reader,  who  uses  the  notes  of  reference  now  given 
below  the  text,  will  perceive;  but  the  Letter  shows  also,  as  he  sub- 
sequently said,  '^a  dangerous  state  of  more  or  less  excited  temper  and 
too  mudi  quickened  thought"  (p.  S8S]. 

And  then  at  last  came  the  break-down,  in  the  form  of  the  grave  ill- 
ness of  February  1878.    His  recovery,  as  we  have  seen,^  was  not  slow ; 

^  Mr.  Hors&ll  explained  his  original  scheme  for  the  Museum,  both  in  the 
letter  to  the  Manchester  Guardian  quoted  in  Fore,  and  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
The  Art  Mueeum,  Manchester  (1878).  An  interesting  account  of  the  Museum  is 
given  in  The  Buskin  Beading  Guild  Jmmai,  vol.  i.  (1889)  pp.  149-151. 

*  See  VoL  XXV.  pp.  nd.  seq, 
>  See  sIbo  p.  200. 

*  HmrtuM  Indusus,  p.  40  (ed.  1) ;  reprinted  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition. 
See  also  the  letter  of  July  28^  1877,  to  Mr.  Horsial  in  Appendix  22  (below, 
p.  689). 

»  Vol.  XXV.  p.  xxvi. 
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but  he  was  weak,  and  for  some  time  the  mjunctioiu  of  hb  doctors  made 
the  suspension  of  Fot9  imperative. 

One  of  the  first  duties  which  awaited  him  on  his  partial  recovery 
was  the  task  of  considering  the  defence  in  the  libel  action  brought  by 
Whistler.  Ruskin's  crUtgw  had  appeared  in  July  1877  (p.  160),  and  it 
was  at  once  reported  that  Whistler  intended  to  bring  an  acticm  for 
libel.  Ruskin  had  been  delighted  at  the  prospect.  *^It's  mere  nuts 
and  nectar  to  me,^'  he  wrote  to  Bume-Jones,  '^the  notion  of  having 
to  answer  for  myself  in  court,  and  the  whole  thing  will  enable  me  to 
assert  some  principles  of  art  economy  which  Fve  never  got  into  the 
public^s  head,  by  writing,  but  may  get  sent  over  all  the  world  vividly 
in  a  newspaper  report  or  two.^  ^  But  this  was  not  to  be.  The  action 
was  not  brought  immediately;  Ruskin''s  serious  illness  intervened, 
and  when  the  case  was  ready  for  trial  his  doctors  forbade  him  to  risk 
the  excitement  of  appearing  in  person.  Ruskin  and  Whistler,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  state,  had  never  met.  Some  years  before  Whistler 
had,  through  a  mutual  friend,  expressed  a  desire  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Ruskin,  whose  works  he  knew  and  appreciated,  and  he  wished 
to  show  his  pictures  to  the  critic,  but  the  meeting  had  not  taken 
place. 

The  works  which  Whistler  had  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor  Grallery 
in  1877  were  (in  addition  to  a  portrait  of  Carlyle): — 

4.  Nocturne  in  Black  and  Gold ArUst, 

5.  Nocturne  in  Blue  and  Silver  .  Mrs,  Leyland, 

6.  Nocturne  in  Blue  and  Gold  Hon.  Mrs.  Percy  Wyndkam. 
6a.  Nocturne  in  Blue  and  Silver  .  ,   W.  Graham, 

7.  Arrangement  in  Black,  No.  8 —  )  ^iwi** 

Irving  as  Philip  II.  of  Spain  f     •  •        •     ^'^'• 

8.  Harmony  in  Amber  and  Black        ....     ArtiH. 

9.  Arrangement  in  Brown ArUH. 

Ruskin^s  criticism  was  general,  but  was  given  a  certain  specific  appli- 
cation by  the  remark  that  he  had  ^^  never  expected  to  hear  a  coxcomb 
ask  two  hundred  guineas  for  flinging  a  pot  of  paint  in  the  public^s  tace.^ 
One  of  the  pictures  in  question — ^the  ^*  Nocturne  in  Blue  and  Silver 
(Battersea  Bridge) ''—is  now  in  the  Tate  Gallery  (No.  1969),  having 
been  presented  to  the  nation  by  the  Art  Collections  Fund  in  1905. 
It  is  often  stated  that  this  is  the  picture  which  Ruskin  attacked,  but 

>  Memorials  ^  Edieard  Bume^onss^  vol.  iL  p.  89. 
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the  statement  is  somewhat  misleading.  Several  pictures  were,  indeed, 
included  in  the  critical  indictment,  but  the  one  which  in  fact  aroused 
Raskin'*8  ire  was,  however,  the  '^  Nocturne  in  Black  and  Gold  (The 
Falling  Rocket)*^ — ^the  only  one  of  the  four  Nocturnes  then  for  sale 
— ^^a  night  pieoe,"^  Whistler  called  it  at  the  trial,  ^^representing  the 
fireworks  at  Cremome.^  This,  too,  was  the  picture  which  Ruskin^s 
principal  witness,  Bume-Jones,  singled  out  as  justifying  the  criticisms. 
It  now  belongs  to  Mrs.  Samuel  Untermeyer. 

The  case,  which  was  tried  before  Baron  Huddleston,  excited  lively 
interest  both  in  artistic  circles  and  among  the  general  public  Ruskin^s 
leading  counsel  was  the  Attomey-Greneral,  Sir  John  Holker,  and  with 
him  was  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Bowen.^  On  the  other  side  was  an- 
other famous  counsel  of  the  time,  Serjeant  Parry.  Whistier  appeared 
in  the  box,  and  he  called  as  experts  Mr.  Albert  Moore,  Mr.  W.  M. 
Rossetti,  and  Mr.  W.  6.  Wilb.  Ruskin^s  witnesses,  besides  Bume- 
Jones,  were  Mr.  Frith,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Tom  Taylor.  The  names 
of  these  witnesses  show  how  sharply  both  the  artistic  and  the  critical 
opinions  were  at  that  time  divided  on  the  character  of  Whistler's 
work.  Perhaps  it  is  true  of  painters,  as  Wordsworth  said  of  poets, 
that  innovators  have  to  create  the  taste  by  which  they  are  to  be 
admired.  Whistler  produced  his  Nocturnes  in  court ;  the  defence  pro- 
duced Ruskin'^s  portrait  of  the  Doge  Andrea  Gritti  by  Titian,'  to 
show  what  is  meant  by  sound  workmanship.  In  the  end  the  jury 
found  for  the  plaintiff,  but  awarded  only  one  farthing  damages' — ^a 
verdict  which  implied  that  in  their  opinion  Ruskin  was  technically  in 
the  wrong,  but  that  substantially  his  remarks  were  fSsdr  criticism.  .  The 

*  Bowsd's  OinnioD,  given  (November  29,  1877)  when  the  action  was  first 
threatened,  concluded  as  follows:  ''Most  people  of  educated  habits  of  mind  are 
well  aware  of  the  infinite  importance  of  having  works  of  art,  or  alleged  works  of  art, 
freely  and  even  severelv  criticised  by  skilled  and  eompetent  critics.  But  Mr.  Ruskiu 
most  not  expect  that  he  will  necessarily  find  juries  composed  of  persons  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  or  sympathy  with  art  It  would,  for  example,  be  Jbopeless  to  try  to 
convince  a  jury  that  Mr.  Ruskin's  view  of  Mr.  Whistler's  performance  was  right. 
They  never  could  or  would  be  able  to  decide  on  that  Tney  would  look  to  the 
lanipiage  used  rather  than  to  the  provocation.  And  their  sympathies  would  rather 
lean  to  the  side  of  the  man  who  wanted  to  sell  his  picture  than  to  the  side  of 
the  outspoken  critic  whose  criticism  interfered  with  the  sale  of  a  marketable  com- 
mc»dity.  I  think,  tiierefore,  that  Mr.  Ruskin,  whose  language  about  Mr.  Whistler 
in  jFoi^  (Mamgera  is  exceedingly  trenchant  and  contemptuous,  must  not  be  surprised 
if  he  loses  the  verdict  I  should  rather  expect  him  to  do  so.  The  question  is  one 
of  fiiet,  whether  the  limits  of  fiiir  and  reasonable  criticism  were  passed  or  not 
And  this  issue  will  have  to  be  determined  not  by  a  tribunal  with  any  knowledge 
of  or  love  for  art,  but  by  a  jury  composed  of  those  who  probably  know  nothing 
about  it" 

>  Plate  X.  in  Vol.  XIX. 

'  Whktler  for  some  years  used  to  wear  the  fiitrthing  on  his  watch-chain. 
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trial  called  forth  a  bitter,  but  not  unamusing,  brochure  by  Whistler, 
entitled  Whistler  v.  Ruskin:  Art  and  Art  Critics;  afterwards  included 
in  his  book  The  Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies.  But  better  than 
anything  in  Whistler's  pamphlet  was  a  remark  which  he  made  when 
under  cross-examination.  ^^Can  you  tell  me,^  asked  the  Attorney- 
General,  ^^how  long  it  took  you  to  knock  off  that  Nocturne?^  *<Two 
days.*"  <<The  labour  of  two  days,  then,  is  that  for  which  you  ask 
two  hundred  guineas?^  **No;  I  ask  it  for  the  knowledge  of  a  life- 
time.'' 

Bume-Jones,  on  whose  evidence  Ruskin  chiefly  relied,  had  been 
placed  in  a  position  of  much  delicacy  and  difficulty.  Whistler  was 
also  his  friend,  and  the  passage  in  Fors^  which  formed  the  subject  of 
the  action,  was  practically  a  comparison  between  Whistler's  work  and 
his  own.  He  felt  strongly,  however,  that  Huskin  was  justified  in 
asserting  that  good  workmanship  was  essential  to  a  good  picture,  and 
in  finding  this  quality  absent  from  the  pictures  in  question.  Ruskin's 
letters  show  how  much  he  relied  on  Bume-Jones,  and  how  grateful 
he  was: — 

'*Brantwood,  November  2  (1878). — I  gave  your  name  to  those 
blessed  lawyers  as  chief  of  men  to  whom  they  might  refer  for  any- 
thing which  in  their  wisdom  they  can't  discern  unaided  concerning 
me.  But  I  commended  them  in  no  wise  and  for  no  cause  whatso- 
ever to  trouble  or  tease  you ;  and  neither  in  your  case,  nor  in  that 
of  any  other  artist,  to  think  themselves  justified  in  asking  more 
than  may  enable  them  to  state  the  case  in  court  with  knowledge 
and  distinctness."^ 

''Brantwood,  November  28. — I'm  very  grateful  to  you  for  speak- 
ing up,  and  Arthur  [Severn]  says  you  looked  so  serene  and  dignified 
that  it  was  a  sight  to  see.  I  don't  think  you  will  be  sorry  here- 
after that  you  stood  by  me,  and  I  shall  be  evermore  happier  in  my 
serene  sense  of  your  truth  to  me,  and  to  good  causes — for  there  was 
more  difficulty  in  your  appearing  than  in  any  one  else's,  and  I'm  so 
glad  you  looked  nice  and  spoke  so  steadily/' 

The  result  of  the  trial  gave  satisfaction  to  neither  side.  The  damages 
awarded  to  Whistler  were  contemptuous ;  and  the  judge  had  not  given 
the  plaintiff  costs.  Each  side  was  thus  left  to  pay  its  own  costs, 
and  Ruskin  found  himself  mulcted  in  a  sum  of  .£^400  as  the  price 
of  his  critidsm,  which,  whether   sound  or  mistaken,  was  at  any  rate 

1  This  letter  has  been  printed  in  Memorials  qf  Edward  Bume-JoneSj  vol.  ii. 
p.  87. 
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dismterested.  Friends  and  admirers  subscribed  this  sum,  and  sent  it 
to  Raskin  with  an  ^*  expression  of  their  opinion  that  your  life-long, 
honest  endeayours  to  further  the  cause  of  art  should  not  be  crowned 
by  your  being  cast  in  the  costs  arising  out  of  that  action.'^  Ruskin 
acknowledged  the  gift  gratefullyi  but  the  result  of  the  trial  rankled 
in  his  mind,  and  letters  to  Dean  Liddell  show  this  was  the  cause 
which  finally  decided  him  to  resign  his  Professorship  at  Oxford: — 

''BrantwooDj  November  28,  1878. — Although  my  health  has  been 
lately  much  broken,  I  hesitated  in  giving  in  my  resignation  of  my 
Art-Professorship  in  the  hope  that  I  might  still  in  some  imperfect 
way  have  been  useful  at  Oxford.  Bat  the  result  of  the  Whistler 
trial  leaves  me  no  further  option.  I  cannot  hold  a  Chair  from 
which  I  have  no  power  of  expressing  judgment  without  being  taxed 
for  it  by  British  Law.  I  do  not  know  in  what  formal  manner  my 
resignation  should  be  signified,  but  thought  it  best  that  the  de- 
cisive intimation  of  it  should  be  at  once  placed  in  your  hands." 

"Brantwood  (no  date). — It  is  much  better  that  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  office  should  be  distinctly  referred  to  its  real  cause, 
which  is  virtually  represented  by  this  Whistler  trial.  It  is  not 
owing  to  ill-health  that  I  resign,  but  because  the  Professorship  is 
a  farce,  if  it  has  no  right  to  condemn  as  well  as  to  praise.  It  has 
long  been  my  feeling  that  nobody  really  cared  for  anything  that  I 
knew;  but  only  for  more  or  less  lively  talk  from  me — or  else 
drawing-master's  work  —  and  neither  of  these  were  my  proper 
business." 

Ruskin  himself  wrote,  and  carefully  preserved,  some  remarks  on  the 
action.  These  are  now  printed  in  an  Appendix  (pp.  586-587),  together 
with  a  report  of  the  trial  (pp.  580^584). 

The  publication  of  Fors  Clavigera  was  resumed  some  fourteen 
months  after  these  events,  but  after  three  more  Letters  had  appeared 
it  was  again  interrupted  by  a  further  serious  illness  (in  the  spring  of 
1881).  In  May  1888  the  book  was  once  more  resumed,  and  carried  to 
its  conclusion  at  Christmas  1884.  In  these  later  Letters  Ruskin  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  clear  of  that  '^blameful  work^  which  excited  him 
unduly,  and  they  are  among  the  most  interesting  and  charming  of  the 
series.  We  need  not  here  anticipate  the  story  of  his  life  after  1878, 
which  will  be  found  in  a  later  Introduction,  but  one  or  two  notes  may 
be  given  in   special  connexion  with  Fors. 

One  of  the  Letters  (92)  is  entitled  *' Ashestiel,^  and  gives  Ruskin^s 
impressions,  with  some  fine  descriptive  passages,  of  the  Scott  country. 
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These  were  the  result  of  a  journey  in  September  and  October  188S> 
during  which  he  had  spent  a  couple  of  days  as  the  guest  of  Lord 
Reay  at  Laidlawstiel.  An  account  of  this  visit  by  a  fellow-guest  has 
been  printed  by  Grant-Duff:  ^ — 

**  Mr.  Ruskin  (wrote  Mr.  Rutson  to  Grant-Duff)  came  to  Laidlawstiel  for 
two  nights  after  I  wrote  to  you.  I  was  delighted  with  his  courtesy  and 
charming  manner  and  his  eloquence.  We  went  to  Ashestiel.  You  should 
have  seen  the  reverent  way  in  which  he  approached,  with  his  hat  off,  an 
old  man  who  had  worked  for  Scott,  and  how  he  expressed  his  sense  of  the 
honour  of  seeing  a  man  who  had  known  Scott,  and  how  the  sense  of  his 
having  known  Scott  must  make  the  man  himself  very  happy.  All  this,  said 
in  a  low  and  rich  tone  of  Ruskin's  beautiful  voice,  while  he  stood  slightly 
bowed,  made  a  memorable  little  picture,  the  man  standing  in  his  doorway, 
and  Ruskin  just  outside  the  cottage.  ...  In  the  afternoon  we  partly  drove 
and  partly  walked  to  Traquhair^  getting  our  first  view  of  it  from  outside 
the  great  gates,  looking  down  the  avenue  guarded  by  the  stone  bears. 
From  nearer  at  hand,  Ruskin  made  a  sketch  of  the  house,  which  he  declares 
(we  not  dissenting)  to  be  a  true  work  of  art,  faithful  to  the  genius  of  the 
place,  towers,  height  and  pitch  of  roof,  size  and  mutual  relation  of  windows, 
and  strength  of  material — ^all  harmonising  with  each  other  and  suited  to 
the  need  of  its  inhabitants  and  to  its  situation  among  Scottish  hills." 

A  feature  of  the  later  Letters  of  Fors  (91»  9S,  94,  95,  and  96)  is 
the  inclusion  of  drawings  by  Kate  Greenaway.  Ruskin  had  made  her 
acquaintance  in  1882,  and  when  these  drawings  began  to  appear  in 
ForSj  the  acquaintance  had  ripened  into  warm  friendship.  A  large 
collection  of  Ruskin^s  letters  to  Kate  Greenaway  will  be  found  in  a 
later  volume,  but  one  is  given  in  this  place  because  it  refers  to  the 
headpiece  of  Fors,  Letter  9S.    It  is  dated  December  S6,  1888  :— 

''I  shan't  go  to  sleep  over  your  note  to-day. 

*'  But  I  have  no  words,  any  more  than  if  I  mu  asleep,  to  tell  you 
how  marvellous  I  think  these  drawings.  No  one  has  ever  done 
anything  equal  to  them  in  pure  grace  of  movement — ^no  one  in 
exquisiteness  of  dainty  design.  I  tremble  now  to  ask  you  to  draw 
in  any  other  way. 

*'  As  for  the  gift  of  them,  I  had  never  such  a  treasure  given  me, 
in  my  life — ^but  it  is  not  for  me  only.  I  am  sure  that  these  draw- 
ings will  be  [valued]  endlessly  and  everywhere  if  I  can  get  them 
engraved  the  least  rightly — the  sight  of  them  alters  one's  thoughts 
of  all  the  world. 

>  NoUifrmn  a  Diary,  ISSl^lSSS,  vol  L  pp.  186-187. 
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"The  little  beauty  with  the  note,  alone,  would  have  made  a 
CSiiistmas  for  me. 

"I  hope  you  will  like  the  use  I've  made  of  one  of  your  little 
dance-maidens.     I  think  her  glory  of  simplicity  comes  well  alone."  ^ 

The  Appendix  to  this  volume  contains  additional  passages  firom 
the  manuscript  of  Fors  Clavigera,  and  letters  relating  to  the  books.  It 
has  been  noticed  already^  how  greatly  Ruskin'^s  correspondence  was  in- 
creased  by  the  publication  of  Fors.  Readers,  who  were  interested  in 
one  aspect  or  another  of  his  schemes,  wrote  to  him  in  remonstrance  or 
for  counsel.  ForSj  again,  was  often  controversial,  and  the  ^'Corre- 
spandence'^  which  he  published  in  the  Letters  themselves  was  only  a 
small  portion  of  what  he  received  or  wrote.  Several  of  his  correspon- 
dents have  placed  their  letters  at  the  disposal  of  the  editors,  and 
selections  firom  such  material  are  now  included  in  the  Appendix  (1,  S, 
10,  11,  16,  17  (6),  and  22). 

Ruskin  preserved,  partly  in  manuscript  and  partly  in  proof,  a  large 
quantity  of  material  intended  for  use  in  Fors.  Particulars  under  this 
head  have  already  been  given.'  Some  of  this  material  was  printed 
in  Mr*  Faunthorpe^s  Greneral  Index  to  Forsi  and  this  portion  (not 
always  the  most  interesting  or  important)  is  in  this  Complete  Edition 
included:  Appendix  8,  9,  14,  and  17  (in  part).  Another  piece  of 
over-matter  was  sent  by  Ruskin  in  a  letter  to  the  PaR  MdU  Gazette 
(Appendix  25).  The  matter  in  the  other  Appendices,  selected  from 
the  manuscripts  at  Brantwood,  is  included  for  its  intrinsic  interest 
and  as  supplementing  the  hitherto  printed  text  of  the  book.  Parti- 
cular attention  may  be  called  to  the  notes  on  *' Ruskin  and  Scott  ^^ 
(Appendix  7X  which  explain  the  special  interest  taken  by  Ruskin  in 
the  early  life  of  that  master;  to  the  additional  ^' Notes  on  the  Life  of 
Scott  "^  (Appendix  8),  which  Ruskin  wrote  for  Fors;  to  the  notes  of 
travel,  now  entitled  '^Morning  Thoughts  at  Greneva^  (Appendix  18), 
which  he  promised  in  Letter  72  for  a  later  number  but  omitted  to 
include ;  to  the  description  of  designs  by  Ludwig  Richter  (Appendix  28) ; 
and  to  an  interesting  Epilogue  to  the  whole  work  (Appendix  28). 

Hie  Brantwood  MSS.  have  also  been  drawn  upon  for  occasional 
notes  under  the  text;   see,  for  instance,  pp.  196,  895,  448,  497. 

Finally,  Ruskin's  own  Index  to  Fors  has  been  collated  and  com- 
pleted,  as  explained  more  fully  in  a  Bibliographical  Note  below  (p.  607). 

>  This  letter  has  appeared  in  Kate  Qreenaway,  by  M .  H.  Spielmann  and  G.  8. 
Layard,  1906,  d.  122. 

«  Sea  Vol.  ibcVIII.  p.  xv. 
»  See  VoL  XXVII.  p.  bojcriii. 
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For  particulars  with  regard  to  the  manu9cript  and  teaiy  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  Introduction  in  Volume  XXVII.  (pp.  Ixzxviii.- 
Ixxzix.). 

The  plates  in  this  volume  are  all  new,  with  the  exception  of  the 
woodcut  from  a  child^s  writing,  called  by  Ruskin  ^^Theuth^s  Earliest 
Lesson  *"  (VII.),  and  of  the  drawing  by  Kate  Greenawaj  called  ^'Rosy 
Vale*"  (Vin.).  The  frontispiece— a  portrait  of  Ruskin  (circa  1882)— 
though  new  in  this  place,  occupied  the  same  position  in  The  Rtiskin 
Birthday  Booh  (1888).  The  plates  introduced  to  illustrate  the  Vene- 
tian Letters  are  from  negatives  made  for  Ruskin  in  1876  and  1877. 
The  first  (I.)  is  of  the  Vine  Angle  of  the  Ducal  Palace;  the  next  two 
(II.  and  III.)  are  of  various  capitals,  described  in  the  text.  Tlie 
fourth  (IV.)  is  of  the  southern  porches  of  the  West  Front,  as  they 
were  at  the  same  time.  The  next  plate  (V.)  is  introduced  to  illustrate 
Ruskin's  remarks  upon  Scott's  homes,  at  Ashestiel  and  Abbotsford. 
The  facsimiles  of  Tintoret^s  handwriting  on  Plate  VI.  are  from  some 
sheets  which  Ruskin  photographed  from  Venetian  archives.  The  remain- 
ing two  plates  (IX.  and  X.)  are  woodcut-facsimiles  by  Mr.  H.  S. 
Uhlrich  of  two  of  Richter^s  designs  illustrating  the  Lord's  Prayer — 
designs  which  Ruskin  included  among  ^<  Things  to  be  Studied  *"  by  all 
his  pupils.  The  illustrations  printed  in  the  text  were  all  included  in 
the  original  issues  of  Fors. 

With  regard  to  the  plate  of  ^'Rosy  Vale,^'  it  should  be  understood 
that  it  was  intended  by  the  artist  to  be  coloured,  and  was  treated  by 
the  engraver  accordingly.  One  or  two  impressions  were  coloured  by 
hand,  by  Miss  Emily  Warren,  but  Ruskin  abandoned  the  idea  of  giving 
the  coloured  plate  in  Fors. 

The  faesimiks  include  three  pages  of  the  manuscript  of  Fors  as 
published,  and  one  page  from  a  rough  copy  of  an  unused  passage  (see 
p.  687  n.).  The  other  facsimile  is  of  a  passage  in  the  manuscript  (at 
Brantwood)  of  Scott's  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

E.  T.  C. 


[BibHegrapkieal  Nate, — Letters  73-84  were  originally  iasned  in  wrappers  similar 
to  those  described  in  YoL  XXYDI.  p.  xxiii.,  but  tbe  imprint  was  altered 
at  the  fi)ot,  and  reads  as  follows :  ^^  London :  Printed  for  the  Author  hj  \ 
Hazelly  Watson,  and  Viney,  London  and  Aylesbury ;  |  and  to  be  had  of 
I  Mr.  George  AUen,  Sunnyside,  Orpington,  Kent" 

JSzcept  where  otherwise  stated,  the  first  edition  of  Letters  73-34  and 
85>96  consisted  of  2000  copies,  and  the  second  of  1000.  llie  title  of  the 
Letter  was  also,  except  where  otherwise  stated,  added  in  the  Second  Edition. 


VOL.  Vn.  (1877) 

Lbttbr  73.    FirH  Editiim  (January  1, 1877).— Pages  1-24. 
Seotmd  EdiHan  (October  1885). 

LvTTBB  74.    FirH  EkiHum  (February  1,  1877).— Pages  25-56. 
Second  EdUitm  (October  1885). 

Lrter  75.  Firet  Edition  (March  1,  1877).— Pages  57-94.  A  "cancel" 
sheet  (pp.  57-58,  71-72)  was  issued  with  Letter  76,  accompanied  by  a  slip 
dated  "Orpington,  April  2."  For  the  mistakes  on  pp.  71*72,  which 
rendered  the  substitution  of  this  sheet  necessary,  see  below. 

Second  JEdiiion  (September  1884). — ^The  mistakes  above  mentioned  were 
corrected. 

Lbttbi  76.    Firet  Edition  (April  2,  1877).— Pages  95-126. 

Second  Edition  (December  1884). 

Lbtteb  77.    FirH  EdUion  (May  1,  1877).— Pages  127-148. 

Second  Edition  (August  1885). 

Lbiteb  7a  Firet  Edition  (June  1,  1877).— Pages  149-179.  The  actual 
date  of  publication  was  later :  see  Ruskin's  statement  in  §  17  (p.  140). 

Second  Edition  (May  1885). 

Lbttbb  79.    Firet  Edition  (July  2,  1877).— Pages  181-213. 

Second  Edition  (November  1883).  Third  Edition  (January  1900).  150 
eopies. 

Leitbr  80.    I^et  EdUion  (August  1,  1877).— Pages  215-246. 

Second  EdUion  (May  1885X 

Lbttbb  81.    Firet  EdiHon  (September  1,  1877).— Pftgee  247-290. 

Second  Edition  (May  1885). 

Lbttbb  82.    FirH  EdiHon  (October  1,  1877).— Pages  291-842. 

Second  Edition  (May  1885). 

This  and  some  preceding  Letters,  though  each  of  them  dated  the  first 
of  the  several  mont^,  were  in  fact  issued  later :  see  Letter  82,  §  7  (below, 
p.  227). 

Lextbb  8a    HrH  Edition  (November  1,  1877).— Pages  343-888. 

Second  Edition  (May  1885). 
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Lnm  84.  FirH  EdiiUm  (December  1,  1877).— Paget  388-412.  At 
the  foot  of  p.  412  ib  the  imprint "  Hazell,  Watwn,  and  Vineji  Printers, 
London  and  Aylesbury." 

Second  EdUion  (March  1885). 

Letters  73-64  have  never  been  reprinted  ooUectively  in  volome  form. 
Volames  supplied  by  the  publisher  have  been  made  up  from  time  to  time 
of  the  separate  Letters.  The  title-page  originally  issued  was  as  here  given 
(p.  3).  That  of  the  volume  as  now  current  bears  the  date  ''1895"  and 
the  words  "Third  Edition." 


NEW  SERIES  (VOL.  VUL,  1878-1884) 

With  Letter  85  the  "New  Series"  began  (see  p.  315).  The  twelve 
Letters  comprising  it  were  originally  issued,  separately,  in  bufF-coloured 
paper  wrappers.  The  first  six  Letters  were  numbered  Letter  the  First, 
the  Second,  and  so  on.  Then  the  consecutive  numbering  was  adopted; 
thus,  "Letter  9l8t  (Seventh  of  New  Series),"  and  so  on.  Letters  1-3 
(85-87  in  the  collected  series)  had  no  title-pages,  but  a  title  on  the  front 
of  the  wrapper.  Letters  4-12  (88-96)  had  title-pages  as  well.  The 
"Advertisement"  (as  before)  was  printed  on  p.  4  of  each  wrapper.  The 
price  was  lOd.  each  Letter. 

Lktteb  85  (New  Series,  Letter  1).  First  EdUum  (January  1878).— The 
title  on  the  wrapper  of  this,  and  of  the  two  succeeding  Letters,  was : — 

Fors  Clavigera.  |  Letters  |  to  the  Workmen  and  Labourers  |  of  Great 
Britain.  |  By  John  Raskin,  LL.D.  |  New  Series.  |  Letter  the  First 
[Second,  Third]  |  January  Ist  [February  Ist,  March  1st],  1878  |  [Bote.]  | 
London :  printed  for  the  author  by  |  Haiell,  Watson,  A  Viney,  London 
A  Aylesbury ;  |  and  to  be  had  of  |  Mr.  George  Allen,  Sunnyside, 
Orpington,  Kent  |  Price  Tenpenoe. 

Octavo,  pp.  1-35. 

Second  Edition  (March  1885).— This  was  headed  "Letter  the  85th," 
instead  of  "Second  Series,  Letter  1." 

Third  Edition  (January  1896).— 400  copies. 

LsTTER  86  (New  Series,  Letter  2).— J\irj^  Edition  (February  1,  1878).— 
Pages  37-74. 

Second  Edition  (March  1885).— Renumbered. 

Third  Edition  (January  1896X— 350  copies. 

Lkiteb  87  (New  Series,  UtUr  3).— fIrtC  OKHon  (March  I,  1878).— 
Pkges  75-100. 

Second  Edition  (March  1885).— Renumbered. 

Third  EdUion  (January  1896).— 350  copies. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  Letter  (1st  ed.)  the  following  slip  was  in- 
serted:— 

"  ProfesMT  Ruakdn,  who  is  at  present  lying  ■erionaly  ill— from  proetntion, 
esnsod  by  overwork— will  not,  nntU  further  notioe,  be  able  to  ivae  ^Fon,' 
his  medioel  adTisen  having  ordered  absohite  rest  for  some  time.' 

**BuinrTBmi,  OBnvGfON,  Kiht. 
^'FOruarp  Xth." 
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LvRBB  88  (New  Seriet,  Letter  4).-«TTie  remaining  Letters  were  ittned 
with  title-pages.  Common  to  them  all  were  the  words :  "  Fors  Clayigera.  | 
Letters  |  to  the  Workmen  and  Labourers  |  of  Great  Britain.  |  By  John 
Raskin,  LUD.  |  [Bofe,]  |  George  Allen,  Sonnyside,  Orpington,  Kent"  On 
Ijetter  88  the  description  of  the  contents,  after  the  author^s  name,  was 
^^New  Series.  |  Letter  the  Fourth  |  March  21,  1880."  The  titles  were 
reprodaoed  on  the  front  of  the  wrapper,  with  the  addition  of  the  words 
'^  Price  Tenpence"  at  the  foot  In  the  case  of  Letters  4S  the  date  was 
omitted  from  the  wrapper.  In  the  case  of  Letter  4  only  there  was  in 
ed.  1  an  imprint  at  the  foot  of  the  reverse  of  the  title-page— ''Hasell, 
Watson,  and  Viney,  Printers,  London  and  Aylesbury." 

lirH  EdUUm  (March  21,  1880).— Pages  101-126.  Page  101  was  hkmk ; 
OfD  p.  102  was  the  quotation  from  the  Orphic  Hymn  (see  here  p.  380). 

Second  Editian  (June  1885).— Renumbered. 

Third  BdUtm^  (July  1900).— 250  copies. 

With  this  Letter,  at  the  time  of  its  original  issue  in  March  1880,  the 
following  notice  (written  by  Ruskin)  was  circulated  by  his  publisher  as  a 
'^Note"  at  the  end  of  his  list  of  ''Works  by  Mr.  Ruskin"  :— 

"  Hm  aeoond  aeriee  of  Fon  Clavufera,  reoommenoing  in  the  oorrent  nnmbar,  will 
be  oanied  forward  as  the  author  fmds  Iminre,  to  the  cloee  of  the  eiffhth  yolume ; 
the  oomplete  summary  and  indices  of  the  whole,  forming  a  smaller  nintn  Tolume,  will 
be  isBued,  witii  the  closing  letter,  it  is  hoped  within  a  year  of  the  present  date. 

"  The  change  in  the  plan  of  Love*$  Metnie,  from  a  limited  series  of  Uniyersity 
Lectores  to  a  school  book  of  Ornithology,  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  delay  in 
the  Dubliaatioa  of  the  third  lecture  on  the  CJhoogh.  This  is  now  in  the  press— out 
dinuaced  so  as  to  become  the  f6nrth  in  order ;  ^  the  intermediate  one,  on  the  Ousel 
and  Dabchktk,  will  be  published  together  with  the  lecture  on  Serpents  prepared 
for  the  London  Institation,  which  will  form  the  seventh  number  of  VewnMUon,* 
Both  theee  lectures  will  be  ready  in  April. 

"  The  *  JSZfMcnto  of  Pnmdy  *  were  found  by  the  author  much  more  difficult,  but 
also  much  more  interesting  matter  to  handle  than  he  expected.  The  book  is  at 
last  in  the  press,  and  may  be  safely  promised,  if  all  go  well,  for  autumn  issue  in 
the  present  year.* 

"  J9*  Mr.  Ruskin  has  always  hitherto  found  his  correspondents  under  the  im- 
pression that,  when  he  is  able  for  average  literary  work,  he  can  also  answer  any 
quantity  of  letters.  He  most  respectfully  and  sorrowfully  must  pray  them  to 
obserre  that  it  is  precisely  when  he  is  in  most  actiTe  general  occupation  that 
he  can  answer  fewest  jprivate  letters,  and  this  year  he  proposes  to  answer— none, 
ezeept  those  on  St.  Oeoigto's  bustneas.  There  will  be  enough  news  of  him,  for 
any  who  care  to  get  them,  in  the  occasional  numbers  of  Fon.** 

The  last  part  of  the  notice  was  also  lithographed  on  notepaper,  with  the 
addiesB  ^'Brentwood)  Coniston"  at  the  end,  and  circulated. 

Lbitsb  89  (New  Series,  Letter  5).— On  the  title-page  ''New  Series,  | 
Letter  the  Fifth.  |  September  29,  1880." 

FirH  EditUm  (September  29,  1880).— Pages  127-168. 

Of  this  Letter  525  copies  were  supplied  free  to  Trade  Unions,  each  copy 
being  stamped  ''Trades  Union  Copy  [presented  |  by  the  Author"  (see 
below,  p.  411X 

AemMi  EdiUmi  (Jaanary  1884).— Renumbered. 

Third  EdUUm  (June  1892).— 600  copies. 

LeiTEB  90  (New  Series,  LetUr  6).— On  the  title-page  "New  Series.  | 
Letter  the  Sixth.  |  Lost  Jewels.  |  May,  188a" 

1  See  OD  these  matters  Vol  XXV.  pp.  xxzL,  zzxii. 

*  See  now  YoL  XXVI.  pp.  295  leg. 

*  See  now  Vol.  XXXI 
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HrH  EdiiUm  (May  1883).— Pi4^  159-178.  ThU  Letter,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding ones,  were  entitled  from  the  first 

Second  EdUian  (April  1884). 

Third  Editum  (March  1803).— 500  copies. 

Lettbb  91  (New  Series,  Letter  7-  This,  and  the  remaining  Letters 
were  not,  however,  headed  ^'Second  Series").  On  the  title-page  ^'Letter 
the  91st  I  (Seventh  of  New  Series.)  |  September,  1883.  |  Dust  of  Gold/' 

IHrst  EdUwn  (September  1883).— Pages  179-191. 

Second  JEdUian  (August  1885). 

Third  Ediium  (January  1900).— 250  copies. 

LeiTEB  92  (New  Series,  Letter  8).— On  the  title-page  ^'Letter  the  92nd.  | 
(Eighth  of  New  Series.)  |  November  1883.  |  Asheetiel." 

f^ret  EdiHan  (November  1883).— Pages  193-214. 

Second  Edition  (March  1886). 

Lbtteb  93  (New  Series,  Letter  9). — On  the  title-page  '^Letter  the 
93rd.  I  (Ninth  of  New  Series.)  |  Christmas,  1883.  |  Invocation."  Of  this 
Letter  the  first  is  the  only  edition.    3000  copies.    Pages  215-230. 

Leiter  94  (New  Series,  Letter  10).— On  the  title-page  '^  Letter  the 
94th.  I  (Tenth  of  New  Series.)  |  March,  1884.  |  Retrospect" 

lirH  Edition  (March  1884).— Pages  231-250.     3000  copies. 

Second  Edition  (January  1900).— 250  copies. 

Letter  95  (New  Series,  Letter  11). — On  the  title-page  ^'Letter  the 
95th.  I  (Eleventh  of  New  Series.)  |  October,  1884.  |  Fors  InfimtiaB." 

Firet  Edition  (October  1884).— Pages  251-281.    3000  copies. 

Second  Edition  (January  1899). — 350  copies. 

This  Letter  had  a  frontispiece,  '^Theuth's  Earliest  Lesson"  (here 
Pkte  Vn.). 

Some  portion  of  §  21  in  this  Letter  had  previously  been  used  in  the 
papers  on  A  Museum  or  Picture-Gallery  (1880) :  see  below,  p.  509  n. 

Letter  96  (New  Series,  Letter  12).— On  the  title-page  '' Letter  the 
96th  (Terminal).  |  (Twelfth  of  New  Series.)  |  Christmas,  1884.  |  Rosy  Vale." 
Pages  283-^306.    3000  copies. 

Of  this  Letter  the  first  is  the  only  edition.  It  had  a  frontispiece 
(Plate  Vin.). 

A  slip  inserted  at  the  beginning  of  Letter  96  reads  as  follows : — 

"ADVICE 

"SUBSCBIBBRS  TO  <F0B8  CLAVioaRiL*  are  requested  to  note  that  the  pteeent 
Letter  (No.  96,  '  Boey  Vale ')  completes  Volome  VUI.,  and  the  entire  aeries  of  the 
work ;  also  that  a  eeneral  Index  u  in  preparation,  of  which  dne  notice  of  pablioa- 
tion  and  prioe  will  be  given  shortly. 

"SmmTsma,  ORpnraTOK,  Ebnt. 
''Christmas,  1884.^' 

Letters  85-96  have  never  been  collectively  reprinted ;  bat  the  separate 
numbers  are  made  up  by  the  publisher  into  a  volume.  The  title-page,  as 
first  supplied,  is  shown  here  on  p.  305. 

SMALL  EDITION 

For  particulars  of  this  edition,  and  of  the  Pocket  Edition,  see 
VoL  XXVn.  pp.  c-ciii.    Letters  73-96  occupy  vol.  iv.    The  following  are 
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tlie  eurtailnents^  etc^  made  in  it,  in  addition  U  the  onuaiion  of  all  the 
''Netea  and  ComepoBdeooe"  in  Lettera  73,  74,  77,  78,  88,  96,  86,  and  88. 

Lbrsb  78.  The  paange  in  §  1  (''  In  whieh  seventh  year  •  •  •  my 
hoolca")  is  omitted. 

Lnran  74.    The  anther's  footnote  to  §  1ft  is  omitted. 

liBimn  75.  §  7,  fourth  line  from  end,  ''Mr.  Swan  has"  altered  to 
''there  are."    The  "Notes  and  Correspondence''  are  omitted,  ezoept  g  21. 

Lkttbb  76.  The  author's  footnote  to  §  12  is  omitted.  The  "Notes 
and  Correapondeiiee "  are  given,  except  §  22. 

I^TTKn  77.  §§  1,  6,  the  footnotes  are  omitted.  §  8,  the  footnote  is 
altered  into  one  giving  a  short  expknation  of  §  16  ("Notes  and  Corre> 
spondence  "). 

Lrtkb  79.  The  passage  at  the  end  of  §  11  ("For  Mr.  Whistler's 
own  sake  .  •  .  pnhKc's  fiice")  is  emitted.  In  the  second  edition  of  the 
oclsvo  issue,  though  later  than  the  lihel  case,  it  was  retained.  The  "  Notes 
and  Correspondence"  are  omitted,  except  that  §  14  is  given  (hut  not  the 
Aeeowita). 

LcmR  80.  Of  the  "Notes  and  Gorrespondenee "  only  §§  14,  1ft 
(omitting  the  first  paragraphX  16,  17,  22  are  given. 

Lkrkb  81.  §  4,  the  author's  footnote  is  omitted.  §  10,  the  last  three 
lines  are  omitted.  The  "Notes  and  Correspondence"  are  omitted,  except 
that  parts  of  §§  14, 1ft  are  strung  together  and  given,  and  that  the  whole 
of  §§  17-20  is  given. 

Lbitxe  82.  §  22,  the  kst  sentence  bat  csie  is  omitted.  Of  the 
"Notes  and  Correspondence"  only  §§  28,  29,  30,  83,  84  are  given. 

iMtm  86.  §  12  ».,  the  pasMge,  "The  following  note  ..."  to  the  end, 
is  omitted. 

LsmB  88.  §  1,  the  passsge,  "These  wiU  he  .  .  .  the  work,"  is 
omitted. 

Lsran  89.     §  6,  the  author's  footnote  is  omitted. 

Lnmn  90.    The  whole  of  §§  10-12  is  emitted. 

Lnm  98.    The  "Christmas  Postscript*'  (§  11)  is  emitted. 

LnmB  96.    The  whole  of  §§  24-27  is  oaidtted. 

# 
REVIEWS 

Spectator,  April  7  and  14, 1877:  articles  entitled  "Mr.  Ruskin's  Will" 
and  "Microscopic  Extravagance." 

6aturd€^  Review,  April  14,  1877:  "The  Confessions  of  Mr.  Ruskin." 

Standard,  August  22, 1877  (referred  to  in  Letter  81,  §  13 ;  helow,  p.  207). 

Spectator,  September  22,  1877.  An  article  entitled  "Mr.  Ruskin's 
Unique  Dogmatism,"  quoted  and  commented  upon  in  Letter  8ft  (below, 
pp.  818-322). 

Appletan'i  Jour/Ml  (New  York),  July  1878,  N.&,  vol  ft,  pp.  ft8-6ft: 
"Ruskin's  For$  Clavigera"  (an  intelligent  summary  of  the  book). 

Atlantic  Monthfy,  July  1878,  vol.  42,  pp.  30-ftl.  An  arUcle  by  H.  £. 
Scudder  on  "  St  Geoige's  Company "  (a  summary  of  Foro). 

Spectator,  March  1ft  and  22,  1879 :  "Mr.  Ruskin's  Society."  "We  give 
this  account,"  wrote  the  editor,  "from  a  friend  of  the  scheme,  as  of  a 
certain  intellectual  interest  We  pass  no  criticism  on  what  may  be  called 
a  dream  of  fitir  living." 

XXIX.  c 
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The  Manehewter  Magazine,  January  1880,  vol.  2,  pp.  116-118:  ''What 
is  the  Guild  of  St.  George  ?  Abstract  of  a  lectare  delivered  to  the  Aber- 
deen Branch  of  the  Raskin  Society,"  by  Mr.  John  Morgan  (for  whom,  see 
Vol.  XIV.  p.  312). 

The  Bingiey  Telephone  and  Airedale  Courant,  April  23,  1880  (referred  to 
in  Letter  89,  §  1 ;  below,  p.  398). 

The  Wincheeter  Review,  June  15,  1880,  No.  2,  pp.  74-90:  an  article 
entitled  ''A  New  Utopia,"  by  E.  Clarka 

The  Scotsman,  November  15,  1883  (''Mr.  Rnskin  on  Asheetiel"). 

Pall  Mall  Gaxette,  November  14  and  December  27,  1883  (Letters  92 
and  93) ;  March  8  and  December  23,  1884  (Letters  94  and  96). 


Varim  Leclionee.—L&\Xer  73,  §  3,  lines  7  and  10,  "you"  and  "them" 
italicised  in  accordance  with  Raskin's  marking  in  his  copy.  §  11,  foot- 
note, "December  2"  is  here  a  correction  for  "December  1."  §  15,  first 
note,  see  p.  24  n.  §  18,  line  2,  ^' makes"  is  similarly  corrected  to 
"make.**  §  18  (line  17  of  p.  29  here),  "67"  (the  namber  of  the  Letter 
referred  to)  has  hitherto  been  misprinted  "p.  27." 

Letter  74,  §  2,  footnote,  line  3,  "Coldara"  is  corrected  to  "Caldara." 
§  5,  for  a  passage  struck  out  by  the  author,  see  p.  33  n.  §  7,  line  29, 
"angel's"  in  ed.  1,  "angels'"  later.  §  15,  Une  27,  "be"  was  misprinted 
"to"  in  ed.  2.  §  18,  line  2,  "for"  (in  ed.  1)  was  misprinted  "or" 
in  later  editions.  In  "Egbert  Rydings"  account,  under  January  1,  1877, 
"Guy"  was  misprinted  "Gay"  in  ed  1.  At  the  end  of  the  "Notes 
and  Correspondence''  there  was  the  following:  "Erratum. — In  FiMrs  of 
December  last,  p.  381,  for  zxiii.  read  xzxiii."  (see  Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  759). 
The  mistake  was  corrected  in  ed.  3  of  Letter  72. 

Letter  75,  §  2,  line  8,  "  melons  "  has  hitherto  been  misprinted  "  lemons." 
§  9,  the  last  word  in  the  quotation  from  Cheney  is  here  "permitted" 
(as  in  Cheney)  instead  of  "  allowed  "  (in  previous  editions).  See  also  p.  65  ». 
§  10,  line  15,  "Couttef'  was  misprinted  "Oontet"  in  ed.  1  and  "Coutet" 
afterwards.  §  12,  line  2,  "  qusBSO  "  is  here  a  correction  for  "  queso  "  ;  line  9, 
"87th"  Psalm  is  here  a  correction  for  "86th."  §  14,  footnote,  "Edward" 
has  hitherto  been  misprinted  "Edwards."  §  21  (line  16  of  p.  78  here), 
the  word  ''Free"  before  "Church"  is  here  omitted;  Ruskin  wrote  it  in 
error — the  Act  to  which  the  letter  refers  was  concerned  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church. 

Letter  76,  §  1,  line  28,  "or"  before  "householder"  in  ed.  1,  after- 
wards  corrected  to  "nor."  §  15,  line  5,  "£2200"  is  the  author's 
correction  for  "£1200."  §  18,  line  20,  "for"  is  here  inserted  after 
"preparing." 

Letter  77,  §  3,  line  32,  the  commas  before  and  after  "following" 
(important  for  the  sense)  are  now  inserted  in  accordance  with  a  note  in 
Raskin's  copy. 

Letter  78,  §  7,  lines  19-21,  the  text  has  hitherto  read :  "No.  10,  which 
is  of  a  door  of  St.  Mark's,  with  two  prophets  bearing  scrolls,  in  the  midst 
of  vineleaf  ornament  on  each  side,  and  look  .  .  ."  The  corrections  now 
made  are  from  Ruskin's  copy.  So  in  §  8,  "The  two  northern"  and  "The 
two  southern"  are  his  corrections  for  ''Northern"  and  "Southern";  and 
"in  No.  11"  is  his  insertion  in  line  12» 
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Letter  79,  note  (A),  lee  p.  155  n. 

Letter  80,  §  8,  dots  ere  here  introduced  in  the  first  passages  from  Plato^ 
to  mark  where  Raskin  passes  from  698  B  to  699  C.  §  9,  line  11>  at  the 
word  ^'transbition"  ^ere  was  in  all  the  octavo  editions  an  asterisk  with 
tiie  following  footnote  appended : — 

*  "Bodk  ffon^eomb  cost  me  and  my  printers'  beet  reader  more  than  usual 
pains  to  get  Into  fonn :  some  errata  have,  neyertheless,  escaped  us  both ;  of  which 
'foUy'  lor  'fuU/  in  Une  U4,  as  spoUing  a  pretty  stanza,  and  *106'  for  '166,* 
in  pafftt  G2i  as  oandng  some  inoonyenienoe,  bad  better  be  at  onoe  correoted. 
It  is  also  the  hundred  and  first,  not  the  fifty-first  psahn  whose  rhytlun  is  analysed 
at  page  xliii.  of  the  Preface." 

lliese  corrections  are  made  in  Bock  H<meyeomb  as  printed  in  this  edition 
(Vol.  XXXL). 

Letter  81^  §  10,  third  line  from  end,  ''Grey"  hitherto  is  a  misprint 
for  ''Guy"  (corrected  by  Ruskin  in  his  copy). 

Letter  82,  §  2,  the  reference  to  MuUer's  Darknu  is  here  corrected  from 
"ch.  B."  to  "eh.  xi./'  and  in  the  extract  "iEolic"  is  a  correction  for 
"Eolic"  §  10,  author's  footnote,  *' subject  of  much"  is  here  a  correction 
for  "  much  subject  o£"  §  15,  author's  footnote,  line  5,  has  hitherto  heen 
in  aU  editions  "fiiu«<  be  read  now^  though  I'm  terribly  sorry  to  give  it 
only  in  small  print.  It  must  not  have  small  print  •  .  .";  altered  by 
Ruskin  in  his  copy  as  in  the  present  text.  It  is  strange  that  the  correc- 
tion should  not  have  been  made  by  his  proof-readers,  for  the  passage  was 
given  in  large  print.  Ruskin  obviously  changed  his  mind  in  the  course 
<Kf  writing  the  note^  and  forgot  to  strike  out  the  words  "I'm  terribly 
•01T7/'  etc.  §  17,  line  20,  and  §  19,  filth  line  from  end,  ed.  1  and  the 
SmaJl  Edition  "Dionysus"  ;  misprinted  "Dionysius"  in  ed.  2.  §  19,  note 
(IV.X  line  2,  "peoples"  in  ed.  1.  §  20,  last  line  but  one,  <'to"  hefore 
"be"  is  omitted  as  marked  by  Ruskin  in  his  copy.  §  23,  line  4,  "person" 
has  hitherto  been  misprinted  for  "  power."  §  24,  author's  footnote,  "Blach- 
ford"  is  here  a  correction  for  "Blackford."  §  83,  "Schwab"  has  hitherto 
heen  misprinted  "Schawb." 

Letter  83,  §  7^  line  3,  "'guided'"  in  ed.  1;  "guided"  afterwards; 
the  quotation  marks  are  now  restored,  as  the  reference  is  to  the  corrected 
word  in  Scott's  manuscript  in  §  6.  §  24,  kst  line,  "Reddie"  has  hitherto 
been  misprinted  "Rennie." 

Letter  85,  g  10,  line  11,  the  inverted  commas  after  "alleged  incomes" 
were  omitted  in  ed.  3.  §  12,  line  24,  "Herbert  Spencer"  has  hitherto 
heen  misprinted  "Spencer  Herbert"  §  14,  ed.  1  had  a  misprint  in  the 
extract  from  VioUet-le-Due— ^^.,  "dike"  for  "dyke"  in  the  eleventh  line 
from  the  end  of  the  present  p.  332 ;  on  the  other  hand,  ed.  3  misprinted 
"were"  for  "where"  in  line  7  of  p.  334. 

Letter  86,  §  1,  line  3,  *'an  Ma"  in  ed.  1.  §  12,  footnote,  line  13, 
"retards"  in  ed.  1.  §  16,  line  6,  "Saint  Cross"  has  hitherto  been  mis- 
printed "South  Cross."  §  17,  line  20  of  Mr.  Willett's  letter,  "systems" 
was  misprinted  for  "system"  in  ed.  3.  §  18,  line  40,  "adapted"  was 
misprinted  "adopted"  in  ed.  1.  §  26»  fifth  line  from  the  end  of  Miss 
Hill's  letter,  "people"  for  "the  people"  in  ed.  1. 

Letter  87,  §  1,  Une  9,  "the"  is  Ruskin's  correction  in  his  copy  for 
"these/'  and  ed.  1  reads  "nor  is  it  possible."  §  2,  line  26,  "Winny" 
is  here  altered  to  "Winnie"  (to  correspond  with  the  spelling  of  the  name 
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in  Coitle  Blair).  §  4,  line  23,  ''and"  is  limabrlj  hii  infertiaii;  and 
80  also  ''following"  in  §  7,  line  24.  In  §  13,  line  5,  tlie  ipuootoation 
BOW  given  ifl  in  aooordanee  witk  iUuikiB^  eorveetio*;  the  pewnge  hae 
kitberlo  been  printed  "I  am  nyeelf  eo  nearly,  ae  yon  are  so  ipierovily 
fiiithlen  ..."  §  13,  line  35,  "and"  was  misprinted  "add"  in  the  third 
and  small  editions.  §  14,  line  10,  "of"  misprinted  ''or"  in  ed.  3.  §  15, 
line  11,  "Parizade"  was  misprinted  "Pairzael"  in  ed.  1;  line  17  from 
end,  "  worked "  was  misprinted  "  wroked "  in  ed.  1 ;  Rnskin  In  his  copy 
ehuiged  the  "worked"  of  later  editions  into  "wrought." 

Letter  88,  §  11,  line  56,  ''1861"  is  here  a  correction  for  "1864." 
§  14,  line  49,  for  "three  nights"  ed.  1  reads  "four  nights."  g  17,  line  13, 
"a  twelfUi"  is  hero  a  correetion  for  "an  eleventh." 

Letter  89,  §  1,  lines  6-9,  the  brackets  are  inserted  in  aoeordanee  with 
Raskin's  oopy.  §  2,  line  2,  "  silence  hitherto  "  is  his  correction  for  ^  hitherto 
silence."  §  7,  the  last  word  "nations"  is  here  snbetitnted  in  acoordanoe 
with  Hartwig's  text  for  "governments."  §  8,  line  18,  "these"  k  his 
correetion  for  "their."  §  10,  line  6,  "while"  is  his  correction  for 
''and."  S  13,  line  19,  the  word  "is"  has  now  been  inserted  after  "in 
which."  §  14,  line  26,  the  word  "getting"  is  here  inserted.  §  18, 
line  20,  "industrious"  was  misprinted  "industries"  in  ed.  a 

Letter  90,  §  11,  line  12,  "dog"  is  here  a  correction  for  "dogs." 

Letter  91,  §  4,  line  4,  "develope"  in  ed.  1. 

Letter  92,  §  6,  the  quotation  marks  were  incorrectly  printed  in  previous 
editions.    §  7,  line  6,  "six"  is  here  a  correction  for  "five." 

Letter  93,  §  5,  line  2,  "not  only  that**  is  here  a  correetion  (required 
by  the  subsequent  form  of  the  sentence)  for  "that,  not  only."  In  the  list 
of  members  of  the  Guild  (p.  477)  "Somervell"  is  here  a  correetion  for 
"Somerviile." 

Letter  95,  §  25,  line  4  of  (2)  "Mr.  Park's  (fomllyP)"  is  here  a  eor- 
rection  for  "  Mr.  Ptok  " ;  the  former  words  being  those  given  in  Mr.  Craig- 
•    Brown's  book  (for  which,  see  p.  512  n.). 

Letter  96,  §  1,  line  1,  "Menevia"  is  here  a  correction  for  "Meneiia." 
§4.  The  account  of  "the  Mother  of  the  Orphans"  was  reprinted  with 
seme  rerisions  in  Plart  III.  of  ChrUe*  Folk  in  the  iL/wniHiis  (1887).  The 
revisions  have  been  foUowed  in  the  text  given  in  this  volume.  They  are 
(in  addition  to  minor  matters  of  punctuation)  as  follows  :-^ 

In  lines  8  and  9,  For*  reads  "the  contemplative  side  of  seeh  a  Ufo." 

On  page  520,  the  notes  *  and  t  were  not  given  in  Ckrisfs  F^lk;  lines  10, 
11,  28  and  29,  the  itelics  were  added  in  OUrif^s  Folk;  page  521,  line  6,  Foro 
reads  "at"  for  "on,"  and  in  line  12,  "the  room"  for  "a  room" ;  line  26, 
Art  adds  "leave  it"  after  "do."  The  italics  and  the  two  footnotes  on 
this  page  were  not  given  in  ChriaCo  FoOc, 

'FiLgt  522,  lines  1  and  2,  the  italics  were  not  there  given ;  lines  38  ooq., 
F»n  has  "D."  for  "Don."  Diiforences  in  the  author's  footnotes  aie  ex- 
plained under  the  text 

Page  523,  line  2,  "(3d.)"  is  an  addition  from  Okriseo  Aft,  as  is 
"Don"  for  "D.";  line  32,  the  italics  were  not  given  in  Ohriteo  Folk. 

Psge  525,  the  italics  and  the  footnote  were  not  in  Okrioto  Folk. 

Pegs  526.    The  footnote  is  added  ttom  Ohrisi'o  Folk.] 
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LETTER  78  [January) 

PAQB 

ComuaBARiAT 15 

(Vemce,  November  9.0,  1876.)  1.  The  seventh  year  of  Fors  to 
close  its  first  series.  Plans  for  a  future  series.  2.  **  Clavigera^"  as 
nailing  follies  to  the  barn-door.  Saying  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
that  "the  wealth  of  the  world  is  infinite/'  examined.  S,  4. 
Limitation  of  the  quantity  and  use  of  true  wealth.  5.  Fraud 
and  force  hitherto  the  modes  of  obtaining  land.  6,  7.  The 
newspapers  on  England's  '^  immense  accession  of  wealth,"  and 
their  tests  of  prosperity.  8.  The  author's  suggestions :  a  registry 
of  inhabitants  and  incomes  in  each  district :  e.f .,  Sheffield.  9*  A 
peace  commissariat.  10.  Community  of  wage-nind ;  idle  persons 
to  be  fed,  if  tolerated.  11.  A  Duke  of  Sheffield  to  be  elected. 
Advantages  of  fixed  salaries  beginning  to  be  perceived.  12. 
Middlemen  would  not  be  tolerat^,  if  once  visible :  retail,  and 
cost,  price  of  beer.  IS.  Drunkenness,  so  shocking  to  the  respect- 
able sodety  dining  with  the  brewer  at  Drayton  Park.  14.  The 
need  of  education.  The  art  of  being  rightly  amused.  15.  The 
Laws  of  Plato  on  Music. 

Notes  and  CoRBiavoNBaNCB. — 16.  Afiiiirs  of  the  Company.  17.  Affairs 
of  the  Master.    18.  Letter  from  *' A  Methodist  Preacher." 


LETTER  74  (Februafy) 

Father-Law 30 

(Femce,  Chridmas  Day,  1876.)  1,  2.  St.  Ursula  sends  the 
author  her  dianthus ;  and  a  friend  in  England,  a  sprig  of  vervain. 
Qasaic  significance  of  the  vervain:  Horace's  song  for  home 
sacrifice;  the  Greek  dianthus.  S.  Use  of  myths.  4.  Gift  of  a 
painting  of  a  pitcher  of  holy  water:  sacramental  significance 
of  Christ's  first,  and  last,  miracles.  {January  2,  1877.)  5.  The 
Dianthus.  6.  Significance  of  the  sculptures  on  the  Fig-tree  Angle 
and  Vine  Angle  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  (Jantiary  3.)  7,  8.  "Die 
story  of  Tobias  and  his  dog.  The  Dog  in  mythology.  9.  The 
sacredness  of  our  daily  bre^.  10,  11.  The  boy  with  a  basket 
of  rotten  figs  in  front  of  the  Ducal  Palace  (Letter  20,  §  4).     Old 
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Venetian  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  fruit  John  Bright  and  the 
author.  A  new  Com  Law  Rhyme  taught  to  the  author  in 
St  Mark's  Portico.  Results  of  free  trade  in  modem  Venetian 
greengrocery.  12.  Ancient  ''Mother  Law"  of  Venice  forbidding 
middlemen  in  the  sale  of  melons.  {January  5.)  IS.  Food  of  the 
poor  the  first  care  of  Venetian  legislation.  14.  The  prayer  for 
daily  bread.  15.  The  Devil's  taxes  on  the  food  of  the  poor. 
16.  ''Four  little  myths"  on  the  Eastem  Question. 

NoTBB  AND  CoRiuEBPONnaircB. — 17*  Accounts  of  the  Cbmpany.  18. 
Accounts  of  the  Master :  author's  absence  of  mind  at  Verona.  10.  Letter 
on  "Turkish  Loans  and  Bulgarian  Atrocities.''  20.  Reference  to  a  letter 
from  a  Scottish  correspondent 

LETTER  75  (March) 
Star  Law 54 


{Venice,  February  I,  1877.)  1,  S.  St  UrsuU's  mesnge:  the 
ministry  of  guardian  angels;  figuratiye  perceptions  and  real 
presences.  S,  "Cksli  Enarrant:"  analysis  of  Psalm  zix«;  its 
natural  and  spiritual  astronomy.  4.  Comparison  of  Psalms  viii. 
and  xix.  Astronomy,  ocular  and  telescopic,  compared.  5.  The 
British  Public  as  the  centre  of  the  Universe.  A  vision  of  the 
Heavens  and  Earth  without  their  God.  6.  Mental  knowledge  of 
the  stars,  how  possible,  and  how  differing  from  merely  instru- 
mental 7.  The  real  nature  of  wisdom.  What  England  should 
have  done  in  the  Eastem  Question.  8.  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Theodore,  the  standard-bearers  of  Venice:  the  pillars  of  the 
Piaszetta.  Deep  meaning  of  "Mother  Law."  9.  Note  by  Edward 
Cheney  on  the  "  Schools  or  Confraternities  of  Veniee.  Modicr- 
Law  of  St.  Theodore's  School.  Legend  of  St  Theodwe  and  the 
Dragon.  "Theodore,"  the  Divine  life  in  nature:  the  saint's 
prayer  to  the  divine  nature  in  his  horse,  and  conquest  of  the 
dragon.  {February  2.)  10.  Description  of  St.  Ursula's  flower  in 
morning  light  Death  of  the  author's  old  Chamouni  guide^  and 
of  James  Hinton.  11.  Story  of  a  Venetian  gondolier's  dog.  12. 
St.  Theodore's  dragon,  the  "Rahab"  of  the  Psalms.  IS.  AnimaU 
as  an  article  of  wealth :  how  to  obtain  our  share  of  it  14.  How 
boys  should  be  initiated  in  natural  history;  reference  to  the  life 
of  Thomas  Edward,  the  Scotch  naturalist  15.  Education  of 
gentlemen  by  three  animal  companions  and  tutors-~-dog,  horsoi 
and  eagle.  l6.  Brotherhood  to  the  beast  Divine  life  throughout 
creation.  17.  Canal  life  as  a  form  of  "university"  education. 
Steam  tram-cars  and  real  live  donkey  rides. 

NoTBB  AND  CoRBBgpoNDENOB. — 18.  Accoonts  of  the  Oompsiiy.  19. 
Affsirs  of  the  Master.  20,  21.  Letter  on  the  system  of  election  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Author's  suggestion  of  **  cardinaMdeTB,"  22.  Sup- 
posed letter  from  Carlvle  on  "  The  Gospel  of  Dirt"  23.  Letter  from  Mr. 
W.  Hale  White  on  House-building.  24.  A  note  on  spirals:  medianical 
and  naturat 
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LETTER  76  {Jprit) 

PAQE 

Our  Battle  is  Immortal 82 

(Femce,  Sund€^,  March  4,  1877.)  A  passage  fit>m  Plato.— 1. 
Salvation  and  destruction  of  States;  their  causes  sunmed  bj 
Plato.  Tlie  Divine  Life  in  organic  nature;  man  the  possession 
of  God.  S.  "Seas  of  Death  and  sunless  gulfs  of  Doubt"  3. 
Tennyson's  "Prefatory  Sonnet"  to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  com- 
pared with  Wordsworth's  "  Daffodils."  Song  for  delight  the  vital 
form  of  poetiy.  4.  So  also  art  and  ironwork;  the  ''Harmonious 
Blacsksmith."  Religious  laws  underlying  the  active  work  of  St. 
George's  Guild.  5.  More  distinctively  Christian  tone  in  the 
author's  recent  writings.  Fallacy  in  his  art  teaching  discovered 
by  the  author  at  Assisi  in  1874.  6.  His  early  enthusiasm  for 
religious  painting.  His  discovety  of  Tintoret,  and  admiration  for 
the  non-religious  work  of  Titian.  7.  Resolution  to  do  work  well 
the  only  true  foundation  of  religion;  the  true  ''Religion  of 
Humanity."  The  author's  erroneous  conclusion  that  the  great 
worldly  painters  were  in  opposition  to  the  sacred  painters^  and 
that  the  religions  artists  «were- weaker  than  the  irreligious.  8. 
Impression  made  on  the  author's  mind  by  a  service  at  the 
Waldensian  Chapel  at  Turin :  his  conversion  from  Protestant 
insolence.  9«  Recognition  of  the  real  intellectual  strength  of 
Giotto.  10.  The  author  s  ''  Catholic  "  faith :  deep  and  true  sense 
of  the  term.  1 1 .  The  Catholic  Epistles.  1 2.  The  question  of  Jude ; 
and  the  answer  of  Jesus,  defining  the  two  species  of  men.  18.  The 
epistle  general  of  Jude  the  sum  of  all  the  Epistles:  imperative 
to  St.  George's  Company.  14.  Character  and  failures  of  Mazsini 
and  Garibaldi.     The  days  of  Kinghood  and  Priesthood  not  ended. 

NoTBi  AKD  OoRRBiPONDBNCE.— 15.  Affiurs  of  the  ComiMUiy :  provision 
of  allotments  at  Sheffield.  16.  AfRurs  of  the  Master :  his  discovery  of 
the  inscription  on  the  church  of  St.  James  of  the  Rialto.  17-19.  General 
statement  of  his  fortune  and  his  disposal  of  it  20,  21.  His  plans  for 
the  future.  22.  Letter  on  William  Tyndale's  house  at  Little  Sodbuiy,  with 
extracts  firom  Faber  and  Froude  on  Tyndale's  translation  of  the  Bible. 

LETTER  77  {May) 

The  Lord  that  Bought  Us 107 

{Venice,  EaHer  Sundajf,  1877.)  1.  Education:  difficulties  of  the 
School  Board  therein^  on  the  hypothesis  of  there  being  no  God. 
Irreconcilableness  of  the  Decalogue  with  modem  practices.  Dis- 
estaUishroeat,  of  many  powers  besides  that  of  the  Church, 
approacJiing.  2.  Author's  translation  of  the  opening  passage  of 
the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude.  8.  Importance  of  using  the  same 
word  in  English,  where  it  is  the  same  in  the  original.  Notes  on 
the  passage:  competition,  the  ''fury"  of  St.  Jude.  4.  God  as 
the  only  true  '^ Despot";  meaning  of  the  words  ''Despot" 
and  ''Tyrant"     Instructions  to  Sheffield  shoemakers.     5.  Frank 
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exposure  of  accounts  required  in  St  George's  Company.  6.  Why 
the  British  soul  is  impatient  of  confession  and  inquisition.  7,  8. 
The  desire  for  secrecy  implies  guilt  or  danger.  Our  abiliW  to  say 
the  Lord's  Prayer  the  sign  of  a  good  day.  9.  Photographs  ot  capitals 
of  the  Ducal  Palace  sent  to  the  Sheffield  Museum :  the  Virtues 
and  the  Sages.     10.  Treatment  of  foliage  and  hair  in  sculpture. 

Notes  and  Correspondence. — 11.  Aiiiairs  of  the  Company.  Sugges- 
tions to  women  for  securing  good  linen  and  other  stuffs.  12.  Afiairs  of 
the  Master.  Furtiier  notes  on  his  disposal  of  his  fortune.  13.  Newspaper 
paragraph  on  the  Wesleyan  Mayor  of  St  Helens  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Liverpool.  14.  The  author's  comments  thereon.  15.  Instance 
at  Venice  of  ^'  turning  the  grace  of  God  into  fury "  :  advertisement  of 
''Great  Sabbath  of  Uie  Witches"  on  the  front  of  St.  Mark's.  16. 
Newspaper  paragraph  on  the  walls  of  Berwick^  and  the  proposal  to  sell 
a  part  of  them  to  the  Corporation ;  North  British  Railway  station  built 
on  the  site  of  Berwick  Castle. 


LETTER  78  {Jwi^) 

The  Sword  of  Michael i         •     124 

{Venice,  May  9,  1877.)  1.  The  eighteenth  capital  of  the 
Ducal  Palace.  The  Angel  of  the  Moon:  heraldic  and  pictorial 
symbolism  distinguished.  2.  The  Angel  of  Jupiter.  3,  4.  The 
Archangel  Michael.  Uriel,  the  modern  Archangel,  and  Photo- 
mphy.  Why  is  there  no  Ducal  Palace  at  Sheffield  ?  5-7.  Lesson 
Photograph  (The  *'  Etruscan  Leucothea  ")  discussed.  Sculpturesque 
treatment  of  hair.  Comparison  with  Athena.  Sculpturesque 
treatment  of  drapery.  8.  Photographs  of  St.  Mark's  sent  to  the 
Sheffield  Museum.  Treatment  of  the  west  front  by  the  modem 
Venetians.  Modem  Advertisements  upon  it,  to  be  compared  with£ 
the  ancient  Inscriptions  on  the  mosaics  inside.  9*  St.  George's" 
Company  not  a  new  thing,  but  the  re-declaration  of  laws  as  old 
as  Sinai.  10.  The  Modem  Decalogue.  11.  ''Let  him  that  stole 
steal  no  more."  12,  13.  Beers,  still  and  sparkling;  different 
codes  of  morality  respecting  them,  enunciated  by  Mr.  Greg. 
Author's  challenges  to  Mr.  Greg,  Mr.  Fawcett,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester  in  regard  to  wages,  interest,  and  rent  14.  Author's 
land  experiment  at  Sheffield.  Why  he  assumes  the  Mastership 
of  St.  George's  Guild.  Harmony  of  his  literary  work  as  leading 
up  to  Fori  Clavigera.  15.  His  message  on  political  matters  suffi- 
ciently spoken^  Plans  for  future  rest.  l6.  Translation  of  passage 
from  the  Laws  of  Plato. 


Notes  and  Correspondence. — 17.  Affiiirs  of  the  Company :  hitch  in 
the  purchase  of  land  in  Sheffield.  18.  Afiairs  of  the  Master :  statement 
by  Miss  Octavia  Hill  about  his  houses  in  London.  19.  Speech  by 
nofeBBOT  Goldwin  Smith  on  the  ^^  marvellous  growth  of  wealth."  20. 
Illustrated  by  a  newspaper  article  on  margarine,  as  superseding  butter. 
21.  Increase  of  money  not  increase  of  prosperity.  22.  '^  A  Plea  for  Boys  " 
Quoted  with  approval  from  the  Xew  York  Christian  Union.  23.  Letter 
nrom  John  Guy  on  the  use  of  machinery. 
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LETTER  79  {July) 

PAOS 

IiTK  Guards  of  Nkw  Life 146 

(Heme  Hill,  June  18.)  1.  Work  without  wages  inconceivable 
to  the  modem  mind.  2.  Spirit  in  which  St.  George's  land  at 
Sheffield  is  to  be  worked.  3,  Loyalty  and  obedience  possible 
in  useful,  no  less  than  in  useless,  employment  4.  Why  no  rent 
is  to  be  asked  for  St.  George's  land  at  Abbeydale.  o.  Peace, 
not  necessarily  joy,  the  promised  reward  of  right  doing.  6. 
Statement  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall  that  ''for  our  working  men 
no  heroic  tales  exist"  7.  Where  are  our  painters  to  come  from  ? 
8,  9-  Further  passages  from  Mr.  Horsfall's  letter  on  the  state 
of  arts  in  England,  with  the  author's  remarks  thereon.  10. 
Criticism  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  11.  An  appreciation  of  Bume- 
Jcmes.  Attack  on  Whistler.  12.  Pictures  by  Heilbuth  and  Tissot. 
What  Millais  might  have  been:  his  animal  painting.  IS.  Story 
of  a  horse  and  kitten. 

Notes  and  OoiutBBFONnEifcB. — 14.  Affiurs  of  the  Company :  appoint- 
ment of  new  Trustees.  Purchase  of  a  picture  by  Verroccnio.  Accounts. 
16.  Future  plans  for  Fin's  CUmgera.  16,  17.  lictters  from  a  school- 
mistress on  the  education  of  girls.     18.  Note  on  the  reclamation  of  land. 

LETTER  80  {August) 
The  Two  Clayioera 170 

(Bvrma^ham,  Jtdy  l6.)  1.  The  author  taken  captive  by  his 
enemies  at  Birmingham.  2.  Relations  of  masters  and  men :  the 
life  of  the  woikman,  St.  George's  only  thought.  3.  The  numbers 
of  miserable  poor  and  of  happy  rich.  4.  Author's  visit  to  St 
George's  land  at  Bewdlej,  and  to  two  women  nailmakers.  5. 
Wages  of  these  "  Clavigerae."  6.  The  figures  in  Bume-Jones' 
**  Mirror  of  Venus  "  contrasted.  7.  Ladies  (the  best  and  prettiest 
of  them)  answerable  for  all  the  mischief  that  goes  on  in  the 
world.  Letter  from  Coventry  Patmore,  in  remonstrance  against 
Letter  64,  on  the  duties  of  women.  8.  Translation  of  a  passage 
from  the  Laws  of  Plato  on  the  ''father-laws,"  or  guardian  laws, 
of  Greece.  9.  Usury  is  a  denial  of  one  of  the  guardian  laws  of 
States.     10.  Main  principle  of  usury  defined. 

NoTBB  AND  €k>BBBBPONDEN0B.  1 1 .  Affiurs  of  the  Oompany .  To  be  called 
''St  Geoige's  Guild."  12.  Purchase  of  land  at  Mickley  (Abbeydale). 
Aecounta  Idb  Affiurs  of  the  Master.  The  author  and  his  friends.  14. 
A  clergjrman's  letter  in  defence  of  usury.  15-17.  Correspondence  on  the 
alleged  inconsisteney  of  the  author  in  deuouncinK  usury  and  receiving 
interest  from  investments.  18.  Letter  on  the  lire  of  a  good  workman. 
19.  Letter  on  Church  Service  in  modem  days.  20.  Letter  on  the  pro- 
portion of  rent  to  the  income  of  the  poor.  21.  Letters  from  George 
Allen  on  bees  and  School  Board  education.    22.  Letter  from  a  young  lady. 
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LETTER  81  {Sepiember) 

PAOB 

The  First  Epistle  of  John 191 
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LETTER  78 

COMMISSARIAT^ 

Venice,  fiOth  November^  1876. 

I.  The  day  on  which  this  letter  will  be  published  will,  I 
trust,  be  the  first  of  the  seventh  year  of  the  time  during 
which  I  have  been  permitted,  month  by  month,  to  con- 
tinue the  series  of  Fors  Clavigera.  In  which  seventh  year 
I  hope  to  gather  into  quite  clear  form  the  contents  of  all 
the  former  work;  closing  the  seventh  volume  with  accu- 
nte  index  of  the  whole.'  These  seven  volumes,  if  I  thus 
complete  them,  will  then  be  incorporated  as  a  single  work 
in  the  consecutive  series  of  my  books. 

If  I  am  spared  to  continue  the  letters  beyond  the 
seventh  year,  their  second  series'  will  take  a  directly 
practical  character,  giving  account  of,  and  directing,  the 
actual  operations  of  St.  George's  Company;  and  containing 
elements  of  instruction  Nfor  its  schools,  the  scheme  of  which 
shall  be,  I  will  answer  for  it,^  plainly  enough,  by  the  end 
of  this  year,  understood.  For,  in  the  present  volume,'  I 
intend  speaking  directly,  in  every  letter,  to  the  Yorkshire 

t  [See  below,  §  9.] 

*  rOn  this  subject,  see  below,  p.  166.] 

'  [Letters  85-96  (No.  85  hevig  the  first  of  the  eighth  year)  were  called  '^New 
Sertes" :  see  the  Bibliographical  Note  (above^,  p.  zxx.).] 

*  ["Bnt  I  did  not  say  'If  the  Lord  will^'  and  the  answer  was  an  entirely 
unexpected  one." — M8,  note  by  Author  in  his  copy.  He  refers  to  the  illnesses  whicn 
made  the  last  volume  of  JFbr«  intermittent,  and  prevented  hun  from  cairying  out 
the  intentions  stated  in  the  tex^  which,  moreover,  were  somewhat  modified  in  a 
later  Letter  (see  below,  p.  138).]    % 

*  [Of  the  original  edition.  Letters  73-84.] 
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operatives,  and  answering  every  question  they  choose  to  put 
to  me, — ^being  very  sure  that  they  will  omit  few  relevant 
ones. 

2.  And  first  they  must  imderstand  one  more  meaning 
I  have  in  the  title  of  the  book.  By  calling  it  the  ''Nail 
bearer/'  I  mean  not  only  that  it  fastens  in  sure  place  the 
truths  it  has  to  teach  (January,  1872  ^),  but  also,  that  it  nails 
down  as  on  the  bam-door  of  our  future  homestead,  for 
permanent  and  picturesque  exposition,  the  extreme  follies 
of  which  it  has  to  give  warning:  so  that  in  expanded 
heraldry  of  beak  and  claw,  the  spread,  or  split,  harpies  and 
owls  of  modem  philosophy  may  be  for  evermore  studied, 
by  the  curious,  in  the  parched  skins  of  them. 

For  instance,  at  once,  and  also  for  beginning  of  some 
such  at  present  needful  study,  look  back  to  Letter  44, 
§§  2,  8,'  wherein  you  will  find  a  paragraph  thus  nailed  fast 
out  of  the  Pall  Mail  Gazette — a  paragraph  which  I  must 
now  spend  a  little  more  space  of  bam-door  in  delicately 
expanding.  It  is  to  the  following  efibct  (I  repeat,  for  the 
sake  of  readers  who  cannot  refer  to  the  earlier  volumes) : — 

'^The  wealth  of  this  world  may  be  'practically'  regarded  as  infinitely 
great.  It  is  not  true  that  what  one  man  appropriates  becomes  thereby 
useless  to  others ;  and  it  is  also  untrue  that  force  or  fraud,  direct  or 
indirect,  are  the  principal,  or  indeed  that  they  are  at  all  conmioa  or  ira« 
portant>  modes  of  acquiring  wealth." 

You  will  find  this  paragraph  partly  answered,  though 
but  with  a  sneer,  in  the  following  section,  §  4;  but  I  now 
take  it  up  more  seriously,  for  it  is  needful  you  should  see 
the  fiill  depth  of  its  lying. 

8.  The  "  wealth  of  this  world "  consists,  broadly,  in  its 
healthy  food-giving  land,  its  convenient  building  land,  its 
useful  animals,  its  useful  minerals,  its  books,  and  works  of  art* 

The  healthy  food-giving  land,  so  far  from  being  infinite, 
is,  in  fine  quality,  limited  to  narrow  belts   of  the  globe. 

^  [Letter  13,  §  4  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  231 ;  and  compare  Letter  60,  S  2 
(VoL  XXVIII.  p.  463).] 

«  [Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  126-128.1 

s  [Compare  A  Joy  far  Ever,  {§  144  wq.  (VoL  XVL  pp.  129  ieq.),'] 
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What  properly  belongs  to  you  as  Yorkshiremen  is  only 
Yoikshire.  You,  by  appropriating  Yorkshire,  keep  other 
peo^e  from  living  in  Yorkshire.  The  Yorkshire  squires  say 
the  whole  of  Yorkshire  bdongs  to  thevij  and  wiU  not  let 
any  part  of  Yorkshire  become  useful  to  anybody  else,  but 
fay  ^forcing  payment  of  rent  for  the  use  oi  it ;  nor  will 
the  farmers  who  rent  it  allow  its  produce  to  become  useful 
to  anybody  else  but  by  demanding  the  highest  price  they 
can  get  fw  the  same. 

The  convenient  building  land  of  the  world  is  so  far  from 
bemg  infinite,  that,  m  London,  you  find  a  woman  of  eight- 
and-twenty  paying  one-^md-ninepence  a  week  for  a  room  in 
wiuch  she  dies  of  suffocaticm  with  her  child  in  her  arms 
(Parss  December,  1872  ^) ;  and,  in  Edinburgh,  you  find  people 
pa3ring  two  pounds  twdve  shillings  a  year  for  a  space  nine 
feet  long,  five  broad,  and  six  high,  ventilated  only  by  the 
dumney  {JFors,  April,  1874;  and  compare  March,  1878^). 

4.  The  useful  animals  of  the  world  are  not  infinite :  the 
finest  horses  are  very  rare;  and  the  squires  who  ride  them, 
by  appropriating  them,  prevent  you  and  me  from  riding 
them.  If  you  and  I  and  the  rest  of  the  mob  took  them 
fimn  the  squires,  we  could  not  at  present  probably  ride 
them;  and  unless  we  cut  them  up  and  ate  them,  we  could 
not  divide  than  among  us,  because  they  are  not  infinite. 

The  useful  minends  of  Yorkshire  are  iron,  coal,  and 
marble, — in  large  quantities,  but  not  infinite  quantities  by 
any  means;  and  the  masters  and  managers  of  the  coal 
mines,  spending  their  coal  on  making  useless  things  out  of 
the  iron,  prevent  the  poor  all  over  England  from  having 
fires,  so  that  they  can  now  only  afford  close  stoves  (if 
those!)  (Fors,  March,  1878'). 

The  books  and  works  of  art  in  Yorkshire  are  not  infi- 
nite, nor  even  in  England.  Mr.  Fawkes'  Turners  are  many, 
but  not  infinite  at  all,  and  as  long  as  they  are  at  Farnley 

»  [Letter  24,  §  19  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  431).] 

«  [Letter  40,  §  11  (VoL   XXVIIL  p.  73),  and  Letter  27,  §  11  (Vol.  XXVII. 
p.  498).] 

«  [Letter  27,  §  14  (VoL  XXVIL  p.  602).] 
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they  can't  be  at  Sheffield.  My  own  thirty  Turners^  are  not 
infinite,  and  as  long  as  they  are  at  Oxford,  can't  be  at  Shef- 
field. You  won't  find,  I  believe,  another  such  thirteenth- 
century  Bible  as  I  have  given  you,*  in  all  Yorkshire;  and 
so  far  from  other  books  being  infinite,  there's  hardly  a 
woman  in  England,  now,  who  reads  a  dean  one,  because 
she  can't  afibrd  to  have  one  but  by  borrowing.' 

5.  So  much  for  the  infinitude  of  wealth.  For  the  mode 
of  obtaining  it,  all  the  land  in  England  was  first  taken  by 
force,  and  is  now  kept  by  force.  Some  day,  I  do  not  doubt 
you  will  yourselves  seize.it  by  force.^  Land  never  has  been, 
nor  can  be,  got,  nor  kept,  otherwise,  when  the  population 
on  it  was  as  large  as  it  could  maintain.  The  establishment 
of  laws  respecting  its  possession  merely  defines  and  directs 
the  force  by  which  it  is  held :  *  and  firaud,  so  far  from  being 
an  unimportant  mode  of  acquiring  wealth,  is  now  the  only 
possible  one;  our  merchants  say  openly  that  no  man  can 
become  rich  by  honest  dealing.  And  it  is  precisely  because 
fraud  and  force  are  the  chief  means  of  becoming  rich,  that 
a  writer  for  the  PaJl  Mall  Grozette  was  found  capable  of 
writing  this  passage.  No  man  could  by  mere  overflow  of 
his  natural  folly  have  written  it.  Only  in  the  settled  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  the  interest  of  Fraud  and  Force;  only 
in  firaudfuUy  writing  for  the  concealment  of  Fraud,  and 
frantically  writing  for  the  help  of  unjust  Force,  do  literary 
men  become  so  senseless.* 

The  wealth  of  the  world  is  not  infinite,  then,  my  Sheffield 
friends;  and  moreover,  it  is  most  of  it  unjustly  divided, 
because  it  has  been  gathered  by  fraud,  or  by  dishonest 
force,  and  distributed  at  the  will,  or  lavished  by  the  n^lect, 
of  such  iniquitous  gatherers.    And  you  have  to  ascertain 

^  [RuBkin's  collection  of  Torners  was  much  more  namerous  (see  Vol.  XIII. 
pp.  656^58).  He  mast  here  refer  to  those  which  happened  to  be  in  his  rooms  at 
Corpus  at  this  time.] 

2  [See  Letter  70,  §  13  (Vol.  XXVIH.  p.  727).] 

•  Compare  Letter  16,  §  12  (Vol.  XXVIL  p.  288).] 

•  Compare  Letter  2,  §  3  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  30).] 

»  [Compare  Letter  46,  §  9  (Vol.  XXVIH,  p.  152).] 

•  [Compare  below,  p.  200.] 
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definitely,  if  you  will  be  wise  Yorkshiremen,  how  much  of 
it  is  actually  within  your  reach  in  Yorkshire,  and  may  be 
got  without  fraud,  by  honest  force.  Compare  Propositions 
V.  and  VI.,  October,  1872.' 

6.  It  ought  to  be  a  very  pleasant  task  to  you,  this 
ascertaining  how  much  wealth  is  within  your  reach  in  York- 
shire, if,  as  I  see  it  stated  m  the  article  of  the  Times  on 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  speech  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner, 
quoted  in  GaUgnam  of  the  10th  of  November,  1876:' 
''The  immense  accession  of  wealth  which  this  country  has 
received  through  the  development  of  the  railway  system 
and  the  establishment  of  free  trade,  makes  the  present  war 
expenditure,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  What  it  does  in  the  way  of 
begetting  and  feeding  Woolwich  Infants'  is  not  at  present 
your  affair;  your  business  is  to  find  out  what  it  does,  and 
what  you  can  help  it  to  do,  in  making  it  prudent  for  you 
to  beget,  and  easy  for  you  to  feed,  Yorkshire  infants. 

But  are  you  quite  sure  the  Times  is  right?  Are  we 
indeed,  to  b^gin  with,  richer  than  we  were?  How  is  any- 
body to  know?  Is  there  a  man  in  Sheffield  who  can, — 
I  do  not  say,  tell  you  what  the  country  is  worth, — but 
even  show  you  how  to  set  about  ascertaining  what  it  is 
worth? 

The  Times  vrsy^  Mcrving  Post  way,  and  Daily  News 
way  of  finding  out,  is  an  easy  one  enough,  if  only  it  be 
exact. 

Look  back  to  Fors  of  December,  1871,^  and  you  will 
find  the  Tiroes  telling  you  that  '^  by  every  kind  of  measure, 

1  fLetter  22,  §§  11,  12  (Vol.  XXVH.  pp.  379,  380).] 

'  [GaMffrumi  must  have  been  here  quoting  from  some  other  paper.  The  passage 
cited  doefi  not  oocnr  in  the  article  of  the  Timeg,  which  was  by  no  means  erympathetic 
towards  Lord  Beaconsfield's  speech ;  in  this  he  said  (on  the  eve  ox  the  Con* 
fltantinople  Conference) :  "  Although  the  policy  of  England  is  peace,  there  is  no 
eoontiy  so  well  prepared  for  war  as  our  own.  If  she  enters  into  a  conflict  in 
a  ru^hteous  cause,  if  the  contest  is  one  which  concerns  her  liberty,  her  inde- 
pendence, or  her  Empire,  her  resources  are,  I  feel,  inexhaustible.  She  is  not  a. 
ooontry  that,  when  she  enters  into  a  campugn,  has  to  ask  herself  whether  she 
can  flopport  a  second  or  a  third  campaign. 'H 

•  riee  Letter  2,  §  20  n.  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  43).] 

«  [Letter  12,  §  24  (VoL  XXVII.  p.  216).] 
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and  on  every  principle  of  calculation,  the  growth  of  our 
prosperity  is  established/*  because  we  drink  twice  as  much 
beer,  and  smoke  three  times  as  many  pipes,  as  we  used  to. 
But  it  is  quite  conceivable  to  me  that  a  man  may  drink 
twice  as  much  beer,  and  smoke  three  times  as  many  pipes, 
as  he  used  to  do,  yet  not  be  the  richer  man  for  it,  nor  his 
wife  or  children  materially  better  off  for  it. 

7.  Again,  the  Morning  Post  tells  you  (JFbry,  October, 
1872^)  that  because  the  country  is  at  present  in  a  state  of 
unexampled  prosperity,  coals  and  meat  are  at  famine  prices ; 
and  the  Daily  News  tells  you  {Fors^  May,  1878*)  that  be- 
cause coals  are  at  famine  prices,  the  capital  of  the  country 
is  increased.  By  the  same  rule,  when  everything  else  is  at 
fiunine  prices,  the  capital  of  the  country  will  be  at  its  maxi- 
mum, and  you  will  all  starve  in  the  proud  moral  conscious- 
ness of  an  affluence  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the 
universe.  In  the  meantime  your  wealth  and  prosperity 
have  only  advanced  you  to  the  moderately  enviable  point  of 
not  being  able  to  indulge  in  what  the  Comkill  Magazine 
{Fors,  April,  1878 •)  calls  "the  luxury  of  a  wife,"  till  you  are 
forty-five — ^unless  you  choose  to  sacrifice  all  your  prospects 
in  Ufe  for  that  unjustifiable  piece  of  extravagance; — and 
your  young  women  {Fors,  May,  1878*)  are  applying,  two 
thousand  at  a  time,  for  places  in  the  Post  Ofiicel 

8.  All  this  is  doubtless  very  practical,  and  businesslike, 
and  comfortable,  and  truly  English.  But  suppose  you  set 
your  wits  to  work  for  once  in  a  Florentine  or  Venetian 
manner,  and  ask,  as  a  merchant  of  Venice  would  have 
asked,  or  a  "  good  man  "  of  the  trades  of  Florence,  luyw  much 
money  there  is  in  the  town, — who  has  got  it,  and  what  is 
becoming  of  it  ?  These,  my  Sheffield  Mends,  are  the  first  of 
economical  problems  for  you,  depend  upon  it;  perfectly 
soluble  when  you  set  straightforwardly  about  them;  or,  so 


Letter  22,  §  7  (Vol  XXVII.  p.  876).l 
Letter  29,  §  1  (Vol  XXVII.  p.  527).J 
Letter  28,  §  19  (Vol  XXVII.  p.  621).] 
Letter  29,  §  10  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  638).] 
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fiur  as  insoluble,  instantly  indicating  the  places  where  the 
roguery  is.  Of  money  honestly  got,  and  honourably  in 
use,  you  can  get  account:  of  money  ill  got,  and  used  to 
swindle  with,  you  will  get  none. 

But  take  account  at  least  of  what  is  countable.  Your 
initial  jHroceeding  must  be  to  map  out  a  Sheffield  district 
dearly.  Within  the  border  of  that,  you  will  hold  yourselves 
Sheffielders ;— outside  of  it,  let  the  Wakefield  and  Bradford 
people  look  after  themselves ;  but  determine  your  own  limits, 
and  see  that  things  are  managed  well  within  them.  Your 
next  work  is  to  count  heads.  You  must  register  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  in  your  Sheffield  district  (compare  and 
read  carefully  the  opening  of  the  Fors  of  February  last 
year^);  then  register  their  incomes  and  expenditure;  it  will 
be  a  business,  but  when  you  have  done  it,  you  will  know 
what  you  are  about,  and  how  much  the  town  is  really 
worth. 

9.  Then  the  next  business  is  to  establish  a  commissariat.' 
Eiiowing  how  many  mouths  you  have  to  feed,  you  know 
how  much  food  is  wanted  daily.  To  get  that  quantity 
good;  and  to  distribute  it  without  letting  middlemen  steal 
the  half  of  it,  is  the  first  great  duty  of  civic  authority  in 
villages,  of  ducal  authority  in  cities  and  provinces,  and  of 
kingly  authority  in  kingdoms. 

Now,  for  tiie  organization  of  your  commissariat,  there 
are  two  laws  to  be  carried  into  effect,  as  you  gain  intelli- 
gence and  unity,  very  different  from  anything  yet  conceived 
for  your  co-operative  stores — (which  are  a  good  and  wise 
b^pinmng,  no  less).  Of  which  laws  the  first  is  that,  till 
all  the  mouths  in  the  Sheffield  district  are  fed,  no  food 
must  be  sold  to  strangers.  Make  all  the  ground  in  your 
district  as  productive  as  possible,  both  in  cattle  and  vege- 
tables ;  and  see  that  such  meat  and  vegetables  be  distributed 
swiftly  to   those  who  most   need  them,   and  eaten   fresh. 

*  [Letter  62,  §  3  (Vol.  XXVm.  p.  613).] 
<  [See  the  title  to  this  Letter.] 
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Not  a  mouthful  of  anything  is  to  be  sold  across  the  border, 
whQe  any  one  is  hungry  within  it. 

10.  Then  the  second  law  is,  that  as  long  as  any  one 
remains  unfed,  or  barebacked,  the  wages  fund  must  be  in 
common.*  When  every  man,  woman,  and  child  is  fed  and 
clothed,  the  saving  men  may  begin  to  lay  by  money,  if 
they  like;  but  while  there  is  hunger  and  cold  among  you, 
there  must  be  absolutely  no  purse-feeding,  nor  coin-wrap- 
ping. You  have  so  many  bellies  to  fill; — ^so  much  wages 
fund  (besides  the  eatable  produce  of  the  district)  to  do  it 
with.t  Every  man  must  bring  all  he  earns  to  the  conunon 
stock. 

"Whatl  and  the  industrious  feed  the  idle?'' 
Assuredly,  my  friends;  and  the  more  assiu*edly  because 
under  that  condition  you  will  presently  come  to  regard  their 
idleness  as  a  social  offence,  and  deal  with  it  as  such : 
which  is  precisely  the  view  God  means  you  to  take  of  it, 
and  the  dealing  He  intends  you  to  measure  to  it.  But  if 
you  think  yourselves  exempted  from  feeding  the  idle,  you 
will  presently  believe  yourselves  privileged  to  take  advan- 
tage of  then*  idleness  by  lending  money  to  them  at  usury^ 
raising  duties  on  their  dissipation,  and  bujring  then*  stock 
and  furniture  cheap  when  they  fail  in  business.  Where- 
upon you  will  soon  be  thankful  that  your  neighboiu*'s 
shutters  are   still  up,   when  yours   are  down;  and   gladly 

*  Don't  shriek  out  at  this^  for  an  impossible  fancy  of  St.  George's. 
St.  George  only  cares  about,  and  tells  you,  the  constantly  necessary  Uws 
in  a  well-organijEed  state.  Thu  is  a  temporarily  expedient  law  in  a  dis- 
tressed one.  No  man,  of  a  boat's  crew  on  short  allowance  in  the  Atlantic, 
is  allowed  to  keep  provisions  in  a  private  locker; — still  less  must  any  man 
of  the  crew  of  a  cUif  on  short  allowance.^ 

t  ''But  how  if  other  districts  refused  to  sell  us  food,  as  you  say  we 
should  refuse  to  sell  food  to  ihemV 

You  Skeffielders  are  to  refuse  to  sell  food  only  because  food  is  scarce 
with  you,  and  cutlery  plenty.  And  as  you  had  once  a  reputation  for 
cutlery,  and  have  yet  skill  enough  left  to  recover  it  if  vou  will,  the  other 
districts  of  England  (and  some  abroad)  will  be  glad  still  to  give  you  some 
of  their  dinner  in  exchange  for  knives  and  forks, — which  is  a  perfectly 
sagacious  and  expedient  arrangement  for  all  concerned. 

1  [Oompare  Time  and  Tide,  §  66  (Vol  XVII.  p.  372).] 
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promote  his  vice  for  your  advantage.     With  no   ultimate 
good  to  yourself,  even  at  the  devil's  price,  believe  me. 

11.  Now,  therefore,  for  actual  beginning  of  organization 
of  this  Sheffield  commissariat,  since  probably,  at  present, 
you  won't  be  able  to  prevail  on  the  Duke  of  York^  to 
undertake  the  duty,  you  must  elect  a  duke  of  Sheffield, 
for  yourselves.  Elect  a  doge,  if,  for  the  present,  to  act  only 
as  purveyor-general: — honest  doge  he  must  be,  with  an 
active  and  kind  duchess.  If  you  can't  find  a  couple  of 
honest  and  well-meaning  married  souls  in  all  Sheffield  to 
trust  the  matter  to,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say :  for  by 
such  persons,  and  by  such  virtue  in  them  only,  is  the  thing 
to  be  done. 

Once  found,  you  are  to  give  them  fixed  salary*  and 
fixed  authority ;  no  prince  has  ever  better  earned  his  income, 
no  consul  ever  needed  stronger  Uctors,  than  these  will,  in 
true  doing  of  their  work.  Then,  by  these,  the  accurately 
estimated  demand,  and  the  accurately  measured  supply,  are 
to  be  coupled,  with  the  least  possible  slack  of  chain;  and 
the  quality  of  food,  and  price,  absolutely  tested  and  limited 

12.  But  what's  to  become  of  the  middleman?^ 

If  you  really  saw  the  middleman  at  his  work,  you 
would  not  ask  that  twice.  Here's  my  publisher,  Mr.  AUen, 
gets  tenpence  a  dozen  for  his  cabbages;  the  consumer  pays 
threepence  each.     That  is  to  say,  you  pay  for  three  cabbages 

*  The  idea  of  fixed  salary,  I  thankfully  perceive,  is  beginning  to  be 
taken  ap*  by  philanthropic  persons  (see  notice  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
lk|aors  in  Pall  Mall  Budget  for  December  8,  1876^),  but  still  connected 
with  the  entirely  fatal  noUon  that  they  are  all  to  have  a  fixed  salary  them- 
selves for  doing  nothing  but  lend  money,  which,  till  they  whoUy  quit 
themselves  of,  they  will  be  helpless  for  good. 

^  [At  the  time  when  Ruskin  wrote,  there  was,  however,  no  Duke  of  York, 
the  title  having  been  in  abeyance  from  the  death  of  George  lll.'s  son  FVederick  in 
1827  to  the  creation  of  the  present  Prince  of  Wales  as  Duke  of  York  in  1892.1 

*  [The  question  is  taken  up  a^in  in  the  next  Letter:  tee  below,  pp.  41-42J 
-  "^ '        •         ^    "  - (I 


is,  since   Ruakin  preached  the   idea  in    Unto  tkU  Last  (1880):   see 
Vol.  3CVII.  pp.  83  iM.] 

*  [A  lea£ng  article  entitled  ^^The  Traffic  in  Intoxicating  liquors,"  discussing 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  advocacy  of  the  '' Gothenburg  System."  One  of  his  proposals 
is  described  as  being  ''  to  empower  local  authorities  to  carry  on  the  trade  themselves 
through  the  agency  of  managers  remunerated  by  fised  salaries."] 
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and  a  half,  and  the  middleman  keeps  two  and  a  half  for 
himself,  and  gives  you  one. 

Suppose  you  saw  this  financial  gentleman,  in  bodily 
presence,  toll-taking  at  your  door, — that  you  bought  three 
loaves,  and  saw  him  pocket  two,  and  pick  the  best  crust 
off  the  third  as  he  handed  it  in; — ^that  you  paid  for  a  pot 
of  beer,  and  saw  him  drink  two-thirds  of  it  and  hand  you 
over  the  pot  and  sops, — ^would  you  long  ask,  then,  what 
was  to  become  of  him  ? 

To  my  eictreme  surprise,  I  find,  on  looking  over  my 
two  long-delayed  indexes,^  that  there  occurs  not  in  either 
of  them  the  all-important  monosyllable  <'Beer."  But  if 
you  will  look  out  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  index 
for  1874,  under  the  articles  "Food"  and  "Fish,"*  and  now 
study  them  at  more  leisure,  and  consecutively,  they  will 
give  you  some  clear  notion  of  what  the  benefit  of  middle* 
men  is  to  you;  then^  finally  take  the  Fors  of  March» 
1878,'  and  read  §  10  carefully, — and  you  will  there  see 
that  it  has  been  shown  by  Professor  Kirk,  that  out  of  the 
hundred  and  fifty-six  millions  of  pounds  which  you  prove 
your  prosperity  by  spending  annually  on  beer  and  tobacco^ 
you  pay  a  hundred  millions  to  the  rich  middlemen,  and 
thirty  millions  to  the  middling  middlemen,  and  for  eveiy 
two  shillings  you  pay,  get  threepence-hal^enny-wwth  of 
beer  to  swallow  I 

18.  Meantime,  the  Bishop,  and  the  Rector,  and  the 
Rector's  lady,  and  the  dear  old  Quaker  spinster  who  lives 
in  Sweetbriar  Cottage,  are  so  shocked  that  you  drink  so 
much,  and  that  you  are  such  horrid  wretches  that  nothings 
can  be  done  for  you  1  and  you  mustn't  have  your  wages 
raised,  because  you  will  spend  them  in  nothing  but  drink. 
And  to-morrow  they  are  all  going  to  dine  at  Drayton 
Park,  with  the  brewer  who  is  your  member  of  Parliament^ 
and  is  building  a  public-house  at  the  railway  station,  and 

1  rSee  Vol.  XXVII.  pp.  437,  505,  553,  568.] 

*  [S«e  the  Index,  below,  p.  631 ;  and  for  the  entries  now  supplied  under  ^  Beer,*' 
p.  615.1 

•  [Letter  27  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  407).] 
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another  in  the  High  Street,  and  another  at  the  comer  of 
Philpott's  Liane,  and  another  by  the  stables  at  the  back 
of  Tunstall  Terrace,  outside  the  town,  where  he  has  just 
bricked  over  the  Dovesboume,  and  filled  Buttercup  Meadow 
with  broken  bottles;  and,  by  every  measure,  and  on  every 
jMrinciple  of  calculation,  the  growth  of  your  prosperity  is 
established  1 

You  helpless  sots  and  simpletons !  Can't  you  at  least 
manage  to  set  your  wives — ^what  you  have  got  of  them — 
to  brew  your  beer,  and  give  you  an  honest  pint  of  it  for 
your  money?  Let  them  have  the  halfpence  first,  anyhow, 
if  they  must  have  the  kicks  afterwards. 

Read  carefully  over,  then,  thirsty  and  hungry  friends, 
conoeming  these  questions  of  meat  and  drink,  that  whole 
Fars  of  March,  1878;  but  chiefly  Sir  Walter^s  letter,^  and 
what  it  sajrs  of  Education,  as  useless,  unless  you  limit  your 
tippling-houses.* 

14.  Yet  some  kind  of  education  is  instantly  necessary  to 
give  you  the  courage  and  sense  to  limit  them.  If  I  were 
in  your  place,  I  should  drink  myself  to  death  in  six  months, 
because  I  had  nothing  to  amuse  me;  and  such  education, 
therefore,  as  may  teach  you  how  to  be  rightly  amused  I 
am  trying  with  all  speed  to  provide  for  you.  For,  indeed, 
all  real  education,  though  it  begins  in  the  wisdom  of  John 
the  Baptist — (quite  literally  so;  first  in  washing  with  pure 
water'),  goes  on  into  an  entirely  merry  and  amused  life,  like 
St.  Ursula's;  and  ends  in  a  delightsome  death.  But  to  be 
amused  like  St.  Ursula  you  must  feel  like  her,  and  become 
interested  in  the  distinct  nature  of  Bad  and  Good.  Above 
all,  you  must  learn  to  know  faithful  and  good  men  from 
miscreants.'  Then  you  will  be  amused  by  knowing  the 
histofries  of  the  good  ones — and  very  greatly  entertained 
by  visiting  their  tombs,  and  seeing  their  statues.    You  wiU 

♦  Compare  Fors,  Fehruhty,  1872  [Letter  14,  §  18  (VoL  XXVII.  p.  ft56).] 


»  [Letter  27,  §  13  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  600).] 
«  ta)mpare  Letter  71,  5  12  (Vol.  XXVIII. 
•  [For  thia  word,  see  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  466 


XXVIII.  p.  740).] 
466.] 
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even  feel  yourselves  pleased,  some  day,  in  walking  consider 
able  distances,  with  that  and  other  objects,  and  so  truly 
seeing  foreign  countries,  and  the  shrines  of  the  holy  men 
who. are  alive  in  them,  as  well  as  the  shrines  of  the  dead. 
You  will  even,  should  a  voyage  be  necessary,  learn  to  rejoice 
upon  the  sea,  provided  you  know  first  how  to  row  upon  it, 
and  to  catch  the  winds  that  rule  it  with  bright  sails.  You 
will  be  amused  by  seeing  pretty  people  wear  beautiful 
dresses  when  you  are  not  kept  yoiurselves  in  rags,  to  pay 
for  them;  you  will  be  amused  by  hearing  beautiful  music, 
when  you  can  get  your  steam-devil's  tongues,  and  throats, 
and  wind-holes  anywhere  else,  stopped,  that  you  may  hear  it ; 
and  take  enough  pains  yourselves  to  learn  to  know  it,  when 
you  do.  All  which  sciences  and  arts  St.  Grcorge  will  teach 
you,  in  good  time,  if  you  are  obedient  to  him: — ^without 
obedience,  neither  he  nor  any  saint  in  heaven  can  help  you.^ 
15.  Touching  which,  now  of  all  men  hated  and  abused, 
virtue, — ^and  the  connection  more  especially  of  the  arts  of 
the  Muse  with  its  universal  necessity, — I  have  translated  a 
piece  of  Plato  for  you,*  which,  here  following,  I  leave  you 
to  meditate  on  till  next  month: — 

'*  The  Athenian." — It  is  tnie^  my  friends,  that  over  certain  of  the  laws, 
with  lis,  our  populace  had  authority ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  there  were 
others  to  which  they  were  entirely  subject 

''The  Spartan."— Which  mean  you? 

''The  Athenian." — First,  those  which  in  that  day  related  to  music,  if 
indeed  we  are  to  trace  up  to  its  root  the  change  which  has  issued  in  our 
now  too  licentious  life. 

For,  at  that  time,  music  was  divided  according  to  certain  ideas  and  forms 
necessarily  inherent  in  it;  and  one  kind  of  songs  consisted  of  prayers  to 
the  gods,  and  were  called  hymns ;  and  another  kind,  contrary  to  these,  for 
the  most  part  were  called  laments,*  and  another,  songs  of  resolute  strength 

*  The  G>ronach  of  the  Highlanders  represents  this  form  of  music  down 
to  nearly  our  own  days.  It  is  to  be  defined  as  the  sacredly  ordered  expres* 
sion  of  the  sorrow  permitted  to  human  frailty,  but  contrary  to  prayer,  accord- 
ing to  Plato's  words,  because  expressing  will  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.* 

^  [For  a  passage  originally  intended  for  this  Letter,  see  Appendix  10  (p.  678).] 

'  ^This  note  was  placed  in  qaotatton  marks  in  later  editions,  though  not  in 
ed.  1.    It  can  hardly  oe  doubted,  however,  that  the  note  is  Ruekm's.] 
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and  triumph,  were  sacred  to  Apollo;  and  a  fourth^  springing  out  of  the 
frank  joy  of  life,  were  sacred  to  Dionusos,  and  called  ''dithyrambs."*  And 
these  modes  of  music  thev  called  Laws  as  thej  did  Laws  respecting  other 
matters;  but  the  laws  of  music  for  distinction's  sake  were  called  Harp- 
laws. 

And  these  four  principal  methods,  and  certain  other  subordinate  ones, 
having  been  determined,  it  was  not  permitted  to  use  one  kind  of  melody 
finr  the  purpose  of  another;  and  the  authority  to  judge  of  these,  and  to 
punish  all  who  disobeyed  the  laws  concerning  them,  was  not,  as  now,  the 
hisaiiig,  or  the  muselessf  cry  of  the  multitude  in  dispraise,  neither  their 
clapping  for  praise :  but  it  was  the  function  of  men  trained  in  the  offices  of 
education  to  near  all  in  silence ;  and  to  the  children  and  their  tutors,  and 
the  most  of  the  multitude,  the  indication  of  order  was  given  with  the 
staff;  X  and  in  aU  these  matters  the  multitude  of  the  citizens  was  willing 

*  "The  origin  of  the  word  is  unknown*'  (Liddell  and  Scott).  But 
there  must  have  been  an  idea  connected  with  a  word  in  so  constant  use, 
and  spoken  of  matters  so  intimately  interesting ;  ^  and  I  have  myself  no 
doubt  that  a  sense  of  the  doubling  and  redoubling  caused  by  instinctive 
and  artless  pleasure  in  sound,  as  in  nursery  rhymes,  extended  itself  gradu- 
ally in  the  Greek  mind  into  a  conception  of  the  universal  value  of  what 
may  be  summed  in  our  short  English  word  "  reply "  ;  as,  first,  in  the  re- 
duplication of  its  notes  of  rapture  by  the  nightingale, — ^then,  in  the  entire 
system  of  adjusted  accents,  rhythms,  strophes,  antistrophes,  and  echoes  of 
burden ;  and,  to  the  Greek,  most  practically  in  the  balanced  or  interchanged 
song  of  answering  bodies  of  chorus  entering  from  opposite  doors  on  the 
stage:  continuing  down  to  our  own  days  in  the  alternate  chant  of  the 
singers  on  each  side  of  the  choir. 

f  "Museless,"  as  one  says  "  shepherdless,"  unprotected  or  helped  by 
the  Muse. 

{  I  do  not  positively  understand  this,'  but  the  word  used  by  Plato  signi- 
fies properly,  '^  putting  in  mind,"  or  rather  putting  in  the  noticm,  or 
''  nous " ;  and  I  believe  the  wand  of  the  master  of  the  theatre  was  used 
fimr  a  guide  to  the  whole  audience,  as  that  of  the  leader  of  the  orchestra 
is  to  the  band, — ^not  merely,  nor  even  in  any  principal  degree,  for  time- 
hecping  (which  a  pendulum  in  his  place  would  do  perfectly), — but  for 
exhortation  and  encouragement.  Supposing  an  audience  thoroughly  bent 
on  listening  and  understanding,  one  can  conceive  the  suggestion  of  parts 
requiring  attention,  the  indication  of  subtle  rhythm  which  would  have 
escaped  uncultivated  ears,  and  the  claim  for  sympathy  in  parts  of  singular 
fbice  and  beauty,  expressed  by  a  master  of  the  theatre,  with  great  help 
and  pleasure  to  the  audience; — ^we  can  imagine  it  best  by  supposing  some 

>  [The  derivation  of  the  word  remains  unknown.  Raskin,  in  connecting  it  with 
some  idea  of  ''doubling,"  accepts  the  old  explanation,  8c  B^ftaftpot  for  6i  e^pofUH, 
applied  to  Bacchus,  meaning  double-doored,  an  allusion  to  the  doable  birth  of  the 
0M  (see  Euripides,  Baccha,  526),  who  is  thus  supposed  to  have  siven  the  name  to 
uie  strain.  But  the  &ct  that  the  first  syllable  in  di  9i6patt^  is  long  seems  a  fiital 
objection  to  this  explanation :  see  Donaloson's  Th9atr€  qf  the  Oreeki,  p.  17  »•] 
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to  be  goveraedy  and  did  not  dare  to  judge  by  tumult;  but  after  these 
things^  as  time  went  on,  there  were  bom,  beginners  of  the  museless  liber- 
ttnage, — poets,  who  were  indeed  poetical  by  nature,  but  incapable  of  recog- 
nizing what  is  just  and  law&I  for  the  Muse;  exciting  themselves  in 
passion,  and  possessed,  more  than  is  due,  by  the  love  of  pleasure:  and 
these  mingling  laments  with  hymns,  and  p«ans  with  dithyrambs,  and  mimick- 
ing the  pipe  with  the  harp,  and  dragging  together  everything  into  eveiy- 
thing  else,  involuntarily  and  by  their  want  of  natural  instinct*  led  men 
into  the  fiilse  thought  that  there  is  no  positive  Tightness  whatsoever  in 
music,  but  that  one  may  judge  rightly  of  it  by  the  pleasure  of  those  who 
enjoy  it,  whether  their  own  character  be  good  or  bad.  And  constructing 
such  poems  as  these,  and  saying,  concerning  them,  such  words  as  these^ 
they  led  the  multitude  into  rebellion  against  the  laws  of  music,  and  the 
daring  of  trust  in  their  own  capacity  to  judge  of  it.  Whence  the  theatric 
audiences,  that  once  were  voiceless,  became  clamorous,  as  having  professed 
knowledge,  in  the  things  belonging  to  the  Muses,  of  what  was  beautiful 
and  not;  and  instead  of  aristocracy  in  that  knowledge,  rose  up  a  certain 
polluted  theatrocracy.  For  if  indeed  the  democracy  had  been  itself  com- 
posed of  more  or  less  well-educated  persons,  there  would  not  have  been 
so  much  harm;  but  from  this  beginning  in  music,  sprang  up  general  dis- 
loyalty, and  pronouncing  of  ikeir  own  optnion  by  every bodif  about  everything  j 
and  on  this  followed  mere  licentiousness,  for,  having  no  fear  of  speaking, 
supposing  themselves  to  know,  fearlessness  begot  shamelessness.  For,  in 
our  audacity,  to  have  no  fear  of  the  opinion  of  the  better  person,  is  in  itself 
a  corrupt  impudence,  ending  in  extremity  of  license.  And  on  this  will 
always  follow  the  resolve  no  more  to  obey  established  authorities;  then^ 
beyond  this,  men  are  fain  to  refuse  the  service  and  reject  the  teaching  of 
&ther  and  mother,  and  of  all  old  age, — and  so  one  is  close  to  the  end  of 
refusing  to  obey  the  national  laws,  and  at  last  to  think  no  more  of  oath, 
or  faith,  or  of  the  gods  themselves :  thus  at  last  likening  themselves  to  the 
ancient  and  monstrous  nature  of  the  Titans,  and  filling  their  lives  full  of 
ceaseless  misery. 

great,  acknowledged,  and  popular  master,  conducting  his  own  opera,  secure 
of  the  people's  sympathy.  A  people  not  generous  enough  to  give  sympathy, 
nor  modest  enough  to  be  grateful  for  leiuiing,  is  not  capable  of  hearing  or 
understanding  music.  In  our  own  schools,  however,  all  that  is  needful  is 
the  early  training  of  children  under  true  musical  law;  and  the  perform- 
ance, under  excellent  masters,  of  appointed  courses  of  beautiiiil  music,  as 
an  essential  part  of  all  popular  instruction,  no  less  important  than  the 
placing  of  classical  books  and  of  noble  pictures,  witiiin  the  daily  reach 
and  sight  of  the  people. 

*  Literally,  "  want  of  notion  or  conception."  ^ 


NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

16.  (I.)  Affairs  of  the  Company. 

Our  accounts  to  the  end  of  the  year  will  be  given  in  the  February  Fors?- 
The  entire  pause  in  subscriptions,  and  cessation  of  all  serviceable  offers 
of  Companionship,*  daring  the  last  six  months,  may  perhaps  be  owing  in 
some  measure  to  the  continued  delay  in  the  determination  of  our  legal 
position.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Somervell,'  who  has  communicated  with  the 
rest  of  the  Companions  on  the  subject,  is  doing  all  that  is  possible  to  give 
oar  property  a  simply  workable  form  of  tenure ;  and  then,  I  trust,  things 
will  progress  faster;  but  whether  they  do  or  not,  at  the  close  of  this 
seventh  year,  if  I  live,  I  will  act  with  all  the  funds  then  at  my  disposal. 

17.  (II.)  Affairs  of  the  Master. 

Nov.  18.  The  Bursar  of  Corpus 

„  Henry  Swan;  engraving  for  Xaiot  0/ F^wie*   . 

29.  Jackson 

Dee,     7.  C.   P.   Murray,  for  sketch  of  Princess  Ursula  and  her 
Father,  from  Carpaccio* 

10.  Oxford  Secretary 

11.  Self  at  Venice  t 

12.  Downs 

1&.  Burgess 42 


£ 

8. 

d. 

13 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

IfiO 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

Balance,  November  15th 
Balance^  December  15th 


£895 

0 

0 

£1135 
395 

3 
0 

4» 

0 

£740 

3 

4 

*  I  have  lefased  several  whieh  were  made  without  clear  auderstandmg  of  the 
nature  of  the  Comnanionship ;  and  especially  such  as  I  could  peroeiye  to  be  made, 
thooj^  unconsciously,  more  in  the  thought  of  the  honour  attaching  to  the  name  of 
Ceeapaiiions,  than  of  the  self-dental  and  humility  necessary  in  their  duties. 

t  Indudes  the  putting  up  of  scaffolds  at  St  Mark's  and  the  Ducal  Palace  to 
east  some  of  their  sculpturss ;  *  and  countless  other  expenses,  mythologioally  definable 
as  the  opening  of  Danae's  brazen  tower ;  besides  enormous  bills  at  the  "  Grand 
Hotel,"  and  sundry  inexcusable  '' indiacriminate  charities."^ 


Letter  74  (p.  ^VJ 

See  VoL  XXVIIL  p.  059.1 
s  rPlate  II. :  see  Vol.  XV.  p.  367.] 
«  "No.  56  in  the  Sheffield  Museum :  see  Vol.  XXX.] 
*  tlhis  amount  should  be  £670,  9s.  4d.,  leaving  a  halance  on  December  15th  of 

Ob.  4d.    See  Letter  74,  §  18  (p.  50),  where  Ruskin  corrects  the  mistakes  in 


£875, 

accounts  in  Letter  72,  {  13.] 

*  rSoBie  of  the  easts  were  sent  to  Sbeffiekl :  see  below,  p.  116.J 

7  [See  Letters  4,  §  7  (VoL  XXVII.  p.  67),  and  99,  S  6  (betow,  p.  471).] 
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18.  (III.)  The  mingled  impertinence  and  good  feeling  of  the  following 
letter  make  it  difficult  to  deal  with.^  I  shoiud  be  unjust  to  the  writer  in 
suppressing  it,  and  to  myself  (much  more  to  Mr.  Sillar)  in  noticing  it.' 
The  reader  may  answer  it  for  himself;  the  only  passage  respecting  which 
r  think  it  necessary  to  say  anything  is  the  writer's  mistake  in  applying 
the  rule  of  doing  as  you  would  be  done  by  to  the  degree  in  which  your 
neighbour  may  expect  or  desire  you  to  violate  an  absolute  law  of  God.  It 
may  often  be  proper,  if  civil  to  your  neighbour,  to  drink  more  than  is 
good  for  you;  but  not  to  commit  the  moderate  quantity  of  theft  or 
adultery  which  you  may  perceive  would  be  in  polite  accordance  with  his 
principles,  or  in  graceful  compliance  with  his  wishes. 

''Nwember  I4ih,  1876. 

''Dear  Mr.  Ruskik, — Why  so  cross?  I  don't  want  to  discuss  with  you  the 
'uses  of  IMssent.'  I  am  no  more  a  Dissenting  minister  than  ^ou  are,  and  not 
nearly  as  much  of  a  Dussenter ;  and  where  you  find  my  '  duly  dissenting  soom  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  and  the  legality  of  the  Jews '  I  don't  know. 

''Mr.  Sillar  backbites  with  his  pen,  and  does  evil  to  his  neighbour.  He  does 
it  quite  inadvertently,  misled  by  a  passafe  in  a  book  he  has  just  read.  Mr.  Ruskin, 
forgettinff  his  own  clear  exposition  of  Psalm  zv.,  takes  up  the  reproach  against 
his  nei^bour,  believes  the  evil,  and  won't  even  pray  for  the  sinner.  I  oorrect  the 
mistake ;  whereupon  Mr.  Ru^in,  instead  of  saying  he  is  sorry  for  printing  a 
slander,  or  that  he  is  glad  to  find  Mr.  Sillar  was  mistaken,  calls  Mr.  Wesley  an 
ass  ('unwise  Christian-Haltering  rules  so  as  to  make  them  useless,'  are  his  words, 
but  the  meaning  is  tiie  same),  and  sneers  at  Methodism  evidently  without  having 
made  even  an  ^elementary  investigation'  of  its  principles,  or  having  heard  one 
sermon  from  a  Methodist  preacher, — so  at  least  I  judge  from  Fors  36,  §  7* 

"  If  you  wanted  information — which  vou  don't — about  our  rules,  I  would  point 
out  that  our  rules  are  only  three: — 1,  'To  do  no  harm;'  2,  'To  do  all  the  good 
we  can  to  men's  bodies  and  souls;'  and  3,  'To  attend  upon  all  the  ordinances  of 
God.'  A  Methodist  according  to  Mr.  Wesley's  definition  (pardon  me  for  quoting 
anodier  of  his  definitions ;  umortunately,  in  this  case  it  does  not  express  wnat  t#, 
but  what  ought  to  be)  is,  'One  who  lives  after  the  method  laid  down  in  the 
Bible.' 

"  In  answer  to  your  questions,  we  don't  approve  of  going  to  law,  yet  sometimes 
it  may  be  necessary  to  appeal  unto  Casar ;  ana  m  making  a  reference  to  a  Christian 
magistrate  in  a  Christian  country,  we  don't  think  we  should  be  doing  what  St.  Paul 
condemns, — 'going  to  law  before  the  unjust,  before  unbelievers  and  not  before 
saints.' 

"As  to  usury  and  interest.  Hitherto,  perhaps  wrongly,  we  have  been  satisfied  ' 
with  the  ordinary  ideas  of  men — ^indudinff,  apparently,  some  of  your  most  esteemed 
friend»— on  the  subject  You  yourself  did  not  find  out  the  wroiig  of  taking  interest 
until  Mr.  Sillar  showed  you  how  to  judge  of  it  (For9  43,  §  14) ;  and  your  investi- 
gations are  still,  like  mine,  so  elementary  that  they  have  not  influenced  your 
practice. 

"  I  cannot  teU  you  with  '  pious  accuracy '  the  exact  number  of  glasses  of  wine 

1  [For  the  previous  letter  from  this  correspondent,  and  Ruskin's  comments  thereon, 
see  Letter  71,  §§  18,  19  (Vol.  XXVUI.  p.  760).] 

*  [Here  in  ms  notes  for  the  Index  Ruskin  has :  '^Diuent,  Temper  of,  illustrated 
by  Dissenter's  letter.  As  I  arrange  this  bit  of  index,  Fors  sends  me  a  letter  from 
a  friend  with  this  sentence  in  it :  '  There  is  a  chap^  in  the  village,  Methodist,  I 
conclude — we  were  amused  to  find  that  the  mangling  was  done  in  the  chapel ;  so 
I  suppose  it  is  a  laundry  during  the  week.'"] 
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foo  may  properly  take,  giving  God  thanks ;  but  pray  don't  take  too  many.  Per- 
flooaUy,  I  fancy  the  role,  'Do  unto  others  as  you  would  be  done  by,'  would  keep 
me  on  the  rignt  side  if  I  had  any  capital  to  invest,  which  I  haven't.  My  ffood 
mother,  eighty-three  years  of  age,  has  a  small  sum,  and  since  reading  Fort  I  have 
just  calculated  that  she  has  already  received  the  entire  amount  in  interest ;  and  of 
course  she  must  now,  if  your  ideas  are  correct,  give  up  the  principal,  and  'go  and 
work  for  more.' 

"As  for  my  postscript,  I  really  thought  from  Fort  66  (§  19),  67  (§  22),  that  you 
were  bothered  with  lawyers,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  sums  of  money 
given  to  you  for  a  demiite  purpose,  and  which  apparently  could  not  be  legally 
applied  to  that  purpose.  A  plan  that  has  answered  well  for  John  Weslev's  Society 
would,  I  thought,  answer  equally  well  for  another  company,  in  which  I  foel  con- 
siderable interest.  The  objects  of  the  two  societies  are  not  very  dissimilar:  our 
rules  are  substantially  yours,  only  they  ^o  a  little  further.  But  whilst  aiming  at 
remodelling  the  world,  we  begin  by  trymg  to  mend  ourselves,  and  to  'save  our 
own  souls/  in  which  I  hope  there  is  noUiing  to  raise  your  ire,  or  bring  upon 
U8  the  vials  of  your  scorn.  Referring  to  Fort  67,^  I  think  I  may  say  tluit  'we 
agree  with  most  of  your  directions  for  private  life.'  In  our  plain  and  simple  way, 
— assuredly  not  with  your  eloquence  and  rigour, — 'we  promulgate  and  recommend 
jooT  principles,'  without  an  idea  that  they  are  to  be  considered  distinctively  yours. 
We  find  them  in  the  Bible :  and  if  we  don't '  aid  your  plans  by  sending  you  money,' 
it  is  because  not  one  of  us  in  a  hundred  thousand  ever  heard  of  them;  and 
besides,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  think  that,  whilst  your  plans  are  good,  our  own 
are  better.  For  mvself,  I  have  for  some  time  wished  and  intended  to  send  some- 
thing, however  trifling  it  might  seem  to  you,  towards  the  funds  ef  St.  George's 
Company.  Will  you  kindly  accept  20b.  from  a  Methodist  Preacher?*  I  was  gomff 
to  send  it  before  you  referred  to  us,  but  spent  the  money  in  your  photo^phs  and 
Xenophon  ;*  and  sovereigns  are  so  scarce  with  me  that  I  had  to  wait  a  bttle  before 
I  oocud  affi>rd  another. 

"And  now,  if  you  have  read  as  for  as  this,  will  you  allow  me  to  thank  you 
most  sincerely  for  all  that  I  have  learnt  from  you?  l  could  say  much  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  foroear.  More  intelligent  readers  you  may  have,  but  none  more  grateful 
than 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"A  Mbihodist  Pbeaoheb." 

*  With  St  Geoi^'s  thanks. 

*  gee  Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  657.] 

*  [That  is,  the  Lesson  Photographs  and  "The  Economist  of  Xenophon"  (vol.  L 
of  BtbMoiieca  Pogtorum),] 


LETTER  74 
FATHER-LAW 

Venice,  Chnsinuu  D^,  1876.* 

1.  Last  night,  St.  Ursula  sent  me  her  dianthus  "out  of 
her  bedroom  window,  with  her  love,"^  and,  as  I  was  stand- 
ing beside  it,  this  morning,— (ten  minutes  ago  only, — ^it  has 
just  struck  eight),  watching  the  sun  rise  out  of  a  low  line 
of  cloud,  just  midway  between  the  domes  of  St.  (Jeorge 
and  the  Madonna  of  Safety,  there  came  into  my  mind  the 
cause  of  our  difficulties  about  the  Eastern  question :  *  with 
considerable  amazement  to  myself  that  I  had  not  thought 
of  it  before ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  what  I  had  intended 
to  say,  been  misled,  hitherto,  into  quite  vain  collection  of 
the  Httle  I  knew  about  either  Turkey  or  Russia;  and 
entirely  lost  sight  (though  actually  at  this  time  chiefly 
employed  with  it!)  of  what  Little  Bear  has  thus  sent  me 
the  flower  out  of  the  dawn  in  her  window,  to  put  me  in 
inind  of, — ^the  religious  meanings  of  the  matter. 

I  must  explain  her  sign  to  you  more  clearly  before  I 
can  tell  you  these. 

2.  She  sent  me  the  living  dianthus  (with  a  little  per- 
sonal message  besides,'  of  great  importance  to  me,  but  of 
none   to  the  matter  in  hand),   by  the  hands  of  an  Irish 

*  I  believe  the  following  entry  to  be  of  considerable  importance  to 
our  future  work ;  and  I  leave  it,  uncorrected,  as  it  was  written  at  the  time 
for  that  reason. 

^  [For  this  passage,  see  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  zliii. ;  and  compare 
Letter  20,  giyinff  account  of  the  picture  of  St  Ursula^s  Dream  (Vol.  XXVIL  p.  342, 
and  PLite  YlII.),  and  Letters  75,  }  1,  and  88,  §  6  Qielow,  pp.  64,  386).] 

'  [See  below,  p.  45.  Ruskin  in  his  notes  for  the  Index  compares  Letter  75,  §  7 
(p.  60).] 

s  [For  "one  of  the  pieces  of  the  private  message,"  see  Letter  76,  §  18  (p.  101).] 
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friend  now  staying  here:^  but  she  had  sent  me  also,  in  the 
morning,  from  England,  a  dried  sprig  of  the  other  flower 
in  her  window,  the  sacred  vervain,^  by  the  hands  of  the 
fiiend  who  is  helping  me  in  all  I  want  for  Proserpina,'-^ 
Mr.  Oliver.* 

Now  the  vervain  is  the  ancient  flower  sacred  to  domestic 
purity ;  and  one  of  the  chief  pieces  of  teaching  which  showed 
me  the  real  nature  of  classic  life,  came  to  me  ten  years 
ago,  in  learning  by  heart  one  of  Horace's  house-s<Kigs,  in 
which  he  especially  associates  this  herb  with  the  cheerful 
service — ^yet  sacrificial  service— of  the  household  Gods. 

^The  whole  house  laughs  in  silver; — ^maid  and  boy  in 
happy  confusion  run  hither  and  thither;  the  altar,  wreathed 
with  chaste  vervain,  asks  for  its  sprinkling  with  the  blood 
of  the  lamb.**' 

Again,  the  Dianthus,  of  which  I  told  you  *  more  was  to 
be  learned,  means,  translating  that  Greek  name,  ^^  Flower 
of  God,''  or  especially  of  the  Greek  Father  of  the  Gods ; 
and  it  is  of  all  wild  flowers  in  Greece  the  brightest  and 
richest  in  its  divine  beauty.  (In  Proserpina,  note  classi- 
fication.t) 

8.  Now,  see  the  use  of  myths,  when  they  are  living. 

You  have  the  Domestic  flower,  and  the  Wild  flower. 

*  I  had  carelessly  and  veiy  stupidly  taken  the  vervain  for  a  decorative 
modification  of  olive.^  It  is  painted  with  entire  veracity,  so  that  my  good 
friend  Signor  Caldara  (who  is  painting  Venetian  flowers  for  us/  luiew  it 
for  the  ^Erba  Luisa"  at  the  first  glanced  went  to  the  Botanical  Gardens 
here,  and  painted  it  from  the  life.  I  will  send  his  painting,  with  my  own 
drawing  of  the  plant  from  the  Carpaccio  picture,  to  the  Sheffield  museum  J 
They  can  there  be  photographed  for  any  readers  of  Fors  who  care  to  see 
sach  likeness  of  them. 

t  All  left  as  written,  in  confusion :  I  will  make  it  clear  presently  [§  5]. 


^Lady  Castletown.] 
•  tSee  VoL  XXV._p.  331.] 
'Horace,  OdeM,  Iv.  xL  6-10.] 
See  VoL  XXVIQ.  p.  745  n.] 


In  Letter  71 :  see  VoL  XXVlII.  p.  745.] 


*  '8ee  the  Rudimentary  Series  at  Oxford,  Cabuiet  XI.  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  231) ;  and 
Letter  71  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  749).] 

'  [Hie  drawings,  however,  were  not  sent,  but  the  Museum  contains  one  by  J.  W, 
Bunney  of  St  Unula's  window  with  the  plants.  Ruskin's  drawins^  was  No.  176  in 
the  Roskin  Exhibition  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's  Gallery  in  1907.] 
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You  have  the  Christian  sacrifice  of  the  Passover,  for 
the  Household;  and  the  universal  worship  of  Allah,  the 
Father  of  all, — our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven,^ — ^made  of 
specialty  to  you  by  the  light  of  the  crimson  wild  flower 
on  the  mountains;  and  aU  this  by  specialty  of  sign  sent 
to  you  in  Venice,  by  the  Saint  whose  mission  it  was  to 
convert  the  savage  people  of  '^England  overnsea.*** 

4.  I  am  here  interrupted  by  a  gift,  from  another  friend, 
of  a  Httle  painting  of  the  "pitcher"  (Venetian  water- 
carrier's)  of  holy  water,  with  the  sprinkling  thing  in  it, — I 
don't  know  its  name, — ^but  it  reminds  me  of  the  "Tu 
asperges  "  in  Lethe,  in  the  Purgatorio^  and  of  other  matters 
useful  to  me:  but  mainly  observe  from  it,  in  its  bearing  on 
our  work,  that  the  blood  of  Sprinkling,  common  to  the 
household  of  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  the  Jew,* — ^and  water 
of  Sprinkling,  common  to  aU  nations  on  earth,  in  the 
Baptism  to  which  Christ  submitted, — ^the  one  speaketh 
better  things  than  that  of  Abel,  and  the  other  than  that 
unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea,  in  so  far  as  they 
give  j(yy  together  with  their  purity ;  so  that  the  Lamb  of 
the  Passover  itself,  and  the  Pitcher  of  Water  borne  by  him 
who  showed  the  place  of  it,  alike  are  turned,  the  one,  by 
the  last  Miracle,  into  sacramental  wine  which  immortally 
in  the  sacred  Spirit  makes  glad  the  Heart  of  Man,  and 
the  other,  by  the  first  Miracle,  into  the  Marriage  wine, 
which  here,  and  immortally  in  the  sacred,  because  purified 
Body,  makes  glad  the  Life  of  Man. 

find  Janueay,  1877. 

5.  Thus  far  I  wrote  in  the  morning  and  forenoon  of 
Christmas  Day :  and  leave  it  so,  noting  only  that  the  refer- 
ence to  the  classification  in  Proserpina  is  to  the  name  there 

^  [Matthew  vi.  9.1 

«  [See  Letter  71,  H  12,  13  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  739).l 

*  \PurgiUorio,  zxzL  98.  llie  '' sprinkling  thing'*  ii  called  the  oipergu  or 
aipermUum.jL 

*  TSee  Hebrews  ix.  19.  For  the  other  Bible  references  in  §  4,  see  Matthew  iii. 
13 ;  Hebrews  xii.  24 ;  1  Corinthians  x.  2 ;  Mark  xiv.  12,  13 ;  Matthew  xxvi«  26- 
28 ;  Faalms  civ.  16 ;  and  John  ii  7-10.] 
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given  for  the  whole  order  of  the  pinks,  including  the  dian- 
thus, — ^namely,  Clarissa.^  The  Dianthus  will  be  the  first 
sub-species;  but  note  that  this  Greek  name  is  modem,  and 
bad  Greek  also;  yet  to  be  retained,  for  it  is  our  modem 
contribution  to  the  perfectness  of  the  myth.  Carpaccio 
meant  it,  first  and  practically,  for  a  balcony  window-flower 
— as  the  vervain  is  also;  and  what  more,  I  can't  say,  or 
sedc,  to-day,  for  I  must  turn  now  to  the  business  for  this 
month,  the  r^^ulation  of  oiu*  Sheffield  vegetable  market ; — 
yet  for  that^  even  you  will  have  to  put  up  with  another 
page  or  two  of  myth,  before  we  can  get  rightly  at  it. 

6.  I  must  ask  you  to  look  back  to  Fotb  of  August, 
1872;'  and  to  hear  why  the  boy  with  his  basket  of  figs 
was  so  impressive  a  sign  to  me. 

He  was  selling  them  before  the  south  fafade  of  the 
Ducal  Palace;  which,  built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  has 
two  notable  sculptiu*es  on  its  corner-stones.  Now,  that 
palace  is  the  perfect  type  of  such  a  building  as  should  be 
made  the  seat  of  a  civic  government  exercising  all  needful 
powers.*  How  soon  you  may  wish  to  build  such  anyone 
at  Sheffield  depends  on  the  perfection  of  the  government 
you  can  develop  there,  and  the  dignity  of  state  which  you 
desire  it  should  assume.  For  the  men  who  took  counsel 
in  that  palace  ''considered  the  poor,"'  and  heard  the  re- 
quests of  the  poorest  citizens,  in  a  manner  of  which  you 
have  had  as  yet  no  idea  given  you  by  any  government 
visible  in  Europe. 

*  State  prisoners  were  kept  in  the  palace^  instead  of  in  a  separate 
lower,  as  was  oar  practice  in  London,  that  none  might  be  in  bonds  more 
than  a  month  before  they  were  brought  up  for  judgment. 

^  (In  prenoos  editions  the  text  coutinaed : — 

^.  .  ,  Clarissa.    It  struck  me  afterwards  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 

made  it  aimpljr  'CUra/  which,  accordingly,  I  have  now  determined  it  shall 

be.    The  Dianthus  .  .  .  '* 

As,  however,  Ruskin  did  not  in  &ct  make  the  change  (see  Vol.  XV.  p.  427>  and 

J^roseiyiiMi,  VoL  XXV.  p.  356),  he  struck  out  this  passage  in  his  own  copy  of 

«  TLetter  20,  §  4  (VoL  XXVII.  p.  336).] 
•  [lUms  xlL  1.] 
XZIX.  c 
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This  palace  being,  as  I  said,  built  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  the  nation  liked  to  express  its  thoughts  in 
sculpture,  and  being  essentially  the  national  palace,  its 
builder,  speaking  as  it  were  the  mind  of  the  whole  people, 
signed  first,  on  its  comer-stones,^  their  consent,  in  the 
scriptural  definition  of  worldly  happiness, — "Every  man 
shall  dwell  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig  tree/'^  And 
out  of  one  comer-stone  he  carved  a  fig  tree:  out  of  the 
other,  a  vine.  But  to  show  upon  what  conditions,  only, 
such  happiness  was  to  be  secured,  he  thought  proper  also 
on  each  stone  to  represent  the  temptations  which  it  in- 
volved, and  the  danger  of  yielding  to  them.  Under  the  fig 
tree  he  carved  Adam  and  Eve,  unwisely  gathering  figs: 
under  the  vine,  Noah,  unwisely  gathering  grapes. 

*^ Gathering^  observe; — ^in-  both  instances  the  hand  is 
on  the  fruit;  the  sculpture  of  the  Drunkenness  of  Noah 
differing  in  this  from  the  usual  treatment  of  the  subject. 

These  two  sculptures  represent  broadly  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  sins  of  men :  those  of  Disobedience,  or  sins 
against  known  command, — Presumptuous  sins — and  there- 
fore,  against  Faith  and  Love;  and  those  of  Error,  or 
sins  against  unknown  command,  sins  of  Ignorance — or,  it 
may  be,  of  Weakness,  but  not  against  Faith,  nor  agwist 
Love. 

These  comer-stones  form  the  chief  decoration  or  grace 
of  its  strength — meaning,  if  you  read  them  in  their  national 
lesson,  ''Let  him  that  tiiinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest 
he  fall.'*'  Then,  next  above  these  stones  of  warning,  come 
the  stones  of  Judgment  and  Help. 

Srd  January,  1877. 

7.  Above  the  sculpture  of  Presumptuous  Sin  is  carved 
the    angel    Michael,    with    the    lifted    sword.      Above    the 


^Compare  Stonsi  of  Venice,  vol.  iL  (Vol.  X.  p. 


Micah  iv.  4 ;  compare  Mominge  fit  Flwence,  §  130,  where  Ruskin  refers  ta 
this  puMge  (Vol.  XXIIL  p.  422).] 
s  [1  Corinthians  x.  12.J 
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aeulpture  of  Erring  Sin,  is  carved  the  angel  Baphael,  lead- 
ing Tobias,  and  his  dog.^ 

Not  Tobit,  and  bis  dog,  observe.  It  is  very  needful  for 
us  to  understand  the  separate  stories  of  the  father  and  son^ 
which  gave  this  subject  so  deep  a  meaning  to  the  mediaeval 
Church.  Read  the  opening  chapter  of  Tobit,'  to  the  end 
of  his  prayer.  That  prayer,  you  will  find,  is  the  seeking  of 
death  rather  than  life,  in  entirely  noble  despair.  Erring, 
but  innocent;  blind,  but  not  thinking  that  he  saw, — ^there* 
fore  without  sin. 

To  him  the  angel  of  all  beautiful  life  is  sent,  hidden 
in  simplicity  of  human  duty,  taking  a  servant's  place  for 
hire,  to  lead  his  son  in  all  right  and  happy  ways  of  life, 
explaining  to  him,  and  showing  to  all  of  us  who  read, 
in  £uth,  for  ever,  what  is  the  root  of  all  the  material 
evil  in  the  world,  the  great  error  of  seeking  pleasure 
before  use.'  This  is  the  dreadfulness  which  brings  ihe  true 
horror  of  death  into  the  world,  which  hides  God  in 
death,  and  which  makes  all  the  lower  creatures  of  God 
— even  the  happiest,  suffer  with  us, — even  the  most  inno* 
cent,  injure  us.* 

But  the  young  man's  dog  went  with  them — ^and  re- 
turned, to  show  that  all  the  lower  creatures,  who  can  love, 
have  passed,  through  their  love,  into  the  guardianship  and 
guidance  of  angels. 

And  now  you  will  understand  why  I  told  you  in  the 
last  F'ors  for  last  year  that  you  must  eat  angels'  food 
before  you  could  eat  material  food.^ 

*  Measure^ — who  can, — the  evil  that  the  Hone  and  Dog,  worshipped 
before  God,  have  done  to  England. 

^  [For  an  earlier  description  of  this  scnlptare,  see  SUmet  qf  Venice,  voL  ii. 
(VoL  X.  pp.  363-964) ;  and  for  the  story  of  Tobias  and  the  dog,  md.,  p.  364  n., 
and  compare  VoL  XXIII.  p.  377.] 

'  [Raskin  writes  from  memory.  It  is  not  ''the  opening  chapter"  that  he 
refers  to.  bat  ch.  iii.  1-6.] 

*  [Compare  Letter  61,  §  16  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  602).] 

*  [See  Lrtter  72,  i  8  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  763).] 
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Tobit  got  leave  at  last,  you  see,  to  go  back  to  his 
dinner. 

8.  Now,  I  have  two  pretty  stories  to  tell  you  (though 
I  must  not  to-day)  of  a  Venetian  dog,^  which  were  told  to 
me  on  Christmas  Day  last,  by  Little  Bear*s  special  order. 
Her  own  dog,  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  is  indeed  uncon- 
scious of  the  angel  with  the  palm,  but  is  taking  care  of 
his  mistress's  earthly  crown;'  and  St.  Jerome's  dog,  in  his 
study,  is  seriously  and  admiringly  interested  in  the  progress 
of  his  master's  literary  work,  though  not,  of  course,  under- 
standing the  full  import  of  it.' 

The  dog  in  the  vision  to  the  shepherds,  and  the  cattle 
in  the  Nativity,  are  always  essential  to  these  myths,  for 
the  same  reason;  and  in  next  Fors^  you  shall  have  with 
the  stories  of  the  Venetian  dog,  the  somewhat  more  impor- 
tant one  of  St.  Theodore's  horse,^ — God  willing.  Finally^ 
here  are  four  of  the  grandest  lines  of  an  English  prophet, 
sincere  as  Carpaccio,  which  you  will  please  remember: — 

''The  bat  that  aito  at  cloM  of  eve. 
Hath  left  the  brain  that  won't  belieye." 


**  Hurt  not  the  moth,  nor  butterfly, 
For  the  Last  Judgment  draweth  nigh."^ 

And  now,  Tobit  having  got  back  to  his  dinner,  we  may 
think  of  ours :  only  Little  Bear  wUl  have  us  hear  a  little 
reading  still,  in  the  refectory.  Take  patience  but  a  minute 
or  two  more. 

0.  Long  ago,  in  Modem  PainterSy   I  dwelt  on  the,  to 


1  [See  Letter  76^  S  11  (p.  07).] 

>  [For  the  picture  of  St  UrsuU,  see  Pkte  VIII.  in  Vol.  XXVII.  (p.  344).] 

3  [For  the  picture  of  St  Jerome,  lee  PUte  LXVL  in  Vol.  XXIV.  (p.  354),  and 


for  an  engraving  of  the  dog,  tM.,  p.  2dOj 
«  [See  Letter  U,  SS  9,  11  (pp.  66-09).] 


^  [William  Blake,  Av^urin  pf  hmoemce;  referred  to  ako  in  Ceihu  ^  AMa, 
i  4  (Vol  XIX.  p.  66),  and  see  Appendix  18  (below,  p.  677).  Blake  wrote  ''Kill,'' 
not  ''Hurt"] 

•  [See  in  tbis  edition  Vol.  V.  pp.  80-81.] 
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me,  utter  marvellousness,  of  that  saying  of  Christ  (when 
'^on  this  wise  showed  He  Himself) — 

''Come  and  dine 

....  So  when  they  had  dined/'  ete.^ 

I  miderstand  it  now,  with  the  ^^  Children,  have  ye  here 
any  meat?***  of  the  vision  in  the  chamber.  My  hungry 
and  thirsty  firiends,  do  not  you  also  begin  to  understand 
the  sacredness  of  your  daily  bread ;  nor  the  divinity  of  the 
great  story  of  the  world's  beginning ; — ^the  infinite  truth  of 
its  "Toudh  not — ^taste  not — handle  not,  of  the  things  that 
perish  in  the  using,  but  only  of  things  which,  whether  ye 
eat  or  drink,  are  to  the  glory  of  God "  ?  * 

10.  But  a  few  more  words  about  Venice,  and  we  come 
straight  to  Sheffield. 

My  boy  with  his  basket  of  rotten  figs  could  only  sell 
them  in  front  of  the  sculpture  of  Noah,  because  aU  the 
nobles  had  perished  from  Venice,  and  he  was  there,  poor 
little  costermonger,  stooping  to  cry  fighiaie  between  his 
l^gs,  where  the  stateliest  lords  in  Europe  were  wont  to 
walk,  erect  enough,  and  in  no  disordered  haste.  (Curiously, 
as  I  write  this  very  page,  one  of  the  present  autiiorities  in 
progressive  Italy,  progressive  without  either  legs  or  arms, 
has  gone  whizzing  by,  up  the  canal,  in  a  steam  propeller, 
like  a  large  darting  water  beetle.)  He  could  only  sell  them 
m  that  place,  because  the  Lords  of  Venice  were  fallen,  as 
a  fig  tree  casteth  her  untunely  figs;  and  the  sentence  is 
spoken  against  them,  *^  No  man  eat  fruit  of  thee,  hereafter.**^ 
And  he  could  only  sell  them  in  Venice  at  all,  because  the 
laws  of  the  greater  Lords  of  Venice  who  built  her  palaces 
are  disobeyed  in  her  modem  liberties.    Hear  this,  from  the 

1  [John  zxL  1,  12,  16.] 

*  [John   zzL   5 :   compare  (in   a  Uter   volnine)  L&Uen  on  the  Lants  Prater 
(Anpst  19).; 

*  rColoanaoa  iL  21,  22;  1  Corinthians  z.  31.    With  §  9  compare  the 
Rotkin's  diary  given  in  VoL  XXIV.  p.  zxziiL] 

«  [RoveUtion  tL  13 ;  Mark  xL  14.] 
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Venetian  Laws  of  State  req)eeting  ''Frutti  e  FruttaroU*" 
preserved  in  the  Correr  Museum: — 

19th  June,  1516.*— ''It  ii  forbidden  to  all  and  sundry  to  sell  bad  fruits. 
Figs,  especially,  must  not  be  kept  in  the  shop  from  one  day  to  another, 
on  pain  of  fine  of  twenty-five  lire." 

SOth  June,  1518. — "The  sale  of  squeezed  figs  and  preserved  figs  is 
forbidden.    They  are  to  be  sold  ripe." 

10th  June,  1523. — ''Figs  cannot  be  preserved  nor  packed.  They  are 
to  be  sold  in  the  same  day  that  they  are  brought  into  this  dty." 

The  intent  of  these  laws  is  to  supply  the  people  largely 
and  cheaply  with  ripe  fresh  figs  from  the  mainland^  and 
to  prevent  their  ever  being  eaten  in  a  state  injurious  to 
health,  on  the  one  side,  or  kept,  to  raise  the  price,  on  the 
other.  Note  the  continual  connection  between  Shakespeare's 
ideal,  both  of  commerce  and  fairyland,  with  Greece,  and 
Venice:  "Feed  him  with  apricocks  and  dewberries, — ^with 
purple  grapes,  green  figs,  and  mulberries;"^  the  laws  of 
Venice  respecting  this  particular  fruit  being  originally  Greek 
(Athenian ;  see  derivation  of  word  ''  sycophant,"  in  any 
good  dictionary'). 

11.  But  the  next  law,  7th  July^  1528,  introduces  ques- 
tion of  a  fruit  still  more  important  to  Venetians : — 

''On  pain  of  fine  (ut  supra),  let  no  spoiled  or  decaying  melons  or  bottle- 
gourds  be  sold,  nor  any  yellow  encumbers." 

9th  June,  15£4. — ''The  sale  of  fruits  which  are  not  good  and  nourish- 
ing is  forbidden  to  every  one,  both  on  the  canals  and  lands  of  this  dty. 
Similarly,  it  is  forbidden  to  keep  them  in  baskets  more  than  a  day;  and, 
similarly,  to  keep  bad  mixed  with  the  good." 

On  the  15th  July,  1545,  a  slight  relaxation  is  granted  of 
this  law,  as  follows: — 

"Sellers  of  melons  cannot  sell  them  either  unripe  or  decayed  (crudi  o 
mard),  without  putting  a  ticket  on  them,  to  certify  them  as  such." 

*  "Innibito  a  chiunque  il  vendere  frutti  eattivi.*'  Befort  1516,  observe, 
nobody  ikontghi  of  doing  so. 

1  \A  mimmmw  NiglU^4  Dream,  Act  ui.  sc  1.] 

'  ["A/^AsMwr,  Le.,  om  «Ao  i^fwrmt  ogmmH  pertM*  €xpQiHm§JI§9  from  Attica, 
or  wkmdering  mend  iCtf-^raef ;  hence  a  common  mformer,  and  so  cenenlly  a  lUse 
mar"  (I&deU  and  Scott).] 
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And  to  ensure  obedience  to  these  most  wholesome  ordi- 
nances of  state,  the  life  of  the  Venetian  greengrocer  was 
rendered  (according  to  Mr.  John  Bright  *)  a  burden  to  hun, 
b3r  the  following  regulations : — 

6th  Julj,  1559.— ''The  superintendents  of  fruits  shall  be  confined  to 
the  number  of  eight,  of  whom  two  every  week  (thus  securing  a  monthly 
lenriee  of  the  whdie  octave)  shall  stand  at  the  barrier,  to  the  end  that 
no  fruits  may  pass,  of  any  Idnd,  that  are  not  good." 

♦  Fan^  January,  1874  [Letter  87,  §  4  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  16)]. 

I  obecarve  tha^  in  his  recent  speech  at  Rochdale,^  Mr.  Bright  makes 

itioo  of  me  which  he  "hopes  I  shall  forgive."    There  is  no  questimi 


^  [A  speech  on  Temperance  at  the  Rochdale  Workmen's  Gah,  fUUy  reported 
iQ  tlie  2lm«t  of  January  3,  1877.  Bright  said:  ''I  have  not  come  here  for  the 
pnrpose  of  lecturing  or  preaching  to  you.  I  agree  very  much  with  an  observation 
Hut  I  met  with  the  other  day  in  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Rnskin,  that  there  is  a  good 
tel  of  the  patronisng  s^le  practised  when  men  come  forward  to  address  any  of 
the  labouring  Hsfwoo  or  tne  workmen  such  as  are  members  of  this  Club.  I  should 
like  to  read  ^u  an  extract  from  one  of  his  lectures  to  explain  to  you  what  I  mean. 
Mr.  Ruskin  is  a  great  critic ;  he  is  a  man  who  writes  beautifully ;  he  says  a  great 
many  things  that  are  worth  being  remembered ;  and,  I  must  say, — I  hope  he  will 
feigwe  me — ^he  says  a  great  many  things  that  ought  to  be  forgotten.  Well, 
Mr.  Raskin  on  a  subject  like  this  says:  'Nothing  appears  to  me  at  once  more 
Indicrmis  and  more  melancholy  than  the  way  the  people  of  the  present  age  usually 
talk  about  the  morals  of  labourers.  You  hardly  ever  address  a  labouring  man 
ipoo  his  prospects  in  life,  without  quietly  assuming  that  he  is  to  possess,  at  starting, 
«  a  small  moral  capital  to  begin  with,  the  virtue  of  Socrates,  the  philosophy  of 
Plato,  and  the  heroism  of  Epammondas.  Now  these  were  among  the  very  greatest 
of  the  meo  of  aneient  Greece,  and  1  think  anybody  who  expects  that  is  a  little 
uliur.  Mjt.  Ruskin  says  (here  Bright  quoted  tne  rest  of  §  163  of  2%0  IVpo  Foiht^ 
VoL  XVL  jpi  400).    I  shall  not  follow  the  methods  which  Mr.  Ruakin  so  amusingly 


Later  on  in  the  speech  Bright  quoted  ''the  lines  of  Ebeneser  EUiott,  the  Shefl&eld 
FNrt,  the  Com  Law  rhymer :— 

jxed  weaver  all  may  ___ 

What  thy  tax  hath  done  for  thee 
And  thy  children,  vilely  led 
Sinking  hymns  for  shameful  bread. 
Till  the  stones  of  every  street 
Know  their  little  naked  feet 
What  shall  bread-tax  do  for  thee. 
Venerable  monarchy? 
Dreams  of  evil  spare  my  sight. 
And  let  that  horror  rest  in  night" 

Later,  again,  in  extolling  the  blessings  of  the  cheap  press^  with  its  daily  pano- 
na  <rf  the  world.  Bright  said:  ''Then  you  go  to  India,  and  even  this  very  day 
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More  special  regulations  follow,  for  completeness  of  exa- 
mination; the  refusal  to  obey  the  law  becoming  gradually, 
it  is  evident,  more  frequent  as  the  moral  temper  of  the 
people  declined,  until,  just  two  centuries  after  the  issuing 

of  forgiveness  in  the  matter ;  Mr.  Bright  speaks  of  me  what  he  believes 
to  be  true,  and  what^  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  is  so :  he  quotes  a 
useful  passage  from  the  part  of  my  books  whieh  he  understands;  and  a 
notable  stansa  from  the  great  song  of  Sheffield^  whose  final  purport,  never- 
theless,  Mr.  Bright  himself  reaches  only  the  third  part  of  the  way  to 
understanding.  He  has  left  to  me  the  duty  of  expressing  the  ultimate 
force  of  it,  in  such  rude  additional  rhyme  as  came  to  me  yesterday,  whUe 
walking  to  and  fro  in  St.  Mark's  porch,  beside  the  grave  of  the  Duke 
Marino  Morosini ;  ^  a  man  who  knew  more  of  the  East  tlutn  Mr.  Bright,  and 
than  most  of  his  Rochdale  audience;  but  who^  nevertheless,  shared  the 
incapacity  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Epaminondas,  to  conceive  the  grandeur 
of  the  ceremony  ''which  took  place  yesterday  in  Northern  India." 

Here  is  Ebenecer's  stanza,  then,  with  its  sequence,  taught  me  by  Duke 
Morocen:—— 

''What  shall  Bread-Tax  do  for  thee. 

Venerable  Monarchy? 

Dreams  of  evil, — sparing  sight, 

Let  that  horror  rest  in  night. 

What  shall  Drink-Tax  do  for  thee, 
Faith-Defending  Monarchy? 
Priestly  King, — is  iUs  thy  sign. 
Sale  of  Blessing, — Bread, — and  Wine  ? 

What  shall  Roof-Tax  do  for  thee, 
Life-Defending  Monarchy? 
Find'st  thou  rest  for  England's  head. 
Only  free  among  the  D^d? 
Loosing  still  the  stranger's  slave, — 
Sealing  still  thy  Garden-Grave  ? 
Kneel  thou  there;  and  trembling  pray, 
'Angels,  roll  the  stone  away.'" 

(Venice,  11th  January,  1877.) 

—Socrates  and  Plato  and  Epaminondss  and  all  the  ancient  Greeks  and  ancient 
Romans  had  never  dreamt  of  such  a  thing  as  you  see  in  your  newspapers— read 'of 
the  grand  ceremony  celebrated  yesterday  at  l>elhi,  in  NorUi  India,  and  the  Pro- 
clamation made  that  the  Queen  of  England  was  heneefbrUi  the  Empress  of  the 
Indian  Dominions."  For  a  reference  by  Raskin  to  the  "Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Epaminondas"  jMSssge,  see  below,  p.  58. J 

^  [For  Ruslon's  description  of  Alorosini's  tomb  in  the  atrium  of  St  Mark's,  see 
StMSi  ^  Venice,  vol.  iii.  (Vol.  XI.  pp.  112-113).] 
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of  the  first  simple  order,  that  no  bad  fruit  is  to  be  sold, 
the  attempts  at  evasion  have  become  both  cunning  and 
resolute,  to  the  point  of  requiring  greater  power  to  be 
giren  to  the  officers,  as  follows: — 

Sath  April,  1725. — ''The  superintendents  of  the  firuits  may  go  through 
the  ^ftops,  and  seek  in  every  place  for  fruits  of  bad  quality,  and  they  shall 
not  be  impeded  by  whomsoever  it  may  be.  They  shall  mount  upon  the 
boats  of  melons  and  other  firuits,  and  shall  prohibit  the  sale  of  bad  ones, 
and  shall  denounce  transgressors  to  the  magistracy." 

Nor  did  the  government  once  relax  its  insistance,  or  fail 
to  carry  its  laws  into  effect,  as  long  as  there  was  a  Duke 
in  Venice.  Her  people  are  now  Free,  and  all  the  glorious 
liberties  of  British  trade  are  achieved  by  them.  And  having 
been  here  through  the  entire  autumn,  I  have  not  once  been 
able  to  taste  wall-fruit  from  the  Rialto  market,  which  was 
not  bath  unripe  and  rotten,  it  being  invariably  gathered 
hard,  to  last  as  long  as  possible  in  the  baskets;  and  of 
course  the  rottenest  sold  first,  and  the  rest  as  it  duly 
attains  that  desirable  state. 

12.  The  Persian  fruits,  however,  which,  with  pears  and 
cherries,  fiU  the  baskets  on  the  Ducal  Palace  capitals,^  are 
to  the  people  of  far  less  importance  than  the  gourd  and 
mdon.  The  '*  melon  boats,"  as  late  as  1845,  were  still  so 
^endid  in  beauty  of  fruit,  that  my  then  companion,  J.  D. 
Harding,*  always  spent  with  me  the  first  hour  of  our  day 
in  drawing  at  the  Rialto  market.  Of  these  fruits,  being  a 
staple  article  in  constant  domestic  consumption,  not  only 
the  quality,  but  the  price,  became  an  object  of  anxious 
care  to  the  government;  and  the  view  taken  by  the  Vene- 
tian Senate  on  the  question  I  proposed  to  you  in  last 
FarSf*  the  function  of  the  middleman  in  raising  prices,  is 

^  [See  the  descriptions  of  the  26th  and  27th  capitals  in  SUmei  of  Venice,  vol.  ii. 
(VoLX.  gp.  423,  424).] 


*  [For  Raskin's  days  at  Venice  with  J.  D.  Harding,  see  the  Epilogue  to  Modem 
mien,  toL  ii.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  363).] 

•  [See  Letter  73,  {§  11,  l^(p.  21).] 
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fortunately  preserved  at  length  in  the  following  decree  of 
8th  July,  1677:— 

Decree  of  the  Most  Illustbious  Lords,  the  Five 
OF  the  Mariegole* 

"It  is  manifestly  seen  that  Melons  in  this  Qly  have  reached  a  price 
at  which  scarcely  anybody  is  bold  enough  to  buy  them ;  a  condition  of 
things  discontenting  to  everybody,  and  little  according  with  the  dignity  of 
the  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  such  precautionary  measures  as  may 
be  needful/*  (the  Five,  most  Illustrious,  to  wit,)  ''and  although  our  Plre- 
sessorsf  and  other  Magistrates,  who  from  time  to  time  have  had  special 
regard  to  this  difficulty,  have  made  many  and  divers  provisional  decrees^ 
vet  it  is  seen  manifestly  that  they  have  always  been  vain,  nor  have  ever 
brought  forth  the  good  effect  which  was  desired;  and  the  cause  of  this  is 
seen  expressly  to  l^  a  great  number  of  buyers-to-sell-again  who  find  them* 
selves  in  this  city,  and  in  whose  presence  it  is  impossible  so  quickly  to 
make  public  anything  relating  to  the  import  or  export  of  food,  but  this 
worst  sort  of  men  pounce  on  it, }  and  buy  it,  before  it  is  bom ;  in  this, 
using  all  the  intelligences,  cunnings,  and  frauds  which  it  is  possible  to 
imagine;  so  that  the  people  of  this  city  cannot  any  more. buy  anything, 
for  their  living,  of  the  proper  Garden-master  of  it;  but  only  fran  the 
buyers-to-sell-again,  through  whose  hands  such  things  will  pass  two  or 
three  times  before  they  are  sold,  which  notable  disorder  is  not  by  any 
manner  of  means  to  be  put  up  with.  Wherefore,  both  for  the  universid 
benefit  of  all  the  City,  and  for  the  dignity  of  our  Magistracy,  the  great 
and  illustrious  Lords,  the  Five  Wise  Men,  and  Foreseers  upon  the  Marie- 
gole,  make  it  publicly  known  that  henceforward  there  may  be  no  one  so 
presumptuous  as  to  dare,  whether  as  Fruiterer,  Green-grocer,  Buyer-to-sell- 
again,  or  under  name  of  any  other  kind  of  person  of  what  condition 
soever,  to  sell  melons  of  any  sort,  whether  in  the  shops  or  on  the  shore 
of  our  island  of  Rialto,  beginning  from  the  bridge  of  Rialto  as  &r  as  the 
bridge  of  the  Beccaria;  and  similarly  in  any  part  of  the  piaasa  of  St. 
Mark,  the  Pescaria,  or  the  T^ra  Nuova,§  under  penalty  to  whosoever  such 

*  A  Mariegola,  Madre-Regola,  or  Mother-Law,  is  the  written  code  of 
the  religious  and  secular  laws  either  of  a  club  of  Venetian  gentlemen,  or 
a  guild  of  Venetian  tradesmen.^  With  my  old  friend  Mr.  Edwaid  Chen^s 
help,  I  shall  let  you  hear  something  of  these,  in  next  FanJ^ 

t  Those  who  before  us  sat  on  this  Seat  of  Judgment. 

}  Most  illustrious,  a  little  better  grammar  ndght  here  have  been  advis- 
able ;— had  indignation  permitted ! 

§  These  limitations  referring  to  the  Rialto  market  and  piaisa,  leave 
the  tanm  greengrocers  free  to  sell,  they  being  under  vowed  discipline  of 
the  Mariegola  of  Greengrocers. 

*  [See  p.  10  of  Cheney's  Rmarkt  on  the  JUuminaied  Manumsripit  qftht  Venetkm 
BtpubUe  (for  farther  particulars  of  which,  see  below,  p.  04  a.).  Compare  also 
Letter  87,  §  15  (p.  870).] 

s  [See,  again,  p.  04 ;  and  for  Ruskin's  friendship  with  Edward  Cheney,  Vol.  XXIV. 
pp.  sxzix.,  187.] 
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shall  tell  or  cause  to  be  sold  oontrary  to  the  present  order,  of  120 
ducftta  for  each  time;  to  lose  the  melons,  and  to  be  whipped  round  the 
Piasm  of  the  Rialto,  or  of  San  Marco,  wheresoever  he  has  done  contrary 
to  the  law;"  bat  the  Oaiden-masters  and  gardeners  may  sell  where  they 
hke,  and  nobody  shall  hinder  them.^ 

5th  January,  Monting, 

18.  I  will  give  the  rest  of  this  decree  in  next  Pors;^ 
but  I  must  pause  to-day,  for  you  have  enough  before  you 
to  judge  of  tiie  methods  taken  by  the  Duke  and  the  states- 
men of  Venice  for  the  ordering  of  her  merchandize,  and 
the  aid  of  her  poor. 

I  say,  for  the  ordering  of  her  merchandize ;  other  ma- 
diandize  than  this  she  had; — ^pure  gold,  and  ductile  crystal, 
and  inlaid  marble, — ^various  as  the  flowers  in  mountain  turf. 
But  her  first  caie  was  the  food  of  the  poor ;  she  knew  her 
first  duty  was  to  see  that  they  had  each  day  their  daily 
btead.  Their  com  and  pomegranate;  crystal,  not  of  flint, 
but  life ;  manna,  not  of  the  desert,  but  the  home — *^  Thou 
shalt  let  n<me  of  it  stay  until  the  morning."' 

14.  "To  see  that  they  had  their  daily  bread;''  yes — ^but 
how  to  make  such  vision  sure?  My  Mends,  there  is  yet 
one  more  thing,  and  the  most  practical  of  all,  to  be  ob- 
served by  you  as  to  the  managanent  of  your  commissariat. 
Whatever  laws  you  make  about  your  bread — ^however  wise 
and  brave, — ^you  will  not  get  it  unless  you  pray  for  it.  If 
you  would  not  be  fed  with  stones,  by  a  Father  Devil,  you 
must  ask  for  bread  from  your  Father,  God.  In  a  word, 
you  must  understand  the  Lord's  Prayer — ^and  pray  it; 
knowing,  and  desiring,  the  Good  you  ask;  knowing  also, 
and  abhorring,  the  Evil  you  ask  to  be  delivered  from. 
Knowing  and  obeying  your  Father  who  is  in  Heaven; 
knowing  and  wrestling  with  ^'your  Destroyer"  who  is 
come  down  to  Earth;   and   praying  and   striving  also,  that 

^  [For  a  x«finrenee  to  these  ''Mariegoke  of  Veniee,"  see  Fnmrpina  (VoL  XXV. 

'  [Tliiiy  howerer,  was  one  of  the  things  for  which  Rnsldii  could  not  find  time  in 
the  next  F&n:  see  helow^  p.  55.] 
'  [Exodus  ziL  10.] 
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your  Father's  will  may  be  done  there, — ^not  his;  and  your 
Father's  kingdom  come  there,  and  not  his. 

And  finally,  therefore,  in  St.  Greorge's  name,  I  tell  you, 
you  cannot  know  God,  unless  also  you  know  His  and 
your  adversary,  and  have  no  fellowship  with  the  works  of 
that  Living  Darkness,  and  put  upon  you  the  armour  of 
that  Living  Light.^ 

15.  '*  Phrases, — still  phrases,"  think  you  ?  My  friends,  the 
Evil  Spirit  indeed  exists;  and  in  so  exact  contrary  power 
to  God's,  that  as  men  go  straight  to  God  by  believing 
in  Him,  they  go  straight  to  the  Devil  by  disbelieving  in 
Him.  Do  but  fSairly  rise  to  fight  him,  and  you  will  feel 
him  fast  enough,  and  have  as  much  on  your  hands  as 
you  are  good  for.  Act,  then.  Act — yourselves,  waiting  for 
no  one.  Feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,'  to  the  last 
farthing  in  your  own  power.  Whatever  the  State  does 
with  its  money,  do  you  that  with  yours.  Bring  order 
into  your  own  accounts,  whatever  disorder  there  is  in  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's;  then,  when  you  have  got 
the  Devil  well  under  foot  in  Sheffield,  you  may  begin  to 
stop  him  from  persuading  my  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  that 
they  want  a  new  grant,  etc.,  etc.,  to  make  his  machines 
with;  and  from  illuminating  Parliament  with  new  and  in- 
genious suggestions  concerning  the  liquor  laws.*  For  observe, 
as  the  outcome  of  all  that  is  told  you  in  this  Fors^  aU  taxes 
put  by  the  rich  on  the  meat  or  drmk  of  the  poor,  are  precise 
Devil's  laws.  That  is  why  they  are  so  loud  in  their  talk 
of  national  prosperity,  indicated  by  the  Excise,  because  the 
fiend,  who  blinds  them,  sees  that  he  can  also  blind  you, 
through  your  lust  for  drink,  into  quietly  allowing  yourselves 
to  pay  fifty  millions  a  year,  that  the  rich  may  make  their 
madbines  (rf  blood  with,  and  play  at  shedding  blood.* 

*  See  third  article  in  Correspondence  [p.  51],  showing  how  the  gmin 
of  oar  nobles  becomes  the  gain  of  onr  usnrers. 


fiphensas  v.  11 ;  Romans  xiii.  12.1 
[See  Matthew  xxw.  35,  98.] 
'See  aboTe,  p.  21  n.] 
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But  patience,  my  good  fellows.  Everything  must  be 
confirmed  by  the  last,  as  founded  on  the  fost,  of  the  three 
resolutions  I  asked  of  you  in  the  b^[inning, — **Be  sure 
you  can  obey  good  laws  before  you  seek  to  alter  bad  ones."  ^ 
No  rattening,  if  you  please;*  no  pulling  down  of  park 
rufings;*  no  rioting  in  the  streets.  It  is  the  Devil  who 
sets  you  on  that  sort  of  work.  Your  Father's  Servant 
does  not  strive,  nor  cry,  nor  lift  up  His  voice  in  the 
streets.  But  He  will  bring  forth  judgment  unto  victory;^ 
and,  doing  as  He  bids  you  do,  you  may  pray  as  He  bids 
you  pray,  sure  of  answer,  because  in  His  Father's  gift 
are  all  order,  strength,  and  honour,  from  age  to  age,  for 
ever. 

16.  Of  the  Eastern  question,   these   four   little    myths 
eoutain  all  I  am  able  yet  to  say:^ — 

^  [See  Letter  2,  §  22  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  44).] 

*  [An  allngioii  with  Darticalar  reference  to  Sheffield ;  the  practiee  of  ntteniiig 
(that  18^  ahetnctisg  tools  And  destroyini^  meehinery^  ete.)  having  heen  specially 
cemuMMi  among  the  trade  unionists  of  that  town :  see  Murray's  New  BnglUh  DkiUmaty, 
and  Justin  McCarthy^  BUtaiy  qf  our  Own  Time§,  1880,  voL  iv.  p.  166.] 

s  [Compare  VoL  XXVIL  p.  4Ba] 
«  rMstthew  xiL  19,  20.] 

*  [Some  sheets  of  MS.  at  Brantwood  show  that  Ruskin  sent  these  ''four  little 
myths'*  in  a  letter  to  the  Ihneg,  thus: — 

''VmnoB,  Deeember  27,  1876. 

"Sm, — I  ohsenre  in  your  columns  a  letter  from  Lord  Fits  William,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  conveners  of  the  late  meeting  on  the  Eastern 
Question  as  ignorant  persons  and  enthusiasts.  Will  you  permit  four  words, 
or,  in  their  now  deemsed  Greek  form,  myths,  to  he  s^ken  on  the  Eastern 
Question  hy  one  of  the  ignorant  persons  to  English  wisdom,  and  bv  one  of 
uese  enthusiastic  persons  to  English  caution?  .  .  .  [L-IV.  as  in  the  text] 
I  am.  Sir,  yours  ftithfiiUy,  J.  Ruskin." 

In  a  second  drslt :  'T  am  informed  that  recently  in  your  columns  there  has  appeared 
a  letter  from  an  English  nobleman  whom  I  have  reason  to  respect,"  etc.  The 
letter  was  not  inserted.  Lord  FltsWilliam's  letter  was  quoted  in  the  Timei  of 
October  24  from  the  Skq/Md  Independent,  It  criticised  Mr.  Gbulstone's  languaffe 
as  '^ calculated  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  ill-informed."  In  a  letter  in  the 
Timm  of  October  26  he  referred  to  such  persons  as  ^'men  who  have  had  their 
indiffnation  naturally  and  justly  aroused,"  but  ^^many  of  whom  probably  have 
neiuer  leisure  nor  opportunity  for  general  historical  reading."  For  Ruskin  as  one 
of  the  conveners  or  the  Conference  on  the  Eastern  Question,  see  Vol.  XXIV. 
p.  zxxviiL  He  refers  to  such  taunts  as  Lord  FltaWuliam's  in  Letter  87,  f  4 
(Mow,  p.  866).] 
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I.  St.  Grcorge  of  England  and  Venice  does  not  bear 

his  sword  for  his  own  interests;^  nor  in  vain. 
II.  St.   Greorge  of  Christendom  becomes  the  Captain 
of  her  Kni^ts  in  putting  off  his  armour. 

III.  When  armour  is  put  off,  pebbles  serve.* 

IV.  Read  the  psakn  ''In  Exitu.''' 

1  [Seeifonitn^  in  Iformee,  {  136  (Vol.  XXm.  p.  428);  and  oompiae  Letter  78, 
f  5  (Mow,  p.  128).] 
«  n  Sunnd  zrii.  40.] 
*  [Vmha  adv.] 


NOTES  AND   CORRESPONDENCE 

17.  (I.)  Affairs  of  the  Company. 

Our  accounts  I  leave  whollj  in  the  hands  of  our  Companion,  Mr. 
Rjdings,  and  our  kind  helper,  Mr.  Walker.  I  believe  their  statement  will 
be  ready  for  publication  in  this  article. 

Our  legal  aflairs  are  in  the  hands  of  our  Companion,  Mr.  Somervell,^ 
and  in  the  claws  of  the  English  faculty  of  Law :  we  must  wait  the  result 
of  the  contest  patiently. 

I  have  given  directions  for  the  design  of  a  library  for  study  connected 
with  the  St.  George's  Museum  at  Sheffield,'  and  am  gradually  sending 
down  books  and  cbawings  for  it,  which  wttl  be  specified  in  Fors  from 
time  to  time,  with  my  reasons  for  choosing  them.    I  have  just  presented 


JOHN  RUSKIN,  Esq.,  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE 
ST.  GEORGE'S  FUND 


Dr. 

Cr. 

vm. 

£ 

a. 

d. 

1876. 

£    s.  d. 

Paid  to  Bankers,  eee  April  For$     . 
»            11             May,  lew  8d, 
ohargee 

977  12    1 

Aoril  F^n  .... 
AA&kmtl  to  end  of  year  :- 

.  1023  U  10 

62    0    8 

May        .        .        . 

8 

6 

1 

„             „             June 

96  12    6 

Jnne       .        . 

.      10  10 

0 

October. 

60    0    0 

July 

.    108 

0 

6 

„             „             December 
Porohaie  of   land   and   bouae    at 

10    0    0 

September      .        . 

.      1«16 

0 

Norerober 

.        .      60 

0 

0 

Sbeffield  for  Museum  .        .        . 

930    0    0 

December 

.      10 

0 

0 

Law  expenses,  ditto 
Chemicals  at  Museum 

26  15  11 

(£900) 

5    0    0 

Glieqiiee<£tSOOV  . 

.        .  IIM 

0 

0 

Prints,  Colnaghi      .        .        .        . 

29  10    0 

XSM) 

Law  expenses.  Tarrant  and  MaokreD 
Repairs  of  oottafes  at  Barmouth 
Cheque  to  H.  Swan.  Sheffield,  see 
Feb.  ^ort 

20  17    6 

»61 

T 

"i 

27    0    0 
60    0    0 

Cheque  to  H.  Swan,  Sheffield,  see 
Feo.  For$ 

44    0    0 

Cheque  to  H.  Swan,  Sheffield,  see 

Aug.  jFors 

65  15    8 

Cheque  to  H.  Swan,  Sheffield,  see 

Not,  JFOT9     ..... 

60    0    0 

Mr.  Bydings,  for  feeble  woi^ers  at 

TbBaknee 

.        .    106    8 
£3460  13 

0 
6 

Laxey.  Isle  of  Man      .       .       . 

£ 

25    0    0 

S460  12    5 

1  [To  whom  the  matter  had  been  referred:  see  VoL  XXVXll.  p.  669^  and 
above^p-  27.    For  the  final  settlement,  see  Vol.  XXX.] 

>  pPor  the  Mosenm  at  Walkley^  see,  again,  Vol.  XXx.  For  later  references  in 
Jbrv  to  exunples  sent  to  it»  see  below,  po.  124,  IdO,  165.] 


THE  UNION  BANK  OF  LONDON  (Cbakowt  Lanb  BmjMoa)  IN  A€XX>UNT 
I^^  WITH  THE  ST.  GEORGE'S  FUND  ^, 


1876. 

£  s. 

d. 

1876.                                                  £  s.  d. 

Jan.    1. 

To  Balance                        .      14    1  10 

Feb.  99.  By  ehaiges  on  two  local 

6. 

..  DiTidend     on     £8000 

notes      .        .        .        .        0    0  10 

18. 

Conaols     .               .    119    0 
..  Per  George  Allen.        .      24  11 

0 

1 

26.  ByPostMeofpassbook   .       0    0    9 
Mar.  8.    ,.  JohnKukmrBsq.       .    800    0    0 

Feb.  15. 

..  Per  John  Ruakin.EKi.        96    0 

0 

July  28.    ..            Ditto                  .    880    0    0 

M  Draft  at  Sheffield.               8    0 

0 

Oct  19.   .,  Postage  of  pass  book  .       0    0    8 

„  Ditto  at  Ambleside               6    0 

0 

tt 

„  Ditto  at  Bridmter     .    100    0 
..  Ditto  at  Birmngham   .        5    0 

0 
0 

"   29. 

„  Per  John  Raskin,  Eki.  .      SO    0 

0 

Mar.  4. 

.,  Draft  at  Windsor.        .      90    0 

0 

7. 

„  Per  John  Rusldn,  Esq.       96    0 

0 

H  Draft  at  Oxford    .       .      60    0 

0 

"    14. 

„  Per  John  Raskin.  Esq.         6    0 

0 

..  Draft  at  Sheffield.        .      90    0 

0 

May  3. 

M  Per  John  Raskin.  Esq.       17  11 

0 

6. 

M  Draft  at  Bridgwater     .        9  19 

8 

9. 

M  Ditto  at  Douglas,  £95. 

Jane  9. 

lesschaiges       .        .      94  U 
..  Per  John  Raskin,  Esq.         5    0 

9 
0 

13. 

6 

,,  Ditto  at  Bilston    .        .      60    0 

0 

"    17. 

,,  Cash  per  John  Raskin, 

July  6. 

Em 90    0 

,.  Dividend      on     £8000 

0 

Consols                      .118  10 

0 

Oct  12. 

,,  Draft  at  Bridgwater     .      60    0 

0 

94. 

..  PerJ.  P.Stilwell         .      26    0 

0 

Dec.   4. 

,,  Draft  at  Bridgwater     .      10    0 
„  Per  George  Allen               19    6 

0 

93. 

0 

Deo.  81.  By  Balance                      .    191    9    1 

£82110 

5 

£891  10    6 

Dr. 


CASH  STATEMENT  OF  ST.  GEORGE'S  COMPANY  TO 
dlR  DECEMBER,  187e 


Or. 


RECEIPTS.  £    8.  d. 

Subscriptions  to  begin- 
ning of  year,  see  April 
#brf    .       .       .       .  786    1  10 

Ditto  to  end  of  year,  see 
JV»rf,  April  to  July, 
Sept.,  KoT.,  and  Dec.    461    9    7 

Ditto  from  Mr.  George 
Allen,  ris. : 


Miss  Kate 

Bradley 

£1 

1 

0 

F.  Bomer- 

scales    . 

6 

0 

0 

MissGaest 

9 

9 

0 

Mona 

1 

1 

0 

MissGaest 

9 

9 

0 

*' Methodist 

Preacher " 

1 

0 

0 

Ditto  from  Mr.  Rydings, 

Deo.  14 

. 

19    8    0 

83  16    0 

1999    6    6 

Interest  on  £7000  Consols  to  Jan. 

1875.  and  on  £8000  from  Jaly 

1876  to  Jaly  1876  .  1007  17    8 

Intersst  from  balance  at  bankers'   .       9  18    0 
Balance  remaining  dae  to  Mr.  Raskin 

for  sams  advanced   at   varioos 

.    108    8    0 

£9418    8  11 


PAYMENTS. 
Parohaae  of  £1000  Consols 
Power  of  attorney  for  diridends 
Cheqae  book  and  other  small  charges 

atbankeis' 

Pordhase  of  land  and  hoose  at  Shef- 
field for  Moseam .... 
Law  expenses  on  the  abore 
F.    D.    Adand,    for  chemicals  at 

Moseam 

Fittings,  sabry,  taxes,  etc.,  at  ditto, 

per  separate  aoooonts  to  Dec  81 
Repairs  of  cottages  at  Barmouth 
Cofnaghi  and  Co.,  for  prints    . 
Law  oharges  for  the  Company 
Mr.  Rirdings,   for  feeble  "home- 
span  *  workers  at  Laxey 
Mr.  Rydings,  oheqoe  sent 
to  Italy  and  not  yet 
retomed  £88  16    0 

Cash  at  bankers'  191    9    1 

Ditto  at  Moseam     .  16    3    1 


£    s. 

d. 

918  16 
0   6 

0 
0 

0   8 

8 

990   0   0 
98  16U 

6   0 

0 

19819 
97    0 
99  10 
90  17 

9 
0 
0 
6 

96    0   0 


911    7    9 


£9418   8  11 


BGBERT  RYDINGS  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  ST.  GEORGE'S  COMPANY 
Dr,  (From  June  29,  1876,  to  January  16,  1877)  Cr, 


1876. 
Jime  29. 

aa 

Aug.    7. 

12. 

12. 
Sqyt.    1. 

5. 
XoT.     8. 

9. 

Dwx     7. 

9. 

9. 

12. 

16. 

July     1. 


Bk.   23. 

29. 

1877. 

Jan.     1. 

1. 

& 

16. 


To  Bin.  Jane  Lisle  . 
„  Charles  Firth 
„  G.  No.  60    . 
,.  Miss  Sar^ood 
„  Miss  Chnstiiia  Allan 
,,  John  Morgan,  for  1871 

No.  6       .        . 
„  Geo.  Thomson 
,,  John  Morgan,  for  1876, 

No.  6 
„B.  B.,No.  26 
„  J.  D..  No.  49 
,,  Josiah  Gittins 
„  Miss  M.  Guest     . 
..  A.H.,No.  87      . 
,,  Wm.  Smither 
,,  Miss    M.    Gnest    (re- 

ceiTedbyMr.  Buakin, 

omitted  in   his  aC' 

count) 
,,  Miss  Dora  Livesey 
,,  JohnE.  Fowler  . 


£ 
1    1 

1  1 
10  10 

2  2 
2    2 


s.  d. 


1    1 
1  10 

0  5 

1  0 

2  2 

5  0 

6  0 


1876. 
Dec.  14. 


1877. 
Jan.  16. 


.,  Miss  Julia  Firth  .  7    0    0 

„  John  and  Mary  Guy    .  10    0 

,,  Miss  Sarah  A.  Gimson  110 

„  Miss  F.  B.    .        .        .  2    0    0 

£58  18    0 


By  cash  paid  to  the  Union 
Bank  to  the  St.  Geoi^e's 
Fund     .... 

Balance  in  B.  Rydings* 
hands 


£  s.  d. 


33  15    0 


26    3    0 


£59  18    0 


Dr. 


SHEFFIELD  iMUSEUM  ACCOUNT 


O. 


1876. 

July     1.  To  Balance  in  hand  . 
KoT.  22.    „  J.    Buskin,    Esq.,    by 
cheque 


£    8.   d. 
38  17    2 

60    0    0 


£98  17    2 


1876.  CurrevU  ExpenteB, 
July    1.  H.  Swan  (salary) 

17.  Gas   . 
Sept.  11.  Water 
Oct.     1.  H.  Swan  (salary) 
Not.  16.  Water       . 
Dec.  13.  Gas   . 

23.  Poor-rate  . 

Bepair$  and  Building 
ExpeMtB. 

Oct.   14.  J.  Tunnard,  for 
two  gates 

Dec.  20.  Silicate      Paint 
Company 
21.  Grarel  and  cart- 
age 

FiUings  and  Cases, 

Sept.    6.  Jones,  for  cloth . 

„  Cockajme,  ditto 

Jackson,  ditto  . 

Oct.    12.  C.  H.  Griffiths, 

safe 
Nov.  22.  Leaf    and    Ca, 

Telvets  . 
Dec.     1.  Smithson      and 
Dale,    cabinet 
cases 
12.  Cockayne,  yelyet 

Cartage  of  goods 
Petty  expenses  . 

Balance  in  hand 


£   s.  d. 

10    0  0 

6  2 

6  7 
0  0 
8  8 

7  8 


£   s.   d. 


0  15    4 


3  15  0 

0  17  1 

0  13  6 

0    3  6 

0    3  4 

0    7  8 

6    0  0 

3    7  4 


3    0 


5    6    7 


40    0 

0  2 

3  13 

1  8 

0 
3 
-    60    4 
2 
3 

6    1 

1 

5 
1 

. 

.    16    3 

£98  17 

2 

and  found  correct,  Wm.  Walkbr,  Jan.  9th,  1877. 
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the  library  with  another  thirteenth-century  Bible^^ — ^that  from  which  the 
letter  R  was  engraved  at  §  7  of  Fors,  Aprils  1872;^  and  two  drawings 
from  Filippo  lippi  and  Carpaccio,  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Murray.' 

18.  (II.)  Affairs  of  the  Master. 

I  am  bound  to  state,  in  the  first  place, — now  beginning  a  new  and  very 
important  year,  in  which  I  still  propose  myself  for  the  Master  of  the 
St  George's  Company, — ^that  my  head  certainly  does  not  serve  me  as  it 
did  once,  in  many  respects.  The  other  day,  for  instance,  in  a  frosty 
morning  at  Verona,  I  put  on  my  dressing-gown  (which  is  of  bright  Indian 
shawl  stuff)  by  mistake  for  my  great-coat;  and  walked  through  the  full 
market-place,  and  half-way  down  the  principal  street,  in  that  costumej 
proceeding  in  perfect  tranquillity  until  the  repeated  glances  of  unusual 
admiration  bestowed  on  me  by  the  passengers  led  me  to  investigation  of  the 
possible  Clause.  And  I  begin  to  find  it  no  longer  in  my  power  to  keep  my 
attention  fixed  on  things  that  have  little  interest  for  me,  so  as  to  avoid 
mechanical  mistakes.  It  is  assuredly  true,  as  I  said  in  the  December  Fors,^ 
that  I  can  keep  accounts ;  but,  it  seems,  not  of  my  own  revenues,  while  I 
am  busy  with  the  history  of  those  of  Venice.  In  §  Id,  the  November 
expenses  were  deducted  from  the  sum  in  the  first  column  instead  of 
from  that  in  the  third,  and  the  balance  in  that  page  should  have  been 
£670,  98.  4d.;  and  in  last  Fors,  £275,  Qs.  4d.  My  Greenwich  pottery 
usually  brings  me  in  £60;  but  I  remitted  most  of  the  rent,  this  year,  to 
the  tenant,  who  has  been  forced  into  expenses  by  the  Street  Commis- 
sioners. He  pays  me  £24,  l6s.  9d.,  bringing  my  resources  for  Christmas 
to  the  total  of  £300,  6s.  Id. 

My  expenses  to  the  end  of  the  year  are  as  follows : — 

£    s.  d. 
i)0e.  la  Raffaells(a) 15    0    0 

22.  A.Giordani(6) 20    0    0 

23.  Self 50    0    0 

25.  Gift  to  relation 60    0    0 

„  PaulHuret(c) 5    0    0 

27.  Downs 10    0    0 

£ieo   0   0 

(a)  In  advance,  because  he  goes  home  to  Assisi  at  Christmas.' 

(6)  The  old  Venetian  sculptor  who  cast  the  Colleone  statue  for  the  Crystal  Palace.* 

Payment  for  casting  Noah's  vine  on  the  Dacal  Palace.^ 

(c)  My  godson  at  Boulogne.    (His  father,  a  pilot,  now  dead,  taught  me  to  steer 

a  lugger.')    Christmas  gift  for  books  and  instruments. 

^  [For  the  first  one,  see  Letter  70,  §  13  (Vol.  XXVin.  p.  727).  The  second 
is  a  large  manuscript  Bible,  described  in  Vol.  XXX.] 

"  (tetter  16  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  284).] 

'  [These  are  the  drawings  described  by  Ruskin  in  the  nassagerointed  in  Vol.  XXIV. 
p.  451.  They  are  in  the  Sheffield  Museum :  see  Vol.  XXX.  The  study  from 
Uarpaccio  is  the  one  mentioned  in  Raskin's  accounts  above,  p.  27.] 


arpaccio  is  tne  one  mentioned  in  Raskin's  accounts  above,  p. 

*  [Letter  72,  §  13  (VoL  XXVllI.  p.  768).] 

*  [Ral&elle  Carloforti  of  Assisi,  studying  at  this  time  undei 


see^the  Introduction,  above,  p.  xvi.] 


under  Ruskin  at  Venice : 


For  this  cast,  see  Vol.  XI.  p.  19.] 

;See  VoL  XXX.]  •  [In  1861 :  see  VoL  XVn.  p.  xxxviL] 


LETTER  74  (February  1877)  61 

Thus  leaving  me,  accoiding  to  my  own  views  (I  don't  vouch  for  the 
banker's  concurrence  in  all  particulars),  Xl40,  6s.  Id.  to  begin  the  year 
with,  after  spending,  between  last  New  Year's  Day  and  this,  the  total  sum 

of 1  won't  venture  to  cast  it  till  next  month  ;*  but  I  consider  this  rather 

an  economical  year  than  otherwise.  It  will  sferve,  however,  when  fairly 
nailed  down  in  exposition,  as  a  sufficient  specimen  of  my  way  of  living  for 
the  last  twelve  years,  resulting  in  an  expenditure  during  that  peri^  of 
aome  sixty  thousand,  odd,  pounds.  I  leave,  for  the  present,  my  Companions 
to  meditate  on  the  sort  of  Master  they  have  got,  begging  them  also  to 
remember  that  I  possess  also  the  great  official  qualification  of  Dogberry 
and  am  indeed  "one  that  hath  h^  losses." ^  In  the  appropriate  month 
of  April,  they  shall  know  precisely  to  what  extent,  and  how  much — or 
little — I  have  left,  of  the  money  my  father  left  me — with  the  action  I 
to  take  in  the  circumstances.* 


19.  (III.)  I  reprint  the  following  admirable  letter  with  all  joy  in  its 
study  statements  of  principle;  but  I  wish  the  writer  would  look  at  Mr. 
D.  Urqahart's  SpirU  of  the  Etui,*  He  is  a  little  too  hard  upon  the  Turk, 
though  it  is  not  in  Venice  that  one  should  say  so. 

"TURKISH  LOANS  AND  BULGARIAN  ATROCITIES 
"To  the  Editor  qf  the  'CarHsie  JimmaV 

"Sib, — There  appears  to  be  one  probable  cause  of  the  present  Eastern  im- 
Ivoglio  which  has  escaped  the  notice  of  most  of  those  who  have  written  or  spoken 
on  ^e  subject,  viz.,  the  various  Turkish  loans  which  have  been  floated  on  the 
London  Stock  Exchajufe. 

"At  first  sight,  row  would  be  inclined  to  regard  these  as  the  root  of  the 
present  mischief,  but  investigation  may  reveal  that  Turkish  loans  at  high  rates  of 
mterest,  and  Bulgarian  atrocities,  follow  each  other  simply  as  cause  and  effect. 

"Of  course  row  of  the  Christian  investors  in  these  loans  would  ever  think, 
when  lending  their  spare  capital  to  the  Turk,  that  they  were  aiding  and  abetting 
Idm  in  his  brutalities,  or  sowing  the  seed  which  was  to  produce  the  harvest  of 
blood  and  other  abominations  in  the  Christian  provinces  under  his  sway.  But 
ndi,  nevertheless,  may  be  the  fiiet,  and  the  lenders  of  the  sinews  of  war  to 
tyrannical  and  bloodthirsty  governments  should  be  warned  that  they  are  re- 
iponaible  for  the  sanguinary  results  which  may  ensue. 

"The  horrors  to  which  our  world  has  been  subjected,  through  this  system  of 
lending  and  borrowing,  are  beyond  possibility  of  computation.  But  let  us  simply 
inquire  how  much  misery,  destitution,  and  death  lie  at  the  door  of  our  own 
national  debt. 

''If  our  ecclesiastical  leaders  could  take  up  this  subject  during  the  present 
xniasioh,  and  preach  sermons  upon  it  (as  Christ  Himself  would  have  done),  from 
such  texts  as  these, — 'For  they  bind  burdens  upon  men's  shoulders,  grievous  to 
be  bcmie,  and  will  not  touch  themselves  with  one  of  their  fingers,'  and  'For 
ye  devour  widows'  houses,' — they  would  not  find  it  necessary  to  refer  so  much  to 

*  [But  not  done  then :  see  below,  pp.  74-75.] 
«  [Mwh  Ado  About  Nothing,  Act  iv.  sc.  2.] 

*  rSee  Letter  76,  S!  17  seq.  (pp.  99  eeq.).] 

*  [The  SpirU  of  the  East,  iiluetrated  in  a  Journal  of  Travels  through  Roumeli  during 
au  Boenifui  Period,  2  vols.,  1888.  " He"  in  Ruskin's  text  means  not  Urquhart  (who 
was  a  Tnrcophil),  but  the  writer  of  the  letter.] 
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empty  or  appropriated  pews^  or  to  lament  that  only  five  per  cent,  of  our  working" 
men  are  in  attendance  at  church. 

^^One  can  fancy  the  effect  which  could  he  produced  by  a  few  sermons  on 
these  texts.  Our  own  debt  is  a  ^burden'  which  takes  nearly  one  pound  annually 
from  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  kingdom,  and  our  war  armaments  take 
nearlv  another  pound.  How  many  'widows'  houses'  must  these  'burdens'  be 
literally  devouring?  And  yet  when  do  we  find  the  professed  followers  of  'the 
Prince  of  Peace'  imitating  their  Master,  and  crying  out  boldly  against  those  who 
lay  these  heavy  burdens  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  people } 

"  Few  would  think,  when  investing  in  the  Turkish  loans,  that  they  were  laying 
the  train  which  has  just  exploded  in  the  Turkish  provinces  with  such  disastroos 
effects,  scattering  so  much  ruin  and  desolation  amongst  the  poor  inhabitants  there. 
No,  they  would  only  think  what  a  good  investment  it  was,  and  what  a  large 
interest  the  Turkish  Government  had  engaged  to  pay  for  the  accommodation. 
This  is  as  &r  as  borrower  and  lender  usuallv  look.  The  child  wishes  to  hold  the 
razor,  the  maniac  wants  the  revolver ;  let  tnem  have  them ;  it  is  their  look-out, 
not  ours,  what  use  they  make  of  them ;  and  in  this  same  spirit  we  callously  hand 
over  the  wealth  which  the  labour  of  England  and  its  laws  have  put  under  our 
control,  to  a  race  of  homicides,  and  sit  supinely  by  while  they,  having  transformed 
part  of  it  into  powder  and  shot,  shower  these  relentlessly  over  their  Christian 
subjects,  till  the  heart  of  Europe  turns  sick  at  the  sight 

"Now,  let  us  follow  the  consequences,  as  they  crop  out  in  natural  sequence. 
The  Turk  obtains  his  loan  from  Englishmen,  and  doubtless  intends  to  pay  Uie 
large  interest  ho  promised ;  but  how  has  he  to  accomplish  this?  If  he  had  had  a 
Fortunatus'  purse  he  would  not  have  had  to  borrow.  He  has  no  such  purse,  but 
he  has  provinces,  where  a  population  of  Christians  are  fiEuthfiilly  cultivating  the 
soil,  and  in  one  way  or  another  providing  themselves  with  the  means  of  existence. 
These  have  to  be  the  Fortunatus'  purse,  out  of  which  he  will  abstract  the  cash  to 
pay  the  English  lenders  the  promised  interest  on  their  loan.  The  principal  he 
spends  in  luxurious  living,  ana  in  providing  the  arguments  (gunpowder  and  steel) 
which  may  be  required  to  convince  his  Christian  subjects  that  they  owe  the 
English  lendei-s  the  interest  he  has  enj^aged  to  pay  for  the  loan.  The  loan  itself, 
of  course,  had  been  contracted  for  their  protection  and  defence ! 

"Here,  then,  we  come  to  the  old  story.  His  tax-fiurming  agents  have  to  apply 
the  screw  of  higher  taxes  to  the  people,  demanding  more  and  still  more,  to  pay 
these  English  lenders  their  interest,  tin  human  patience  reaches  its  limit;  and  the 
provinces  revolt,  resolved  to  be  free  from  those  unjust  and  cruel  exactions,  or  to 

Esrish  in  the  attempt.  The  rest  is  all  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation, 
very  one  knows  how  the  Turkish  hordes  rushed  down  upon  the  patient  people 
whom  they  had  despoiled  for  centuries,  like  an  avalanche  of  fire  and  steel,  and  uie 
horrors  and  abominations  that  ensued.  Yet,  when  a  neighbouring  monarch,  of 
kindred  faith  to  the  suffering  provinces,  demanded  (with  an 

'Avenge,  O  Lord,  Thy  slaughtered  Saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  o'er  Bulgaria's  mountains  cold '  ^) 

that  these  oppressions  and  atrocities  should  cease,  as  our  Oliver  Cromwell  did 
effectually  two  centuries  ago  when  similar  atrocities  were  being  perpetrated  in 
Piedmont,  what  did  we  see.^ 

"To  the  everlasting  shame  of  England,  we  saw  its  fleet  despatched  to  Besika 
Bay,  as  a  menace  to  Russia  not  to  put  an  end  to  these  iniquities,  and  as  a  hint 
to  Turkey  to  stamp  out  the  revolt  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  by  whatever  means 
it  mif  ht  see  fit  to  employ. 

"Now  to  what  have  we  to  attribute  this  degradation  of  the  British  flag  and 
British  influence  ?    Is  it  to  secure  British  interests,  the  interest  of  a  bc^ggarly  fifty 

^  [Milton's  sonnet.  On  the  UUe  Mtutaere  in  Piedmont,  applied  to  Bulgaria*] 
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milli^MiB,  or  theieabouta^  of  fbolishly  invested  money,  that  our  jolly  tars  have  to 
be  despatched  to  give  at  least  moral  support  and  countenance  to  the  murderers  of 
mmen  and  children? 

**  ^^y^  take  it  on  this  mercenary  ground,  and  calculate  what  those  Christians^ 
if  freed  from  their  thraldom  to  the  Turk,  might  make  out  of  this  '  fiiirest  part  of 
God's  creation'  in  a  year  or  two^  and  the  result  will  be  astonishing.  An  agricul- 
tural race  like  the  l*rench^  in  a  vear,  would  raise  ten  times  fifty  millions'  worth 
of  prodnce  from  the  ground  which  Turkish  rule  is  only  cumbering.  Then  is  it 
not  time  this  cnmberer  were  cut  down?  It  has  been  let  alone  for  centuries,  and 
we,  as  its  special  husbandman^  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause^  have  been 
digiging  abont  it  and  dunging  it  (to  our  cost),  and  all  to  no  purpose,  and  yet  we 
hsTe  statesmen  who  think  this  fruitless — Heaven's  lightning-struck — old  trunk 
most  still  be  nourished  as  a  shelter  and  protection  to  our  interests  in  the  East. 

'^  These  Turks,  whom  a  few  are  so  anxious  to  protect^  have  been  a  curse  to 
Eori^e  ever  since  they  entered  it  Their  first  generally  known  atrocities  upon 
Chri^iaiis  were  the  massacres  and  outrages  on  the  pilgnms  who,  in  the  Middle 
AgeBy  were  visiting  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Serve  them  right  for  their  foUy^  say 
many.  But  call  it  our  'ancient  muniments,'  and  how  then?  Wliat  would  l>e  said 
if  s  par^  from  London,  visiting  Stonehenge,  had  to  get  their  heads  broken  by 
the  V^ofie  of  Salisbury  for  their  folly?  These  atrocities  roused  the  chivalry  of 
the  Christian  nations  of  Europe^  and  gave  rise  to  the  Crusades.  These  eventually 
led  to  the  Turks'  entrance  into  Europe^  which  tliey  were  likely  to  overrun,  when 
Sobieeki^  'a  man  sent  from  God^  whose  name  was  John,'  came  to  the  front  and 
drove  them  back  again.  Ever  since  their  appearance,  they  have  been  a  thorn  in 
ihe  side  of  Europe — a  thorn  which  should  long  ere  this  have  been  extracted. 

**  Should  Europe  extract  this  thorn  now,  and  send  this  man  of  the  sword  back 
to  Ids  native  deserts,  and  place  a  ffuard  of  Christian  knights  in  charge  of 
Constaiitinople,  to  teach  him,  should  he  attempt  to  return,  &at  'all  tiiey  that 
tUoe  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword^'  then  the  nations  of  Europe,  too  long 
crashed  nnder  the  weight  of  'bloated  armaments'  and  standing  armies,  might 
begin  to  stndjr  the  art  of  peace. 

"Then  might  we  begin  to  regard  ironclads  and  Woolwich  infiemts  as  demons 
from  the  pit^  which  some  of  our  bishops  might  venture  to  exorcise  as  monsters 
that  were  devouring  widows'  houses  every  day  they  floated^  or  every  time  they 
were  discharged;  and  which  had  no  right  to  exist  in  a  Christian  or  sane 
eommmiilT.  .Then,  too^  we  might  find  that  Russia  was,  after  all^  no  more  a  bear 
than  England  was  a  lion ;  and  that,  though  peopled  with  men  with  passions  like 
oar  own,  they  had  them  not  less  bridled  than  we,  and  could  prove  themselves  to 
be  men  of  honour,  men  to  be  trusted,  and  men  who  desired  to  stand  by  the 
wincipleB  of  right  and  justice,  be  the  consequences  what  they  might,  even  though 
the  heavens  should  fall  and  earthly  patronisers  of  the  angels  be  dissatisfied. — I 
am,  etc^  Cobmofoutan." 

20.  (IV.)  I  am  grieved  to  leave  my  Scottish  correspondent's  letter  still 
witbont  reply.  But  it  is  unconnected  with  the  subjects  on  which  I  wish 
to  lay  stress  in  this  letter;  and  I  want  to  give  its  own  most  important 
subject  a  distinct  place.^ 

*  [See  Letter  75,  §{  20,  21  (pp.  75-78).] 
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STAR  LAW* 

Venicb,  IH  February,  1877. 

1.  I  AM  told  that  some  of  my  ''most  intelligent  readers" 
can  make  nothing  of  what  I  related  in  last  Fors,  about 
St.  Ursula's  messages  to  me.'  What  is  their  difficulty? 
Is  it  (1),  that  they  do  not  believe  in  guardian  angels, — or 
(2),  that  they  do  not  think  me  good  enough  to  have  so 
^great  an  angel  to  guard  me, — or  (8),  that  knowing  the 
beginning  of  her  myth,  they  do  not  believe  in  St.  Ursula's 
personality  ? 

If  the  first,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say ; — ^if  the  second, 
I  can  assure  them,  they  are  not  more  surprised  than  I  was 
myself; — if  the  third,  they  are  to  remember  that  all  great 
mjrths  are  conditions  of  slow  manifestation  to  human  im- 
perfect intelligence;'  and  that  whatever  spiritual  powers  are 
in  true  personality  appointed  to  go  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,^ 
to  trouble  the  waters  of  healing,  or  bear  the  salutations  of 
peace,  can  only  be  revealed,  in  their  reality,  by  the  gradual 
confirmation  in  the  matured  soul  of  what  at  fost  were  only 
its  instinctive  desires,  and  figurative  perceptions. 

2.  Oh  me!  I  had  so  much  to  tell  you  in  this  Fors, 
if  I  could  but  get  a  minute's  peace; — ^my  stories  of  the 

1  [^^ Squires'  Stables"  (&»  below,  J  13)  was  a  rejected  title  for  this  Letter.  On 
the  wrapper  of  his  eopy  Raskin  also  wrote  '^Astronomy  and  St.  Theodore,"  as  a 
sommary  of  the  contents  of  this  Letter.] 

>  rSee  Letter  74,  f§  1,  2  (p.  30).] 

«  ["Cf.  Queen  qf  the  Air,  ch.  i.  J  2  (VoL  XIX.  p.  2dey —Author' e  MS.  noU. 
Roskin  in  making  his  Index  notes,  here  wrote  against  this  passage,  ''take  ont  for 
book  on  mytholo^" — a  project  never  carried  out] 

*  [Zechariah  l  10;  and  for  the  following  Bible  references,  see  John  v.  4; 
and  Lake  iL  13,  14.] 
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Venetian  doggie,^  and  others  of  the  greater  dog  and  the 
lesser  dog — ^in  Heaven;  and  more  stories  of  Little  bear  in 
Venice,  and  of  the  Greater  bear  and  Lesser  bear  in  Heaven ; 
and  more  of  the  horses  of  St.  Mark's,  in  Venice,  and  of 
Pegasus  and  the  chivalry  of  Heaven ;— ever  so  much  more 
ci  the  selling  of  melons  in  Venice,*  and  of  the  twelve 
manner  of  frtdts  in  Heaven  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.* 
And  here's  an  infernal  paragraph  about  you,  in  your  own 
Sheffield,  sent  me  in  a  Lincoln  paper  by  some  people 
zealoos  for  schools  of  art — ^poor  fools ! — ^which  is  like  to  put 
it  all  out  of  my  head.  Of  that  presently.^  I  miist  try  to 
keep  to  my  business. 

8.  Well,  the  beginning  of  all  must  be,  as  quickly  as  I 
can,  to  show  you  the  full  meaning  of  the  nineteenth  Psalm. 
"Coeli  enarrant;"  the  heavens  declare — or  make  clear — ^the 
honour  of  God ;  which  I  suppose,  in  many  a  windy  oratorio, 
this  spring,  will  be  loudly  declared  by  basses  and  tenors,  to 
tickle  the  ears  of  the  public,  who  don't  believe  one  word 
of  the  song  all  the  while !  ^ 

But  it  is  a  true  song,  none  the  less;  and  you  must  try 
to  understand  it  before  we  come  to  anything  else ;  for  these 
Heavens,  so  please  you,  are  the  real  roof,  as  the  earth  is 
the  real  floor,  of  God's  house  for  you  here,  rentless,  by 
His  Law.  That  word  "ccbH,"  in  the  first  words  of  the 
Latin  psalm,  means  the  '*  hollow  place."  ^  It  is  the  great 
space,  or,  as  we  conceive  it,  vault,  of  Heaven.  It  shows 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  existence  of  the  light  by  which 
we  live.     All  force  is  from  the  sun. 

The  firmament  is  the  ordinance  of  the  clouds  and  sky 
of  the  world.*    It  shows  the  handiwork  of  God.     He  daily 

*  See  Modem  Pahiers,  in  various  plaees.^ 

^  [At  iMromised  above,  p.  86.    The  stories  are  given  below,  pp.  67-^.] 

*  [As  promised  in  the  last  Letter :  see  p.  43.] 

*  [ReveUtion  zxii.  2.1 

«  [See  below,  J  17  (p.  73).] 

*  [With  the  reference  here,  compare  Vol.  XXII.  p.  487 ;  Vol.  XXV.  p.  167 ; 
and  below,  p.  269.] 

*  [On  this  subject,  see  Vol.  VII.  p.  195  n.] 

'  [For  instance,  in  this  edition,  VoL  VI.  pp.  106  ieq.,  and  VoL  VIL  pp.  195, 196.] 
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paints  that  for  you;  constructs,  as  He  paints, — beautiful 
things,  if  you  will  look, — ^terrible  things,  if  you  will  thinks 
Fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapour,  stormy  wind  (cyclone  and 
other),  fulfiUing  His  Word.'  The  Word  of  God,  printed  ia 
very  l^ble  type  of  gold  on  lapis-Iazuli,  needing  no  trans- 
lation of  yours,  no  colporteurship.  There  is  no  speech  nor 
language  where  thdr  voice  is  not  heard.  Their  sound  is 
gone  out  into  all  lands,  and  their  word  to  the  ends  of  the 
world.  In  them  hath  He  set  a  tabernacle  for  the  Sun» 
the  LfOrd  of  Physical  Life;  in  them  also,  a  tabernacle  for 
the  Sun  of  Justice,^  the  Lord  of  Spiritual  Life.  And  the 
light  of  this  Sun  of  the  Spirit  is  divided  into  this  measured 
Iris  of  colours: — 

I.  The  Law  of  the  Lord.     Which  is  perfect ,  converting  the  soul. 

That  is  the  constant  law  of  creation,  which  breathes  life 
into  matter,  soul  into  life. 

IL  The  Testimonies  of  the  Lord.     Which  are  sure, — making  wise 
the  simple. 

These  are  what  He  has  told  us  of  His  law,  by  the  lips 
of  the  prophets, — from  Enoch,  the  seventh  ffom  Adam,*  by 
Moses,  by  Hesiod,  by  David,  by  Elijah,  by  Isaiah,  by  the 
Delphic  Sibyl,  by  Dante,  by  Chaucer,  by  Giotto.  Sure 
testimonies  all;  their  witness  agreeing  together,  making 
wise  the  simple — ^that  is  to  say,  all  holy  and  humble  men 
of  heart* 

IIL  The  Statutes  op  the  Lord.     Which  are  right,  and  rejoice  the 
heart 

These  are  the  appointed  conditions  that  govem  human 
life; — ^that  reward  virtue,  infallibly;  punish  vice,  infallibly; 

^  [Psalms  czlviii.  8J 

«  [Compare  Vol.  Vl.  p.  614,  and  Vol.  XVIL  p.  69.] 

*  [Jade  14,  15 :  see   Letter  77>  §  1  (below,  p.  108>] 

*  [Verse  31   of  the   Canticle,  ^Benedicite,  omnia  opera,"  sung  at  Momhig 
Prayer.] 
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— ^^ladsome  to  see  in  operation.  The  righteous  shall  be 
glad  when  he  seeth  the  vengeance — ^how  much  more  in  the 
mercy  to  thousands?^ 

IV.  The  Commandment  of  the  Lord.     Which  is  pure,  enlightening 

the  eyes. 

This  is  the  written  law — under  (as  we  count)  ten  articles, 
but  in  many  more,  if  you  will  read.  Teaching  us,  in  so 
many  words,  when  we  cannot  discern  it  unless  we  are  told, 
what  the  will  of  our  Master  is. 

V.  The  Fear  of  the  Lord.    Which  is  clean,  enduring  for  ever. 

Fear,  or  faith, — ^in  this  sense  one:  the  human  faculty 
that  purifies,  and  enables  us  to  see  this  sunshine;  and  to 
be  warmed  by  it,  and  made  to  live  for  ever  in  it. 

VL  The  Judgments  of  the  Lord.     Which  are  true,  and  righteous 
altogether. 

These  are  His  searchings  out  and  chastisements  of  om* 
sins;  His  praise  and  reward  of  our  battle;  the  fiery  trial 
that  tries  us,  but  is  **no  strange  thing" ;^  the  crown  that 
is  laid  up  for  all  that  love  His  appearing.^  ^'More  to  be 
desired  are  they  than  gold;" — (David  thinks  first  of  these 
special  judgments) — "  Sweeter  than  honey,  or  the  honeycomb ; 
— moreover  by  them  is  Thy  servant  warned,  and  in  keeping 
of  them  there  is  great  reward."  Then — pausing — "  Who  can 
understand  his  errors?  Cleanse  Thou  me  from  the  faults 
I  know  not,  and  keep  me  from  those  I  know;  and  let  the 
words  of  my  lips,  and  the  thoughts  of  my  brain,  be  accept- 
able in  Thy  open  sight — oh  Lord  my  strength,  who  hast 
made  me, — my  Redeemer,  who  hast  saved.  ** 

4.  That  is  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  astronomy  of 
the  nineteenth  Psalm;    and  now  you  must  turn  back  at 

'  [Paalms  Iviii.  10;  Jeremiah  zxzii.  18.] 

*  [See  1  Peter  iv.  12.] 

*  [See  2  Timothy  iv.  8.] 
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once  to  the  analysis  given  you  of  the  eighth,  in  Fors^  May, 
1875,^ 

For  as,  in  the  one,  David  looking  at  the  sun  in  his 
light,  passes  on  to  the  thought  of  the  Light  of  God,  which 
is  His  law,  so  in  the  eighth  Psalm,  looking  at  the  sim  oa 
his  throne,  as  the  ruler  and  guide  of  the  state  of  Heaven, 
he  passes  on  to  the  thoughts  of  the  throne  and  state  of 
man,  as  the  ruler  and  light  of  the  World :  ''Thou  hast  made 
him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, — ^Thou  hast  put  all 
things  under  his  feet,'' — ^beasts  and  all  cattle,  creeping  things 
and  fl}ang  fowl. 

It  is  of  this  dominion  in  love  over  the  lower  crea- 
tures that  I  have  to  speak  to-day:  but  I  must  pause 
a  moment  to  point  out  to  you  the  difference  between 
David's  astronomy  with  his  eyes,'  and  modem  astronomy 
with  telescopes.* 

David's  astronomy  with  the  eyes,  first  rightly  humbles 
him, — ^then  rightly  exalts ; — What  is  man  that  Thou  so 
regardest  him — ^yet,  how  Thou  hast  regarded !  But  modem 
astronomy  with  telescope  first  wrongly  exalts  us,  then 
wrongly  humbles. 

First,  it  wrongly  exalts.  Lo  and  behold — ^we  can  see 
a  dozen  stars  where  David  saw  but  one;  we  know  how 
far  they  are  from  each  other;  nay,  we  know  where  they 
will  all  be,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  can  make  alma- 
nacks. What  wise  people  are  wel  Solomon,  and  all  the 
Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  where  are  they?  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  Epaminondas — what  talk  you  to  us  of  them!*  Did 
they  know,  poor  wretches,  what  the  Dog  Star  smelt  of? 

5.  We  are  generally  content  to  pause  at  this  pleasant 
stage  of  self-congratulation;    by  no  means  to  ask  further 

*  Compare  the  whole  of  the  lecture  on  Light,  in  Eagle's  NeH  [Vol. 
XXII.  pp.  19S-207]. 

1  FLetter  53,  §{  9-11  (Vol.  XXVIIL  pp.  32^-328}.] 

'  [Compare  what  Raskin  sajn  of  the  oosineas  of  education  being  to  ''see  the 
sky"  in  Letter  9  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  164).1 

'  [Ruskin  here  notes  for  Index :  ''  Plato,  S6crates,  Epaminondas,  Mr.  John 
Bright's  contempt  of.    Compare  his  speech  in  last  number"  (above,  pp.  39-40  n.).] 
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what  the  general  conclusions  of  the  telescope  may  be,  con- 
cerning ourselves.  It  might,  to  some  people,  perhaps  seem 
a  deficiency  in  the  telescope  that  it  could  discern  no  Gods 
in  heaven;  that,  for  all  we  could  make  out,  it  saw  through 
the  Crods,  and  out  at  the  other  side  of  them.  Mere  trans- 
parent space,  where  we  thought  there  were  houses,  and 
gardens,  and  rivers,  and  angels,  and  what  not.  The  British 
public  does  not  concern  itself  about  losses  of  that  nature : 
behold,  there  is  the  Universe:  and  here  are  we,  the  British 
public,  in  the  exact  middle  of  it,  and  scientific  of  it  in 
the  accuratest  manner.  What  a  fine  state  of  things !  Oh, 
proud  Rritish  public,  have  you  ever  taken  this  telescopic 
information  wdl  into  your  minds;  and  considered  what  it 
verily  comes  to? 

Go  out  on  the  seashore  when  the  tide  is  down,  on  some 
flat  sand;  and  take  a  little  sand  up  into  your  palm,  and 
separate  one  grain  of  it  from  the  rest  Then  try  to  fancy 
the  relation  between  that  single  grain  and  the  number  in 
all  the  shining  fields  of  the  far  distant  shore,  and  onward 
shores  immeasurable.  Your  astronomer  tells  you,  your  world 
is  such  a  grain  compared  with  the  worlds  that  are,  but 
that  he  can  see  no  inhabitants  on  them,  no  sign  of  habi- 
tation, or  of  beneficence.  Terror  and  chance,  cold  and 
fire^  light  struck  forth  by  collision,^  desolateness  of  exploding 
orb  and  flying  meteor.  Meantime — ^you,  on  your  grain  of 
sand — what  are  you?  The  little  grain  is  itself  mostly  un- 
inhabitable; has  a  damp  green  belt  in  the  midst  of  it 
In  that, — ^poor  small  vermin, — ^you  live  your  span,  fighting 
with  each  other  for  food,  most  of  the  time;  or  building 
— ^if  pCTchance  you  are  at  peace — ^filthy  nests,  in  which  you 
perish  of  starvation,  phthisis,  profligate  diseases,  or  despair. 
There  is  a  history  of  civilization  for  you !  briefer  than 
Mr.  Buckle's*  and  more  true — ^when  you  see  the  Heavens 
and  Earth  without  their  God. 

6.  It  is  a  fearful  sight,  and  a  false  one.    In  what  manner 


»  [Compare  Letter  6,  f  ^  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  108).l 

*  [For  other  references  to  Buckle's  book,  see  Vol.  XXVUI.  p.  157. 


] 
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or  way  I  neither  know  nor  ask;  this  I  know,  that  if  a 
prophet  touched  your  eyes,  you  might  in  an  instant  see 
all  those  eternal  spaces  filled  with  the  heavenly  host;^  and 
this  also  I  know,  that  if  you  will  begin  to  watch  these 
stars  with  your  human  eyes,  and  learn  what  noble  men  have 
thought  of  them,  and  use  their  light  to  noble  purposes,  you 
will  enter  into  a  better  joy  and  better  science  than  ever 
eye  hath  seen,* 

''Take  stars  for  money — stars,  not  to  be  told 
By  any  art, — yet  to  be  purchased."' 

I  have  nothing  to  do,  nor  have  you,  with  what  is  hap- 
pening in  space  (or  possibly  may  happen  in  time),  we 
have  only  to  attend  to  what  is  happening  here — and  now. 
Yonder  stars  are  rising.  Have  you  ever  noticed  their  order, 
heard  their  ancient  names,  thought  of  what  they  were,  as 
teachers,  ''  lecturers,"  in  that  large  public  hall  of  the  night, 
to  the  wisest  men  of  old  ?  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the 
direct  promise  to  you  yourselves,  that  you  may  be  like 
them  if  you  will?  ''They  that  be  wise,  shall  shine  as  the 
brightness  of  the  firmament ;  and  they  that  turn  many  to 
righteousness,  as  the  stars,  for  ever  and  ever."^ 

7.  They  that  be  wise.  Don't  think  that  means  knowing 
how  big  the  moon  is.  It  means  knowing  what  you  ought 
to  do,  as  man  or  woman ;  what  your  duty  to  your  father 
is,  to  your  child,  to  your  neighbour,  to  nations  your  neigh- 
bours. A  wise  head  of  the  English  Government,  for  instance 
(Oliver,  had  he  been  alive'),  would  have  sent  word,  a  year 
ago,  to  the  Grand  Signior,  that  if  he  heard  a  word  more  of 
"  atrocities  "  in  Bulgaria  after  next  week,  he  would  blow  his 
best  palace  into  the  Bosphorus.  Irrespective  of  all  other 
considerations,  that  was  the  first  thing  to  be  wisely  said, 

'  [Luke  ii.  13.] 

>    See  1  Corinthians  ii.  9.] 

*  'George    Herbert,    The    Temple    C' Church    Porch,"    rtanza    29):    oomiMie 
Vol.  XXVn.  pp.  217,  419.] 

*  fDaniel  x&.  3.] 

*  [For  timilar  references  to  CromweU,  see  Vol  XXVIL  pp.  270,  272,  279.] 
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and  done,  if  needfiiL  What  has  been  said  and  not  done, 
since, — ^the  quantities  of  print  printed,  and  talk  talked,  by 
every  conceivable  manner  of  fool, — not  an  honest  syllable 
in  all  the  lot  of  it  (for  even  Mr.  Bright's  true  and  rational 
statement — the  only  quite  right  word,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
IVe  seen  written  on  the  business,"^  that  Russians  had  as 
much  right  to  the  sea,  everywhere,  as  anybody  else,^  was 
tainted  by  his  party  spirit),  I  only  wish  I  could  show, 
in  a  heap  of  waste  paper,  to  be  made  a  bonfire  of  on 
Snowdon  top. 

That,  I  repeat,  was  the  one  simple,  knightly,  English- 
hearted  thing  to  be  done ;  and  so  far  as  the  '^  Interests  of 
England"  are  concerned,  her  first  interest  was  in  this,  to 
be  England;  and  not  a  filthy  nest  of  tax-gatherers  and 
horse-dealers.  For  the  horse-dealer  and  the  man-dealer  are 
alike  ignoble  persons,  and  their  interests  are  of  little  conse- 
quence. But  the  horse-rider  and  the  man-ruler,  which  was 
England's  ancient  notion  of  a  man,  and  Venice's  also  (of 
which,  in  abrupt  haste,  but  true  sequence,  I  must  now 
speak),  have  interests  of  a  higher  kind.  But,  if  you  would 
well  understand  what  I  have  next  to  tell  you,  you  must 
first  read  the  opening  chapter  of  my  little  Venetian  guide, 
St.  MarKs  Rest^  which  will  tell  you  something  of  the  two 

*  I  do  not  venture  to  speak  of  the  general  statements  in  my  master 
Carlyle's  letter;*  but  it  seemed  to  me  to  dwell  too  much  on  the  idea  of 
total  destruction  to  the  Turk^  and  to  involve  considerations  respecting  the 
ehanicter  of  Turk  and  Russian  not  properly  bearing  on  the  business.  It  is 
not,  surely,  ^*  the  Eastern  Question  "  whether  Turkey  shall  exist,  or  Russia 
triumph^  but  whether  we  shall  or  shall  not  stop  a  man  in  a  turban  from 
murdering  a  Christian. 

^  [This  was  a  principal  contention   in  Bright's  speech   to  his   constituents  at 
Birmingham  on  December  4,  1876.1 
«  rSee  Vol.  XXIV.  pp.  20?  m-l 

*  [A  letter  to  Mr.  George  Howard  (afterwards  Earl  of  Carlisle)^  dated  Novem- 
ber 24,  and  pabliahed  in  the  TimeM  of  November  28^  1876.  Carlylej  after  pnusing 
the  RossiaiiB  as  '^a  good  and  even  noble  element  in  Russia/'  went  on  to  urge  that 
"the  unspeakable  Turk"  should  ^'be  peremptorily  informed  that  we  can  stand  no 
more  of  nis  attempts  to  govern  in  Europe^  and  that  he  must  q^av^  primum  turn 
his  hee  to  the  eastward."  llie  letter  was  reprinted  at  vol.  ii.  pp.  807-811  of  R.  H. 
Shepherd's  Memoin  qf  the  Life  and  Writinge  of  Thomas  Carlyle  (1881).] 
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piazzetta  shafts,  of  which  Mr.  Swan  has  now  photographs 
to  show  you  at  St.  George's  Museum;^  and  my  Venetian 
readers,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  this  Fors^  to  tell 
them  the  meaning  of  the  statues  on  the  top  of  said  pillars. 

8.  These  are,  in  a  manner,  her  Jacob's  pillars,  set  up 
for  a  sign  that  God  was  with  her.^  And  she  put  on  one 
of  them,  the  symbol  of  her  standard-bearer,  St.  Mark ;  and 
on  the  other,  the  statue  of  "St.  Theodore,"  whose  body, 
like  St.  Mark's,  she  had  brought  home  as  one  of  her 
articles  of  conmiercial  wealth;^  and  whose  legend — ^what 
was  it,  think  you? — What  Evangel  or  Gospel  is  this,  to 
be  put  level  with  St.  Mark's,  as  the  banner  on  the  other 
wing  of  the  Venetian  Host  ? 

Well,  briefly,  St.  Mark  is  their  standard-bearer  in  the 
war  of  their  spirit  against  all  spiritual  evil;  St.  Theodore 
their  standard-bearer  in  the  war  of  their  body  against  mate- 
rial and  fleshly  evil : — not  the  evil  of  sin,  but  of  material 
malignant  force.  St.  Michael  is  the  angel  of  war  against  the 
dragon  of  sin;  but  St.  Theodore,  who  also  is  not  merely 
a  saint,  but  an  angel,  is  the  angel  of  noble  fleshly  life 
in  man  and  animals,  leading  both  against  base  and  malig- 
nant life  in  men  and  animals.  He  is  the  Chevalier,  or 
Cavalier,  of  Venice, — her  first  of  loving  knights,  in  war 
against  all  baseness,  all  malignity;  in  the  deepest  sense, 
St.  Theodore,  literally  "  God  gift,"  is  Divine  life  in  nature ; 
Divine  Life  in  the  flesh  of  the  animal,  and  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  wood  and  of  the  stone,  contending  with 
poison  and  death  in  the  animal, — ^with  rottenness  in  the 
tree,  and  in  the  stone.  He  is  first  seen  (I  can  find  no 
accoimt  of  his  birth)  in  the  form  of  a  youth  of  extreme 
beauty ;  and  his  first  contest  is  with  a  dragon  very  different 
from  St.  George's ;  and  it  is  fought  in  another  manner.. 
So  much  of  the  legend  I  must  give  you  in  Venice's  own 
words,  from  her  Mother-Rule  of  St.  Theodore, — ^the  Rule,. 

»  rSee  Vol.  XXX.] 

'  [See  Genesis  xxviii.  18-20.] 

*  [Coxnpara  St.  Markt  Rett,  §  3  (Vol  XXIV.  p.  210.] 
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firom  the  thirteenth  century  down,  of  her  chief  Club,  or 

School,  of  knights  and  gentlemen.     But  meditate  a  little 

while  first  on  that  Venetiaa  word   "Mother-Law/'^     You 

were  told,  some  time  since,  in  Fors^  by  an  English  lawyer, 

that  it  was  not  a  lawyer's  business  to   make   laws.'    He 

spoke  truth — not  knowing  what  he  said.     It  is  only  God's 

business  to  make  laws.    None  other's  than  His  ever  were 

made,  or  will  be.    And  it  is  lawyer's  business  to  read  and 

enforce  the  same;  however  laughable  such  notion  of  this 

function  may  be  to  the  persons  bearing  present  name  of 

lawyer.*      I   walked  with  one  of  these — the   Recorder  of 

London' — ^to  and  fro  beside  a  sweet  river  bank  in  South 

England,  a  year  ago;  he  discoursing  of  his  work  for  public 

benefit.     He  was  employed,  at  that  time,  in  bringing  before 

Parliament,  in  an  acceptably  moderate  form,  the  demand 

of  the  Railroad  Companies  to  tax  the  English  people  to 

the  extent  of  six  millions,  as  payment  for  work  they  had 

expected  to  have  to  do;  and  were  iiot  to  do. 

A  motherly  piece  of  law,  truly!  many  such  Mariegolas 
your  blessed  English  Uberties  provide  you  withl  All  the 
while,  more  than  mother,  "for  she  may  forget,  yet  will  I 
not  forget  thee"* — ^your  loving  Lord  in  Heaven  pleads 
with  you  in  the  everlasting  law,  of  which  all  earthly  law, 
that  shall  ever  stand,  is  part;  lovable,  infinitely;  binding, 
as  the  bracelet  upon  the  arm — as  the  shield  upon  the 
neck;  covering,  as  the  hen  gathereth  her  brood  under  her 
wings ;^  guiding,  as  the  nurse's  hand  the  tottering  step;  ever 

*  Compare  Unto  this  Lasi,  §  46^  naie,^  significant  of  all  mj  future  work. 
(I  am  about  to  republish  this  book  page  for  page  in  its  first  form.) 


^  [See  Letter  74,  §  12  n.  (p.  42).] 

•  [s 


[See  the  last  paragraph  but  one  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  letter  to  the  author, 
printed  in  Letter  67,  §  24  (VoL  XXVIII.  p.  663).] 

*  rRuasell  Gumey.  Ruskin  refers  in  Love's  Meinie,  §  132,  to  the  compensation 
awarded  to  the  Riulway  Companies  for  the  Government's  taking  over  of  the 
telegraphs  (Vol.  XXV.  p.  126  n.).] 

f  [Isaiah  xliz.  15.] 

*  rProverbs  iii.  3 ;  Luke  ziii.  34.] 

*  [Vol.  XVII.  p.  63.    The  book  was  republished  in  August  1877  :  see  ibid.,  p.  5.] 
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watchful,  mercifiiU  life-giving;    Mariegola  to    the    souls, — 
and  to  the  dust, — of  all  the  world, 

9,  This  of  St.  Theodore's  was  first  written,  in  visible 
letters  for  men's  reading,  here  at  Venice,  in  the  year 
1258:^— 

''  At  which  time  we  all,  whose  names  are  written  below,  with  a  gracious 
courage,  with  a  jojrful  mind,  with  a  perfect  will,  and  with  a  dngle  spirit,* 
to  the  honour  of  the  most  holy  saviour  and  lord  sir  Jesus  christ,  and  of 
the  glorious  virgin  madonna  saint  mary  his  mother,  and  of  the  happy  and 
blessed  sir  saint  theodore,  martyr  and  cavalier  of  God,—/' martir  et  cavalier 
de  dio') — and  of  all  the  other  saints  and  saintesses  of  God"  (have  set  our 
names, — ^understood),  ''to  the  end  that  the  above-said  sir,  sir  saint  theodore^ 
who  stands  continually  before  the  throne  of  God,  with  the  other  saints, 
may  pray  to  our  Lord  Jesus  christ  that  we  all,  brothers  and  sisters,  whose 
names  are  underwritten,  may  have  by  his  most  sacred  pity  and  mercy, 
remission  of  our  minds,  and  pardon  of  our  sins." 

*  "Cum  gratiosa  mente,  cum  alegro  anemo,  cum  sincera  voluntate,  et 
cum  uno  spirito,  ad  honor  de  lo  santissimo  Salvador  et  signor  nostro,  misier 
Jesu-cristo  et  de  la  gloriosa  verghene  madofia  senta  maria  soa  mare." 

So  much  of  the  dialect  of  Venice,  in  mid-thirteenth  century,  the  reader 
may  bear  with;  the  "mens"  being  kept  in  the  Homeric  sense  still,  of 
fixed  purpose,  as  of  Achilles.*  It  is  pretty  to  see  the  word  "Mother" 
passing  upon  the  Venetian  lips  into  "sea." 

The  precious  mariegola  from  which  these  passages  are  taken  was  first, 
I  believe,  described  by  Mr.  Edward  Cheney,  Remark*  on  the  lUunanated 
ManiacripU  of  the  Early  FeneHan  Republic,  page  13.'  Of  the  manuscript 
written  in  1258  there  remain,  however,  only  two  leaves,  both  Oluminated 
(see  notes  on  them  in  fifth  chapter  of  St  Market  Rest  ^),  the  text  is  a  copy 
of  the  original  one,  written  after  1400.  Mr.  Cheney's  following  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  "Schools"  of  Venice,  of  which  this  was  the  earliest, 
sums  all  that  the  general  reader  need  learn  on  this  subject: — 

"Though  religious  confraternities  are  supposed  to  have  existed  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  their  first  kutorical  mention  at  Venice  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  centuty.     They  were  of  various  sorts ;  some  were 

^  [This  Mariegola  illustrated  with  miniatures  is  in  the  Correr  Museum.  It 
contams  besides  tne  effigy  of  the  patron  saint  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  devotees 
a  large  miniature  on  a  gold  ground,  representing  the  Saviour  seated  between  the 
Virgin  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  (Cheney,  p.  13).] 

*  [See  Queen  of  the  Air,  §  16  n.  (VoL  XTX.  p.  307>] 

»  [This  monomph  (vp,  95)  is  No.  1  in  vol.  xi.  (1867-1868)  of  the  "Miscel- 
lanies '  of  the  Philobiblion  Society.  It  was  also  separately  bound  for  private 
circulation.  Ruskin's  quotation  about  the  "Scuole"  is  from  pp.  10-12.  Another 
monograph  by  Cheney  (pp.  112) — Original  Documents  relating  to  Venetian  Painters 
(see  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  187)— is  No.  2  in  vol.  xiv.  (1872-1876)  of  the  "  MisceUanies," 
and  was  also  similarly  circulated.] 

*  [The  fifth  chapter  was  published  some  months  later  than  this  Letter^  and  did 
not  contain  these  intended  notes.] 
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'^ Remission  of  mind"'  is  what  we  now  profess  to  ask 
for  in  our  common  prayer,  **  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart, 
oh  Lord,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me."  ^  Whereupon 
follow  the  stories  of  the  contest  and  martyrdom  of  St. 
Theodore,  and  of  the  bringing  his  body  to  Venice,  Of 
^which  tradition,  this  is  the  passage  for  the  sake  of  which  I 
have  been  thus  tedious  to  you: — 

''For  in  that  place  there  was  a  most  impious  dragon,  which,  when  it 
moved,  the  earth  trembled ;  when  it  came  forth  of  its  cave,  whatsoever  it 
met,  it  devoured. 

"Then  St.  Theodore  said  in  his  heart,  'I  will  go,  and  of  my  Father's 
anbstance^  make  sacrifice,  against  the  most  impious  dragon.'  So  he  came 
Into  the  very  place,  and  found  there  grass  with  flowers,  and  lighted  down 
off  his  horse,  and  slept,  not  knowing  that  in  that  place  was  the  cave  of 
the  dragon.  And  a  kind  woman,  whose  name  was  Eusebia,  a  Christian, 
and  fearing  God,  while  she  passed,  saw  St.  Theodore  sleeping,  and  went 
with  fear,  and  took  him  by  Uie  hand,  and  raised  him  up,  saying,  '  Rise,  my 
brother,  and  leave  this  place^  for,  being  a  youth,  you  know  not,  as  I  see, 

eonfined  to  particular  guilds  and  callings,  while  others  included  persons  of 
every  rank  and  profession. 

"The  first  object  of  all  these  societies  was  religious  and  charitable. 
Good  wofks  were  to  be  performed,  and  the  practices  of  piety  cherished. 
In  all,  the  members  were  entitled  to  receive  assistance  from  the  society 
in  times  of  need,  sickness,  or  any  other  adversity. 

«*The  'Confraternity  Grandi'  (though  all  had  the  same  object)  were 
diatingnished  by  the  quantity,  as  well  as  by  the  quality,  of  their  members, 
by  their  superior  wealth,  and  by  the  magnificence  of  the  buildings  in  which 
they  assembled;  buildings  which  still  e^t,  and  still  excite  the  admiration 
of  posterity,  though  the  societies  to  which  they  owed  their  existence  have 
becm  disponessed  and  suppressed. 

'<  The  '  Confraternity  Piccole,'  less  wealthy,  and  less  magnificently  lodged, 
were  not  the  less  constituted  societies,  with  their  own  rules  and  charters, 
and  having  their  own  chape],  or  altar,  in  the  church  of  their  patron-saint, 
in  the  sacristy  of  which  their  'mariegola'  was  usually  preserved.  Many  of 
the  eonfrvtemities  had  a  temporal  as  well  as  a  spiritual  object,  and  those 
which  were  composed  exclusively  of  members  of  the  same  trade  regulated 
their  worldly  concerns,  and  established  the  rules  by  which  the  Brothers  of 
tlie  GnOd  should  be  bound.  Their  bye-laws  were  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Government;  they  were  stringent  and  exclusive,  and  were  strictly 
enforced.     No  competition  was  permitted." 

>  rPnhns  U.  10.] 

*  [Here  in  ed.  1  was  a  footnote,  ''Litor  pateme  subetantie  mee,"  and  the  text 
eontinaed :  '' .  .  .  substance,  wiU  strive  with  the  most  impious  dragon."  This  was 
one  of  ''two  delidoos  mistakes"  mentioned  in  the  followmg  letter :  see  p.  93  n.] 

E 
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the  fear  that  is  in  this  place.  A  great  fear  is  here.  But  rise  qoicklj,  and 
go  thy  way.'  Then  the  martyr  of  Christ  rose  and  said^  '  Tell  me^  woman, 
what  fear  is  in  this  place.'  The  maid-servant  of  God  answered,  saying, 
'Son,  a  most  impious  dragon  inhabits  this  place^  and  no  one  can  pass 
through  it.'  Then  St.  Th^dore  made  for  himself  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  smiting  on  his  breast,  and  looking  up  to  heaven,  prayed,  saying, 
'Jesus,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  who  of  the  substance  of  the  Father  didst 
shine  forth  for  our  salvation,  do  not  slack  my  prayer  which  I  pray  of  thee 
(because  thou  in  battle  hast  always  helped  me  and  given  me  victory)^ 
that  I  may  conquer  this  explorer  of  the  Devil.'  Thus  saying,  he  turned 
to  his  horse,  and  speaking  to  him  as  to  a  man,  said,  'I  know  that  in  all 
things  I  have  sinned  against  thee,  oh  God,  who,  whether  in  man  or  beast, 
hast  alwajTS  fought  with  me.  Oh  thou  horse  of  Christ,  comfort  thee,  be 
strong  like  a  man,  and  come,  that  we  may  conquer  the  contrary  enemy.' 
And  as  the  horse  heard  his  master  saying  fiery  (sacrificial)  words,^  he  stood, 
looking  forth  as  with  human  aspect,  here  and  Uiere;  expecting  the  motion 
of  the  dragon.  Then  the  blessed  Theodore  with  a  £ir-sent  voice  cried, 
and  said,  'Dragon,  I  say  to  thee,  and  give  precept  to  thee  in  the  name 
of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  crucified  for  the  human  race,  that  thou 
shouldest  come  out  of  thy  place,  and  come  to  me.'  Instantly  as  he  heard 
the  voice  of  St.  Theodore,  he  prepared  himself  that  he  ^ould  go  out 
to  him.  And  he  moving  himself  and  raging,  presentily  in  that  place 
the  stones  were  moved,  and  the  earth  trembled.  .  .  .  Then  the  blessed 
Theodore,  as  he  saw  him  moving  himself  in  his  fury,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  trampled  him  down,  and  the  horse,  giving  a  leap,  rose  over  the  most 
impious  dragon,  trampling  it  down  with  all  its  four  feet.  Then  the  most 
strong  martyr  of  Christ,  St  Theodore,  extending  his  lanoe,  struck  it  through 
the  heart,  and  it  lay  stretched  out  dead." 

Venice,  Purification  of  the  Virgin^  1877. 

10.  Oh  me,  again,  how  am  I  ever  to  tell  you  the  infinite 
of  meaning  in  this  all-but-forgotten  story?  It  is  eleven 
years  to-day  since  the  2nd  of  February  became  a  great 
festival  to  me:'  now,  like  all  the  days  of  all  the  years, 
a  shadow;  deeper,  this,  in  beautiful  shade.  The  sun  has 
risen  cloudless,  and  I  have  been  looking  at  the  light  of  it 
on  the  edges  of  St,  Ursula's  flower,  which  is  happy  with 
me,  and  has  four  buds  bursting,  and  one  newly  open 
flower,  which  the  first  sunbeams  filled  with  crimson  light 
down  under  every  film  of  petal;  whose  jagged  edges  of 
paler  rose  broke  over  and  over  each  other,  tossed  here  and 

^  |ln  ed.  1,  ^'sajring  prayerful  words  (regalia  verba),  he  stood/'  lliis  is  the 
second  of  the  '^  delicious  mistakes."] 

'  [1866.  The  day  was  one  upon  which  Miss  Rose  La  Tonehe  came  on  a  vvit 
to  Denmark  HilL] 
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there  into  crested  flakes  of  petal  foam,  as  if  the  Adriatic 
breakars  had  all  been  changed  into  crimson  leaves  at  the  feet 
of  Venice-Aphrodite.  And  my  dear  old  Chamouni  guide, 
Joseph  Couttet,  is  dead;  he  who  said  of  me  *4e  pauvre 
enfant, — ^il  ne  sait  pas  vivre''^  and  (another  time)  he  would 
give  me  nine  sous  a  day,  to  keep  cows,  as  that  was  all 
I  was  worth,  for  aught  he  could  see.  Captain  of  Mont 
Blanc,  in  his  time, — eleven  times  up  it,  before  Alpine  clubs 
began;  like  to  have  been  left  in  a  crevasse  of  the  Grand 
Plateau,  where  three  of  his  mates  were  left,  indeed ;  he, 
fourth  of  the  line,  under  Dr.  Hamel,  just  brought  out  of 
the  avalanche-snow  breathing.  Many  a  merry  wfdk  he  took 
me  in  his  onward  years — ^fifty-five  or  so,  thirty  years  ago. 
Clear  in  heart  and  mind  to  the  last,  if  you  let  him  talk; 
wandering  a  little  if  you  wanted  him  to  listen ; — I've  known 
younger  people  with  somewhat  of  that  w^eakness.  And  so, 
he  took  to  his  bed,  and — ^ten  days  ago,  as  I  hear,  said,  one 
evening,  to  his  daughter  Judith,  ''Bon  soir,  je  pars  pour 
Fautre  monde,"  and  so  went.  And  thinking  of  him,  and  of 
others  now  in  that  other  world,  this  story  of  St.  Theodore, 
widch  is  only  of  the  Life  in  this,  seems  partly  comfortless. 
**  Life  in  nature."  There's  another  dead  friend,  now,  to 
think  of,  who  could  have  taught  us  much,  James  Hinton ;  ^ 
gone,  he  also,  and  we  are  here  with  guides  of  the  newest, 
mostly  blind,  and  proud  of  finding  their  way  always  with  a 
stick.  If  they  trusted  in  their  dogs,  one  would  love  them 
a  little  for  their  dogs'  sakes.  But  they  only  vivisect  their 
dogs.' 

11.  If  I  don't  tell  you  my  tale  of  the  Venetian  doggie 
at  once,  it's  all  over  with  it.     How  so  much  love  and  life 

^  [For  earlier  references  to  Joseph  Marie  Conttet  and  this  saying  of  his^  see 
Letters  4  and  6  fVol.  XXVU.  pp.  61,  85).  See  also  Vol.  IV.  p.  xxv.,  and  comparo 
Vol.  XXVI.  p.  Iv.  Couttet  was  one  of  the  twelve  gnides  wno  accompanied  Dr. 
Hamel  on  bis  fatal  ascent  in  August  1820;  he  was  dra^;ed  out  senseless  and 
*' nearly  black  from  the  weight  of  snow  which  had  fallen  upon  him"  :  see  The  AnnaJt 
9f  Menl  Blanc,  by  C.  £.  Mathews,  p.  227.  This  accident  is  the  subject  of  Rnskin's 
poem  of  1835^  entitled  "The  Aralanche" :  see  VoL  II.  p.  7.] 

*  [James  Hinton  ^1822-1875),  surgeon  and  philosophical  writer ;  a  fellow-member 
with  Ruskin  of  the  Afetaphysiod  Society ;  author  of  The  Mystery  of  Pain  (1866).] 

*  [For  Raskin's  riews  on  vivisection,  see  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  179.] 
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can  be  got  into  a  little  tangle  of  floss  silk,  St.  Theodore 
knows;  not  I;  and  its  master  is  one  of  the  best  servants 
in  this  world,  to  one  of  the  best  masters.^  It  was  to  be 
drowned,  soon  after  its  eyes  had  opened  to  the  light  of  sea 
and  sky, — a  poor  worthless  wet  flake  of  floss  silk  it  had 
like  to  have  been,  presently.  Toni  pitied  it,  pulled  it  out  of 
the  water,  bought  it  for  certain  sous,  brought  it  home  under 
his  arm.  What  it  learned  out  of  his  heart  in  that  half* 
hour,  again,  St.  Theodore  knows; — ^but  the  mute  spiritual 
creature  has  been  his  own,  verily,  from  that  day,  and  only 
lives  for  him.  Toni,  being  a  pious  Toni  as  well  as  a  pitiful, 
went  this  last  autumn,  in  his  holiday,  to  see  the  Pope; 
but  did  not  think  of  taking  the  doggie  with  him  (who, 
St.  Theodore  would  surely  have  said,  ought  to  have  seen 
the  Pope  too).  Whereupon,  the  little  silken  mystery  wholly 
refused  to  eat.  No  coaxing,  no  tempting,  no  nursing, 
would  cheer  the  desolate-minded  thing  from  that  sincere 
fast.  It  would  drink  a  little,  and  was  warmed  and  medi- 
cined  as  best  might  be.  Toni  came  back  from  Rome  in 
time  to  save  it ;  but  it  was  not  its  gay  self  again  for  many 
and  many  a  day  after ;  the  terror  of  such  loss,  as  yet  again 
possible,  weighing  on  the  reviving  mind  (stomach,  suppos- 
ably,  much  out  of  order  also).  It  greatly  dislikes  getting 
itself  wet;  for,  indeed,  the  tangle  of  its  mortal  body  takes 
half  a  day  to  dry ;  some  terror  and  thrill  of  uncompre- 
bended  death,  perhaps,  remaining  on  it,  also, — ^who  knows? 
but  once,  after  this  terrible  Roman  grief,  running  along  the 
quay  cheerfully  beside  rowing  Toni,  it  saw  him  turn  the 

^  FAntonio^  gondolier  to  Rawdon  Brown.  In  his  copy  of  Fors  Olavijfera  b»- 
qaeatJied  to  the  Library  of  St  Mark  at  Venice^  Rawdon  Brown  here  pasted  in  a 
nhoto^ph  of  Cici — the  doggie  of  his  gondolier  ^^Toni" — writing  beneath  it  the 
tollowmg  extract  from  a  letter  of  Ruskin's  (dated  January  25,  1877) :  "  The  photo- 
graph gives  no  idea  of  this  little  dog,  which  seemed  to  be  an  angel^  entangled  in 
a  skin  of  silk,  from  which  it  was  continually  trying  to  escape."  In  the  same  ▼olume 
is  a  MS.  sheet  in  Ruskin's  hand,  containing  a  much-corrected  Italian  version  of 
this  passase,  which  he  had  sent  to  Toni.  Ruskin  corresponded  with  Toni  after 
his  master  s  death ;  and  Toni's  name  is  preserved  in  Browning's  sonnet  on  Rawdon 
Brown  (Century  Magaaiine,  February  1884).  For  an  anecdote  told  by  Ruskin  ''in 
memory  of  the  relations  existing  between  my  dear  friend  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown  of 
Venice,  an  Englishman  of  the  old  school,  and  his  servant-friend  Antonio,*'  see 
the   postscript   to   the   ''Ballad   of  Santa   Zita"   in    Boadnde  Songt   ^  TuMOcmy 

(Vol.  xxxn.).] 
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gondola's  head  six  feet  aside,  as  if  going  away.  The  dog 
dashed  into  the  water  like  a  mad  thing.  **See,  now,  if 
aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me."^ 

Indistinguishable,  doubtless,  in  its  bones  from  a  small 
wolf:  according  to  Mr.  Waterhouse  Hawkins;'  but  much 
distinguishable,  by  St.  Theodore's  theology,  telling  of  God, 
down,  thus  far  at  least,  in  nature.  Emmanuel, — with  us;' 
in  Raphael,  in  Tobias,  in  all  loving  and  lowly  things ;  *^  the 
young  man's  dog  went  with  them."* 

12.  And  in  those  Adriatic  breakers,  anger-fringed,  is  He 
also? — ^Effice  quseso,  fretum,  Raphael  reverende,  quietum.''^ 
And  in  the  Dragons  also,  as  in  the  deeps?  Where  is  the 
battle  to  begin?  How  far  down  in  the  darkness  lies  this 
oiemy,  for  whom  Hell  beneath  is  moved  at  the  sound  of 
bis  coming?' 

I  must  not  keep  you  longer  with  mythic  teaching 
to-day ;  but  may  briefly  tell  you  that  this  dragon  is  the 
'*  Rahab "  which  I  mistook  in  the  87th  Psalm ; '  the  croco- 
dile, spiritually  named  for  the  power  of  Egjrpt,  with  that 
of  Babylon.  Look  in  the  indices  of  JFors  for  the  word 
"Crocodile,"'^  and  remember  that  the  lifted  cobra  is  the 
crest  of  the  Egyptian  Kings,*  as  the  living  crocodile  their 
idol.  Make  what  you  can  out  of  that,  till  I  have  more 
time  to  tell  you  of  Egjrptian  animal  and  herb  gods ;  ^  mean- 
time, for  the  practical  issue  of  all  this. 

18.  I  have  told  you  the  wealth  of  the  world  consists, 
for  one  great  article,  in  its  usefiil  animals.^^ 

*  Engrayed  above  the  statue  of  Raphael  on  the  Ducal  Palace.^ 


Ruth  I  17.] 

'See  Letter  70,  J  8  (Vol.  XXVUI.  p.  720  ».).] 


Matthew  i.  23.;. 

[Tobit  T.  16 :  see  above,  p.  35.] 
'See  Psalms  cxlviii.  7;  Isaiah  xiv.  9.] 

Psabns  Ixxxvii.  4 :  see  Letter  64,  {In.  (Vol.  XXVIU.  p.  562).] 
The  references  are  to  Letters  26,  §  13,  and  27,  §§  15,  16  (Vol.  XXVII. 
pp.  484,  503-504).] 

•  [Compare  Letter  26,  {  11  (ibid.,  p.  484).] 

*  Ruskin,  however,  did  not  find  time  to  revert  to  this  subject] 
"   See  Letter  73,  §  3  (above,  p.  14).] 

"  [See  «OTief  qf  Venice,  vol.  ii.  (Vol.  X.  p.  364).] 
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How  to  get  the  most  you  can  of  those,  and  the  most 
serviceable  ? 

"Rob  the  squires'  stables,  to  begin  with?" 

No,  good  Mends, — ^no.  Their  stables  have  been  to  them 
as  the  first  wards  of  Hell,  locked  on  them  in  this  life,  for 
these  three  hundred  years.  But  you  must  not  open  them 
that  way,  even  for  their  own  sakes. 

"  Poach  the  squires'  game  ? " 

No,  good  friends, — no,  Down  among  the  wild  en'mies,' 
the  dust  of  many  a  true  English  keeper  forbids  you  that 
form  of  theft,  for  ever. 

"Poison  the  squires'  hounds,  and  keep  a  blood  bull 
terrier?" 

Worse  and  worse — ^merry  men,  all. 

14.  No — here's  the  beginning.  Box  your  own  lad's  ears 
the  first  time  you  see  him  shy  a  stone  at  a  sparrow;*  and 
heartily,  too;  but  put  up,  you  and  mother — (and  thank 
God  for  the  blessed  persecution), — ^with  every  conceivable 
form  of  vermin  the  boy  likes  to  bring  into  the  house,* — 
and  go  hungry  yourselves  rather  than  not  feed  his  rat  or 
his  rabbit. 

Then,  secondly, — you  want  to  be  a  gentleman  yourself, 
I  suppose? 

Well,  you  can't  be,  as  I  have  told  you  before,'  nor  I 
neither;  and  there's  an  end,  neither  of  us  being  bom  in 
the   caste:   but  you  may  get  some  pieces  of  gentlemen's 

*  See  the  life  of  Thomas  Edward  (abstract  given  in  Times  of  January 
82nd  of  this  jear^). 

1  [Tennvson,  The  Northern  Farmer:  (Hd  Siyk,  iz.  :— 

"  keiper's  it  war ;  fo'  they  fan  'am  theer  a-lafiid  of  'is  frfloe 
Down  i'  the  woUd  enemies  afbor  I  coom'd  to  the  plafice."] 
«  [ComiMre  Letter  48,  f  13  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  214).] 

*  [In  places,  that  is,  where  he  connects  the  word  "gentleman"  with  hirth  and 
race :  see  Vol.  VILp.  343,  and  the  other  passages  there  noted,  and  compare 
Letter  25  (VoL  XXYll.  p.  468).  Yet,  though  a  workman  cannot  be  a  gentltfnaa 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  'Mt  is  quite  possible  for  him  to  understand  the 
feelings  of  a  gentleman  and  to  share  them" :  see  Letter  41  (Vol.  XXVm.  p.  80). 
For  Raskin's  own  lack  of  ancestry,  see  VoL  XXVm.  pp.  147-14a] 

*  [A  review  of  Dr.  Samuel  Smiles's  book,  the  lA/e  qf  a  Scotch  NaturdRet,  Themee 
Edward.  For  another  reference  to  him,  see  VoL  XXIL  p.  520  (where  for  **  Edwards  " 
read  "Edward").] 
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education,  which  will  lead  the  way  to  your  son's  being  a 
better  man  than  you. 

15.  And  of  all  essential  things  in  a  gentleman's  bodily 
and  moral  training,  this  is  really  the  beginning — that  he 
should  have  close  companionship  with  the  horse,  the  dog, 
and  the  eagle.  Of  aU  birthrights  and  bookrights — ^this  is 
his  first.  He  needn't  be  a  Christian, — ^there  have  been 
millions  of  Pagan  gentlemen;  he  needn't  be  kind — ^there 
have  been  millions  of  cruel  gentlemen;  he  needn't  be 
honest, — ^there  have  been  millions  of  crafty  gentlemen.  He 
needn't  know  how  to  read,  or  to  write  his  own  name. 
But  he  mugt  have  horse,  dog,  and  eagle  for  friends.  If 
then  he  has  also  Man  for  his  friend,  he  is  a  noble  gentle- 
man ;  and  if  Grod  for  his  Friend,  a  king.  And  if,  being 
honest,  being  kind,  and  having  God  and  Man  for  his 
friends,  he  then  gets  these  three  brutal  friends,  besides  his 
angelic  ones,  he  is  perfect  in  earth,  as  for  heaven.  For, 
to  be  his  friends,  these  must  be  brought  up  with  him,  and 
he  with  them.  Falcon  on  fist,  hound  at  foot,  and  horse 
part  of  himself — Eques,  Ritter,  Cavalier,  Chevalier. 

Yes; — Ahorse  and  dog  you  understand  the  good  of;  but 
what's  the  good  of  the  falcon,  think  you  ? 

To  be  friends  with  the  fdcon  must  mean  that  you  love 
to  see  it  soar;  that  is  to  say,  you  love  fresh  air  and  the 
fields.  Farther,  when  the  Law  of  God  is  understood,  you 
will  like  better  to  see  the  eagle  free  than  the  jessed  hawk. 
And  to  preserve  your  eagles'  nests,  is  to  be  a  great  nation.^ 
It  means  keeping  everything  that  is  noble;  mountains  and 
floods,  and  forests,  and  the  glory  and  honour  of  them,  and 
all  the  birds  that  haunt  them.  If  the  eagle  takes  more 
than  his  share,  you  may  shoot  him, — (but  with  the  knight's 
arrow,  not  the  blackguard's  gun) — and  not  till  then. 

16.  Meantime,  for  you  are  of  course  by  no  means  on 
the  direct  way  to  the  accomplishment  of  all  this,  your  way 
to  such  wealth,  so  far  as  in  your  present  power,  is  this: 

1  [On  tliis  pusage,  compare  the  latrodaction  to  The  Eo^kfe  Nut:  Vol.  XXTT, 

p.   XXXT.] 
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first,  acknowledgment  of  the  mystery  of  divine  life,  kindly 
and  dreadful,  throughout  creation ;  ^  then  the  taking  up 
your  own  part  as  the  Lord  of  this  life;  to  protect,  assist, 
or  extinguish,  as  it  is  commanded  you.  Uiulerstand  that 
a  mad  dog  is  to  be  slain;  though  with  pity— infinitude  of 
pity, — (and  much  more,  a  mad  man^  of  an  injurious  kind ; 
for  a  mad  dog  only  bites  flesh;  but  a  mad  man,  spirit:  get 
your  rogue,  the  supremely  maddest  of  men,  with  supreme 
pity  always,  but  inexorably,  hanged  %  But  to  all  good  and 
sane  men  and  beasts,  be  true  brother;  and  as  it  is  best, 
perhaps,  to  begin  with  aU  things  in  the  lowest  place,  begin 
with  true  brotherhood  to  the  beast:  in  pure  simplicity  of 
practical  help,  I  should  like  a  squad  of  you  to  stand  always 
harnessed,  at  the  bottom  of  any  hills  you  know  of  in 
Sheffield, — where  the  horses  strain ; — ^ready  there  at  given 
hours ;  carts  ordered  not  to  pass  at  any  otiiers :  at  the  low 
level,  hook  yourselves  on  before  the  horses ;  pull  them  up 
too,  if  need  be;  and  dismiss  them  at  the  top  with  a  pat 
and  a  mouthful  of  hay.  Here's  a  beginning  of  chivalry, 
and  gentlemanly  life  for  you,  my  masters. 

17.  Then  next,  take  canal  life  as  a  form  of  "university" 
education. 

Your  present  system  of  education  is  to  get  a  rascal 
of  an  architect  to  order  a  rascal  of  a  clerk-of-the-works  to 
order  a  parcel  of  rascally  bricklayers  to  build  you  a  bestially 
stupid  building  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  poisoned  with 
gas,  and  with  an  iron  floor  which  will  drop  you  all  through 
it  some  frosty  evening;  wherein  you  wUl  bring  a  puppet  of 
a  Cockney  lecturer  in  a  dress  coat  and  a  white  tie,  to  tell 
you  smugly  there's  no  Gk)d,  and  how  many  messes  he  can 
make  of  a  lump  of  sugar.  Much  the  better  you  are  for  all 
that,  when  you  get  home  again,  ar^i't  you  ? 

I  was  going  here  to  follow  up  what  our  Companion 
had    told   us   {Fors,   December,    1876,    Art.    v.    of   Corr.') 

^  [On  this  subject,  compare  Raskin's   interpretation  of  an  inscription  on  the 
mosaics  of  St.  Mark's  (Vol.  XXIV.  pp.  d02-d03).] 

*  [For  Raskin's  view  of  capital  panishment,  see  VoL  XXVII.  p.  667  n.] 

•  [Letter  72 :  VoL  XXVIII.  p.  770.] 
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about  the  Hull  "keels";  and  to  show  you  how  an  entu*ely 
refined  life  was  conceivable  in  these  water  cottages,  with 
gardens  all  along  the  shore  of  them,  and  every  possible 
form  of  wholesome  exercise  and  teaching  for  the  children, 
in  management  of  boat  and  horse,^  and  other  helpfulness  by 
land  and  water;  but  as  I  was  beginning  again  to  walk  in 
happy  thought  beside  the  courses  of  quiet  water  that  wind 
round  the  low  hill-sides  above  our  English  fields, — ^behold, 
the  Lincoln  Gazette^  triumphant  in  report  of  Art-exhibi- 
tions and  competitions,  is  put  into  my  hand, — ^with  this 
notable  paragraph  in  it,  which  Fors  points  me  to,  scornful 
of  all  else: — 

"A  tteam-engine  was  used  for  the  first  time  on  Wednesday"  (January 
84th),  ''in  drawing  tram-cars  through  the  crowded  streets  of  Sheffield.  The 
tramways  there  are  about  to  dispense  with  the  whole  of  their  horses,  and 
to  adopt  steam  as  the  motire  power/' 

And  doubtless  the  Queen  will  soon  have  a  tramway 
to  Parliament,  and  a  kettle  to  carry  her  there,  and  steam- 
horse  guards  to  escort  her.  Meantime,  my  pet  cousin's 
three  little '  children  have  just  had  k^  Christmas  jMresent 
made  to  them  of  a  real  live  Donkey;  and  are  happier,  I 
fimcy,  than  either  the  Queen  or  you.  I  must  write  to 
congratulate  them;  so  good-bye  for  this  time,  and  pleasant 
drives  to  you. 

>  [Compare  Letter  9,  §  11  (VoL  XXVH.  p.  154}.] 
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18.  (I.)  Affairs  of  the  Company. 

I  hope  the  accounts  last  months  with  their  present  supplement,  will  be 
satisfactoiy.  The  sense  of  steady  gain,  little  by  little  indeed,  but  infallible, 
will  become  pleasant,  and  even  triumphant,  as  time  goes  on. 

The  present  accounts  supply  some  omissions  in  the  general  ones,  but 
henceforward  I  think  we  need  not  give  Mr.  Walker  or  Mr.  Rydings  the 
tnmble  of  sending  tn  other  than  half-yearly  accounts. 

The  best  news  for  this  month  is  the  accession  of  three  nice  Com- 
panions; one  sending  us  two  hundred  pounds  for  a  first  tithe;  and  the 
others,  earnest  and  experienced  mistresses  of  schools,  having  long  wofked 
under  St.  George's  orders  in  their  hearts,  are  now  happy  in  acknowledging 
him  and  being  acknowledged.  Many  a  young  creature  will  have  her  life 
made  happy  and  noble  by  their  ministry. 


Tsn  Union  Bank  of  LoNnoN  (Chanoert  Lane  Bbanob),  in  Aocovkt 

WITH  St.  Georob's  Company. 

Dr.  £     s.  d, 

1877.    Jan.    1.  To  Balance 191    9    1 

23.    „  Per  Mr.  John  Raskin,  cheque  at  Bridg- 
water (Talbot) £50    0    0 

Ditto  ditto   .  26  11    3 

Sheffield  (Fowler)         ...  20    0    0 

25.  „  Per  ditto,  draft  at  Brighton  (Moes) 

26.  „  Per  Mrs.  Bradley 

29.    „  Per  Mr.  John  Ruakin  (Mr.  Rydings'  cheque) 

FA.  15.    „  Per  ditto,  draft  at  Bridgwater  (Browne) 


Or. 
1877.    FA.  15.    By  Balance 


96  11 

200  0 

7  0 

33  13 
100  0 

3 
0 
0 

4 
0 

£628  13 

8 

£628  13 

8 

19.  (11.)  Affairs  of  the  Master. 

I  believe  I  have  enough  exhibited  mv  simplicities  to  the  public, — the 
more  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  rather  enjoy  talking  about  myself,  even  in 
my  follies.     But  my  expenses  here  in  Venice  require  more  illustration  than 
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I  luive  time  for,  or  tliink  Fon  should  give  space  to;  the  Companions 
will  be  content  in  knowing  that  my  banker's  balance,  Febroaiy  5,  was 
X1050,  14s.  7d.;  but  that  includes  £118,  10s.,  dividend  on  St  George's 
Conso^,  now  paid  by  the  trustees  to  mj  account  for  current  expenses. 
The  complete  exposition  of  mj  present  standing  in  the  world  1  reserve  for 
the  Month  of  Opening.^ 

20.  (III.) 

'^EmNBUBOH,  Novemher  2,  1876. 

''I  have  been  for  some  time  a  pupil  of  yours,  at  first  in  art,  where  I  am  only 
a  beffinner,  but  later  in  those  things  which  belong  to  my  profession  (of  minister). 
Will  you  allow  this  to  be  my  excuse  for  addressing  you  ?— the  subject  of  my  letter 
will  excuse  the  rest 

**1  write  to  direct  your  attention  to  an  evil  which  is  as  yet  unattaeked,  in 
hopes  that  you  may  be  moved  to  lift*  your  hand  against  it ;  one  that  is  gaining 
vinilence  among  us  in  Scotland.  I  know  no  way  so  good  by  which  its  destruction 
may  be  compassed  as  to  ask  vour  help^  and  I  know  no  other  way. 

''I  shall  state  the  mere  nets  as  Dardy  as  I  can,  being  sure  that  whatever  my 
Ibelings  about  them  ma]^  be,  they  wUl  amct  vou  more  powerftilly."  [Alas,  good 
frienf— you  have  no  notion  yet  what  a  stony  neart  I've  got !]  *  ^'  I  know  vou  say 
that  letters  need  liot  ask  you  to  do  anything;  but  that  you  should  be  asked  for 
help  in  this  case,  and  not  give  it,  I  Mieve  to  be  impossible.  Please  read  this 
letter,  and  see  if  that  is  not  true;  the  next  four  pages  may  be  missed,  if  the 
recent  regulations  made  to  carr^  out  the  Anti-Patronage  Act  have  engaged  your 
attention.    The  evil  I  speak  of  has  to  do  with  them.* 

"  This  Act  made  the  congregation  the  electors  of  their  pastor,  the  Government 
leaving  the  General  Assembly  to  regulate  the  process  of  election.  It  has  enacted 
that  we  congregation  meet  and  choose  a  committee  to  make  inquiries,  to  select 
and  submit  to  a  second  meeting  of  voters  the  names  of  one  or  more  clergymen, 
whom  they  (the  committee)  are  agreed  to  recommend.  It  is  then  in  the  power  of 
the  congregation  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  report ;  if  the  latter,  a  new  committee 
is  appoints ;  if  tiie  nnrmer,  they  proceed  to  elect ;  then  if  one  name  only  is  sub- 
mitted, they  accept  it,  and  call  the  clergyman  named  to  be  their  pastor ;  if  more 
than  one,  to  choose  between  them  by  votmg. 

''But  the  Assembly  did  not  venture  to  take  precautions  against  an  abuse  of 
which  every  one  knew  there  was  danger,  or  rather  certainty.  Every  one  knew  that 
the  congregations  would  not  consent  to  choose  without  greater  knowledge  of  the 
men  to  be  chosen  from,  than  could  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  committee ;  and 
eveiy  one  knew  also  of  what  sort  was  the  morahly  popular  on  the  subject.  And 
what  has  haopened  is  this :  between  the  first  meeting  (to  elect  a  committee),  and  the 
second  meeting  (to  elect  a  ministerX  the  church  is  turned  into  a  theatre  for  the 
dis^Y  and  enjoyment  of  the  powers — f^ysical,  mental,  and  devotional — of  the 
sevenu  candidates. 

''On  a  vacancy  being  declared,  and  the  committee  appointed,  these  latter >8imI 

1  [See  Letter  76,  S§  17  mq.  (below,  pp.  99  nq.) ;  and  for  April  as  the  month  of 
opening.  Letter  4,  §  1  (Vol.  XXVH.  p.  60).] 

*  [In  this  edition  Ruskin's  remarks  are  enclosed  in  square  brackets,  in  order 
to  distinguish  them  from  his  correspondent's  bracketed  words.] 

*  [Tlie  salject  here  discussed  had  been  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords  on 
April  7,  1876,  when  a  motion  was  carried  ordering  ''Copy  of  Regulations  framed 
and  enacted  by  the  Genwd  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  ScotlancT  to  be  observed 
in  the  election  and  appointment  of  Ministers  under  the  powers  conferred  by  the 
Patronage  Abolition  Act"] 
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that  tk9jf  do  not  need  to  exert  themeekfee  to  eeek  Jit  men!"  [Italicg  and  note  of 
admiration  mine; — this  appearing  to  me  a  most  wonderful  discovery  on  the  part 
of  tbe  committee,  and  indeed  the  taproot  of  the  mischief  in  the  whole  business.] 
'^They  are  inundated  with  letters  of  application  and  testimonials  from  men  who  are 
seeking,  not  the  appointment,  but  permission  to  preach  before  the  congregation. 

"'Hie  duties  of  the  eommittee  are  practically  confined  to  sifting'  [with  what 
aperture  of  sieve?]  ^' these  applications,  and  selecting  a  certain  number,  from  twelve 
to  three,  who  are  on  successive  Sundays  to  conduct  public  worship  before  the  electors, 
who  mav  thus  compare  and  choose. 

"  Wnen  all  the  '  leet '  (as  it  is  called)  have  exhibited  themselves,  a  second  meet- 
ing ia  called,  and  the  committee  recommend  two  or  three  of  those  who  are  under- 
stood to  be  most  'popular,'  and  the  vote  is  duly  taken.  At  first  it  was  only 
onordained  licentiates  who  were  asked  to  'preach  on  the  leet'  (as  they  call  it),  and 
they  only  for  parishes ;  but  nowadays — t.e.,  this  year — ^they  ask  and  get  men  long 
ordiained  to  do  it;  men  long  ordained  lay  theinselvee  out  for  it;  and  for  moet 
assistantships  (curacies)  the  same  is  required  and  ffiven ;  that  is  to  say,  that  before 
a  man  can  obtain  leave  to  work  he  must  shame  himself,  and  everyi^ing  which  it 
is  to  be  the  labour  of  his  life  to  sanctify.  He  is  to  be  the  minister  of  Christ,  and 
begin  that  by  being  the  devil's.  I  suppose  his  desire  is  to  win  the  world  for  Christ : 
as  he  takes  his  finert  step  forward  to  do  so,  there  meets  him  the  old  Satan  with  the 
old  offer  [there  is  small  question  here  of  whether  he  appears  visible  or  not],^  '  Some 
of  this  wul  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  bow  down  and  worship  me.'  You  see  how  it 
is.  He  is  to  conduct  a  service  which  is  a  sham ;  he  is  to  pray,  but  not  to  Him  he 
addresses;  to  preach,  but  as  a  candidate,  not  as  an  ambassador  for  Christ.  The 
prayer  is  a  peiformance,  his  preaching  a  performance.  It  is  just  the  devil  laughing 
at  Christ,  and  trying  to  make  us  join  nim  in  the  mockery."  [No,  dear  fnend, 
not  quite  that.  It  is  the  Devil  acting  Christ ;  a  very  different  matter.  The. religious 
state  which  the  Devil  must  attack  by  pretending  religious  seal,  is  a  very  different 
one  from  that  which  he  can  attack — as  our  modem  political  economists, — by  open 
scorn  of  it.] 

'*They  are  not  consistent.  There  should  be  a  mock  baptism,  a  mock  communion, 
a  mock  sick  woman,  to  allow  of  more  mock  prayer  and  more  mock  comfort  Then 
they  would  see  what  the  man  could  do — for  a  pastor's  work  is  not  confined  to  the 
usual  Sunday  service, — and  could  mark  all  the  gestures  and  voice-modulations,  and 
movements  of  legs  and  arms  properly.  I  once  was  present  as  elector  at  one  of 
these  election-services,  and  can  give  my  judgment  of  this  people's  'privilege.'  It 
simply  made  me  writhe  to  see  the  man  trying  his  best  with  fiiee,  figure,  and  voioe 
to  make  an  impression;  to  listen  to  tiie  conipetition  sermon  and  tiie  competition 
prayer;  to  look  at  him  and  think  of  George  Eliot's  'Sold,  but  not  paid  for.'  The 
poor  people^ — will  twenty  years  of  fidthfm  ministry  afterwards  so  much  as  undo 
the  evil  done  them  in  the  one  day?  They  are  forced  to  assemble  in  God's 
house  for  the  purpose  of  making  that  house  a  theatre,  and  divine  service  a  play, 
with  themselves  as  actors.  They  are  to  listen  to  the  sermon,  but  as  critics:  for 
them  to  join  in  the  prayers  they  stand  up  or  kneel  to  offer,  would  be  un&ith- 
fulness  to  the  purpose  of  their  gathering.  They  are  then  to  listen  and  criticise — 
to  enjoy,  if  they  can.  On  future  Sundays  will  not  they  find  themselves  doing  the 
same? 

"  I  have  not  spoken  to  many  about  it,  but  what  they  say  is  this :  1.  How  else 
can  the  people  know  whom  to  choose?  [But  that  is  not  the  Question.]  2.  The 
clergjmmn  is  doing  so  great  a  thing  that  he  should  forget  himself  in  what  he  does 
— id  eet,  he  is  to  throw  himself  down  (having  gone  to  the  temple  to  do  it),  and  trust 
to  the  angels.  Supposing  that  were  right,  it  could  make  little  difference :  the  actor 
may  forget  himself  in  Macbeth,  bat  he  is  not  the  less  an  actor;  and  it  is  not  a 
case  of  forgetting  or  remembering,  but  of  doing.  Yet  this  has  been  urged  to  me 
by  a  leading  ecclesiastic  and  by  other  good  men;  who,  besides,  ignonn  the  two 

^  [See  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  346,  and  the  references  there  given.] 
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£Mst8,  that  all  olargymen  are  not  Christiaoa"  [is  this  an  aeknovUedged  &ct^  then,  in 
our  Refoimed  Churches,  and  is  it  wholly  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the  candi- 
dates do,  or  do  not,  possess  so  desirable  a  qualification  ?],  ^'  far  less  exalted  Christians, 
aod  that  the  Church  has  no  right  to  lead  its  clergy  into  temptation.  3.  The  people 
ong^ht  to  listen  as  sinners,  and  worship  as  believers,  even  at  such  exhibitions ;  judg- 
ing- of  the  minister's  abilities  from  their  own  impression  afterwards.  [This  is  met 
hy  the  two  £bu^  stated  above  as  applied  to  the  lay  members  of  the  Church  and 
congregation ;  and  by  this,  that  they  are  unfaithnd  to  the  main  purpose  of  their 
nueeting,  if  they  lose  sight  of  that  purpose  to  listen  and  pray.]  4.  That  certainly  a 
p(N>r  assistantship  is  not  worth  preaching  and  prapng  for,  but  that  a  good  one,  or 
a  parish,  is.  6.  That  one  must  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  [Spirit  of  God  at 
a  discount] 

'^  To  this  long  letter  I  add  one  remark  :  that  the  reasons  why  the  Church  sub- 
mits to  this  state  of  things  seem  to  be  the  desire  of  the  ecclesiastical  party  in  power 
to  do  nothing  which  mav  hinder  the  influx  of  Dissenters  (who  in  Scotland  enjoy 
the  same  primages) ;  ana  the  fiust  that  our  feelings  on  the  subject,  never  fine,  are 
already  ooarsencMl  still  more  by  custom. 

^*  Dear  sir  (if  you  wiU  aUow  me  to  call  jrou  so),  I  have  expreaaed  myself  ill,  and 
not  so  that  you  can,  from  what  I  have  written,  put  yourself  in  our  place.  But  if 
you  were  among  us,  and  could  see  how  this  is  hurting  everybody  and  ever^iiu^, 
aod  corrupting  all  our  better  and  more  heavenward  feelings, — how  it  is  taking  the 
heart  out  of  our  higher  life,  and  making  even  our  best  things  a  matter  of  self-seeking 
and  'supply  and  demand,' — ^then  you  could  not  help  coming  to  our  rescue.  I  know 
the  great  and  good  works  you  have  planned  and  wish  to  finish ;  but  still,  do  this 
belbre  it  is  too  late  for  us.  I  seem  to  ask  you  as  Cornelius  did  Peter.  All  Scotland 
is  the  worse  for  it,  and  it  will  spread  to  England.  And  after  all  you  are  one  of  us, 
one  of  the  great  army  of  Christ--I  think  a  commander ;  and  I  claim  your  help,  and 
beseech  it,  believing  no  one  else  can  ^ve  what  I  ask. 

''Ever  your  &ithful  servant  to  command, 

"A   LlGBNTIATB   OF   THB  ChURGH   OF  SCOTLAND." 

21.  I  can  only  answer  provisionally  this  able  and  earnest  letter,  for 
the  evils  which  my  correspondent  so  acutely  feels,  and  so  closely  describes, 
are  indeed  merely  a  minor  consequence  of  the  corruption  of  the  motiyes, 
no  less  than  the  modes,  of  ordination,  through  the  entire  body  of  the 
Christian  Churches.  No  way  will  ever  be  discovered  of  rightly  ordaining 
men  who  have  taken  up  the  trade  of  preaching  as  a  means  of  livelihood,^ 
and  to  whom  it  is  matter  of  personal  interest  whether  they  preach  in  one 
place  or  another.  Only  those  who  have  left  their  means  of  living,  that 
thej  may  preach,  and  whose  peAce  follows  them  as  they  wander,  and 
abides  where  they  enter  in,'  are  of  God's  ordaining :  and,  practically,  until 
the  Church  insists  that  every  one  of  her  ministers  shall  either  have  an 
independent  income,  or  support  himself,  for  his  ministry  on  Sunday,  by 
tme  bodily  toil  during  the  week,  no  word  of  the  living  Gospel  will  ever 
be  spoken  from  her  pulpits.  How  many  of  those  who  now  occupy  them 
have  verily  been  invited  to  such  office  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  may  be  easily 
judged  by  observing  how  many  the  Holy  Ghost  has  similarly  invited,  of 
reli^ons  persons  already  in  prosperous  business,  or  desirable  position. 

But,  in  themselves,  the  practices  which  my  correspondent  thinks  so 
Altai,  do  not  seem  to  me  much  more  than  ludicrous  and  indecorous.     If 

»  [Compare  VoL  XXVU.  p.  680  n.] 
*  [See  Matthew  ix.  9 ;  x.  13.] 
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a  young  dergyman'g  entire  prospects  in  life  depend,  or  seem  to  depend^ 
on  the  issue  cf  his  candidature^  he  may  be  pardoned  for  endeavouring  to 
satisfy  his  audience  by  elocution  and  gesture,  without  suspicion,  because  of 
such  efforts,  of  less  sincerity  in  his  purpose  to  fulfil  to  the  best  of  his 
power  the  real  duties  of  a  Christian  pastor:  nor  can  I  understand  my 
correspondent's  meaning  when  he  asks,  ''Can  twenty  years  undo  the  mis- 
chief of  a  day?"  I  should  have  thought  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  honest 
preaching  next  Sunday  quite  enough  to  undo  it 

And,  as  respects  the  direct  sin  in  the  anxious  heart  of  the  poor  gesti- 
culant  orator,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  wanderings  of  thought,  or  assump- 
tions of  fervour,  in  a  discourse  delivered  at  such  a  crisis,  would  be  mr 
more  innocent  in  the  eyes  of  the  Judge  of  all,  than  the  consistent  defer- 
ence to  the  opinions,  or  appeals  to  the  taste,  of  his  congregation,  which  may 
be  daily  observed,  in  any  pulpit  of  Christendom,  to  warp  the  preacher's 
conscience,  and  indulge  his  pride. 

And,  although  unacquainted  with  the  existing  organization  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  I  am  so  sure  of  the  piety,  fidelity,  and  good  sense  of  many 
of  her  members,  that  I  cannot  conceive  any  serious  difficulty  in  remedy- 
ing whatever  may  be  conspicuously  indecorous  in  her  present  modes  of 
Pastor-selection.  Instead  of  choosing  their  clergymen  by  universal  dis- 
pute, and  victorious  acclaim,  might  not  the  congregation  appoint  a  certain 
number  of — (may  I  venture  to  use  the  most  significant  word  without 
offence  P)— ^onrftno^elders,  to  such  solemn  office  ?  Surely,  a  knot  of  sagacious 
old  Scotchmen,  accustomed  to  the  temper,  and  agreeing  in  the  theology, 
of  their  neighbours,  might  with  satisfaction  to  the  general  flock  adjudge 
the  prize  of  Pastorship  among  the  supplicant  shepherds,  vdthout  requiring 
the  candidates  to  engage  in  competitive  prayer,  or  exhibit  from  the  pulpit 
prepared  samples  of  polite  exhortation,  and  agreeable  reproof. 

Perhaps,  also,  under  such  conditions,  the  former  tenor  of  the  younff 
minister's  life,  and  the  judgment  formed  by  his  masters  at  school  and 
college,  of  his  character  and  capacity,  might  have  more  weight  with  the 
jury  than  the  music  of  his  voice  or  the  majesty  of  his  action;  and,  in  a 
church  entirely  desirous  to  do  what  was  right  in  so  grave  a  matter,  another 
Elector  might  reverentiy  be  asked  for  His  casting  vote ;  and  the  judgment 
of  elders,  no  less  than  the  wishes  of  youth,  be  subdued  to  the  final  and 
fiuthful  petition, 

''Show  whether  of  these  two,  Thou  hast  chosen."' 

22.  (IV.)  The  following  noble  letter  will  not  eventually  be  among  the 
least  important  of  the  writings  of  my  Master.  Its  occasion  (I  do  not  say 
its  subject,  for  the  real  gist  of  it  lies  in  that  sentence  concerning  the 
Catechism)  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  preceding  letter.  My 
ecclesiastical  correspondent  should  observe  that  the  Apostles  of  the  Gospel 
of  Dirt  have  no  need  to  submit  themselves  to  the  ordeal  of  congregational 
Election.  They  depend  for  their  influence  wholly  on  the  sweetness  of  the 
living  waters  to  which  they  lead  their  flocks. 

»  [Acts  i.  24.] 
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The  Ardrossan  and  Salicoait  Herald  publishefl  the  following  extntet  of  a 
letter  written  to  a  friend  by  Mr.  Carlyle  :— 

'^A  gpood  sort  of  man  is  this  Darwin^  and  well-meanings  but  with  very  little 
intellect.  Ah,  it  is  a  sad,  a  terrible  thing  to  see  nigh  a  whole  feneration  of  men 
and  women,  professing  to  be  cultivated,  looking  round  in  a  purblind  &shion,  and 
finding  no  God.  in  tnis  universe.  I  suppose  it  is  a  reaction  from  the  reiffn  of 
cant  and  hollow  pretence,  professing  to  believe  what,  in  &ct,  they  do  not  believe. 
And  this  is  what  we  have  got  to.  All  things  from  frog-spawn ;  the  gospel  of  dirt 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  older  I  grow — and  I  now  stand  upon  the  brink  of 
etemi^ — the  more  comes  back  to  me  the  sentence  in  the  Catechism  which  I 
learned  when  a  chUd,  and  the  fuller  and  deeper  its  meaning  becomes,  ^What  is 
the  chief  end  of  man? — ^To  glorify  God,  and  enjoy  Him  for  ever.'  No  gospel  of 
dirt,  teaching  that  men  have  descended  from  irogs  through  monkeys,  can  ever 
set  that  aside."  ^ 

23.  (V.)  The  following  admirable  letter  contains  nearly  all  I  have  to 
affirm  as  to  the  taproot  of  economy,  namely,  house-building : — 

''  To  the  Editor  of  the  'Spedaior' 

''Cabshaiaon,  Jan.  27,  1877. 

'^SiR, — Some  seven  or  eiffht  years  ago  you  permitted  me  to  give  you  an 
aooonnt  of  a  small  house  which  I  had  recently  built  for  my  own  occupation.  After 
the  ample  experience  which  I  have  had,  more  particular^  during  the  wet  of  this 
winter,  you  may  like  to  know  what  my  convictions  now  are  a^out  houses  and 
hoofle-bmlding.  You  will  remember  that  I  was  driven  to  house-buildiog  because 
0f  my  sufiisriugs  in  villas.  I  had  wanted  warmth  and  quiet,  more  particularly  the 
latter,  as  I  hM  a  good  deal  of  work  to  do  which  could  not  be  done  in  a  noise. 
I  will  not  reeonnt  my  miseries  ia  my  search  after  what  to  me  were  wimal  necessities 
of  life.  Suffice  to  say,  at  last  1  managed  to  buv  a  little  piece  of  ffround,  and  to 
pot  on  it  a  detached  cottage,  one  storey  hi^h,  with  four  good  bedrooms,  two 
sitting-roonis,  and  a  study.  I  ^ot  what  I  desired,  and  never  once  during  these 
seven  years  have  I  regretted  building.  There  are  some  things  which  1  should  like 
alteea,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  intending  to  follow  my  example, 
I  will  say  what  they  are,  and  get  rid  of  them.  In  the  first  nlace,  the  house  ought 
to  have  one  room  m  the  roof,  and  that  room  should  have  oeen  the  study,  away 
from  all  household  hubbub,  and  with  a  good  view  of  the  stars  I  could  easily 
have  kept  out  both  cold  and  heat  In  the  next  pl^ce,  what  is  called  a  kitchener 
is  a  miserable  contrivance  for  wasting  coals,  and,  what  is  worse,  for  poisoning  the 
soft  water  and  spoiling  the  flowers  with  the  soot  which  the  great  draught  blows 
out  of  tiie  chimney.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  earnestly  advise  an  oven  in  which 
bread  can  be  baked.  No  dyspeptic  person  can  well  overrate  the  blessing  of  bread 
made  simply  from  flour,  ycMt,  water,  and  salt;  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
procure  such  bread  from  ordinary  bakers.  Tliirdly,  as  I  have  a  garden.  I  would 
use  earth-closets,  and  save  the  expense  of  manure,  and  the  chance  of  bursting 

^  I"  Letter  (fictitious,  it  proved  to  be  afterwards,  but  full  of  good  sense),  under- 
stood by  the  author  to  be  from  Mr.  Carlyle,  on  the  Gospel  of  Dirf'-^MS.  nqte 
(fmr  IndM)  fry  RuMMn  t«  hU  eapy.  The  letter  had  been  quoted  in  the  Timee  of 
January  17,  1877^  from  the  Ardroetan  and  SaUeoaU  Herald,  Two  days  later  the 
Timet  published  a  note  from  ''L."  sUtiqg  ''on  the  best  authority"  that  tiie  letter 
was  a  noaic] 
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pipes  in  frostr  wither.  Lastly^  the  oeUar  ought  to  have  been  treUe  the  aiae  it 
now  is^  and  should  have  had  a  stove  in  it,  for  warming  the  house  through  gratings 
in  the  ceiling.  I  cannot  recollect  anything  else  I  should  like  changed,  except  that 
I  should  like  to  have  had  a  little  more  money  to  spend  upon  making  the  rooms 
loftier  and  larger. 

'^Now  for  what  I  have  p;ained.  We  have  been  perfidctly  dry  during  all  this 
winter,  for  the  waUs  are  solid,  and  imnervious  even  to  horizontal  rain.    They  are 

eeted  from  the  tojf  of  the  ground-floor  upwards  with  red  tiles,  which  are  the 
waterproof  covermg  I  know,  infinitely  preferable  to  the  unhealtiiy-looking 
suburban  stucco.  Peace  has  been  secured.  Not  altogether,  because  a  man  must 
have  a  very  large  domain  if  he  is  to  protect  himself  utterly  against  neighbours  who 
will  keep  peacocks,  or  yelping  curs  which  are  loose  in  the  garden  all  night  But 
the  anffuisn  of  the  piano  next  door  fitting  into  the  recess  next  to  my  w^, — worse 
still,  ue  anguish  of  expectation  when  the  piano  was  not  olaying,  are  gone.  I  go 
to  bed  when  I  like,  without  having  to  wait  till  my  neignbours  go  to  bed  also. 
All  these,  however,  are  obvious  advantues.  There  is  one,  not  quite  so  obvious, 
on  which  I  wish  particularly  to  insist  I  have  got  a  home.  The  people  about  me 
inhabit  houses,  but  they. have  no  homes,  and  I  observe  that  they  invite  one 
another  to  their  'places.'  Their  houses  are  certain  portions  of  infinite  space,  in 
which  they  are  placed  for  the  time  being,  and  they  feel  it  would  be  slightly  absurd 
to  call  them  'homes.'  I  can  hardly  reckon  up  the  advantages  which  arise  from 
living  in  a  home,  rather  than  a  villa,  or  a  shed,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it, 
on  a  three  years'  agreement,  or  as  an  annual  tenant  The  sacreaneas  of  tiie  fiunily 
bond  is  stres^gthened.  The  house  becomes  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  it,  the 
sacramental  suni  of  it  All  sorts  of  associations  cluster  round  it,  of  birth,  of  death, 
of  sorrow,  and  of  joy.  Furthermore,  there  seems  to  be  an  addition  of  permanence 
to  existenoe.  One  reason  why  people  generally  like  castles  and  cathednls  is  be- 
cause they  abide,  and  contradict  that  sense  of  transitoriness  which  is  so  painful  to 
us.  The  nouse  teaches  carefulness.  A  man  loves  his  house,  and  does  not  brutally 
damage  plaster  or  paint  He  takes  pains  to  decorate  it  as  fiur  as  he  can,  and  is 
not  selfishly  anxious  to  spend  nothmg  on  what  he  cannot  take  away  when  he 
moves.  My  counsel,  therefore,  to  everybody  who  can  scrape  together  enough 
money  to  make  a  b^nnning  is  to  build.  Those  who  are  not  particularly  sensitive, 
will  at  least  gain  s<Mid  benefits,  for  which  they  will  be  thankftil ;  and  those  with 
a  little  more  soul  in  them  will  become  aware  of  subUe  pleasures  and  the  growth 
of  sweet  and  subtle  virtues,  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  not  promoted  by  villas. 
Of  course  I  know  it  will  be  urged  that  estimates  will  be  exceeded,  and  that  house- 
building leads  to  extravagance.  People  who  are  likely  to  be  led  into  extravaffance, 
and  can  never  say  'No,'  should  not  build.  They  may  live  anywhere,  and  1  have 
nothing  to  say  to  them.  But  reallv  the  temptation  to  spend  money  foolishly  in 
house-Duilding  is  not  greater  than  the  temptation  to  walk  past  shop  windows. 

"I  am,  Sir,  etc. 

"W.  Halb  Whitb."* 

84.  (VI.) 

"Pardon  the  correction,  but  I  think  you  were  not  ouite  right  in  saving  in  a 
recent  For*  that  the  spiral  line  could  be  drawn  l^  the  nand  and  eye  onlyT  Mr. 
F.  C.  Penrose,  whose  work  on  the  Parthenon  yon  referred  to  in  <Mie  of  your 
earlier  books,'  showed  me  some  time  ago  a  double  spiral  he  had  drawn  with  a 

^  p^ormerly  a  clerk  in  the  Admiralty :  see  his  letter  in  DUeUa,  §  la    Author 
(under  the  pseudonym  Mark  Rutherford)  of  The  AfUobhgrapk^  qf  Mark  Butkerfmt, 
The  RewduHon  in  Tanner' §  Lane^  and  other  works.] 
*  [See  Letter  82,  {  14  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  626).f 
'  [See  8tane$  of  Venice,  vol.  ii.  eh.  v.  f  12  (Vol  X.  p.  163  n.).] 
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maehine  of  bis  own  devising^  and  also  a  number  of  other  curves  (cydoidal^  con- 
ehoidal^  and  cissoidal^  I  tbink^  drawn  in  tbe  same  way^  and  which  latter^  he  said 
he  believed,  had  never  been  drawn  witib  absolute  accuracy  before." 

Mv  correspondent  has  misunderstood  me.  I  never  said  ''the  spiral" 
bat  tau  spiral,  under  discussion. 

I  have  no  doabt  the  machines  are  very  ingenious.  But  they  will  never 
dra-w  a  snail-shell,  nor  any  other  organic  form.  All  beautiful  lines  are 
drawn  under  mathematical  laws  organically  transgressed^  and  nothing  can 
erer  draw  these  but  the  human  hand.  If  Mr.  Penrose  would  make  a  few 
pots  with  his  own  hand  on  a  potter's  wheel,  he  would  learn  more  of  Greek 
art  than  all  his  measurements  of  the  Parthenon  have  taught  him. 


XXIX. 


LETTER  76 
OUR  BATTLE  IS  IMMORTAL  ^ 

Venice,  Sundaif,  4th  March,  1877. 

"  Ma^i)  ^9  4^fuv,  dOdvarAs  itrriv  i}  rotavn}  .  .  .  (vfifiayoi  Si  ^filv  0€oi  t€  dfui 
Kal  SaifJLOV€Sy  i^ficif  S^ad  KTrjfULTa  dtC^v  koX  Saifi6viaVf  ifiO€Cp€i  Sc  ^fMS  dSucia 
Kol  v^pis  ftcra  dif»poavvri9,  cui^ci  Sc  5iicaio<rvvi;  ical  trwf^potrvvri  yum,  <^po- 
vi}<r€fii9i  <v  ratf  ra»v  BtQv  c/i^^^ts  oixourai  BwafM/ta-t,"    * 

1.  ''Wherefore,  our  battle  is  inunortal;  and  the  Gods 
and  the  Angels  fight  with  us :  and  we  are  their  possessions. 
And  the  things  that  destroy  us  are  injustice,  insolence,  and 
foolish  thoughts;  and  the  things  that  save  us  are  justice, 
self-command,  and  true  thought,  which  things  dwell  in  the 
living  powers  of  the  Gods/'* 

This  sentence  is  the  sum  of  the  statement  made  by 
Plato  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Laws  respecting  the  relations 
of  the  will  of  man  to  the  Divine  creative  power.  Statement 
which  is  in  aU  points,  and  for  ever,  true;  and  ascertainably 
so  by  every  man  who  honestly  endeavours  to  be  just,  tem- 
perate, and  true. 

I  will  translate  and  explain  it  throughout,  in  due  time ;  *  • 

*  For  the  present,  commending  only  to  those  of  my  Oxford  readers  who 
may  be  entering  on  the  apostlesldp  of  the  Gospel  of  Dirt,^  this  following 
sentence,  with  as  much  of  its  context  as  they  have  time  to  read : — 

''o  vpirrov  y€vi(r€ias  koi  ^OopSui  alriov  diraFTa>v,  rovro  ov  vpwrov  dkXk 
wmpov  dirc^vavro  €Tvai  ytyovhi  oi  rifv  twv  dcrt^Qv  ^xifv  dv€pya4rdfuvot 
k&yoi,  0  Bi  wrrtpov  vportpov,  60€v  ^iiapr/JK<uri  V€pl  Otlav  r^s  clvrcov  ovo-mis." 

^  [''fipistle  of  Jade"  (see  ff  13  •eq.)  was  a  rejected  title  for  this  Letter.] 

*  [Law,  X.  906  A.  The  Greek  passiitfe  in  the  note  is  from  891  E,  thus  translated 
by  Jowett :  ''They  afKrm  that  whicn  is  the  first  cause  of  the  generation  and  destruc- 
tion of  all  things^  to  be  not  first  but  last^  and  that  which  was  last  to  be  first,  and 
hence  they  have  fidlen  into  error  about  the  true  nature  of  the  Gods."  llie  further 
passage  translated  in  the  text  is  from  902.] 

*  frhis,  however,  was  not  done.] 
«  [See  Letter  76,  §  22  (p.  79).] 
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but  am  obliged  to  refer  to  it  here  hastily,  because  its  intro* 
duction  contains  the  most  beautiful  and  clear  pre-Christian 
expression  at  present  known  to  me,  of  the  law  of  Divine 
life  in  the  whole  of  organic  nature,  which  the  myth  of 
St.  Theodore^  taught  in  Christian  philosophy. 

I  give  one  passage  of  it  as  the  best  preface  to  the 
matters  I  have  to  lay  before  you  in  connection  with  our 
beginning  of  real  labour  on  English  land  (annoimced,  as  you 
will  see,  in  the  statement  of  our  affairs  for  this  month  *) : — 

''Not,  therefore,  Man  only,  but  all  creatures  that  live  and  die,  are  the 
poaaessiona  of  the  Gods,  whose  also  is  the  whole  Hearen. 

"And  which  of  us  shall  say  that  anything  in  the  lives  of  these  la 
great,  or  little,  before  the  Gods?  for  it  becomes  not  those  to  whom  we 
belong,  best  and  carefullest  of  possessors,  to  neglect  either  this  or  that. 

''  For  neither  in  the  hands  of  physician,  pilot,  general,  nor  householder, 
will  great  things  prosper  if  he  neglect  the  little ;  nay,  the  stonemason  will 
tell  you  that  the  large  stones  lie  not  well  without  the  small :  shall  we 
then  think  God  a  worse  worker  than  men,  who  by  how  much  they  are 
themselves  nobler,  by  so  much  the  more  care  for  the  perfectness  of  all 
they  do;  and  shall  God,  the  wisest,  because  it  is  so  easy  to  care  for  little 
things,  therefore  not  care  for  them,  as  if  He  were  indolent  or  weaiy  ? " 

2.  Such  preface  hefits  well  the  serious  things  I  have 
to  say  to  you,  my  Sheffield  men,  to-day.  I  had  them 
weU  in  my  mind  when  I  rose,  but  find  great  difiiculty  in 
holding  them  there  because  of  the  rattling  of  the  steam- 
cranes  of  the  huge  steamer,  Pachino. 

Now,  that's  curious:  I  look  up  to  read  her  name  on 
her  bow — glittering  in  the  morning  sun,  within  thirty 
paces  of  me;  and,  behold,  it  has  St.  George's  shield  and 
cross  on  it ;  *  the  first  ship's  bow  I  ever  saw  with  a  knight's 
shield  for  its  bearing.  I  must  bear  with  her  cranes  as  best 
I  may. 

It  is  a  right  omen,  for  what  I  have  to  say  in  especial 
to  the  little  company  of  you,  who  are  minded,  as  I  hear, 

*  At  least,  the  sharp  shield  of  crusading  times,  with  the  simple  cross 
on  it— St  George's  in  form,  but  this  the  Italian  bearing  reversed  in 
tincture,  gules,  the  cross  argent. 


^  [See  above,  p.  65 J 
*  [See  below,  f  16.] 
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out  of  your  steam*craiie  and  all  other  such  labour  in  Shef- 
fieldy  pestilent  to  the  enduring  Sabbath  of  human  peace 
on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men,^  to  take  St.  George's 
shield  for  your  defence  in  Faith,  and  begin  truly  liie  quiet 
work  and  war^^is,  and  all  the  saintfr*— cleaving  the  wide 
**  seas  of  Death,  and  simless  gulfs  of  Doubt."  ^ 

8.  Remember,  however,  always  tliat  seas  of  Death  must 
mean  antecedent  seas  of  Life;  and  that  this  voice,  coming 
to  you  from  the  laureated  singer  of  England,  prophesying 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century/^  does  truly  tell  you  what  state 
Britannia's  ruled  waves  have  at  present  got  into  under  her 
supr^nely  wise  ordination. 

I  wonder  if  Mr,  Tennjrson,  of  late  years,  has  read  any 
poetry  but  his  own;  or  ii^  in  earlier  years,  he  never  read, 
with  attention  enough  to  remember,  words  which  nK>5t 
other  good  English  scholars  will  instantly  compare  with 
his  scNnewhat  forced— or  even*  one  might  say,  steam*<!raned« 
rhyme,  to  ** wills,"'  ''Roarii^  moon  of^Daffodils."  Truly, 
the  nineteenth  century  altogether,  and  no  less  in  Mid- 
summer than  March,  may  be  most  fitly  and  pertinmtly 
described  as  a  *'  roaring  nMon " :  but  what  has  it  got  to  do 
witji  daffodils*  which  belong  to  lakes  of  Life,  not  Death? 
Did  Mr.  Tenny»m  really  nev&:  read  the  description  of 
that  golden  harbour  in  the  little  lake  which  my  Com- 
panions and  I  have  been  striving  to  keep  the  nineteenth 
century  from  changing  into  a  cessipool  with  a  beach  of 
farokai  ginger-beer  bottles  ? 

''The  wares  beside  them  danced ;  but  they 
Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  ^lee. 
A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
In  such  a  jocund  company."  ^ 

*  The  sonnet  referred  to  begins,  I  hear^  the  periodical  )r>  #aiiied. 


1 


Luke  ii.  14.] 

*  'From  Tennyson's  Prefiitory  Sonnet  to  the  NhteUmUh  €knimy  (March  1877).] 

*  [Ruskin,  as  appears  from  his  note^  had  not  yet  seen  the  'niagssine ;  he  quotes 
from  some  newspaper.    Tennyson  wrote  ''will"  and  ''dsAidil."] 

«  [Wordsworth^  Poems  ^ifthe  ImaginaHcn,  '*  I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud"  (1804). 
The  poet  states  in  a.pre&tory  note  that  ''tiie  daffodils  grew  and  still  grow  on  the 
margm  of  UUswater,    hut  that  the  poem  waa  wiitten  at  Grasmere ;  and  Kuskin  here 
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No  steanwaraned  versificatioil  in  that,  you  will  observe^ 
by  the  way;  but  simple  singing  for  heart's  delight,  which 
you  will  find  to  be  the  vital  form  of  real  poetry;^  discip* 
lined  singing,  also,  if  it  may  be,  but  natural,  all  the  while. 
So  also  architecture,  sculpture,  painting, — Sheffield  ironwork. 
Natural  to  Sheffield,"^ — joyful  to  Sheffield,  otherwise  an  en- 
tirely impossible  form  of  poetry  there*  (Three  enormous 
prolonged  trumpetings,  or  indecent  bellowings-^audible,  I 
should  think,  ten  miks  off~firom  another  steamer  entering 
the  Giudecca,  interrupt  me  again, — ^and  you  need  not  think 
that  I  am  peculiar  in  sensitiveness:  no  decent  family  wor* 
ship,  no  gentle  singing,  no  connectedly  thoughtful  readings 
would  be  pos^ble  to  any  human  being  under  these  con- 
ditions, wholly  inevitable  now  by  any  person  of  moderate 
means  in  Venice*  With  considerable  effort,  and  loss  of 
nenrous  energy,  I  force  myself  back  into  course  of  thought) 

4.  You  don't,  perhaps,  feel  distinctly  how  people  can 
be  joyful  in  ironwork,  or  why  I  call  it  "poetry"? 

Yet  the  only  piece  of  good  part-singing  I  heard  in 
Italy,  for  a  whole  summer,  was  over  a  blacksmith's  forge 
(and  there  has  been  disciplined  music,  as  you  know,  made 
of  its  sounds  before  now;  and  you  may,  perhaps,  have 
seen  and  heard  Mr.  6.  W.  Moore  as  the  Christy  Black- 
smith*). But  I  speak  of  better  harmonies  to  be  got  out 
of  your  work  than  Handel's,  when  you  come  at  it  with 
a  true  heart,  fervently/  as  I  hope  this  company  of  you 

*  All  the  fin«  work  of  man  must  be  first  instinctive,  for  he  is  bound 
to  be  a  fine  Animal — King  of  Animals;  then,  moral  or  disciplined,  for  he 
is  bound  to  be  a  fine  Spirit  also,  and  King  of  Spirits.  The  Spirit  power 
begins  ift  direeting  the  Animal  power  to  other  than  egoistic  ends.  Bead, 
in  oonaection  with  last  Fors,  The  AmrnaU  qf  the  Bible,  by  John  Woroester, 
Boston,  Lockwood  and  Brooke,  1875. 

Tsfos  ID  his  iirefiMe  to  the  protsst  bf  Mr.  R.  Somervell  (a  Companion  of  St.  George's 
Guild)  against  the  extension  of  the  railway  to  Grasmere,  etc.  He  there  uses  the 
time  phrase  aboat  converting  the  lake  into  ''  a  pool  of  drainage^  with  a  beach  of 
bn^en  ginger-beer  bottlea"] 

1  rCompaze  Leeture9  an  Art,  i  ej  (V^L  XX.  pp.  7d-74).] 

*  [For  other  references  to  Uie  Moore  and  BmgesB  Minstreb^  see  Vol.  XXVIII. 
a.  492 ;  and  the  Introduction,  alnlve.  p.  xx.] 

*  [See  1  Peter  i.  tSL] 
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are  like  to  do,  to  whom  St.  George  has  now  given  thir- 
teen acres  of  English  ground  for  their  own;^  so  long  as 
they  observe  his  laws. 

They  shall  not  be  held  to  them  at  first  under  any 
formal  strictness — ^for  this  is  mainly  their  own  adventure; 
St.  George  merely  securing  coign  of  vantage  for  it,  and 
requiring  of  them  observance  only  of  his  bare  first  prin- 
ciples— ^good  work,  and  no  moving  of  machinery  by  fire. 
But  I  believe  they  will  be  glad,  in  many  respects,  to  act 
by  St.  George's  advice;  and,  as  I  hope,  truly  begin  his 
active  work;  of  which,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  now 
necessary  to  state  unambiguously  the  religious  laws  which 
underlie  the  Creed  and  vow  of  full  Companionship,  and  of 
which  his  retainers  will,  I  doubt  not,  soon  recognize  the 
outward  observance  to  be  practically  useful 

5.  You  cannot  but  have  noticed — any  of  you  who  read 
attentively, — ^that  Fors  has  become  much  more  distinctly 
Christian  in  its  tone,  during  the  last  two  years;'  and  those 
of  you  who  know  with  any  care  my  former  works,  must 
feel  a  yet  more  vivid  contrast  between  the  spirit  in  which 
the  preface  to  the  Crown  of  Wild  Olive  was  written,  and 
that  in  which  I  am  now  collating  for  you  the  Mother 
Laws  of  the  Trades  of  Venice. 

This  is  partly  because  I  am  every  day  compelled,  with 
increasing  amazement,  and  renewed  energy,  to  contradict 
the  idiotic  teaching  of  Atheism  which  is  multiplied  in  your 
ears;  but  it  depends  far  more  essentially  on  two  vital 
causes:  the  first,  that  since  Pors  b^fan,  "such  things  have 
befallen  me  "  ^  personally,  which  have  taught  me  much,  but 
of  which  I  need  not  at  present  speak;  the  second,  that 
in  the  work  I  did  at  Assisi  in  1874,  I  discovered  a  &llacy 
which  had  underlain  all  my  art  teaching  (and  the  teaching 
of  Art,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  teaching  of  all  things) 
since  the  year  1858.     Of  which  I  must  be  so  far  tedious 

*  LeviUcuf  X.  ig. 


1  [See  below,  §  15  (p.  98);  and  compare  Letter  77,  8  4  (P«  112). 
•  [On  this  passage,  see  the  Introduction  to  Vol  XXIIL  p.  xlvi.] 


] 
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to  you  as  to  give  some  brief  account.  For  it  is  continually 
said  of  me,  and  I  observe  has  been  publicly  repeated  lately 
by  one  of  my  very  good  fiiends,  that  I  have  *' changed 
my  opinions ''  about  painting  and  architecture.  And  this, 
like  all  the  worst  of  falsehoods,  has  one  little  kernel  of  dis- 
torted truth  in  the  heart  of  it,^  which  it  is  practically  neces- 
sary, now,  that  you,  my  Sheffield  essayists  of  St.  George's 
service,  should  clearly  know. 

6.  All  my  first  books,  to  the  end  of  the  Stones  oj 
Fenice,  were  written  in  the  simple  belief  I  had  been  taught 
as  a  child;  and  especially  the  second  volume  of  Modem 
Painters  was  an  outcry  of  enthusiastic  praise  of  religious 
painting,  in  which  you  will  find  me  placing  Fra  Angelico 
(see  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  book)  above  all  other 
painters. 

But  during  my  work  at  Venice,  I  discovered  the  gigantic 
power  of  Tintoret,*  and  found  that  there  was  a  quite  dif- 
ferent spirit  in  that  from  the  spirit  of  AngeUco;  and, 
analysing  Venetian  work  carefully,  I  found, — and  told  fear- 
lessly, in  spite  of  my  love  for  the  masters, — ^that  there 
was  *'  no  religion  whatever  in  any  work  of  Titian's  ;  and  that 
Tintoret  only  occasionally  forgot  himself  into  religion." ' — I 
repeat  now,  and  reaffirm,  this  statement;  but  must  ask  the 
raider  to  add  to  it,  what  I  partly  indeed  said  in  other 
places  at  the  time,^  that  only  when  Tintoret  forgets  himself, 
does  he  truly  find  himself. 

Now  you  see  that  among  the  four  pieces  of  art  I  have 
given  you  for  standards  to  study ,^  only  one  is  said  to  be 
"perfect," — Titian's.*    And  ever  since  the  Stones  of  Venice 

^  [Tennjaon :  Th4  Grandmother,  viii.  {**  A  lie  which  is  half  a  trath  is  ever  the 
blackest  of  lies");  quoted  also  in  Vol.  VII.  p.  352.1 

*  [See  Raskin's  letters  of  1845  to  his  fether  (Vol.  IV.  p.  zzxvii.).] 

*  [See  the  ^Ume9  qf  Venice,  vol.  i.  ch.  i.  f§  lS-14  (Vol.  IX.  pp.  31-32) :  ''There 
is  no  religion  in  any  work  of  Titian's.  .  .  .  The  mind  of  Tintoret  .  .  .  sometimes 
foi|rets  itself  into  devotion ; "  and  compare  Modem  Paintere,  vol.  i.  (Vol.  III.  p.  182).] 

^  [Not  expresslf  said ;  but  implied  in  the  descriptions  of  Untoret's  paintings  in 
the  ScQola  di  San  Roooo :  see  Vol  IV.  pp.  270  eeq,,  and  Vol.  XI.  pp.  408  eeq. ;  and 
compare  Vol.  VII.  p.  295.] 


•  [See  Letter  66,  §  17  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  625).] 

•  [See  Letter  69,  §  15  (Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  700).] 
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was  written,  Titian  was  given  in  all  my  art  teaching  as  a 
standard  of  perfection.^  Conceive  the  weight  of  this  prob- 
lem, then,  on  my  inner  mind — ^how  the  most  perfect  work 
I  knew,  in  my  special  businesi^,  could  bfe  done  **  wholly 
without  religion*'! 

7.  I  set  myself  to  work  out  that  problem  thoroughly  in 
1888,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion — ^which  is  ah  entirely 
sound  one,  and  which  did  indeed  alter,  from  that  time 
forward,  the  tone  atid  method  of  my  teaching, — ^that  human 
T^orfc  must  be  done  honourably  and  thoroughly,  because  we 
sire  now  Men ; '-^whether  we  ever  expect  to  be  angels,  or 
ever  were  slugs,  being  practically  no  matter.  We  are  now 
Human  creatures,'  and  must,  at  our  peril,  Ao  Human — ^that 
is  to  say,  affectionate,  honest,  and  earnest  work* 

Farther,  I  found,  and  have  always  since  taught,  and  do 
teach,  and  shall  teach,  I  doubt  not,  till  I  die,  that  in  re- 
solving to  do  our  work  well,  is  the  only  tbXxtA  foundation 
of  any  religion  whatsoever:  and  that  by  that  resolution 
only,  and  what  we  have  done,  and  not  \sf  our  belief, 
Christ  tWU  judge  us,  as  He  has  plainly  told*  us  He  will 
(though  nobody  believes  Him)  in  the  Resuirection. 

But,  beyond  this,  in  the  y6ar  1858,  I  camt^  to  another 
conclusion,  which  was  a  false  one. 

My  work  on  the  Venetians  in  that  year  not  bnly  con- 
vinced me  of  their  consummate  power,  but  showed  me  that 
there  was  a  great  worldly  harmony  running  through  all 
they  did — opposing  itself  to  the  fknaticism  of  the  Papacy ; 

*  This  is  essentially  what  my  friend  lAt.  Harrison  means  (if  h^  knew  it) 
by  his  Religion  of  Humanity, --^ne  which  he  will  find,  when  he  is  slightly  more 
advanced  in  the  knowlec^  ''of  all  life  and  thought/'^  was  known  and 
acted  on  in  epochs  considerably  antecedent  to  that  of  modem  fivolation. 

1  f  Afl,  for  instance,  in  Tufo  Pathi,  g  57  (Vol.  XVI.  p.  298).] 
?  fCompare  Time  and  Tide,  §  33  (Vol.  XVII,  p.  348).] 

^  [Ruskin's  note  for  Index  here  is  "Work,  the  resolution  to  iILo  it  weil,  the  only 
tnif  foandation  of  religion;  compare  end  of  Bible  of  Amiens,  eh.  iv.  §  6b."] 

*  rSee,  for  instance,  Matthew  vii.  20  seq.]  , 

*  (See  the  passage  in  Mr.  Harrison's  letter  in  Vol.  XXvIIL  p.  063  ("Thought 
and  life  are  very  wide,  and  I  will  listen  tq  the  jadgment  only  of  those  w&o  have 
patientlv  weighed  the  whole  of  both  "),  and  Raskhrs  note  upon  it  {Und.,  p.  664).  See 
also,  bcuow^  p.  568  n.] 
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and  in  this  worldly  harmony  of  hitman  and  artistic  power, 
my  own  special  idol,  Turner,  stood  side  by  side  with  Tin- 
toret;  so  also  Velasquez,  Sit  Joshua,  atid  Gainsborough, 
stood  with  Titian  and  Veronese;  and  those  seven  men— 
quite  demonstrably  and  indisputably  giants  in  the  domain 
of  Art,  of  whom  in  the  words  of  Velasquez  himself,  "  Tizian 
z'e  quel  ehe  porta  la  Bandiera,"^ — ^stood,  as  heads  of  a 
great  Worldly  Army,  worshippers  of  VlTorldly  visible  Truth, 
agai7igt  (as  it  seemed  then  to  me),  and  ai^suredly  distinct 
froln,  another  sacred  army,  bearing  the  Rule  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  strictest  obedienccj  and  headed  by  Cimabue, 
Giottb)  and  Angelico;  worshipper^  not  of  a  worldly  and 
visible  Ttuth,  but  of  a  visionary  one,  which  they  asserted 
to  be  higher ;  yet  under  the  (as  they  asserted — supernatural) 
teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  this  Ti*uth,  doing  less  perfect  work 
than  their  unassisted  opposites! 

8.  All  this  is  entirely  so;  fact  tremendbus  in  its  unity, 
and  difficult  enough  as  it  stands  to  me  evfen  now;  but  as 
it  gtood  to  me  then,  wholly  msoluble,  for  I  was  still  in  the 
bmids  of  my  old  EvangeUeal  fkith;  and,  in  1858,  it  was 
Witii  me.  Protestantism  or  nothing :  the  crisis  of  the  whole 
turti  of  my  thoughts  being  one  Sunday  morning,  at  Turin, 
when,  from  before  Paul  Vetonest's  Queen  <rf  Sheba,*  and 
under  c^uite  overwhelmed  tense  bf  his  God-given  power,  I 
went  away  to  a  Waldensian  chapel,  where  a  little  squeak- 
ing idiot  was  preaching  to  an  audience  of  seventeen  old 
women  and  three  louts,*  that  they  were  the  only  children 
of  God  in  Turin ;  and  that  all  the  people  in  Turin  outside 
the  chapiil,  and  all  the  people  hi  the  world  out  of  sight  of 
Monte  Viso,  would  be  damned.  I  came  out  of  the  chapel, 
in  sum  of  twenty  years  of  thought^  a  conclusively  i^fe-eon- 
verted  man — converted  by  this  little  Piedmontese  gentle- 
nuoi^  so   powerful  in   his  organ-grinding,  inside-out,  as  it 

*  Counted  at  the  time; — I  am  not  quite  sure  now  if  aeventeen  or 
e^hteeii. ^^ 

^  [^'Titian   it  is  who   bears  the  banner."     See  The    Two  Path9,  Lecture  IL, 
''The  Unity  of  Art,"  §  69  (Vol.  XVL  p.  313).]   . 

'  [For  a  photogravare  from  this  picture,  see  VoL  XVI.,  Plate  IIL] 
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were.  "Here  is  an  end  to  my  *  Mother-Law'  of  Protes- 
tantism anyhow! — ^and  now — what  is  there  left?"^  You 
will  find  what  was  left,  as,  in  much  darkness  and  sorrow 
of  heart  I  gathered  it,  variously  taught  in  my  books, 
written  between  1858  and  1874.  It  is  all  «ound  and  good, 
as  far  as  it  goes:  whereas  all  that  went  before  was  so 
mixed  with  Protestant  egotism  and  insolence,  that,  as  you 
have  probably  heard,  I  won't  republish,  in  their  first  form, 
any  of  those  former  books. ''^  ^ 

9.  Thus  then  it  went  with  me  till  1874,  when  I  had 
lived  sixteen  full  years  with  'Hhe  religion  of  Humanity," 
for  rough  and  strong  and  sure  foundation  of  everything; 
but  on  that,  building  Greek  and  Arabian  superstructure, 
taught  me  at  Venice,  full  of  sacred  colour  and  melancholy 
shade.  Which  is  the  under  meaning  of  my  answer  to  the 
Capuchin  {Fors,  Aug.  1875,  §  2"),  that  I  was  "more  a 
Turk  than  a  Christian."  The  Capuchin  insisted,  as  you  see, 
nevertheless  that  I  might  have  a  bit  of  St.  Francis's  cloak : 
which  accepting  thankfully,  I  went  on  to  Assisi,  and  there, 
by  the  kindness  of  my  good  friend  Padre  Tini,  and  others, 
I  was  allowed  (and  believe  I  am  the  first  painter  who  ever 
was  allowed)  to  have  scaffolding  erected  above  the  high 
altar,  and  therefore  above  the  body  of  St  Francis  which 
lies  in  the  lower  chapel  beneath  it;  and  thence  to  draw 

*  Not  because  I  am  ashamed  of  them,  nor  because  their  Art  teaching 
is  wrong  (it  is  precisely  the  Art  teaching  which  I  am  now  gathering  out 
of  the  Stones  of  Venice,  and  will  gather,  God  willing,  out  of  Modem  Painiert, 
and  reprint  and  reaffirm  every  syllable  of);  but  the  Religious  teaching  of 
those  books^  and  all  the  more  for  the  sincerity  of  it,  is  misleading — ^some- 
times even  poisonous ;  always^  in  a  manner,  ridiculous ;  and  shall  not  stand 
in  any  editions  of  them  republished  under  my  own  supervision. 

^  [Compare  Pngterita,  vol.  iii.  eh.  i.  §  23,  and  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  VII.  of 
this  edition^  pp.  xl.^  xlLj 

'  [ThoB  Modem  Painters,  in  its  complete  form^  was  not  republished  (after  1873) 
till  1888.  For  the  plans,  here  referred  to,  see  Vol.  III.  pp.  xlvii.,  xlix.  8ei?en 
Lamps  was  not  republished  between  1865  and  1880,  and  the  edition  of  the  latter 
year  contained  many  deprecatory  notes  by  the  author.  The  Stones  qf  Venice  was 
r^ublished  in  its  first  form  in  1874;  it  is  the  rearranged  '^ Travellers'  Edition"  of 
1879-1881  which  Ruskin  here  projects.] 

•  [Letter  56,  Vol.  XXVDL  p.  385.] 
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what  I  could  of  the  great  fresco  of  Giotto,  '*  The  marriage 
of  Poverty  and  Francis."* 

And  while  making  this  drawing,  I  discovered  the  &llacy 
under  which  I  had  been  tormented  for  sixteen  years, — ^the 
fallacy  that  Religious  artists  were  weaker  than  Irreligious. 
I  found  that  all  Giotto's  ''weaknesses"  (so  called)  were 
merely  absences  of  material  science.  He  did  not  know,  and 
could  not,  in  his  day,  so  much  of  perspective  as  Titian,-^ 
so  much  of  the  laws  of  light  and  shade,  or  so  much  of 
technical  composition.  But  I  found  he  was  in  the  make  of 
him,  and  contents,  a  very  much  stronger  and  greater  man 
than  Titian;  that  the  things  I  had  fancied  easy  in  his 
work,  because  they  were  so  unpretending  and  simple,  were 
nevertheless  entirely  inimitable;  that  the  Religion  in  him, 
instead  of  weakening,  had  solenmized  and  developed  every 
faculty  of  his  heart  and  hand ;  and  finally  that  his  work,  in 
all  the  innocence  of  it,  was  yet  a  human  achievement  and 
possession,  quite  above  everjrthing  that  Titian  had  ever  done  I 

''But  what  is  all  this  about  Titian  and  Angelico  to 
you,"  are  you  thinking?  "We  belong  to  cotton  mills — 
iron  mills; — what  is  Titian  to  t^s!^ — and  to  all  men.  Heirs 
only  of  simial  life,  what  Angelico  ? " 

Patience — ^yet  for  a  little  while.  They  shall  both  be  at 
least  something  to  you  before  St.  George's  Museum  is  six 
months  older.  ^ 

*  The  drawing  I  made  of  the  Bride  is  now  in  the  Oxford  schools,  and 
the  property  of  those  schools,  and  King  Alfred.'  But  I  wiU  ask  the 
Trustees  to  lend  it  to  the  Sheffield  Museum,  till  I  can  copy  it  for  you,  of 
which  you  are  to  observe,  please,  that  it  had  to  be  done  in  a  dark  place, 
from  a  fresco  on  a  vaulted  roof  which  could  no  more  be  literally  put  on  a 
flat  surface  than  the  figures  on  a  Greek  vase. 

»  [Sje  Letter  7,  f  14  (VoL  XXVII.  p.  128)J 

*  pThe  drawing,  however,  was  not  ^ven  to  Oxford,  nor  was  it  sent  to  Sheffield. 
Raskin  seems  to  have  sent  it  to  America  in  1879  (see,  in  a  later  volume,  the  letter 
to  Plrofessor  Norton  of  February  27),  but  it  does  not  figure  in  the  Catalogue  of  tiie 
American  Exhibition  (VoL  XUi.  pp.  582  «eg.).  Studies  of  the  fresco  were  included 
in  the  Bond  S9treet  Exhibition  of  1878  {ibid,^  p.  527).  As  Kuskin's  copy  is  not  avail- 
able, a  photographic  reproduction  of  the  fresco  has  been  given  (Plate  I.,  Vol.  XXVIII. 
p.  164).  '^&ng  Alfred"  was  iissociated  in  Ruskin's  mind  with  his  Oxford  schools, 
because  of  Alfred's  supposed  foundation  of  the  University.  Thus,  in  the  schools, 
Uie  Oxford  fritillary  was  called  ''Eing  Alfred's  Dew-fiower"  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  76).] 
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10.  Meantime,  don't  be  afraid  that  I  am  goinf^  to  become 
a  Roman  Catholic,  or  that  I  am  one,  in  disguise.  I  can 
no  more  become  a  /Zoman-^Catholic,  than  again  an  Evan* 
gelical*Protestant^    I  am  a  "Catholic*'  of  those  Catholics, 

to  whom  the  Catholic  Epistle  of  St.  James  is  addressed  ^ 
— ^**the  Twelve  Tribes  which  are  scattered  abroad"*— the 
literally  or  spiritually  wandering  Israel  of  all  the  Earth. 
The  St.  George's  creed  includes  Turks,  Jews,  infklds,  and 
heretics ;  and  I  am  myself  much  of  a  Turk,  more  of  a  Jew ; 
alas,  most  of  all, — an  infidel ;  but  not  an  atom  of  a  heretic  t 
Ca(tholic,  I,  of  the  Catholics ;  holding  only  for  sure  God's 
order  to  His  scattered  Israel,-^'*He  hath  shown  thee,  oh 
man,  what  is  good;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  thy  God 
require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justice,  and  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?"* 

11.  "Humbly." — Have  5rou  the  least  idea,  do  you  think, 
my  Sheffield  friends,  what  humility  means,**-'^r  have  any 
of  your  dress^coated  lecturers?  Is  not  almost  everything 
you  are  trying  to  do  begun  in  pride,  or  in  ambition  ?  And 
for  Walking  humbly  with  your  God :— (yowr'*,  observe,  and 
your  Fathers',  as  revealed  to  you  otherwise  than  a  Greek's 
and  his  Fathers',  or  an  Indian's  and  his  Fathers'),  have  you 
ever  taken  the  least  pains  to  know  what  kind  of  Person 
the  God  of  England  once  was  ?  and  yet,  do  you  not  think 

^  [Ten  fears  later  than  this  letter  it  waa  rumoured  that  Raskin  had  joined  the 
Church  of  Rome.    He  then  wrote  the  following  letter  for  publication : — 

'^Bbantitood,  Apni  1>  1887. 

''Dbar  Sib,-— t  fttiall  be  entirely  (grateful  to  you  If  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  contradict  any  news  gossip  of  this  kind  which  may  be  disturbing 
the  minds  of  an^  of  my  Scottish  friends.  I  was,  atn.  and  dm  be,  only  a 
Christian  Catholic  in  the  wide  and  eternal  sense.  1  naire  been  that  tmse 
fire-and-twenty  years  at  least  Heaven  keep  me  from  being  less  as  I  grow 
older!  but  I  am  no  more  likely  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic  than  a 
Quaker,  Evangelical,  or  Turk.  ''Ever  fiuthfaUy  ywirs, 

''John  Rvsut." 

The  letter  was  reprinted  from  the  CkrUUan  Leadst  in  the  PaB  Mall  OaitetU  of 
April  6, 1887  (with  the  explanation  that  the  rumour  in  question  arose  ft6m  Ruskin's 
'^  recent  act  of  neighbourly  charity  in  giving  a  stained  glass  window  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chapel  at  Coniston").  The  letter  was  also  reprinted  in  the  Motminjf  PmL 
April  7, 1887 ;  in  IgdroiU^  December  1890,  vol.  ii.  p.  104 ;  and  in  the  trivatel)^  iftsued 
RuMniana,  Part  I.,  1890,  pp.  117-118.1 

*  [James  L  1.]  •  [MlcA^  ▼!•  ^1 
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yminselTe9  the  deyeisest  of  human  <»*e«.tures»  because  y&a 
have  thrown  Hu  ydke  <^,  with  scorn  ?  You  need  not  crow 
so  loudly  about  your  achievement.  Any  young  gutter-bred 
b]ftd(guard  your  police  pick  up  in  the  streets,  can  mock 
your  Fathers'  God,  with  the  best  of  you. 

''  He  is  my  God,  and  I  will  prepare  Him  an  habitation, 
^-rmy  Father's  God,  and  I  will  exalt  Him."^  You  will 
find  that  to  be  an  entirely  salutary  resolve  of  true  humility ; 
and  I  have  no  hope  of  any  prosperity  for  you  in  this  or 
any  other  undeitajking,  but  as  you  set  yoursdves  to  recover, 
and  reform,  m  teuest  sense^  the  Christian  Faith  you  have 
been  taught  to  spit  on,  and  defile. 

Which,  that  you  may  be  aUe  to  do,  you  must  leam  it 
from  the  Catholic  epistles;  which  are  written  to  you  Shef- 
fielders  as  much  as  to  any  one  else; — ^the  Pauline  epistles 
being  only  to  special  persons,  imd  parts  of  them  having 
no  more  hdp  in  them  ton  youy  than  Jonah's  message  to 
Ninevdbu^  But  the  Catiholic  epistles  are  directly  addressed 
to  you-^eveay  word  vital  for  you;  and  the  most  vital  of 
these  is  the  one  that  is  given  in  nearly  the  same  words 
fay  two  of  the  Apostles,  Peter  and  Judas  (not  Iscaiiot); 
namely,  ih  Petar  i.  19,  to  end  of  epistle,  and  the  epistle  of 
Jude  wtire,  eomfwing  it  with  his  question  and  its  answer, 
John  xiv.  22.* 

la.  For  if  you  understand  those  two  epistles,*  and  that 

*  I  may  as  well  notice,  now  I  am  on  the  epistles^  one  of  the  grotesque 
mistakes  that  continually  slip  into  Fort  through  my  crowding  of  work  (I 
made  two  delicious  ones  in  my  Latin  last  month,  and  have  had  to  cancel 
the  leaf  where  I  could  :^  what  are  left  will  be  literary  curiosities  in  time). 
I  had  written,  in  Fort  of  July,  1876,  $  17  n.,  "true  fact  sUted  by  St. 
Jamet"  and  gave  the  scrawled  page  to  an  assistant,  to  be  copied;  who, 
reading  the  .£iir  text  afterwards  to  me,  it  struck  me  the  passage  was  in 
Timotiiy.  I  bade  my  assistant  look,  and  finding  it  so,  said  rapidly,  ''Put 
'nmothy  instead,  then/'  But  the  '^ Saint"  was  left,  and  only  cauffht  my 
eye  as  I  corrected  the  press,  and  set  me  thinking  "why  Timothy  was 
never  called  a  saint  like  other  people,"  and  I  let  it  go ! 

1  [Exodus  XV.  2.]  •  [Jonah  iii  4.] 

*  {The  answer  is  in  verses  28,   24 :  ^'  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will   keep  my 


words.  ...  He  that  loveth  me  not  keepeth  not  my  sayings."] 

«  [See  the  notes  on  pp.   05,  66,  aI>o  " 

Letter  67,  see  Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  652  n.] 


•  [See  the  notes  on  pp.  65,  66,  aDove.     For  the  error  in  "  Fwt  of  July," 
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question  and  answer,  you  will  understand  the  great  scientific 
£act  respecting,  not  the  origin,  but  the  existence,  of  species : 
that  there  is  one  species  of  Men  on  God's  side— called 
to  be  Saints — elect — ^precious  ;^  (but  by  no  means  limited 
to  the  horizon  of  Monte  Viso*)  who  have  everything 
in  Christ;  and  another  on  the  side  of  the  Prince  of  this 
world,'  whose  spot  is  the  spot  of  His  Children^ — ^who  have 
nothing  in  Christ. 

And  that  you  must  belong,  whether  knowingly  or  not, 
to  one  of  these  armies ;  and  are  called  upon,  by  St  Grcorge, 
now  to  ascertain  which: — ^the  battle  being  henceforth  lUce 
to  be  sore  between  them,  and  between  their  Captain 
Archangels,  whose  old  quarrel  over  the  body  of  Moses*  is 
by  no  means  yet  decided. 

And  then  you  vrill  also  understand  the  definition  of 
true  ReUgious  service  (Qpno-Ktia)  by  St.  James  the  Bishop 
(which,  if  either  Archdeacon  Denison,  or  simpleton  Tooth, 
or  the  stout  British  Protestant  beadles  of  Hatcham,*  ever 
come  to  understand — as  in  6od*s  good  time  they  may,  in 
Heaven — they  will  be  a  greatly  astonished  group  of  the 
Blessed,  for  some  while), — ^to  wit,  "Pure  service,  and  un- 
defiled  (even  by  its  tallow-candle-dropping,  if  the  candles 
are  lighted  for  help  of  widows'  eyes — compare  PorSy  June, 
1871,  §  9')— before  God,  and  the  Father  (God,  of  the 
Spirits  of  all  Flesh® — ^and  our  Father,  who  know  Him),  is 
this,  to  visit  the  Fatherless  and  Widows  in  their  affliction, 

^  [Romans  i.  7;  1  Peter  ii.  6.] 

*  'See  above,  §  8.] 

*  'John  xii.  31.] 

'    See  Deuteronomy  xzxii.  5.] 

*  ;See  Jude  9.] 

*  [The  Rev.  Azthar  Tooth,  Vicar  of  St.  James'i,  Hatcham,  who  had  been  inhibited 
for  ritualiitio  practice!  bv  the  Court  of  Arches,  defied  the  Court  and  continued  to 
hold  services.  He  was  thereupon  pronounced  contumacious  and  in  contempt,  and 
a  warrant  for  his  arrest  was  issued.  On  January  22,  1877,  he  was  arrested  and 
lodged  in  Horsemonger  Lane  Gaol.  On  the  previous  day  there  had  been  a  conflict 
for  the  possession  of  the  church  between  the  curate  licensed  by  the  bishop  and  the 
clergyman  chosen  by  Mr.  Tooth.  On  February  17  he  was  released.  See  the 
Annual  Register  for  1877,  pp.  8,  9,  etc.  For  Archdeacon  Denison's  ritualistic  propa- 
ganda, see  ch.  x.  in  his  Notes  of  my  lAfe.  1806-1878.1 

'  rVol.  XXVII.  p.  109.] 

*  [Numbers  xvi.  22.] 
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and  to  keep  himself  wnspotted  from  the  world j^^  of  whose 
spots, — ^leopard's,  snake's,  Ethiopian's,  and  fine  lady's  patches, 
— jo\a  anatomical  Students,  tiiough  dispensing  knowledge 
only  skin-deep,  are  too  slightly  cognizant;  and  even  your 
wise  Christian  scarcely  can  trace  them  from  skin  to  clothes, 
so  as  to  hate  rightly  ''even  the  garment  spotted  by  the 
Flesh."* 

18.  Well,  I  must  draw  to  an  end,  for  I  have  no  more 
time  this  month.  Read,  before  next  Pors  time,  that  epistle 
of  Jude  with  intense  care.  It  sums  all  the  Epistles, 
coming,  by  the  order  of  the  Fors  which  grouped  the  Bible 
books,  just  before  the  Apocalypse ;  and  it  precisely  describes 
your  worst — ^in  verity,  your  only, — Enemies  of  this  day ;  the 
twice  dead  people, — plucked  up  by  the  rootSy^  having  once 
been  rooted  in  the  Holy  Faitli  of  Christendom;  but  now, 
fUthy  dreamers  (apostles  of  the  Gospel  of  Dirt,^  in  per- 
petual foul  dream  of  what  man  was,  instead  of  rever- 
ence for  what  he  is) ;  carried  about  of  winds  of  vanity 
(pitiful  apothecaries'  apprentices),  speaking  evil  of  things  they 
know  not;  but  in  the  things  they  know  naturally  as  brute 
beasts,  in  these,  corrupting  themselves ;  going  in  the  way 
of  Cain — (brother  kingdom  at  war  with  brother,  France 
and  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy) — ^running  after  the  error 
of  Balaam  for  reward  (the  Bishop  of  Manchester — ^whom 
I  finally  challenged,  personally  and  formally,  through  my 
Oxford  Secretary,  two  months  ago,  not  daring  to  answer 
me  a  word,^ — ^knowing  that  the  city  he  rules  over  is  in 
every  business  act  of  it  in  mortal  sin,  and  conniving, — to 
keep  smooth  with  it — ^hel.and  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
''neutral,"^  in  sleek  consent  to  the  son  of  Zippor's  prayer 

»  [James  i.  27.] 

•  [Jude  23.] 

'  fJude  12.  For  the  other  Bihle  references  on  this  page,  see  Jude  8 ;  Isaiah  IviL 
13 ;  Jude  10^  11 ;  Nomhers  zxii.-xxiv.] 

•  [See  Letter  76,  i  22  (p.  78).] 

•  [For  the  earlier  challenge,  see  Letter  49  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  243) ;  for  later 
references  to  it.  Letters  78  and  82  (pp.  136,  244).  For  the  Bishop's  answer,  see 
(in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition)  Untrv:  a  Repiy  and  a  Rejoinder,'] 

•  [See  Letter  72,  |§  14  (VoL  XXVIII.  p.  770).] 
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— **  Neither  curse  them  at  all,  nor  bless  Uiem  at  all "  ^),  and 
perishing  in  the  gainsajring  of  Kora,  going  down  quick 
into  volcanic  petroleum  pit,  in  the  gathering  themselves 
against  Lawgiver  and  Priest,  sajring,  ''Wheiefoce  lift  ye 
up  yourselves  above  the  congregation  of  the  Lord?  the 
days  of  Kinghood  and  Priesthood  are  ended  1 " 

14.  A  notable  piece  of  the  Word  of  God  to  you,  this, 
if  ye  will  receive  it :  and  in  this  last  clause  of  it,  for  us  of 
St.  Grcorge's  Company,  precisely  imperative.  You  see  that 
whole  mysterious  passage  about  the  contest  for  the  body 
<^  Moses  (first,  I  suppose,  of  our  Christian  worshipping  of 
relics,  though  old  Greek  motive  of  sacredest  battle),  comes 
in  to  enforce  the  not  speaking  evil  of  Dignities.^  And  the 
most  fSearfiil  practical  lessons  in  modem  histqry  are  that 
the  entire  teaching  of  Mazzini,  a  man  wholly  upright,  pure, 
and  noble,  and  of  subtlest  intellectual  power' — Italia^  of 
the  Italians,  was  rendered  poisonous  to  Italy  because  he 
set  himself  against  Kinghood ;  and  the  entire  war  oi  Gari- 
baldi,^ a  soldier  of  ten  thousand,  innocent  and  gentle  and 
true,  and  of  old  Roman  valour,  was  rendered  utterly  ruinous 
to  Italy,  by  his  setting  himself  against  the  Priesthood. 
For  both  King  and  Priest  are  for  ever,  after  the  Order 
of  Melchizedek,^  and  none  that  rise  against  them  shall 
prosper:  and  this,  in  your  new  plannings  and  fancjrings, 
my  good  Sheffielders,  you  will  please  take  to  heart,  that 
though  to  yourselves,  in  the  first  confusion  of  things,  St. 
George  leaves  all  liberty  of  conscience  ^consistent  with  the 
perfect  law  of  liberty*  (which,  however,  you  had  better 
precisely  understand  from  James  the  Bishop,  who  has  quite 
other  views   concerning  it  than  Mr.  John   Stuart  Mill; — 

^  [Numbers  xxiii.  25.  For  the  other  Biblical  references  in  §  13,  see  Jude  11 ; 
Nambers  zW.  30  and  3.1 

«  [Jude  8,  9.] 

'  [For  an  earlier  reference  to  Maaini^  see  VoL  XXVin.  p.  350.  He  was  ^ 
great  friend  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  at  whose  house  Ruskin  had  doubtless  met  him.] 

*  [For  other  references  to  Garibaldi,  see  Letters  1,  §  5 ;  3,  §  7 ;  7,  §  5  (Vol.  XXVII. 
pp.  16,  51,  117).] 

*  [Psalms  ex.  4;  Hebrews  v.  6.  Compare  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  256,  and  VoL  X;^Vm. 
p.  598.1 

*  [tiames  i.  25.] 
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James  i.  25;^  ii.  12,  18*),  so  soon  as  you  have  got  your- 
selves settled,  and  feel  the  ground  well  under  you,  we  must 
have  a  school  built  on  it  for  your  children,  with  enforced 
sending  of  them  to  be  schooled ;  in  earliest  course  of  which 
schooling  your  old  Parish-church  golden  legend  will  be 
written  by  every  boy,  and  stitched  by  every  girl,  and  en- 
graven with  diamond  point  into  the  hearts  of  both, — 

"Fear  God.     Honour  the  King."* 

^  [^''But  whoeo  lookeih  into  the  perfect  hiw  of  liberty^  and  oontinueth  therein, 
he  heing  not  a  forgetful  hearer,  bat  a  doer  of  the  work,  this  num  shall  be  bleeaed 
in  hiiTTeed."] 

s  [''So  speak  ye,  and  so  do,  as  they  that  shall  be  judged  by  the  law  of  liberty. 
For  he  shall  have  judgment  without  mercy,  that  hath  shewed  no  mercy ;  and  mercy 
TCJoieeth  against  judgment."] 

a  [1  Peter  ii.  17.  J 
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NOTES  AND   CORRESPONDENCE 

15.  (I.)  Affairs  of  the  Company. 

A  few  of  the  Sheffield  working-men  who  admit  the  possibility  of  St. 
George's  notions  being  just,  have  asked  me  to  let  them  rent  some  ground 
from  the  Company,  whereupon  to  spend  what  spare  hours  they  have,  of 
morning  or  evening,  in  useful  labour.  I  have  accordingly  authorized  the 
sale  of  £2200  wor3%  of  our  stock,  to  be  re-invested  on  a  little  estate,  near 
Sheffield,  of  thirteen  acres,  with  good  water  supply.^  The  workmen  under- 
take to  St.  George  for  his  three  per  cent ;  and  if  they  get  tired  of  the 
bargain,  the  land  will  be  always  worth  our  stock.  I  have  no  knowledge 
yet  of  the  men's  plans  in  detail;  nor,  as  I  have  said  in  the  text,'  shall  I 
much  interfere  with  them,  until  I  see  how  they  develop  themselves.  But 
here  is  at  last  a  little  piece  of  England  given  into  the  English  workman's 
hand,  and  heaven's. 

16.  (II.)  Affairs  of  the  Master. 

I  am  beginning,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  to  admit  some  notion  into 
my  head  that  I  am  a  great  man.  God  knows  at  how  little  rate  I  value 
the  little  that  is  in  me;  but  the  maintaining  myself  now  quietly  against 
the  contradiction  of  every  one  of  my  best  friends,  rising  as  it  does  into  more 
harmonious  murmur  of  opposition  at  every  new  act  to  which  I  find  myself 
compelled  by  compassion  and  justice,  requires  more  than  ordinary  firmness : 
and  the  absolute  fact  that,  being  entirely  at  one  in  my  views  of  Nature  and 
life  with  every  great  classic  author,  I  am  yet  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  modem 
crowd  which  rejects  them  all,  is  something,  to  plume  myself  upon, — sorrow- 
fully enough :  but  haughtily  also.  And  now  here  has  Fors  reserved  a  strange 
piece  of — ^if  one's  vanity  were  to  speak — good  fortune  for  me ;  namely,  that 
after  being  permitted,  with  my  friend  Mr.  Sillar's  guidance,*  to  declare  again 
in  its  full  breadth  the  great  command  against  usury,  and  to  explain  the 
intent  of  Shakespeare  throughout  the  Merchant  of  Venice  (see  Munera  Pul- 
verts  ^),  it  should  also  have  been  reserved  for  me  to  discover  the  first  recorded 
words  of  Venice  herself,  on  her  Rialto ! — words  of  the  ninth  century,*  in- 
scribed on  her  first  church,  St  James  of  the  Rialto ;  and  entirely  unnoticed 

*  I  have  the  best  antiquarian  in  Venice  as  authority  for  this  date — my  own  plscing 
of  them  would  have  been  in  the  eleventh. 


^  [This  is  referred  to  below  as  the  Abbeydale  Estate  (see  pp.  112,  140,  207, 
273) ;  elsewhere  as  the  Mickley,  or  Totiey,  Estate  (see  Introduction  to  Vol.  XXX). J 
'  fSee  above    S  4.1 

•  [See  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  xlvii.] 

*  [Munera  Pulverie,  §  100  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  223).] 
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by  all  hiiloriaiis^  hitherto;  yet  in  letters  which  he  who  ran  might  read^ : — 
<mly  the  hiitoriaiu  never  looked  at  the  church,  or  at  least,  looked  only  at 
the  front  of  it  and  never  round  the  comers.  When  the  church  was  restored 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  inscription,  no  more  to  be  obeyed,  was  yet 
(it  seems)  in  reverence  for  the  old  writing,  put  on  the  gable  at  the  back, 
where,  an  outhouse  standing  a  little  in  the  way,  nobody  noticed  it  any  more 
till  I  came  on  it,  poking  about  in  search  of  Uie  picturesque.^  I  found  it 
afterwards  recorded  in  a  manuscript  catalogue  of  ancient  inscriptions  in 
Venice,  in  St.  Mark's  library  (and  as  I  write  this  page,  Sunday,  March  11th, 
1877,  the  photograph  I  have  had  made  of  it  is  brought  in  to  me — ^now  in 
the  Sheffield  Museum).  And  this  is  the  inscription  on  a  St,  George's  Cross, 
with  a  narrow  band  of  marble  beneath — ^marble  so  good  that  the  fine  edges 
of  the  letters  might  have  been  cut  yesterday. 
On  the 


"  Be  thy  Cross,  oh  Christ,  the  true  safety  of  this  place."  (In  case  of  mercantile 
panics,  yon  see.) 

On  the  band  beneath  it — 

''Aroond  this  temple,  let  the  merchant's  law  be  just — ^his  weights  true,  and 
his  agreements  guilcJess." 

Those,  so  please  you,  are  the  first  words  of  Venice  to  the  mercantile 
world — nor  words  only,  but  coupled  with  such  laws  as  I  have  set  before 
you — ^perfect  laws  of  "  liberty  and  fraternity,"  such  as  you  know  not,  nor 
yet  for  many  a  day,  can  again  learn. 

It  is  something  to  be  proud  of  to  have  deciphered  this  for  you;  and 
more  to  have  shown  you  how  you  may  attain  to  this  honesty  through 
Frankness.  For  indeed  the  law  of  St.  George,  that  our  dealings  and 
fortunes  are  to  be  openly  known,  goes  deeper  even  than  this  law  of 
Venice,  for  it  cuts  at  the  root,  not  only  of  dishonesty,  but  of  avarice  and 
pride.  Nor  am  I  sorry  that  in  myself  submitting  to  it,^my  pride  must  be 
considerably  mortified.  If  all  my  affairs  had  been  conducted  with  pru- 
dence, or  if  my  present  position  in  the  world  were  altogether  stately,  it 
might  have  been  pleasant  to  unveil  the  statue  of  one's  economy  for  public 
applause.  But  I  scarcely  think  even  those  of  my  readers  who  least  under- 
stand me,  will  now  accuse  me  of  ostentation. 

17.  My  fiither  left  all  his  fortune  to  my  mother  and  me:  to  my 
mother,  thirty-seven  thousand  pounds*  and  the  house  at  Denmark  Hill 
for  life ;  to  me  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,!  his  leases  at  Heme  and 

*  15,000  Bank  Stock. 

t  I  count  Consols  as  thousands,  forty  thousand  of  this  were  in  stocks. 

1  [Habakkuk  u.  2.] 

*  [The  inscription  is  reproduced  on  Plate  LXII.  in  Vol.  XXI.  (see  pp.  268,  269). 
For  other  references  to  it,  lee  Unto  thU  Leut,  note  of  1877  in  the  Prefiuse  (Vol.  XVII. 
p.  20);  St,  Mark*9  Rest,  §  131  (Vol.  XXIV.  p.  306);  Memorial  Studiet  oj  8t  Mark's, 
§  7  (tbid,,  p.  417) ;  the  ''Catalogue  of  the  Rnskin  Museum,"  Vol.  XXX. ;  and  Post- 
script to  the  ''  Legend  of  Santa  Zita"  in  Boadnde  Songs  of  Tuscany  (Vol.  XXXII.).] 
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Denmark  Hilk,  his  freehold  pottery  at  Greeawich,  and  his  pietsves^  then 
estimated  by  him  as  worth  ten  thousand  poonds^  but  now  worth  at  least 
three  times  that  sum. 

My  mother  made  two  wills;  one  immediately  after  my  Cither's  death; 
the  other— (in  gentle  fbrgetfulness  of  all  worldly  things  past) — immediately 
before  her  own.  Both  are  in  the  same  terms,  ''I  leave  all  I  have  to  my 
son."  This  sentence,  expanded  somewhat  fay  legal  artifice,  remains  yet 
pathetically  dear,  as  the  brief  substance  of  both  documents.  I  have 
therefore  to-day,  in  total  account  of  my  stewardship,  to  declare  what  I 
have  done  with  a  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  pounds;  and  certain 
houses  and  lands  besides.  In  giving  which  account  I  shall  say  nothing  of 
the  share  that  other  people  have  had  in  counselling  or  mis-oounseUing 
me;  nor  of  my  reasons  for  what  I  have  done.  St.  George's  bishops^  do 
not  ask  people  -who  advised  them,  or  what  they  intended  to  do;  but  only 
what  they  did. 

18.  My  first  performance  was  the  investment  of  fifty  thousand  pounds 
in  ''entirely  safe"  mortgages,  which  gave  me  five  per  cent,  instead  of 
three.  I  very  soon,  however,  perceived  it  to  be  no  less  desirable,  than 
difficult,  to  get  quit  of  these  ''entirely  safe"  mortgages.  The  last  of  them 
that  was  worth  anything  came  conveniently  in  last  year  (see  Fort  accounts  '). 
I  lost  about  twenty  thousand  pounds  on  them,  altogether. 

In  the  second  place,  I  thought  it  rather  hard  on  my  father's  relations, 
that  he  should  have  left  all  his  money  to  me  only;  and  as  I  was  very 
fond  of  some  of  them,  indulged  myself,  and  relieved  my  conscience  at  the 
same  time,  by  giving  seventeen  thousand  pounds  to  those  I  liked  best. 
Money  which  has  turned  out  to  be  quite  rightly  invested,  and  at  a  high 
interest;  and  has  been  fruitful  to  me  of  many  good  things,  and  much 
happiness. 

Next  I  parted  with  some  of  my  pictures,'  too  large  for  the  house  I 
proposed  to  live  in,  and  bought  others  at  treble  the  price,  the  dealers 
always  assuring  me  that  the  public  would  not  look  at  any  picture  which  I 
had  seen  reason  to  part  with;  and  that  I  had  only  my  own  eloquence  to 
thank  for  the  prices  of  those  I  wished  to  buy.* 

I  bought  next  a  collection  of  minerals  (the  foundation  now  of  what 
are  preparing  for  Sheffield  and  other  schools)  for  a  stipulated  sum  of  three 
thousand  pounds,  on  the  owner's  statement  of  its  value.     It  proved  not  to 

*  Fortune  also  went  alwavs  against  me.  I  gave  carie-blanche  at  Christie's  for 
Tamer's  drawing  of  Temi  (five  inches  by  seven  ^),  and  it  cost  me  Sve  hundred 
pounds.  I  put  a  limit  of  two  hundred  on  the  Roman  Forum,*  and  it  was  bought 
ovor  me  for  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  I  gnash  my  teeth  whenever  I  think  of  it, 
because  a  conunission  had  been  given  up  to  three  hundred. 

1  [See  Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  612-^ia] 

»  [See  Letter  64,  §  23,  "Cash  (Portsdown  Mortgage),"  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  583.] 

"  [Chiefly  Turner's  ''Grand  Canal,**  sold  by  Ruskin  in  1872,  on  leaving  benmark 

Hill  for  Brantwood :  see  Vol.  XIII.  p.  006.1 

«  [No.  ao  in  the  ''Notes"  on  Ruskin's  CoUection :  see  VoL  XIII.  p  426  n.l 
'  [It  does  not  appear  to  which  of  two  drawings  of  this  suhject  (both  made  for 

Hakewill's  Tour)  Rnskm  refers— the  "Forum  firam  tiie  Capitol,"  or  the  "Forum 

lookmg  towards  the  CapitoL"    The  former  was  h^t  sold  at  Christie's  in  1899 ;  the 

latter  m  1889.] 
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be  wwth  five  hundred.  I  went  to  law  aboat  it.  The  lawyers  charged  me 
a  thousand  pounds  for  their  own  services;  gave  me  a  thousand  pounds 
back,  out  of  the  three;  and  made  the  defendant  give  me  another  five 
bnndred  pounds'  worth  of  minerals.  On  the  whole,  a  satisfactory  legal 
performance;  but  it  took  two  years  in  the  doings  and  caused  me  much 
worry;  the  lawyers  spending  most  of  the  time  they  charged  me  for,  in 
cross-examining  me,  and  other  witnesses,  as  to  whether  the  agreement  was 
made  in  the  firont  or  the  back  shop;  with  other  particulars,  interesting  in 
a  ptcturesque  point  of  view,  but  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  business.^ 

Then  Brantwood  was  offered  me,  which  I  bought,  without  seeing  it,' 
for  fifteen  hundred  pounds  (the  fact  being  that  I  have  no  time  to  see 
things,  and  must  decide  at  a  guess;  or  not  act  at  all). 

Then  the  house  at  Brantwood,  a  mere  shed  of  rotten  timber  and  loose 
stone,  had  to  be  furnished,  and  repaired.  For  old  acquaintance'  sake, 
I  went  to  my  father's  upholsterer  in  London  (instead  of  the  country 
Coniston  one,  as  I  ought)  and  had  five  pounds  charged  me  for  a  foot- 
stool;* the  repairs  also  proving  worse  than  complete  rebuilding;  and  the 
moving  one's  chattels  from  London,  no  small  matter.  I  got  myself  at 
last  settled  at  my  tea-table,  one  summer  evening,  with  my  view  of  the 
lake — for  a  net  four  thousand^  pounds  all  told.  I  afterwards  built  a  lodge 
nearly  as  big  as  the  house,  for  a  married  servant,  and  cut  and  terraced  a 
kitchen  garden  out  of  the  ''steep  wood"* — another  two  thousand  trans- 
forming themselves  thus  into  *'  utilities  embodied  in  material  objects  "  ;  *  but 
these  latter  operations,  under  my  own  immediate  direction,  turning  out 
approvable  by  neighbours,  and,  I  imagine,  not  unprofitable  as  investment. 

All  these  various  shiftings  of  harness,  and  getting  into  saddle — with 
the  furnishing  also  of  my  rooms  at  Oxford,  and  the  pictures  and  universal 
acquisitions  aforesaid — may  be  veiy  moderately  put  at  fifteen  thousand  for 
a  totaL  I  then  proceeded  to  assist  my  young  relation  in  business;  with 
resultant  loss,  as  before  related,  of  fifteen  thousand ;  '^  of  which  indeed  he 
still  holds  himself  responsible  for  ten,  if  ever  able  to  pay  it;  but  one  of 
the  pieces  of  the  private  message  sent  me,  with  St  Ursula's  on  Christmas 
Day,^  was  that  I  should  forgive  this  debt  altogether.  Which  hereby  my 
cousin  will  please  observe,  is  very  heartily  done;  and  he  is  to  be  my 
cousin  as  he  used  to  be,  without  any  more  thought  of  it. 

Then,  for  my  St.  Greorge  and  Oxford  gifts — there  are  good  fourteen 
thousand  gone — nearer  fifteen— even  after  allowing  for  stock  prices,  but 
say  fourteen. 

*  *' Brant,"  Westmoreland  for  steep. 


^  [In  this  case,  which  was  ]>at  down  for  hearing  in  1869,  the  actual  value  of 
the  minerals  and  the  sum  which  Ruskiu  had  agreed  to  pay  were  in  diipute. 
Ruskin  drove  down  to  Westminster  on  three  successive  davs  in  order  to  give  his 
evidence,  hut  the  case  being  hlocked  hv  a  lengthv  one  hefore  it,  he  characteristi- 
cally declined  to  attend  any  more,  and  instructed  his  lawyers  to  make  the  best 
settlement  they  could  out  of  court] 

*  [See  Vol.  XXIL  p.  xzi.] 

»   See  Letter  44,  §  11  (Vol.  XXVUI.  p.  136).] 

*  'See  Utter  4,  f  6  (VoL  XXVII.  p.  64).] 

»   See  Letter  62,  J  20  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  530).] 

*  [See  above,  p.  30.] 
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And  finally,  you  see  what  an  average  year  of  carefiilly  restricted 
expense  has  been  to  me! — Say  £5500  for  thirteen  years,  or,  roughly^ 
seventy  thousand;  and  we  have  this — I  hope  not  beyond  me— sum  in 
addition : — 

Loss  on  mortgages £20,000 

Gift  to  relations 17,000 

Loss  to  relations 16,000 

Harness  and  stable  expenses 16,000 

St.  George  and  Oxford 14,000 

And  added  yearly  spending 70,000 

£161,000 

19.  Those  are  the  clearly  stateable  and  memorable  heads  of  expen- 
diture— ^more  I  could  give,  if  it  were  needful ;  still,  when  one  is  living  on 
one's  capital,  the  melting  away  is  always  faster  than  one  expects;  and 
the  final  state  of  affiiirs  is,  that  on  this  1st  of  April,  1877,  my  goods  and 
chattels  are  simply  these  following: — 

In  funded  cash — six  thousand  Bank  Stock,  worth,  at  present  prices, 
something  more  than  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 

Brantwood — worth,  certainly  with  its  house,  and  furnitures^  five  thousand. 

Maiylebone  freehold  and  leaseholds — three  thousand  five  hundred. 

Greenwich  freehold — twelve  hundred. 

Heme  Hill  leases  and  other  little  holdings — thirteen  hundred. 

And  pictures  and  books,  at  present  lowest  auction  prices,  worth  at  least 
double  my  Oxford  insurance  estimate  of  thirty  thousand:  but  put  them  at 
no  more,  and  you  will  find  that,  gathering  the  wrecks  of  me  together,  I 
could  still  now  retire  to  a  mossy  hermitage,  on  a  little  property  of  fifty-four 
thousand  odd  pounds ;  more  than  enough  to  find  me  in  meal  and  cresses.  So 
that  I  have  not  at  aU  yet  reached  my  limit  proposed  in  Munera  Pukerii 
—of  dying  ''as  poor  as  possible,"^  nor  consider  myself  ready  ibr  the 
digging  scenes  in  Timon  of  Athens,^  Accordingly,  I  intend  next  year,  when 
St.  George's  work  really  begins,  to  redress  my  affairs  in  the  following 
manner  :— 

20.  First.  I  shall  make  over  the  Marylebone  property  entirely  to  the 
St.  George's  Company,  under  Miss  Hill's  superintendence  always.  I  have 
already  had  the  value  of  it  back  in  interest,  and  have  no  business  now  to 
keep  it  any  more.' 

Secondly.  The  Greenwich  property  was  my  fistther's,  and  I  am  sure  he 
would  like  me  to  keep  it  I  shall  keep  U  therefore;  and  in  some  way, 
make  it  a  Garden  of  Tuileries^  honourable  to  my  father,  and  to  the 
London  he  lived  in.^ 

Thirdly.  Brantwood  I  shall  keep,  to  live  upon,  with  its  present 
servants — necessary,  all,  to  keep  it  in  good  order;  and  to  keep  me  com- 
fortable, and  fit  for  my  work.    I  may  not  be  able  to  keep  quite  so  open 

See  Munem  Puheriif  §  163  (Vol.  XYIL  p.  276).] 
[Act  iv.  so.  a] 

'See,  on  this  subject,  Letter  86  (p.  960  n.}.] 

'Compare  VoL  XXVII.  pp.  69,  105.    Ruskin  retained  the  properties  fbr  some 
and  ultimately  sold  them  when  opportunity  <M8ered  of  inmasing  the  Brant- 
wood estate.] 


t 

« 
time,' 
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a  hoiue  tliere  as  I  have  been  accustmaed  to  do:  that  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Fonrthly.  My  Heme  Hill  leases  and  little  properties  that  bother  me, 
I  shall  make  over  to  my  pet  cousin — whose  cftii]dren,  and  their  donkey,^ 
need  good  supplies  of  bread  and  butter,  and  hay :  she  always  promising  to 
keep  my  old  nnrseiy  for  a  lodging  to  me,  when  I  come  to  town.^ 

Fifthly.  Of  my  ready  cash,  I  mean  to  spend  to  the  close  of  this  year» 
another  three  thousand  pounds,  in  amusing  myself-— with  such  amusement 
as  is  yet  possible  to  me — at  Venice,  and  on  the  Alps,  or  elsewhere;'  and 
as,  at  the  true  beginning  of  St.  George's  work,  I  must  quit  myself  of 
usury  and  the  Bank  of  England,  I  shall  (at  some  loss  you  will  find,  on 
estimate)  then  buy  for  myself  twelve  thousand  of  Consols  stock,  which,  if 
the  nation  hold  its  word,  will  provide  me  with  three  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  a  year — ^the  proper  degrees  of  the  annual  circle,  according  to  my 
estimate,  of  a  bachelor  gentleman's  proper  income,  on  which,  if  he  cannot 
live,  he  deserves  speedily  to  die.  And  this,  with  Brantwood  strawberries 
and  cream,  I  will  for  my  own  poor  part,  undertake  to  live  upon,  uncom- 
plainingly, as  Master  of  St.  George's  Company, — or  die.  But,  for  my 
dependants,  and  customary  charities,  further  provision  must  be  made;  or 
such  dependencies  and  charities  must  end.  Virtually,  I  should  then  be 
giving  away  the  lives  of  these  people  to  St.  George,  and  not  my  own. 

Wherefore, 

Sixthly.  Though  I  have  not  made  a  single  farthing  by  my  literary 
work  last  year,*  I  have  paid  Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson,  and  Viney  an  ap- 
proximate sum  of  £800  for  printing  my  new  books,  which  sum  has  been 
provided  by  the  sale  of  the  already  printed  ones.  I  have  only  therefore 
now  to  stop  working;  and  I  shall  receive  regular  pay  for  my  past  work — 
a  gradually  increasing,  and — I  have  confidence  enough  in  St.  Geoige  and 
myself  to  say — an  assuredly  still  increasing,  income,^  on  which  I  have  no 
doubt  I  can  sufficiently  maintain  all  my  present  servants  and  pensioners ; 
and  perhaps  even  also  sometimes  indulge  myself  with  a  new  missal.  New 
Turner  drawings  are  indeed  out  of  the  question ;  but  as  I  have  already 
thirty  large  and  fifty  or  more  small  ones,  and  some  score  of  illuminated 
MSB.,  I  mav  get  through  the  declining  years  of  my  festhetic  life,  it  seems 
to  me,  on  those  terms,  resignedly,  and  even  spare  a  book  or  two — or  even 
a  Turner  or  two,  if  needed — to  my  St.  George's  schools. 

Now,  to  stop  working  ^or  the  preu,  will  be  very  pleasant  to  me^ — not 
to  say  medicinal,  or  even  necessaiy — very  soon.  But  that  does  not  mean 
stopping  work.  DeucaUon  and  Proterpma  can  go  on  far  better  without 
printing;  and  if  the  public  wish  fi^r  them,  they  can  subscribe  for  them. 

*  Countiag  from  last  April  Fool's  day  to  this. 

»  [See  above,  >  73.] 

*  [This  was  always  done.  The  PrefiM^  of  PnOeriia  was  written  at  Heme  Hill 
'^  in  what  was  once  my  nursery,"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn  having  renewed  the 
kaae  nntU  1007.] 

s  TFor  his  movements,  see  VoL  XXTV.  pp.  joudv.  ».,  zliv.] 

*  [IhiB  calculation  was  amply  verified :  see  the  aooount  of  Buskin's  publish- 
ing experiment  in  YoL  XXX.,  and  compare  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  XXVII. 
(pp.  baaii.-lzzzvL).] 

*  [A  self-denying  ordinance  whieh,  however,  was  by  no  mesne  to  be  carried  out] 
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In  any  cue,  I  shall  go  on  at  leisure,  God  willing,  with  tiie  woriu  I  have 
andeitaken« 

Lastly.  My  Oxfbfd  professonhip  will  provide  toft  my  expenses  at 
Oxford  as  long  as  I  am  needed  there. 

21.  Such,  Companions  mine,  is  your  Master's  position  in  life; — and  such 
his  plan  for  the  few  years  of  it  which  may  yet  remain  to  him.  You  will 
not,  I  believe,  be  disposed  wholly  to  deride  either  what  I  have  done,  or 
mean  to  do;  but  of  this  you  may  be  assured,  that  my  spending,  whether 
foolish  or  wise,  has  not  been  the  wanton  lavishness  of  a  man  who  could 
not  restrain  his  desires;  but  the  deliberate  distribution,  as  I  thought  best, 
of  the  wealth  I  had  received  as  a  trust,  while  I  yet  lived,  and  hiul  power 
over  it.  For  what  has  been  consumed  by  swindlers,  your  modem  principles 
of  trade  are  answerable ;  for  the  rest,  none  even  of  that  confessed  to  have 
been  given  in  the  partialitv  of  affection,  has  been  bestowed  but  in  real 
self-deniaL  My  own  complete  satisfaction  would  have  been  in  buying 
every  Turner  drawing  I  could  alTord,  and  passing  quiet  days  at  Brantwood, 
between  my  garden  and  my  gallery,  praised,  as  I  should  have  been,  by  all 
the  world,  for  doing  good  to  myself. 

I  do  not  doubt,  had  God  condemned  me  to  that  selfishness.  He  would 
also  have  inflicted  on  me  the  curse  of  happiness  in  it.  But  He  has  led 
me  by  other  ways,  of  which  my  friends  who  are  wise  and  kind,  neither  as 
yet  praising  me,  nor  condemning,  may  one  day  be  gladdened  in  witness  of 
a  nobler  issue. 

I!2.  (III.)  The  following  letter,  with  the  extracts  appended  to  it,  will  be 
of  interest,  in  connection  with  our  present  initiation  of  closer  Bible  study 
for  rule  of  conduct. 

I  should  also  be  glad  if  Major  Hartley  could  furnish  me  with  any 
satis&ctory  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  have  induced  my 
correspondent's  appeal. 

''  Mt  dsab  Sib, — When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  last  week  yon  expressed 
some  interest  in  liie  house  in  Glouoestershire  where  for  a  time  resided  the  great 
translator  of  the  English  Scriptures,  William  l^idale,  and  vHiich  is  now  in  a  sadly 
uetrlected  condition.  It  is  charmingly  set  on  the  south-western  slope  of  the  Cots- 
wolds,  commandiuff  a  fine  prospect  over  the  richly  wooded  vale  of  the  Severn,  to 
the  distant  hills  of  Wales.  After  leaving  Oxford,  T^ndale  came  to  reside  in  this 
manor-house  of  Little  Sodburv,  as  tutor  m  the  fieunily  of  the  proprietor.  Sir  John 
WaUh,  and  was  there  probably  from  1521  to  1523.  It  was  in  the  old  dining^hall 
that,  discussing  wi^  a  neighlwnring  priest,  lyndale  uttered  his  memorable  words, 
'If  God  spare  my  life,  I  will  cause  a  boy  that  driveth  the  plough  to  know  more 
of  the  Scriptures  than  you  do.'  This  prediction  he  fulfilled,  for  he  was  the  first  man 
to  translate  from  the  original,  and  print  in  a  foreign  land,  the  English  Scriptures, 
and  was  rewarded  for  his  ton  hy  beinff  strangled  and  burnt.  However  England 
mayhave  misused  and  abused  the  book,  Uiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  introduction 
of  Tyndale's  Testaments  marked  a  new  and  remarkable  era  in  the  history  of  our 
country ;  and  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  contents  of  the  volume,  the 
fine  masculine  English  and  nervous  simplicity  of  lyndale's  translation  have  com- 
manded the  admiration  alike  of  friends  and  foes.  Thou^  they  are  probably  fionilisr 
to  you,  I  enclose  an  extract  from  the  late  Dr.  Faber,  a  Iloman  Catholic,  and  another 
from  Mr.  Froude,  the  historian,  as  to  the  beauty  of  lyndale's  style."  (I  wish 
Mr.  Froude,  the  historian,  oared  a  little  lees  about  style ;  and  had  rath«r  told  us 
what  he  thought  about  the  Bible's  matter.    I  bought  the  Jttiifi#tNifiMiito  <tf  Venice 
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yMtetday,  with  »  review  in  it  of  a  new  Italian  poem  in  praise  of  the  Devil^  of  whidi 
the  reviewer  says  the  s^le  is  excellent^)  '*  You  may  also  be  interested  in  pernsing 
a  translation  firam  the  I^Ktin  of  the  only  letter  of  the  translator  that  has  ever  been 
diseovered^  and  which  tonehingly  reveals  his  sufferings  in  the  castle  of  Yilvorde^  in 
Flanders^  shortly  before  he  was  put  to  death.  Now  I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  only  house  in  tiie  kingdom  where  so  great  a  man  resided  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  fiill  into  decay  and  neirlect  as  it  is  now  doinf.  P^irt  of  the  house  is 
unroofed,  the  fine  old  dining4iall  with  its  beautiful  toot  has  been  turned  into  a 
earpenter's  shop,  the  chimney-piece  and  other  portions  of  the  fittings  of  tiie  manor* 
house  having  been  carried  tmoy  the  owner.  Major  Hartley,  to  his  own  residence, 
two  or  three  miles  oSL  I  have  appealed  to  the  proprietor  in  behalf  of  the  old  house, 
bat  in  vain,  for  he  does  not  even  condescend  to  reply.  I  should  be  glad  if  your 
powerful  pen  could  draw  attention  to  this  as  well  as  other  similar  cases  of  neglect 
The  interesting  old  church  of  St.  Adeline,  immediately  behind  the  manor-house  of 
little  Sodbury,  and  where  lyndale  firequently  preached,  was  pulled  down  in  1868, 
and  the  stones  carried  off  for  a  new  one  in  another  part  of  the  parish.  Many  would 
have  gladly  contributed  towards  a  new  church,  ana  to  save  the  old  one,  but  they 
were  never  asked,  or  had  any  opportunity.  I  fear  I  have  wearied  yoa  with  these 
particulars,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  not  approve  the  doings  I  have  recounted.  With 
pleasant  recollections  of  your  kind  hospitali^, 

''Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

"Your  fiiitliful  and  obliged." 

''The  late  Dr.  Faber  wrote  of  the  English  Bible,  of  which  Tyndale's  translation 
la  the  basb,  as  foUowa"  (1  don't  understand  much  of  this  sweet  writing  of  Dr.  Faber's 
myself;  but  I  beg  leave  to  state  generally  that  the  stronghold  of  Protestant  heresy 
ia  pure  pig-headMness,  and  not  at  all  a  taste  for  pure  English.) 

" '  Who  will  not  say  that  the  uncommon  beautv  and  marveUous  English  of  the 
Protestant  Bible  is  not  one  of  the  great  strongholds  of  heresy  in  this  country  ?  It 
lives  on  the  ear  like  music  that  can  never  be  forgotten — ^like  the  sound  of  a  church 
bell  which  a  convert  hardly  knows  he  can  forego.  Its  felicities  seem  to  be  almost 
things  rather  than  mere  words.  It  is  part  of  the  national  mind  and  the  anchor  of 
national  seriousness.  The  memory  of  tne  dead  passes  into  it.  The  potent  traditions 
of  childhood  are  stereotyped  in  its  verses.  The  dower  of  all  the  gifts  and  trials  of 
a  man's  life  is  hidden  beneath  its  words.  It  is  the  representative  of  uie  best  moments ; 
and  all  that  there  has  been  about  him  of  soft  and  gentle,  and  pure  and  penitent 
and  good,  speaks  to  him  for  ever  out  of  the  English  Bible.  It  is  his  sacred  thing 
which  doubt  has  never  dimmed  and  controversy  never  soiled.'  (Doctor I)  'In  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  there  is  not  a  Protestant  with  one  spark  of  righteoua- 
nees  about  him  whose  spiritual  biography  is  not  in  his  English  Bible.' 

"  Mr.  Froude  says  of  Tyndale's  version : — 

'"Of  the  translation  itself,  though  since  that  time  it  has  been  man^  times  revised 
and  altered,  we  may  say  that  it  is  substantially  the  Bible  with  which  we  are  all 
fiimiliar.  The  peculiar  genius — if  such  a  word  may  be  permitted' — (better  i/nper- 
mitted) — 'whicn  breathes  through  it,  the  mingled  tenderness  and  majesty,  the 
Saxon  simplicity,  the  preternatural'  (Do  you  really  mean  that,  Mr.  Froude?) 
'grandeur,  unequalled,  unapproached  in  the  attempted  improvements  of  modem 
scholars,  all  are  here,  and  oear  the  impress  of  the  mind  of  one  man— -William 
TyndxAA'^Froude't  HiHory  of  England,^ 

"The  only  letter  of  Mrilliam  Tyndale  which  has  been  discovered  was  found  in 
the  archives  of  the  Council  of  Brabant,  and  is  as  follows ;  it  is  addressed  to  the 
Marquis  of  Berg-op-Zoom,  the  Governor  of  Vilvorde  Castle,  in  the  Low  Countries ; 
the  date  is  1535  :— 

'"I  believe,  right  worshipful,  that  you  are  not  ignorant  of  what  has  been 
determined  concermng  me  (by  the  Council  of  Brabant),  therefore  I  entreat  your 


•tc 


'or  another  reference  to  this  work,  see  Letter  83,  {  8  n.  (p. 
Ch.  xii.  vol.  iii.  p.  84  (1873  edition).] 
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lordship^  and  that  by  the  Lord  Jmub^  that  if  I  am  to  ramaan  here  (in  Vilvorde) 
daring  the  winter^  vou  will  request  the  ProGarear  to  be  kind  enough  to  tend  me^ 
from  my  goods  which  he  has  in  his  poesettion^  a  warmer  cap.  for  I  suffer  extremely 
firom  cold  in  the  head^  being  afllictea  with  a  perpetual  catarrh^  which  is  considerably 
increased  in  the  cell.  A  warmer  coat  also^  for  that  which  I  have  is  very  thin ; 
also  a  piece  of  cloth  to  patch  my  leggings :  my  overcoat  has  been  worn  out ;  my 
shirts  are  also  worn  out.  He  has  a  woollen  shirt  of  mine,  if  he  will  be  kind  enongn 
to  send  it.  I  have  also  with  him  leggings  of  thicker  doth  for  putting  on  above; 
he  has  also  warmer  caps  for  wearing  at  night.  I  wish  also  his  permission  to  have 
a  candle  in  the  evenings  for  it  is  wearisome  to  sit  alone  in  the  dark.  But  above 
all^  1  entreat  and  beseech  your  clemency  to  be  urgent  with  the  Procureur  that  he 
may  kindly  permit  me  to  have  my  Hebrew  Bible,  Hebrew  Grammar^  and  Hebrew 
Dictionary,  that  I  ma^  spend  mv  time  witii  that  stud^.  And  in  return  may  you 
obtain  your  dearest  wish,  proviaed  always  it  be  consistent  with  the  salvation  of 
your  soul.  But  if  any  other  resolution  has  been  come  to  concerning  me,  that  I 
must  remain  during  the  whole  winter,^  I  shall  be  patient,  abiding  the  will  of  God 
to  the  glory  of  the  grace  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  Spirit  I  pray  may  ever 
direct  your  heart    .£nen.  W.  Tyndalk.*  " 

1  [This  letter  is  quoted  from  Wiiliam  Tyndale:  a  Biography,  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Demaus,  who  gives  hiemem  perficiendum  amnem,  and  translates  (p.  477)  as  in  the 
text  above,  but  the  true  words  are  ante  hiemem  perficiendum,  A  fecsimUe  of  the 
letter  was  published  in  1872  hj  Mr.  Francis  Fry  of  Bristol,  with  a  correct  trans- 
lation: ''if  any  other  resolution  has  been  come  to  concerning  me,  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  winter,  I  shall  be  patient,"  etc.] 


LETTER  77 
THE  LORD  THAT  BOUGHT  US^ 

Venice,  Eoiter  Sunday,   1877. 

1.  I  HAVE  yet  a  word  or  two  to  say,  my  Sheffield  friends, 
respecting  your  religious  services,  before  going  on  to  prac- 
tical matters.  The  difficulties  which  you  may  have  observed 
the  School  Board  getting  into  on  this  subject,  have,  in  sum, 
arisen  from  their  approaching  the  discussion  of  it  always 
on  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  no  God:  the  ecclesiastical 
members  of  the  board  wishing  to  regulate  education  so  as 
to  prevent  their  pupils  from  painfully  feeling  the  want  of 
one;  and  the  profiEtne  members  of  it,  so  as  to  make  sure 
that  their  pupils  may  never  be  able  to  imagine  one.  Objects 
which  are  of  course  irreconcilable;  nor  will  any  national 
system  of  education  be  able  to  establish  itself  in  balance  of 
them. 

But  if,  instead,  we  approach  the  question  of  school  dis- 
cipline on  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  a  God,  and  one 
that  cares  for  mankind,  it  will  foUow  that  if  we  begin  by 
teaching  the  observance  of  His  Laws,  He  will  gradually 
take  upon  Himself  the  regulation  of  all  minor  matters,  and 
make  us  feel  and ,  understand,  without  any  possibility  of 
doubt,  how  He  would  have  us  conduct  ourselves  in  outward 
observance.*    And  the  real  difficulty  of  our  Ecclesiastical 

*  The  news  from  Liverpool  in  the  third  artide  of  Correspondence 
[p.  l\9\  is  the  most  eheering  I  ever  read  in  public  papers. 

^  [2  Petor  iL  1  ^But  there  were  fiilse  prophets  also  amonff  the  pe<mle,  even 
ss  there  shall  ho  fiuse  teachers  amooff  yon,  who  privily  shall  bring  m  damnable 
heresies,  even  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them").  Rnskin  also  wrote  on  the 
wrapper  of  his  copy  ''Epistle  of  Jude/'  as  a  summsry  of  Uie  contents  of  this 
Letter.] 
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party  has  of  late  been  that  they  could  not  venture  for  their 
lives  to  explain  the  Decalogue,  feeling  that  Modernism  and 
all  the  practices  of  it  must  instantly  be  turned  inside-out, 
and  upside-down,  if  they  did ;  but  if,  without  explaining  it, 
they  could  manage  to  get  it  said  every  Sunday,  and  a  little 
agreeable  tune  on  the  organ  played  after  every  clause  of  it, 
that  perchance  would  do  (on  the  assumption,  rendered  so 
highly  probable  by  Mr.  Darwin's  discoveries  respecting  the 
modes  of  generation  in  the  Orchidese,^  that  there  was  no 
God,  except  the  original  Baalzebub  of  Ekron,  Lord  of  Blue* 
bottles  and  fly-blowing  in  general ;  ^  and  that  this  Decalogue 
was  only  ten  crotchets  of  Moses's,  and  not  Gkxi's  at  all), 
—on  such  assumption,  I  say,  they  thought  matters  might 
still  be  kept  quiet  a  few  years  longer  in  the  Cathedral 
Close,  especially  as  Mr.  Bishop  was  always  so  agreeably  and 
inoffensively  pungent  an  element  of  London  society;  and 
Mrs.  Bishop  and  Miss  Bishop  so  extremely  proper  and 
pleasant  to  behold,  and  the  grass  of  the  lawn  so  smooth 
shaven.  But  all  that  is  drawing  very  fast  to  its  end.  Poor 
dumb  dogs  that  they  are,  and  blind  mouths,  the  grim  wolf 
with  privy  paw  daily  devouring  apace,'  and  nothing  said, 
and  their  people  loving  to  have  it  so,  I  know  not  what 
they  will  do  in  the  end  thereof;^  but  it  is  near.  Dis- 
establishment ?  Yes,  and  of  more  powers  than  theirs ;  that 
prophecy  of  the  Seventh  from  Adam,  is  oi  judgment  to  be 
executed  upon  all,  and  conviction  of  their  ungodly  deeds 
which  they  have  ungodly  committed.^ 

2.  I  told  you  to  read  that  epistle  of  Jude  carefully,^ 
though  to  some  of  you,  doubtless,  merely  vain  words ;  but 


See  Letter  46,  §  15  (Vol.  XXVm.  p.  183).] 


»    Compare  Vol  ifAmo,  §  226  (Vol.  XXIII.  p.  132  n.).] 

*  'Milton^  Lyeidat;  compare  Suame  and  IAlh§,  §§  20  seq.  (Vol  XVIIL  pp.  69 
teq.y  [ 

^    Compare  Jeremiah  v.  31.] 

'  '''And  Enoch  also,  the  seventh  from  Adam,  prophesied  of  these^  saying^ 
Behold,  the  Lord  comeUi  with  ten  thousands  of  his  saints,  To  execute  judgment 
npon  all,  and  to  convince  all  that  are  ungodly  among  them  of  all  their  m^fodly 
deeds  which  th^  have  nngodly  committed"  (Jade  1^  15).  Compare  Letter  76, 
§  3  (above,  p.  s6).] 

•  [Letter  76,  $  13  (p.  95).] 
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to  any  who  are  earnestly  thoughtful,  at  least  the  evidence 
of  a  state  of  the  Christian  Church  in  which  many  things 
were  known,  and  preserved  (that  prophecy  of  Enoch,  for 
instance),  lost  to  us  now;  and  of  bdiefe  which,  whether 
well  or  iU  founded,  have  been  at  the  foundation  of  all  the 
good  work  that  has  been  done,  yet,  in  this  Europe  of  ours. 
Well  founded  or  not,  at  least  let  us  understand,  as  far  as 
we  may,  what  they  were. 

With  all  honour  to  Tyndale  (I  1k^  you  were  some- 
what impressed  by  the  reward  he  had  from  the  world  of 
his  day,  as  related  in  that  final  letter  of  his^),  there  are 
some  points  in  the  translation  that  might  be  more  definite : 
here  is  the  opening  of  it,  in  simpler,  and  in  some  words 
certainly  more  accurate,  terms: — 

''Judas,  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  brother  of  James,  to  all 
who  are  sanctified  in  God,  and  called  and  guarded  in  Christ 

"  Pity,  and  Peace,  and  Love,  be  fulfillea  in  you. 

"Beloved,  when  I  was  making  all  the  haste  I  could  to  write  to  you 
of  the  common  salvation,  I  was  suddenly  forced  to  write  to  you,  exhorting 
you  to  fight  for  the  fidth,  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  Saints. 

"  For  there  are  slunk  in  among  you  certain  men^  written  down  before 
to  this  condemnation,  insolent,  changing  the  grace  of  God  into  fuiy,  and 
denying  the  only  Despot,  God;  and  our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ. 

''And  I  want  to  put  you  in  mind,  you  who  know  this, — once  for  all, 
— ^that  the  Lord,  having  delivered  His  people  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
in  the  second  place  destroyed  those  who  believed  not. 

"And  the  Angels  which  guarded  not  their  beginning,  but  left  their 
own  habitation,  He  hath  guarded  in  eternal  chains,  under  darkness,  to  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day."  < 

8.  Now  this  translation  is  certainly  more  accurate,  in 
observing  the  first  principle  of  all  honest  translation,  that 
the  same  word  shall  be  used  in  English,  where  it  is  the 
same  in  the  original.'  You  see  I  have  three  times  used 
the  word  ''guarded."  So  does  St.  Judas.  But  our  transla- 
tion varies  its  phrase  every  time;  first  it  says  "preserved," 

1  [See  Letter  76,  {  22  (p.  lOS).] 
•Pndel-e.] 
[tot  other  panoagos  in  which  Ruskin  insists  on  this  point,  see  Vol.  XXVII. 
p.  202.] 
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then  "kept,"  and  then  "reserved,"  —  every  one  of  these 
words  being  weaker  than  the  real  one,^  which  means  guarded 
as  a  watch-dog  guards.  To  "reserve"  the  Devil,  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  "watching"  him.  Again,  you  see 
that,  for  " lasciviousness,"  I  have  written  "fury."  The  word* 
is  indeed  the  same  always  translated  lasciviousness,  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  not  wrongly,  if  you  know  Latin ;  but 
wherever  it  occurs  (Mark  vii.  22;  Ephesians  iv.  19,  etc.), 
it  has  a  deeper  under-meaning  than  the  lust  of  pleasure. 
It  means  essentially  the  character  which  "refuses  to  hear 
the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely,"' 
which  cannot  be  soothed,  or  restrained,  but  will  take  its 
own  way,  and  rage  its  own  rage,* — ^alienated  from  the  life 
of  God  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them, — ^who,  being 
past  feeling,  have  given  themselves  over  to  fury*  (animal 
rage,  camivorousness  in  political  economy,* — competition,  as 
of  horses  with  swinging  spurs  at  their  sides  in  the  Roman 
corso,  in  science,  literature,  and  all  the  race  of  life),  to 
work  all  uncleanness, — (not  mere  sensual  vices,  but  all  the 
things  that  defile,  comp.  Mark  vii.  22,  just  quoted),  with 
greediness; — ^then,  precisely  in  the  same  furrow  of  thought, 
St.  Jude  goes  on, — "den3dng  the  only  Despot,  God;"  and 
St.  Paul,  "  but  ye  have  not  so  learned  Christ — if  so  be  that 
ye  have  heard  Him,  and  been  taught  by  Him" — (which  is 
indeed  precisely  the  point  dubitable) — "that  ye  put  off  the 
old  man,"  etc.,® — ^where  you  will  find,  following,  St.  Paul's 
explanation  of  the  Decalogue,  to  end  of  chapter  (Eph.  iv.), 
which  if  you  will  please  learn  by  heart  with  the  ten  com- 
mandments, and,  instead  of  merely  praying,  when  you  hear 
that   disagreeable   crotchet   of   Moses's  announced,    "Thou 

*  Sec  fourth  article  in  Correspondence  [p.  120.] 


reniptffUifoif,  nipiia'aPTas,  rcnjpi/icffy.] 

^(TfXycia.] 

'Psalms  Iviii.  5.] 

Ephesians  iv.  18^  19.] 
*'See  Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  103,  158 ;  and  below,  p.  199.] 

Ephesians  iv.  20-22.] 
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shait  not  steal/' ^  ''Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  incline 
our  hearts  to  keep  this — crotchet/'  which  is  all  you  can 
now  do, — ^resolve  solemnly  that  you  will  yourselves  literally 
obey  (and  enforce  with  all  your  power  such  obedience  in 
others)  the  Christian  answering  article  of  Decalogue,  "Let 
him  that  stole  steal  no  more,  but  rather  let  him  labour, 
working  with  his  hands  the  thing  that  is  good,  that  he 
may  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth,"^  you  will,  in 
that  single  piece  of  duty  to  God,  overthrow,  as  I  have 
said,  the  entire  system  of  modern  society,  and  form  another 
in  righteousness  and  true  holiness,  by  no  rage  refusing, 
and  in  no  cowardice  denying,  but  wholly  submitting  to, 
the  Lord  who  bought  them  with  a  price,  the  only  Despot, 
God. 

4.  For  our  present  translation  of  the  passage  is  finally 
better  in  retaining  the  Greek  word  '^Despot"  here  rather 
than  "  Lord,"  in  order  to  break  down  the  vulgar  EngUsh 
use  of  the  word  for  all  that  is  eviL  But  it  is  necessary  for 
you  in  this  to  know  the  proper  use  of  the  words  Despot 
and  Tyrant.  A  despot  is  a  master  to  whom  servants 
belong,  as  his  property,  and  who  belongs  to  his  servants  as 
their  property.  My  own  master,  my  aam  servant.  It  ex- 
presses the  most  beautiful  relation,  next  to  that  of  husband 
and  wife,  in  which  human  souls  can  stand  to  each  other; 
but  is  only  perfected  in  the  right  relation  between  a  soul 
and  its  God.  "Of  those  whom  thou  gavest  me — mine — I 
have  lost  none, — but  the  son  of  perdition."*  Therefore  St. 
Jude  calls  Grod  the  (mly  Despot.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
Tjn^ant,  Tyrannus,  Doric  for  Cyrannus,  a  person  with  the 
essential  power  of  a  Cyrus,*  or  imperial  commander  from 
whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal,  is  a  king  exercising  state 
authority  over  persons  who  do  not  in  any  sense  belong  to 
him   as   his  property,  but   whom   he  has  been   appointed. 


ExoduB  XX.  16.] 

Ephesians  iy.  ^.] 

John  xvii.  12 :  compare  Letter  28,  §  3  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  606).] 

;Ou  this  subject,  compare  Letter  71,  §  10  (Vol.  XXVIU.  p.  738).] 
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or  has  appointed  himself,  to  govern  for  general  purposes 
of  state-baiefit.  If  the  tyranny  glow  and  soften  into  des- 
potism, as  Suwarrow's^  soldiers  (or  any  good  commanding 
officer's)  gradually  become  his  "children,"  all  the  better — 
but  you  must  get  your  simple  and  orderly  tyrant,  or  Cyrus, 
to  begin  with.  Cyrus,  first  suppose,  only  over  greengroceries 
— as  above  recommended,^  in  these  gardens  of  yours,  for 
which  yesterday,  11th  April,  I  sent  our  Trustees  word  that 
they  must  provide  purchase-money.'  In  which  territory 
you  will  observe  the  Master  of  St.  Grcorge's  Company  is  at 
present  a  Tyrant  only;  not  a  Despot,  since  he  does  not 
consider  you  as  St.  George's  servants  at  all;  but  cmly 
requires  compliance  with  certain  of  his  laws  while  you 
cultivate  his  ground.  Of  which,  the  fixing  of  standard 
quality  for  your  shoe-leather,  since  I  hear  you  are  many  of 
you  shoemaJcers,  wiU  be  essential:  and  on  this  and  other 
matters  of  your  business,  you  will  look  to  our  St  Geoige's 
Companion,  Mr.  Somervell,^  for  instruction;  with  this  much 
of  general  order,  that  you  are  to  make  shoes  with  extremest 
care  to  please  your  customers  in  all  matters  which  they 
ought  to  ask;  by  fineness  of  fit,  exceUoice  of  work,  imd 
exactitude  of  compliance  with  special  orders:  but  you  are 
not  to  please  them  in  things  which  they  ought  not  to  ask. 
It  is  your  business  to  know  how  to  protect,  and  adorn,  the 
human  foot.  When  a  customer  wishes  you  really  to  {Rotect 
and  adorn  his  or  her  foot,  you  are  to  do  it  with  finest 
care:  but  if  a  customer  wishes  you  to  injure  their  foot, 
or  disfigure  it,  you  are  to  refuse  their  pleasure  in  those 
particulars,  and  bid  them — if  they  insist  on  such  ^-service 
— ^to  go  elsewhere.  You  are  not,  the  smiths  of  you,  to  put 
horseshoes  hot  on  hoofs;  and  you  are  not,  the  shoemakers 
of  you,  to  make  any  shoes  with  high  heels,  or  with  vulgar 
and  useless  decorations,  or — ^if  made  to  measure — ^that  wiU 


^  [For  another  reference  to  Suwarrow^  tiie  Ruanan  field-marahal  (17dO-18(X>), 
see  Vol.  Xm.  p.  512.1 

^  [See  Letter  73,  {  11  (p.  21).] 

[See  above,  p.  9a] 

[For  whom,  see  above,  p.  47.] 
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pinch  the  wearer.     People  who  wish  to  be  pinched  must 
find  torturers  off  St.  George's  ground. 

5.  I  expected,  before  now,  to  have  had  more  definite 
statements  as  to  the  number  of  families  who  are  associated 
in  this  effort.  I  hope  that  more  are  united  in  it  than  I 
shall  have  room  for,  but  probably  the  number  asking  to 
lease  St.  Greorge's  ground  will  be  greatly  limited,  both  by 
the  interferences  with  the  modes  of  business  just  described, 
and  by  the  law  of  openness  in  accounts.  Every  tradesman's 
books  on  St.  George's  ground  must  always  be  open  on  the 
Master's  order,  and  not  only  his  business  position  entirely 
known,  but  his  profits  known  to  the  public :  the  prices  of 
all  articles  of  general  manufacture  being  printed  with  the 
percentages  to  every  person  employed  in  their  production 
or  sale. 

I  have  already  received  a  letter  from  a  sensible  person 
interested  in  the  success  of  our  schemes,  '*  fearing  that 
people  will  not  submit  to  such  inquisition."  Of  course  they 
will  not;  if  they  would,  St.  Greorge's  work  would  be  soon 
done.  If  he  can  end  it  any  day  these  hundred  years,  he 
will  have  fought  a  good  fight. 

6.  But  touching  this  matter  of  episcopal  inquiry,  here 
in  Venice,  who  was  brought  up  in  her  youth  under  the 
strictest  watch  of  the  Primates  of  Aquileia^ — eagle-eyed, — 
I  may  as  well  say  what  is  to  be  in  Fors  finally  said. 

The  British  soul,  I  observe,  is  of  late  years  peculiarly 
inflamed  with  rage  at  the  sound  of  the  words  ''  confession  " 
and  "inquisition."* 

The  reason  of  which  sentiment  is  essentially  that  the 
British  soul  has  been  lately  living  the  life  of  a  Guy  Fawkes ; 
and  is  in  perpetual  conspiracy  against  God  and  man, — ever- 
more devising  how  it  may  wheedle  the  one,  and  rob  the 

*  The  French  soul  concurring^  with  less  pride,  but  more  petulance,  in 
these  sentiments.  (See  Fors^  August,  1871,  and  observe  mj  decision  of 
statement.     "  The  Inquisition  nmst  come."  ^) 

'  [See  the  Appendix  to  Si,  Mark's  ReH  (Vol.  XXIV.  p.  428).] 
»  [Letter  8,  §  7  (Vol.  XXVII,  p.  139).] 

XXIX.  H 
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other.*  If  your  conscience  is  a  dark  lantern, — ^then,  of 
course,  you  will  shut  it  up  when  you  see  a  policeman 
coming;  but  if  it  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord,  no  man  when 
he  hath  lighted  a  candle  puts  it  under  a  bushel^  And 
thus  the  false  religions  of  aU  nations  and  times  are  broadly 
definable  as  attempts  to  cozen  Gk>d  out  of  His  salvation  at 
the  lowest  price;  while  His  inquisition  of  the  accounts,  it 
is  supposed,  may  by  proper  tact  be  diverted. 

On  the  contrary,  all  the  true  religions  of  the  world  are 
forms  of  the  prayer,  ''Search  me,  and  know  my  heart; 
prove  me,  and  examine  my  thoughts;  and  see  if  there  be 
any  wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  ever- 
lasting."* 

7.  And  there  are,  broadly  speaking,  two  ways  in  which 
the  Father  of  men  does  this:  the  first,  by  making  them 
eager  to  tell  their  faults  to  Him  themselves  (''Father,  I 
have  sinned  against  heaven  and  before  Thee " ') ;  the  second, 
by  making  them  sure  they  cannot  be  hidden,  if  they  would : 
"If  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold  Thou  art  there."*  In 
neither  case,  do  the  men  who  love  their  Father  fear  that 
others  should  hear  their  confession,  or  witness  His  inquisi- 
tion. But  those  who  hate  Him,  and  perceive  that  He  is 
minded  to  make  inquisition  for  blood,^  cry,  even  in  this 
world,  for  the  mountains  to  fall  on  them,  and  the  hills  to 

*  ''It  was  only  a  week  or  two  ago  that  I  went  into  one  of  the  best 
ironmongers  in  London  for  some  nails,  and  I  assure  you  that  25  per  cent, 
of  the  mdls  I  can't  drive ;  thej,  the  bad  ones^  are  simply  the  waste  edges 
of  the  sheets  that  the  nails  are  cut  from :  one  time  they  used  to  be  thrown 
aside;  now  they  are  all  mixed  with  the  good  ones,  and  palmed  on  to  the 
public.  I  say  it  without  hesitation,  and  have  proved  it,  that  one  cannot 
buy  a  thing  which  is  well  or  honestly  made,  excepting  perhaps  a  railway 
engine,  or,  by-the-bye,  a  Chubb's  safe  to  keep  out  thieves.  I  looked  in 
their  window  yesterday  and  saw  a  small  one,  not  three  feet  high,  marked 
X8S,  10s.  Like  ships  versus  guns, — more  thieves,  and  more  strenjgth  to 
keep  them  out  Verily,  a  reckoning  day  is  near  at  hand."  (Part  of  letter 
from  my  publisher,  Mr.  Allen.) 


Matthew  v.  16.1 
Psalms  czxxix.  23,  24.] 


»  tiuke  XV.  la] 

4    Pisalms  exxxix.  a] 

«  [Psahns  ix.  12.] 
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cover  themJ  And  in  the  actual  practice  of  daily  life  you 
will  find  that  wherever  there  is  secrecy,  there  is  either  guilt 
or  danger.  It  is  not  possible  but  that  there  should  be 
things  needing  to  be  kept  secret ;  but  the  dignity  and  safety 
of  human  life  are  in  the  precise  measiu*e  of  its  frankness. 
Note  the  lovely  description  of  St.  Ursula, — jFbr^,  November, 
1876, — learned,  and  frank^  and  fair.*  There  is  no  fear  for 
any  child  who  is  firank  with  its  father  and  mother;  none 
for  men  or  women,  who  are  frank  with  God. 

I  have  told  you  that  you  can  do  nothing  in  policy 
without  prayer.  The  day  will  be  ill-spent,  in  which  you 
have  not  been  able,  at  least  once,  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer 
with  understanding:  and  if  after  it  you  accustom  yourself 
to  say,  with  the  same  intentness,  that  familiar  one  in  your 
church  service,  ''Almighty  Grod,  unto  whom  all  hearts  be 
open,**  etc.,*  you  will  not  fear,  diunng  the  rest  of  the  day, 
to  answer  any  questions  which  it  may  conduce  to  your 
neighbour's  good  should  be  put  to  you. 

8.  Finally.  You  profess  to  be  proud  that  you  allow  no 
violation  of  the  sacredness  of  the  domestic  hearth.  Let  its 
love  be  perfect,  in  its  seclusion,  and  you  will  not  be  ashamed 
to  show  the  house  accounts.  I  know — no  man  better — ^that 
an  Englishman's  house  should  be  his  castle;  and  an  English 
city,  his  camp;  and  I  have  as  little  respect  for  the  sales- 
men of  the  "  ramparts  of  Berwick "  *  as  for  the  levellers  of 
the  walls  of  Florence.*  But  you  were  better  and  merrier 
Englishmen,  when  your  camps  were  banked  with  grass, 
and  roofed  with  sky,  than  now,  when  they  are  ''ventilated 

*  See  fifth  article  of  Correspondence  [p.  .122]. 

^  [Hosea  x.  8 ;  Luke  xxiii.  30.1 

»  better  71,  {  13  (Vol.  XXVlII.  p.  742).] 

'  rThe  firgt  Collect  of  the  Communion  Service.] 

^  [''The  waUs,  which  mark  this  last  enlargement  of  the  city  (1388)  and  the 
length  of  whose  circuit  is  very  nearly  six  English  miles^  continue  entire  and  unbroken 
throughout  their  whole  extent^  excepting  where  the  more  modem  citadels  of  the 
Behiedere  and  the  Fortensa  da  Basso  nave  been  inserted ;  but  the  towers  which  rose 
upon  it  have  generally  been  demolished^  or  lowered  to  the  level  of  the  curtain."  So 
Murray's  Handbook  in  1864  (p.  95).  At  the  time  when  Ruskin  wrote^  most  of  the 
old  walls  had  been^  or  were  beings  demolished^  and  broad  new  boulevards  now 
ooeapy  their  site.] 
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only  by  the  chimney " ;  ^  and,  trust  me,  you  had  better  con- 
sent to  so  much  violation  of  the  secrecy  of  the  domestic 
hearth,  as  may  prevent  you  being  found  one  day  dead,  with 
your  head  in  the  fireplace.^ 

9.  Enough  of  immediate  business,  for  to-day:  I  must 
tell  you,  in  closing,  a  little  more  of  what  is  being  sent  to 
yoiur  museum. 

By  this  day's  post  I  send  you  photographs  of  two  four- 
teenth-century capitals  of  the  Ducal  Palace  here,'  The  first 
is  that  representing  the  Virtues ;  the  second,  that  represent- 
ing the  Sages  whose  power  has  been  greatest  over  men. 
Largitas^  (Generosity)  leads  the  Virtues;  Solomon,  the 
Sages;  but  Solomon's  head  has  been  broken  off  by  recent 
republican  movements  in  Venice;  and  his  teaching  super- 
seded by  that  of  the  public  press — as  '*  Indi-catore  generale  " 
— ^you  see  the  inscription  in  beautiful  modem  bill  type, 
pasted  on  the  pillar. 

Above,  sits  Priscian  the  Grammarian;  and  next  to  him, 
Aristotle  the  Logician:  whom  that  in  contemplating  you 
may  learn  the  right  and  calm  use  of  reason,  I  have  to-4ay 
given  orders  to  pack,  with  extreme  care,  a  cast  of  him,^ 
which  has  been  the  best  ornament  of  my  room  here  for 
some  weeks;  and  when  you  have  examined  him  well,  you 
shall  have  other  casts  of  other  sages.  But  respecting  what 
I  now  send,*  observe,  first, — 

10.  These  capitals  being  octagonal,  are  composed  each 

*  Mr.  Ward  will  always  be  able  to  provide  my  readers  with  copies  of 
the  photographs  referred  to  in  Fors;  and  will  never  send  bad  impressions; 
but  I  can  only  myself  examine  and  sign  the  first  four.* 

»  [See  Letter  40,  §  11  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  74).] 

«  race  Letter  61,  f  18  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  604).] 

'  frhe  photographs  are  here  reproduced  :  Plate  II.  The  capitals  are  the  seventh 
and  the  sevent^uth :  see  the  descriptions  of  them  in  Stones  of  Venice,  voL  ii. 
(Vol.  X.  pp.  389,  411).  A  drawing  by  Ruskin  of  the  latter  capital  was  No.  83  in 
the  exhibition  at  the  Fine  Art  Society  in  1907.] 

^  [Ruskin,  in  the  note  on  this  for  his  proposed  Index,  says  "  Largitae,  liberality 
in  ffift  (carelessly  translated  'Generosity*  in  this  page)."] 

^  [For  the  casts  of  Largitas  and  Aristotle,  see  the  Catalogue  of  the  Ruskin 
Museum,  Vol.  XXX.  '*  Casts  of  other  sages "  were  not  sent ;  they  are  represented 
in  the  Museum  bv  photographs  only.] 

•  [That  is,  the  Four  Lesson  Photc^^phs :  see  VoL  XXVIII.  p.  625.] 


Allen.  &.  C^   Sc 


The   Seventh  and  Seventeenth  Capitals  of  the  Ducal  Palace. 

The   Virt\ieB Th «    Sages) 
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of  sixteen  clusters  of  leaves,  opening  to  receive  eight  figure 
subjects  in  their  intervals;  the  leaf  clusters  either  bending 
down  at  the  angles  and  springing  up  to  sustain  the  %ures 
(capital  No.  1),  or  bending  down  under  the  figures  and 
springing  up  to  the  angles  (No.  2);  and  each  group  of 
leaves  being  composed  of  a  series  of  leaflets  divided  by  the 
simplest  possible  undulation  of  their  surface  into  radiating 
lobes,  connected  by  central  ribs. 

Now  this  system  of  leaf-division  remains  in  Venice  fix).m 
the  foliage  of  her  Greek  masters;  and  the  beauty  of  its 
consecutive  flow  is  gained  by  the  observance  of  laws  de- 
scending from  sculptor  to  sculptor  for  two  thousand  years. 
And  the  hair  which  flows  down  the  shoulders  of  Aristotle, 
and  the  divisions  of  the  drapery  of  his  shoulders  and  of  the 
leaves  of  his  book,  are  merely  fourteenth-century  forms  of 
the  same  art  which  divided  the  flowing  hair  of  your  Leu- 
cothea*  by  those  harmonious  furrows.  Of  which  you  must 
now  leam  the  structure  with  closer  observance,  to  which 
end,  in  next  Fors^  we  will  begin  our  writing  and  carving 
lessons  again.' 

1  [lu  the  eecond  Lesson  Photograph  :'see  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  574.] 
•  [See  Letter  78,  §§  6,  7  (p.  129).] 


NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

11.  (I.)  Affairb  of  the  ComiMuiy. 

The  Union  Bank  op  London  (Chancbby  Lanb  BaANca)  in  Aooovnt 
WITH  St.  Gboboe's  Fund 

1877.                                              ^'  £     8.  d. 

Feb,  |16.  To  BalAnce 628  13  8 

19.    „  Draft  at  Douglas  (per  Mr.   £.  Rydings),  lees  Is.  ed^ 

charges 28  18  6 

April   3.    „  Per  Mr.  Swan^  left  at  Museum  by  a  ''Sheffield  Work- 
ing Man"    020 

9.    „  Per  ditto,  from  a"  Sheffielder" 0    2  6 

£657  16    8 


Or.  £    s.   d. 

AprU  16.    By  Balance 657  16    8 

No  details  have  yet  reached  me  of  the  men's  plan  at  Sheffield  ;i  bat 
the  purchase  of  their  land  may  be  considered  as  effected  ''if  the  titles  are 
good."  No  doubt  is  intimated  on  this  matter;  and  I  think  I  have  already 
expressed  my  opinion  of  the  wisdom  of  requiring  a  fresh  investigation  of 
title  on  every  occasion  of  the  sale  of  property ;  ^  so  that,  as  my  days  here 
in  Venice  are  surcharged  with  every  kind  of  anger  and  indignation  already, 
I  will  not  farther  speak  at  present  of  the  state  of  British  Law. 

I  receive  many  letters  now  from  amiable  and  worthy  women,  who 
would  be  glad  to  help  us,  but  whose  circumstances  prevent  them  from 
actually  joining  the  society. 

If  they  will  compare  notes  with  each  other,  first  of  all,  on  the  means 
to  be  adopted  in  order  to  secure  the  delivery  on  demand,  for  due  price, 
over  at  least  some  one  counter  in  the  nearest  county  town,  of  entirely  good 
fabric  of  linen,  woollen,  and  silk;  and  consider  that  task,  for  the  present, 
their  first  duty  to  Heaven  and  Earth;  and  speak  of  it  to  their  friends 
when  they  walk  by  the  way,  and  when  they  ait  down,  and  when  they 

1  [See  Letter  76,  {  15  (p.  98).] 
»  [See  Letter  64,  {  22  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  579).] 
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roe  up>^ — not  troubling  me  about  it,  but  determining  among  themselves 
that  it  shall  be  done, — that  is  the  first  help  they  can  give  me,  and  a 
-werj  great  one  it  will  be.  I  believe  myself  that  they  wfll  find  the 
only  way  is  the  slow,  but  simple  and  sure  one,  of  teaching  any  girls 
they  have  influence  or  authority  over,  to  spin  and  weave;  and  appointing 
an  honest  and  religious  woman  for  their  merchant.  If  they  find  any 
quicker  or  better  way,  they  are  at  liberty  to  adopt  it,  so  long  as  any 
machinery  employed  in  their  service  is  moved  by  water  only.  And  let 
tiiem  re-read,  in  connection  with  the  gifts  and  loans  reported  in  this 
number  of  Fort  as  made  to  the  Sheffield  Museum,  the  end  of  Fars  of 
September  1874.« 

12.  (II.)  Affairs  of  the  Master. 

I  have  been  pleased,  and  not  a  little  surprised,  by  the  generally  indul- 
gent view  expressed  by  the  public,  as  vocal  through  its  daily  press,  of  the 
way  I  have  broadcast  my  fortune.^  But  I  wish  it  always  to  be  remem- 
bered that  even  in  what  I  believe  to  have  been  rightly  distributed,  this 
manner  of  lavish  distribution  is  not  in  the  least  proposed  by  me  as  gene- 
rally exemplary.  It  has  been  compelled  in  my  own  case,  by  claims  which 
were  accidental  and  extraordinary;  by  the  fact  that  all  my  father's  and 
mother's  relations  were  comparatively  poor, — and  the  still  happier  fact  that 
they  were  all  deserving;  by  my  being  without  family  of  my  own;  by  my 
possession  of  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  arts  which  rendered  it  my 
duty  to  teach  more  than  to  enjoy,  and  to  bestow  at  least  a  tithe  of  what 
I  collected;  and  finally  by  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  unhappy  conditions 
of  social  disorder  temporarily  existing  around  me,  involving  call  no  less 
imperative  than  that  of  plague  or  famine  for  individual  exertion  quite 
distinct  firom  the  proper  course  of  the  ordinary  duty  of  private  persons. 
My  readers  and  G>mpanions  must  not  therefore  be  surprised,  nor  accuse 
me  of  inconsistency,  when  they  find  me  as  earnestly  enforcing  the  pro- 
priety on  their  part,  in  most  cases,  of  living  much  within  their  incomes, 
as  contentedly  exposing  the  (hitherto)  excess  of  my  expenditure  above 
my  own. 

13.  (III.)  A  paragraph  from  Galignanij  sent  me  by  Fors  for  her  part  of 
cheering  comment  on  the  Catholic  Epistles: — 

^'A  Weblsyan  Mayor  and  a  Roman  Catholio  Bishop. — ^The  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Liverpool  laid  on  Monday  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church  at 
Greenoank,  St  Helens.  The  new  building  is  to  accommodate  850  worshippers, 
and  will  cost  about  £10,000.  In  the  evening  a  banquet  was  given,  and  the  Mayor 
of  St.  Helens,  who  (the  Liverpool  Post  says)  is  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan 
community,  was  present.  The  Bishop  proposed  the  Mayor's  health ;  and  the 
Mayor,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  said  that  it  gave  him  flnreat  pleasure  to 
be  present,  and  he  rejoiced  with  them  in  the  success  which  had  attended  their 
efforts  that  day — a  success  which  had  enabled  them  to  lay  the  fbundationnstone  of 

*  [Deuteronomy  vi.  7.1 

.  ■  [Letter  46,  §  19  (Vol.  XXVIIL  pp.  166-168).] 

•  [See  Letter  76,  §§  17-21  (pp.  99-104).] 
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another  church  in  the  town.  He  rejoiced  because  he  looked  upon  the  variocus 
churches  of  the  town  as  centres  of  instruction  and  centres  of  influence^  which 
tended  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people.  He  was  not  a  Roman 
Catholic^  but  he  rejoiced  in  every  centre  of  influence  for  good^  whatever  might 
be  the  tenets  of  the  Church  to  which  those  centres  belonged.  For  the  weLnre 
of  the  town  which  he  had  the  honour  of  representing,  he  felt  pleasure  in  beinf 
there  that  evening;  and  it  would  be  ungrateful  of  him^  with  the  feelings  which 
he  had  for  every  branch  of  the  Churchy  if  he  did  not  wish  his  Catholic  towns- 
men God-speed.  There  was  still  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance  to  be  removed, 
and  the  churches  were  the  centres  around  which  the  moral  influence  was  to 
be  thrown^  and  which  should  gather  in  the  outcasts  who  had  hitherto  been  left 
to  themselves.  He  hoped  that  the  churchy  the  foundation-stone  of  which  thev 
had  just  laid,  would  be  raised  with  all  possible  speed,  and  he  wished  it  God  s 
blessing." 

14.  St.  George  and  St.  John  Wesley  charge  me  very  earnestly  to  send 
their  united  compliments  both  to  the  Bishop,  and  to  the  Mayor  of  Liver- 
pool;^ but  they  both  beg  to  observe  that  a  place  may  be  got  to  hold  850 
people  comfortably,  for  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds ;  and  reoonunend 
the  Mayor  and  Bishop  to  build  the  very  plainest  shelter  for  the  congrega- 
tion possible.  St.  George  wishes  the  Bishop  to  say  mass  at  an  altar  con- 
sisting of  one  block  of  Lancashire  mountain  limestone,  on  which  no  tool 
has  been  lifted  up;^  and  St.  John  Wesley  requests  the  Mayor  to  issue 
orders  to  the  good  people  of  Liverpool  to  build  the  walls — since  walls  are 
wanted — in  pure  charity,  and  with  no  commission  whatever  to  the  architect.* 
No  design  is  needed  either  for  churches  or  sheepfolds — until  the  wolf  is 
kept  well  out.     But  see  next  article. 

15.  (IV.)  The  most  perfect  illustration  of  what  is  meant  by  ''turning 
the  grace  of  God  into  fuiy"^  was  given  me  here  in  Venice  during  the 
last  Carnival.  This  grace,  St  Paul  writes  to  Titus,  ''hath  appeared 
unto  all  men,  teaching  us  that,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts, 
we  sliould  live  looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing 
of  the  great  God."^  Now  the  institution  of  Lent,  before  Easter,  has 
the  special  function  of  reminding  us  of  such  grace;  and  the  institution 
of  Carnival  before  Lent,  as  to  be  pardoned  by  it,  is  the  turning  of  such 
grace  into  fury.  I  print  on  the  opposite  page,  as  nearly  as  I  can  in 
facsimile,  the  bill  of  Venetian  entertainments  in  St.  Mark's  Place,  in 
front  of  St  Mark's  Church  (certainly,  next  to  the  square  round  the 
Baptistery  of  Florence,  the  most  sacred  earth  in  Italy),  on  the  9th  February 
of  this  year.^  And  I  append  translation,  accurate  I  think  in  all  particulars 
— commending,  however,  by  St.  Mark's  order,  and  with  his  salutation, 
the  careful  study  of  the  original  to  his  good  servant  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Liverpool,   to   the   end    that   the   said   prelate   may   not  attach 

^  [This  is  an  error ;  Ruskin  means  the  Mayor  of  St  Helens.] 

*  See  Deuteronomy  xxvii.  6.1 

»    Compare  Letter  21,  §  10  (Vol.  XXVH.  p.  359).] 

*  Jude  4.     See  above,  §  d.] 
»   [Titus  ii.  11-13.1 

*  [For  another  reference  to  this  biU,  see  Memorial  Studies  qf  8U  Mark's,  §  13 
(Vol.  XXIV.  p.  422).] 


GIORNATA  Y.—Venerdi  9  Febbraio. 

GEM  SABBA 

Delle  Streghe 

Spettacolo  portentoso  e  che  fara  venir  I'aqua  alta  dal  giubilo 
del  Mare — DueC6IltO  discendenti  legittime  delle  Maghe  di  Macbet, 
si  scaraventeraiino  dalla  loro  foresta  di  Birmingan,  e  con  un 
salto  satanico  precipiteranno  suUa  Piazza  San  Marco  prendendola 
d'assalto  da  van  punti. — Stridendo,  urlando,  suonando,  cantando, 
e  agitando  fuochi  che  iliumineranno  tutti  i  vasti  dominii  di  S.M. 
Allegra  prenderanno  d^assalto  la  Sala  del  Trono,  dove  daran  prin- 
cipio  alle  lora  danze  infernali;  quindi  vi  saranno  canti  e  suoni 
diabolici  e  la 

Grande  Loha 

e  combattimento  di  demoiq 

finch^  il  fischio  di  Satana  ordinerii  la  pace  intimando 

Un  Canto 

ED  UNA  RIDDA  INFERNALE 

al  chiarore  di  luci  fantastiche,  fosforiche,  da  far  restar  dechi  tutti 
ooloro  che  sono  orbi. 

Finalmente  la  Piazza  di  S.  Marco  sari  invasa  e  completamente 
illuminata  dalle 

FIAMME    DI    BELZEBU 

Perche  il  Sabba  possa  riuscire  piu  completo,  si  raccomanda  a 
tutti  gli  spettatori  di  fischiare  durante  le  jiamme  come  anime 
dannate. 

Su  questa  serata  che  fara  stupire  e  fremere  gli  element!,  non 
aggiungiamo  dettagli,  per  lasciar  ai  felici  regnicolo  di  S.  M. 
Pantalone,  gustar  vergini  gli  effetti  delle  piu  prodigiose  sorprese. 
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too  much  importance  to  church-buildingj  while  these  things  are  done  in 
front  of  St.  Mark's. 

"Day  5th,—Fndi^,  9th  F^ruary. 

"GREAT  SABBATH  OF  THE  WITCHES. 

"Portentous  spectacle^  and  which  will  make  the  water  high  with  reloidng  of 
the  Sea.*^  Two  hundred  legitimate  descendants  of  the  Witches  of  Macheth^  will 
hurl  themselves  out  of  their  forest  of  Birmingan"  (Bimam?)^  "and  with  a  Satanic 
leap  will  precipitate  themselves  upon  the  piazza  of  St.  Mark^  taking  it  by  assault 
on  various  points^  shrieking^  howunff^  pipings  singings  and  shaking  Sres  which  will 
illuminate  all  the  vast  dominions  of  his  Jovful  Migesty"  (the  leader  of  CamivalX 
"  they  will  carry  by  assault  the  saloon  of  the  Throne/  where  they  will  begin  their 
tn^amal  dances.  fhen  there  will  be  diabolic  songs  and  music^  and  the  Great 
Wrestling  and  Combat  of  Demons^  until  the  whistle  of  Satan  shall  order  peace, 
intimating  a  song  and  infernal  'ridda'  (?)  by  the  glare  of  fiuitastic  phosphoric 
lights,  enouffh  to  make  all  remain  blind  who  cannot  see.  Finally,  the  piazza  of 
St.  Mark  will  be  invaded  and  completely  illuminated  by  the  flames  of  Beelzebub. 

"That  the  Sabbath  may  succeed  more  completely,  it  is  recommended  to  aU 
the  spectators  to  whistle,  during  the  flames,  like  damned  souls. 

'^  But  of  this  evening,  which  will  astonish  the  elements,  we  will  add  no  details, 
in  order  to  leave  the  happy  subjects  of  his  Majesty  Pantaloon  to  taste  the  virgin 
impressions  of  the  most  prodigious  surprises." 

16.  (V.)  I  reserve  comment  on  the  following  announcement^  (in  which 
the  italics  are  mine)  until  I  learn  what  use  the  Berwick  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority  mean  to  put  the  walls  to,  after  purchasing  them: — 

"The  Walls  of  Berwick.— The  Berwick  'ramparts'  are  for  sale.  Ihe  Govern- 
ment has  offered  to  sell  a  considerable  part  of  them  to  the  Berwick  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority ;  and  at  a  speciid  meeting  of  that  body  on  Wednesday  it  was  decided  to 
negotiate  for  the  purchase.  From  an  account  given  of  these  ramparts  by  the 
Sootmnan  it  seems  that  when  the  town  was  taken  in  1296  by  Edward  I.,  they 
consisted  only  of  wooden  palisades,  erected  on  the  ridge  of  a  narrow  and  diallow 

*  "Let  the  floods  clap  their  hands,"  etc.* 

^  [The  subject,  however,  was  not  resumed.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  walls 
is  given  in  the  following  newspaper  paragraph : — 

^'The  Board  of  Works  recenuy  leased  from  Berwick  Corporation  a  section  of  the 
old  fortifications,  including  the  neil  Tower,  the  large  stone  fort  fronting  the  sea ; 
and  two  surviving  fragments  of  the  crumbling  Edn^urdian  walls.  The  ground  has 
been  fenced  in  with  metal  rails,  and  for  another  century  the  venerable  relics  of  a 
stirring  era  in  our  national  history  wiU  be  preserved  to  posterity  and  saved  from 
the  ravages  of  further  vandalism. 

"The  Berwick  Historic  Monuments  Association,  with  Sir  Edward  Grey  as  presi- 
dent, has  also  been  formed  for  the  preservation  of  the  Elizabethan  ramparts,  and 
is  now  engaged  in  opening  out  the  nankers  of  the  bastions,  and  clearing  away  the 
accumulated  rubbish  that  has  marred  and  obscured  them  for  a  long  period.  These 
flankers  are  eight  in  number,  and  may  be  described  as  open  quadrangular  courts 
of  masonry  measuring  about  30  ft.  by  00  ft.,  extending  between  the  curtains  and 
the  wings  of  the  bastions,  while  the  fourth  side  is  open  towards  the  main  ditch " 
(Daihyhranieie,  August  24,  1906).] 

*  [Psalms  xcviii.  8.] 
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ditch, — 80  narrow,  in  fiM^  that  his  Majesty  cleared  hoth  ditch  and  palisades  at  a 
lea^  and  was  the  first  thus  gaily  to  enter  the  town.  He  afterwards  caused  a  deep 
ditcn  to  he  duff  round  the  town,  and  this  ditch,  when  huilt,  was  encircled  hy  a 
stone  wall.  Rdtert  Bruce,  on  obtaining  pouetiion  qf  Bermck,  raised  the  wall  ten  feei 
round,  and  this  waU  was  again  strengthened  hy  Edward  III.,  after  the  hattle  of 
Halidon  Hill.  Parte  qf  this  wall  still  ejrist,  as  well  as  of  the  castle,  which  was  a 
Ibrmidahle  structure  founded  at  a  remote  date.  It  is  stated  to  have  heen  rebuilt 
by  Henry  II.,  and  to  have  passed  out  of  royal  hands  in  1303,  being  subsequently 
sold  by  the  second  Earl  of  Dunbar  to  the  corporation  of  Berwick  for  £320.  The 
corporation  dismantled  it,  and  used  the  stones  for  building  the  parish  church, 
selling  what  they  did  not  require  for  £109  to  an  alderman  of  Berwick,  who  after- 
wards sold  it  to  the  ancestor  of  Mr.  Askew,  of  Pallinsbum.  It  was  retained 
in  that  fiunily  until  the  construction  of  the  North  British  Railway.  A  consider- 
able portion  qf  the  keep  which  was  then  standing,  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  and 
the  railway  station  built  upon  the  site  of  the  main  building.  The  old  fortifications 
which  joined  the  castle  measured  in  length  2  miles  282  yards,  but  in  length  the 
present  walls  only  measure  1^  mile  272  yards,  and  are  constituted  of  a  rampart 
of  earth  levelled  and  fiieed  with  stones.  There  are  five  bastions,  which,  with  the 
ramparts,  were  kept  garrisoned  until  1819,  when  the  guns  were  removed  to  Edinbui^h 
CasUe,  in  order  to  prevent  them  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Radical  rioters." 


LETTER  78 
THE  SWORD  OF  MICHAEL  i 

Vbnicb,  9^  May,  1877. 

1.  I  SEND  to-day»  to  our  Museum,  a  photograph  of  another 
capital  of  the  Ducal  palace — ^the  chief  of  all  its  capitals:' 
the  corner-stone  of  it,  on  which  rests  the  great  angle  seen 
in  your  photograph  No.  8:*  looking  carefully,  you  will 
easily  trace  some  of  the  details  of  this  sculpture,  even  in 
that  larger  general  view;  for  this  new  photograph,  No.  7, 
shows  the  same  side  of  the  capital. 

Representing  (this  white  figure  nearest  us)  LUNA,  the 
Moon,  or  more  properly  the  Angel  of  the  Moon,  holding 
her  symbol,  the  crescent,  in  one  hand,  and  the  zodiacal 
sign  Cancer  in  the  other, — she  herself  in  her  crescent  boat, 
floating  on  the  tides, — that  being  her  chief  influence  on 
Venice.  And  note  here  the  difference  between  heraldic 
and  pictorial  symbolism;  she  holds  her  small  crescent  for 
heraldic  bearing,  to  show  you  who  she  is;  once  that  under- 
stood, her  crescent  boat  is  a  picturesque  symbol  of  the  way 
her  reflected  light  glides,   and    traverses,  and  trembles  on 

^  [See  below,  §  3.  ''The  Ten  Modern  (or  Houndsditch)  ConunandB  of  Moses" 
and  '' Houndsditeh  Moeea"  (see  §  10)  were  rejected  titles  for  this  Letter.  Ruskin 
also  wrote  ''Ducal  Palace — Leucothea, — and  mj  books  in  general"  on  the  wrapper 
of  his  copy  of  the  Letter  as  a  sommary  of  its  contents.] 

'  [Plate  in. ;  the  eighteenth  capital.  For  Ruskin's  earlier  and  fuller  description 
of  it,  see  Stones  qf  Venice,  vol.  ii.  ch.  viii.  §§  106-115  (Vol.  X.  pp.  412-416).  See 
also  No.  Idl  in  the  Reference  Series  at  Oxford  :  Vol.  XXL  p.  39  n.] 

'  [Not  to  be  confused  with  the  "Lesson  Photographs/'  which  were  separately 
numbered  1-4.  The  series  1-12  here  referred  to  consisted  of  photographs  sent  to 
the  Museum  from  Venice.  Nos.  8-12  are  described  below,  pp.  130-131.  No.  3  has 
not  been  mentioned  before^  nor  are  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5,  6  identified  in  Fore,  The  in- 
scription of  the  church  of  St  James  (see  above,  p.  99)  was  perhaps  No.  1.  Nos.  2, 
S,  and  4  were  probably  general  views  of  the  Ducal  Palace  and  the  Pillars  of  the 
Piazzetta  (described  above^  pp.  61-62).  Nos.  5  and  6  must  have  been  the  photo- 
ffraphs  of  the  two  capitals  described  in  the  last  Letter  (p.  117).  This  comer  of  the 
Palace— the  "Fig-tree  Angle"— is  shown  in  Ruskin's  drawing  of  1869;  Plate  H  in 
Vol.  X.  (p.  358)0 
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the  waves.  You  see  also  how  her  thin  dress  is  all  in 
waves ;  and  the  water  ripples  under  her  boat  so  gaily,  that 
it  sets  all  the  leaf  below  rippling  too.  The  neoct  leaf,  you 
observe,  does  not  ripple. 

2.  Next  to  the  Angel  of  the  Moon,  is  the  Angel  of 
the  planet  Jupiter, — ^the  symbol  of  the  power  of  the  Father 
(Zeus,  Pater)  in  creation.  He  lays  his  hand  on  the  image 
of  Man;  and  on  the  ledge  of  stone,  under  the  iron  bar 
above  his  head,  you  may  decipher,  beginning  at  the  whitest 
spot  on  the  exactly  nearest  angle, — ^these  letters: 

D  (written  like  a  Q  upside  down)  ELI;  then  a  crack 
breaks  off  the  first  of  the  three  legs  of  M ;  then  comes  O, 
and  another  crack;  then  D  S  A  D  A  (the  A  is  seen  in 
the  light,  a  dancing  or  pirouetting  A  on  one  leg);  then 
D  E  C  O,  up  to  the  edge  of  Jupiter's  nimbus;  passing 
over  his  head,  you  come  on  the  other  side  to  S  T  A  F  O, 
and  a  ruinous  crack,  carrying  away  two  letters,  only  re- 
placeable by  conjecture;  the  inscription  then  closing  with 
AVIT7EVA.  The  figure  like  a  numeral  7  is,  in 
all  the  Ducal  Palace  writing,  short  for  E  T,  so  that  now 
putting  the  whole  in  order,  and  adding  the  signs  of  con- 
traction hidden  by  the  iron  bar,  we  have  this  legend: 

''DE  LIMO  DS  ADA  DE  COSTA  FO*»AVIT  ET  EVA;" 

or,  in  full, 

''De  limo  Dominus  Adam,  de  costa  formavit  et  Evam." 
''From  the  clay  the  Lord  made  Adam,  and  from  the  rib.  Eve." 

Both  of  whom  you  see  imaged  as  standing  above  the 
capital,  in  photograph  No.  8. 

8.  And  above  these,  the  Archangel  Michael,  with  his 
name  written  on  the  cornice  above  him — ACANGEL  • 
MICHAEL ;  the  Archangel  being  written  towards  the 
piazzetta,  and  Michael,  larger,  towards  the  sea;  his  robe  is 
clasped  by  a  brooch  in  the  form  of  a  rose,  with  a  small 
cross    in   its    centre;    he   holds   a   straight    sword,   of   real 
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bronze,  in  his   right  hand,  and   on   the   scroll   in   his   left 
is  written: 

BONOS 

TEGO_^ 
MALORV 
CRIMINA 

PURGO." 

''WITH  MY  SWORD,  I  GUARD  THE  GOOD,  AND  PURGE 
THE  CRIMES  OF  THE  EVIL." 

Purge — ^not  punish;  so  much  of  purgatorial  doctrine 
being  engraved  on  this  chief  angle  of  the  greater  council 
chamber  of  the  Senate.^ 

Of  all  such  inscription,  modem  Venice  reads  no  more; 
and  of  such  knowledge,  asks  no  more.  To  guard  the  good 
is  no  business  of  hers  now:  ^^is  not  one  man  as  good  as 
another?'*  and  as  to  angelic  interference,  "must  not  every 
one  take  care  of  himself?"  To  purify  the  evil; — "but 
what  1 — ^are  the  days  of  religious  persecution  returned,  then  ? 
And  for  the  old  story  of  Adam  and  Eve,^ — don't  we  know 
better  than  that ! "  No  deciphering  of  the  old  letters,  there- 
fore, any  more;  but  if  you  observe,  here  are  new  ones  on 
the  capital,  more  to  the  purpose.  Your  Modem  Archangel 
Uriel* — standing  in  the  Sim — ^provides  you  with  the  adver- 
tisement of  a  Photographic  establishment,  FOTOGRAFIA, 
this  decoration,  alone  being  in  letters  as  large,  you  see,  as 
the  wreath  of  leafage  round  the  neck  of  the  pillar.  Another 
bill — ^farther  round  the  shaft — completes  the  effect;  and  at 
your  leisure  you  can  compare  the  beautiful  functions  and 
forms  of  the  great  modem  art  of  Printing,  with  the  ancient 
rude  ones  of  engraving. 

4.  Truly,  it  is  by  this  modem  Archangel  Uriers  help, 
that  I  can  show  you  pictures  of  all  these  pretty  things,  at 

^  rCompare  Stanet  of  Veniee,  voL  ii.  (Vol.  X.  pp.  369^^03).] 

*  [Compare  Momingi  in  Florence,  §  124  (Vol.  XXm.  p.  416  n.).] 

*  [Uriel  (the  fourth  Archangel:  2  Esdras  ir.  36),  ''the  Light  of  God,"  regent 
of  the  son.] 
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Sheffield; — ^but  by  whose  help  do  you  think  it  is  that  you 
have  no  real  ones  at  Sheffield,  to  see  instead  ?  Why  haven't 
you  a  Ducal  Palace  of  your  own,  without  need  to  have  the 
beauties  of  one  far  away  explained  to  you?  BiUs  enough 
you  have, — ^stuck  in  variously  decorative  situations;  public 
buildings  also — but  do  you  take  any  pleasure  in  them  ?  and 
are  you  never  the  least  ashamed  that  what  little  good  there 
may  be  in  them,  every  poor  flourish  of  their  cast  iron,  every 
bead  moulding  on  a  shop  front,  is  borrowed  from  Greece 
or  Venice :  and  that  if  you  got  all  your  best  brains  in  Shef- 
field, and  best  hands,  to  work,  with  that  sole  object,  you 
couldn't  carve  such  another  capital  as  this  which  the  photo- 
grapher has  stuck  his  bill  upon? 

You  don't  believe  that,  I  suppose.  Well, — you  will 
believe,  and  know,  a  great  deal  more,  of  supreme  service- 
ableness  to  you,  if  ever  you  come  to  believe  and  know  that 
But  you  can  only  come  to  it  slowly,  and  after  your  "char- 
acter "  has  been  much  **  improved," — as  you  see  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  desires  it  to  be  (see  the  third  article  of  Corre- 
spondence). To-day  you  shall  take,  if  you  will,  a  step  or  two 
towards  such  improvement,  with  Leucothea's  help — ^white 
goddess  of  sea  foam,^  and  the  Sim-Angel's  help— in  our 
lesson-Photograph  No.  1.*  With  your  patience,  we  will 
now  try  if  anything  **  is  to  be  seen  in  it"  • 

5.  You  see  at  all  events  that  the  hair  in  every  figure  is 
terminated  by  severely  simple  lines  externally,  so  as  to  make 
approximately  round  balls,  or  bosses,  of  the  heads;  also 
that  it  is  divided  into  minute  tresses  from  the  crown  of  the 
head  downwards;  bound  round  the  forehead  by  a  double 
fillet,  and  then,  in  the  head-dress  of  the  greater  Gk)ddess, 
escapes  into  longer  rippling  tresses,  whose  lines  are  continued 
by  Uie  rippling  folds  of  the  linen  sleeve  below. 

^  [See  8i.  MmH^$  RbH,  f  76(Vol.  XXIV.  p.  267).] 

•  [See  Plate  V.  in  VoL  XXVm.  ?p.  674).  The  ''Leaoothee"  bad,  however, 
been  nambered  as  the  Second  Leoon  PnotO(praph^  because  it  was  the  eecond  selected 
hj  Raskin  (tM.,  pn.  674,  626).  Yet  on  p.  626  he  calls  it,  as  hero,  ''the  first"-- 
that  is,  in  bistorioia  order.] 

>  [See  Letter  69,  f  14  (VoL  XXVIII.  p.  698).] 
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Farther,  one  of  these  longa  tresses,  close  behind  the  ear, 
parts  from  the  others,  and  falls  forward,  in  front  of  the 
right  shoulder. 

Now  take  your  museum  copy  of  my  Aratra  PenteUci, 
and,  opposite  §  67,*  you  will  find  a  woodcut,*  giving  you 
the  typical  conception  of  the  Athena  of  Athens  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Marathon.  You  see  precisely  the  same 
disposition  of  the  hair ;  but  she  has  many  tresses  instead  of 
one,  falling  in  front  of  her  shoulders ;  and  the  minute  curls 
above  her  brow  are  confined  by  a  close  cap,  that  her  helmet 
may  not  fret  them.  Now,  I  have  often  told  you  that 
everything  in  Greek  myths  is  primarily  a  physical, — ^secondly 
and  chiefly  a  moral — type.^  This  is  first,  the  Goddess  of 
the  air,  secondly  and  chiefly,  celestial  inspiration,  guiding 
deed;  specially  those  two  deeds  of  weaving,  and  righteous 
war,  which  you  practise  at  present,  both  so  beautifully,  *^  in 
the  interests  of  England."^ 

Those  dark  tresses  of  hair,  then,  physically,  are  the  dark 
tresses  of  the  clouds; — ^the  spots  and  serpents  of  her  aegis, 
hail  and  fire; — ^the  soft  folds  of  her  robe,  descending  rain. 
In  her  spiritual  power,  all  these  are  the  Word  of  God, 
spoken  either  by  the  thunder  of  His  Power,*  or  as  the  soft 
rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers  upon  the 
grass.'  Her  spear  is  the  strength  of  sacred  deed,  and  her 
helmet,  the  hope  of  salvation.^ 

You  begin  now  to  take  some  little  interest  in  these 
ripplings  of  the  leaves  under  the  Venetian  Lady  of  Moon- 
light, do  not  you?  and  in  that  strangely  alike  Leucothea, 
sedent  there  two  thousand  years  before  tiiat  peacefril  moon 

*  I  place  copies  of  this  cut  in  Mr.  Ward's  hands,  for  purchase  by  readers 
who  have  not  access  to  Aratra. 


See  Vol.  XX.  p.  242  (Plate  IV.).] 

See  the  Queen  qf  the  Air,  §  2  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  296).] 

;See  Letter  74.  §  16  (above,  p.  46).] 

^Job  ucvi.  14.] 

|See  Deateronomy  xxxii.  2.] 

1  Thessalouians  v.  8.] 
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rose  on  Venice;  and  that,  four  hundred  years  before  our 
'<  Roaring  moon"^  rose  on  iis. 

6.  But  farther.  Take  a  very  soft  pencil,  and  touching 
very  lightly,  draw  lines  on  the  photograph  between  the 
ripples  of  tiie  hair,  thus:  and  you  will  find  that  the  dis- 
tances 1-2,  2-8,  8-4,  etc.,  first  diminish  gradually,  and 
then  increase; — ^that  the  lines  1,  2,  8,  etc., 
radiate  from  the  slope  of  the  fillet,  gradu- 
ally, till  they  become  horizontal  at  the 
shoulder;  and  lastly,  that  the  whole  group 
first  widens  and  then  diminishes,  till  the 
tress  farthest  back  losing  itself  altogether, 
and  the  four  nearest  us  hiding  behind  the 
shoulder,  the  fullest  one,  set  for  contrast 
beside  the  feeblest,  dies  away  in  delicate 
rippling  over  the  shoulder  line.  ^  ^ 

Now,  sketch  with  a  soft  pencil  such 
a  little  diagram  of  all  this,  as  the  figure  above;  and 
then,  take  your  pen,  and  try  to  draw  the  lines  of  the 
curved  tresses  within  their  rectangular  limits.  And  if 
you  don't  "see  a  little  more  in"  Leucothea's  hair  before 
you  have  done, — ^you  shall  tell  me,  and  well  talk  more 
about  it. 

Supposing,  however,  that  you  do  begin  to  see  more  in 
it,  when  you  have  finished  your  drawing,  look  at  the  plate 
opposite  §  119  in  Aratra^  and  read  witib  care  the  six  para- 
graphs 115-120.  Which  having  read,  note  this  farther, — 
the  disorder  of  the  composition  of  the  later  art  in  Greece 
is  the  sign  of  the  coming  moral  and  physical  ruin  of 
Greece;  but  through  and  under  all  her  ruin,  the  art  which 
submitted  itself  to  religious  law  survived  as  a  remnant; 
unthought  of,  but  immortal,  and  nourished  its  little  flock, 
day  by  day,  till  Bjrzantium  rose  out  of  it,  and  then  Venice. 
And  that  flowing  hair  of  the  Luna  was  in  truth  sculptured 

^  rrennyMii^  ''Pre&tory  Sonnet"  to  the  Nineteenth  Century:  see  Letter  76,  f  3 
^^  «^sL  Vol.  XX.,  Plate  VIIL,  and  pp.  277-281.] 

XXIX.  I 
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by  the  sacred  power  of  the  ghosts  of  the  men  who  carved 
the  Leucothea. 

You  must  be  patient  enough  to  receive  some  further 
witness  of  this»  before  our  drawing  lesson  ends  for  to-day. 

7.  You  see  that  drapery  at  Leucothea's  knee.  Take  a 
sheet  of  thin  note-paper:  fold  it  (as  a  fan  is  folded)  into 
sharp  ridges ;  but  straight  down  the  sheet,  from  end  to  end. 
Then  cut  it  across,  from  comer  to  comer,  fold  either  half 
of  it  up  again,  and  you  have  the  root  of  all  Greek,  Bjrzan- 
tine,  and  Etruscan  pendent  drapery. 

Try,  having  the  root  thus  given  you,  first  to  imitate 
that  simple  bit  of  Leucothea's,  and  then  the  complex  ones, 
ending  in  the  tasselled  points,  of  Athena's  robe  in  the  wood- 
cut. Then,  take  a  steel  pen,  and  just  be  good  enough  to 
draw  the  edges  of  those  folds; — every  one,  you  see,  taken 
up  in  order  duly,  and  carried  through  the  long  sweeping 
ciurves  up  to  the  edge  of  the  aegis  at  her  breast.  Try  to 
do  that  yourself,  with  your  pen-point,  and  then,  remember 
that  the  Greek  workman  did  it  with  his  brush-point,  de- 
signing as  he  drew,  and  that  on  the  convex  surface  of  a 
vase, — and  you  will  begin  to  see  what  Greek  vases  are 
worth,  and  why  they  are  so. 

Then  lastly,  take  your  photograph  No.  10  6,*  which  is 
the  flank  of  a  door  of  St.  Mark's,  with  a  prophet  bearing 
a  scroll,  in  the  midst  of  vindeaf  ornament: — ^and  look  at 
the  drapery  of  the  one  on  the  left  where  it  falls  in  the  last 
folds  behind  his  foot. 

Athena's  sacred  robe,  you  see,  still  1 — ^and  here  no  vague 
reminiscence,  as  in  the  Luna,  but  absolutely  pure  Greek 
tradition,  kept  for  two  thousand  years, — ^for  this  decoration 
is  thirteenth-century  work,  by  Greek,  not  Venetian,  artists. 

8.  Aiso  I  send  other  photographs,  now  completing  your 
series  to  the  twelfth,  namely — 

No.  8.    Entire  west   front    of   St.  Mark's,  as  it  stood 

^  [This  WB8  a  photograph  showing  part  of  the  door  on  the  left  of  the  central 
one,  as  the  spectator  faces  the  front  The  detail  here  described  is  well  shown  in 
the  engraving  on  Plate  VL  in  St&nei  qf  Venice,  vol  ii.  (Vol  X.  p.  115).] 
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in    the    fifteenth    century;    firom    Grentile    Bellini*s    picture 
of  it 

No.  9.  Entire  west  front,  as  it  stands  now. 

No.  10.  The  two  northern  of  the  five  porches  of  the 
west  front,  as  it  is.  

No.  11.  The  two  southern  porches  of  the  west  front,  as 
it  is  now.^ 

No.  12.  Central  porch  of  the  west  front,  as  it  is  now. 
The  greater  part  of  this  west  front  is  yet  uninjured,  except 
by  time,  since  its  mosaics  were  altered  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  But  you  see  in  No.  11  that  some  pillars  of 
the  southern  porch  are  in  an  apparently  falling  condition; 
propped  by  timbers.  They  were  all  quite  safe  ten  years 
ago;  they  have  been  brought  into  this  condition  by  the 
restorations  on  the  south  side,  and  so  left:  the  whole  porch 
was  therefore  boarded  across  the  frt>nt  of  it  during  the 
whole  of  this  last  winter;  and  the  boards  used  for  bill- 
sticking, like  the  pillars  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  I  thought 
it  worth  while  to  take  note  of  the  actual  advertisements 
which  were  pasted  on  the  palings  over  the  porch,  on 
Sunday,  the  4th  of  March  of  this  year  (see  next  page) :  two 
sentences  were  written  in  English  instead  of  Italian  by 
the  friend  who  copied  them  for  me. 

Such  are  the  modem  sacred  inscriptions  and  divine  in- 
structions presented  to  the  Venetian  people  by  their  church 
of  St.  Mark.*  What  its  ancient  inscriptions  and  perennial 
advertisements  were,  you  shall  read  in  St.  Mark's  Rest,*  if 
you  will,  with  other  matters  appertaining  to  ancient  times. 

9.  With  none  others  do  I  ask  you  to  concern  your- 
selves; nor  can  I  enough  wonder  at  the  intense  stupidity 
and  obstinacy  with  which  the  public  journals  speak  of  all 

*  [Plate  IV.,  reproduced  from  the  photcMj^raph  in  question.    For  Gentile  Bellini's 

Setnre  of  the  West  Front  (No.  8),  see  P&te  XLVl.  in  Vol.  XXIV.  (p.  164) ;  for 
nnney's  picture  of  the  West  Front  (corresponding  to  No.  9),  see  Plate  C  in  Vol.  X. 
(p.  82) ;  for  Ruskin's  drawing  of  the  North- West  Portico  (partly  corresponding  to 
No.  10),  Plate  D  in  Vol  X.  (p.  116).J 

'  [Compare  Appendix  25  (*'  Romanist  Decoration  of 


Bases")  in  vol.  i.  of  St&ne9 
»  [See  chs.  viii.,  ii.  (Vol/XXCV.  pp.  282-334>] 


qf  Venice  (Vol.  IX.  p.  472).] 
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I  am  tiying  to  teach  and  to  do,  as  if  I  were  making  a 
new  experiment  in  St.  George's  Company;  while  the  very 
gist  and  essence  of  everything  St.  Grcorge  orders  is  that 
it  shall  not  be  new,  and  not  an  "experiment";*  but  the 
re-declaration  and  re-doing  of  things  known  and  practised 
successftilly  since  Adam's  time. 

Nothing  new,  I  tell  you, — how  often  am  I  to  thrust 
this  in  your  ears?  Is  the  earth  new,  and  its  bread?  Are 
the  plough  and  sickle  new  in  men's  hands?  Are  Faith 
and  Godliness  new  in  their  hearts?  Are  common  human 
charity  and  courage  new?  By  God's  grace,  lasting  yet,  one 
sees,  in  miners'  hearts,  and  sailors'.  Your  political  cowardice 
is  new,  and  your  public  rascality,  and  your  blasphemy,  and 
your  equality,  and  your  science  of  Dirt.^  New  in  their 
insolence  and  rampant  infinitude  of  egotism — ^not  new  in 
one  idea,  or  in  one  possibility  of  good. 

10.  Modem  usury  is  new,  and  the  abolition  of  usury 
laws ;  but  the  law  of  Fors  as  old  as  Sinai.  Modem  divinity 
with — not  so  much  as  a  lump  of  gold — but  a  clot  of  mud, 
for  its  god,  is  new;  but  the  theology  of  Fors  as  old  as 
Abraham.  And  generally  the  modem  Ten  Commandments 
are  new :  * — "  Thou  shalt  have  any  other  god  but  me.  Thou 
shalt  worship  every  beastly  imagination  on  earth  and  under 

*  The  absurd  endeavours  of  modem  rhymesters  and  republieans  with 
whieh  St.  George's  work  is  so  often  confounded^  came  to  water,  because 
they  n>ere  new,  and  because  the  rhyming  gentlemen  thought  themselves 
wiser  than  their  fathers.' 

^  [Compare  Letter  75,  §  22  (Goepel  of  Dirt) :  above,  p.  78.] 
'  [Here  in  his  notes  for  Index  lluskin  writes,  ^^Deodogue,  Modem,  complete 
form  of  (compare  the  first  sketch  of  it  by  Arthur  Cloogb),"  the  reference  being  to 
''The  latest  Decaloj^e"  in  dough' n  Poems  (1869^  p.  186).  Clough  does  not 
reverse  the  commandments  (as  is  here  done  in  the  text),  but  his  points  appealed 
strongly  to  Ruskin;  as,  for  instance — 

''Thon  shalt  not  steal;  an  empty  feat, 
When  it's  so  lucrative  to  cheat  .  .  . 
Thou  shalt  not  covet,  but  tradition 
Approves  all  forms  ai  competition*" 

The  last  two  lines  are  quoted  in  A  Joy  for  Ever,  §  186  n.  (Vol  XVI.  p.  169).] 

'  [Ruririn  seems  to  refer  to  the  anti-monarchical  Com  Law  rhymes  of  fibenezer 
Elliott  ^see  above,  p.  39),  and  perhaps  to  the  abortive  communistic  schemes  of 
Robert  Owen,  socialist  and  philanthropist  (1771-1868).] 
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it  Thou  shalt  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain  to 
mock  the  poor,  for  the  Lord  will  hold  him  guiltless  who 
rebukes  and  gives  not;  thou  shalt  remember  the  Sabbath 
day  to  keep  it  profane;  thou  shalt  dishonour  thy  father 
and  thy  mother;  thou  shalt  kill,  and  kill  by  the  million, 
with  aU  thy  might  and  mind  and  wealth  spent  in  machinery 
for  multifold  killing;  thou  shalt  look  on  every  woman  to 
lust  after  her;  thou  shalt  steal,  and  steal  from  morning  tiU 
evening, — ^the  evil  from  the  good,  and  the  rich  from  the 
poor;"*^  thou  shalt  live  by  continual  lying  in  million-fold 
sheets  of  lies ;  and  covet  thy  neighbour's  house,  and  country, 
and  wealth,  and  fame,  and  everything  that  is  his."  And 
finally,  by  word  of  the  Devil,  in  short  summary,  through 
Adam  Smith,  ^'A  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you: 
that  ye  hate  one  another."^ 

11.  Such,  my  Sheffield,  and  elsewhere  remaining  friends, 
are  the  developed  laws  of  your  modem  civilization;  not, 
you  will  find,  whatever  their  present  freshness,  like  to  last 
in  the  wear.  But  the  old  laws  (which  alone  Fors  teaches 
you)  are  not  only  as  old  as  Sinai,  but  much  more  stable. 
Heaven  and  its  clouds,  earth  and  its  rocks,  shall  pass;  but 
these  shall  not  pass  away.^  Only  in  their  development,  and 
fiiU  assertion  of  themselves,  they  will  assuredly  appear 
active  in  new  directions,  and  commandant  of  new  duties 
or  abstinences ;  of  which  that  simple  one  which  we  stopped 

*  Stealing  by  the  poor  from  the  rich  is  of  course  still  forbidden^  and 
even  in  a  languid  way  by  the  poor  from  the  poor;  but  every  form  of 
theft,  forbidden  and  approved,  is  practically  on  the  increase. 

Just  as  I  had  finished  writing  this  modem  Decalogue,  my  gondolier, 
Piero  Mazzini,  came  in  for  his  orders.  His  daughter  is,  I  believe,  dying  of 
a  brain  disease,  which  was  first  brought  on  by  nright,  when  his  house  was 
broken  into  last  year,  and  all  he  had  in  it  carried  off.  I  asked  him  what 
the  new  doctor  said,  knowing  one  had  been  sent  for.  The  new  doctor 
said  *'  he  had  been  called  too  late ;  but  the  girl  must  have  a  new  medicine, 
which  would  cost  a  franc  the  dose.'* 

^  [Compare  Letter  79,  |  1  (p.  146),  for  what  Ruskiu  (in  his  note  for  Index) 
calls  a  ''more  complete  form"  of  the  new  Commandment;  and  for  Adam  Smithy 
see  Letter  62,  §  6  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  516).] 

'  [Compare  Matthew  zxiv.  36.] 
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at  in  last  Fors^ — "Let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more*** — 
will  be  indeed  a  somewhat  astonishing  abstinence  to  a  great 
many  people,  when  they  see  it  persisted  in  by  others,  and 
therefore  find  themselves  compelled  to  think  of  it,  however 
unwillingly,  as  perhaps  actually  some  day  imperative  also 
cm  themselves. 

When  I  gave  you  in  Pors^  April,  1871/  the  little  sketch 
of  the  pillaging  of  France  by  Edward  III.  before  the  battle 
of  Cr^cy,  a  great  many  of  my  well-to-do  friends  said, 
"Why  does  he  print  such  things?  they  will  only  do  mis- 
chief I" — ^meaning,  they  would  open  the  eyes  of  the  poor 
a  little  to  some  of  the  mistaken  functions  of  kings.  I  had 
previously  given  (early  enough  at  my  point,  you  see),  that 
sketch  of  the  death  of  Richard  I.,  F&rs,  March,  1871,^ 
differing  somewhat  from  the  merely  picturesque  accounts 
of  it,  and  Academy  pictures,  in  that  it  made  you  clearly 
observe  that  Richard  got  his  death  from  Providence,  not 
as  a  king,  but  as  a  burglar.  Which  is  a  point  to  be  kept 
in  mind  when  you  happen  any  day  to  be  talking  about 
Providence. 

12.  Again.  When  Mr.  Greg  so  pleasantly  showed  in 
the  Contemporary  Review  how  benevolent  the  rich  were 
in  drinking  champagne,  and  how  wicked  the  poor  were  in 
drinking  beer,  you  will  find  that  in  Fors  of  Dec.,  1875,* 
I  requested  him  to  supply  the  point  of  economical  infor- 
mation which  he  had  inadvertently  overlooked, — ^how  the 
champagne  drinker  had  got  his  champagne.  The  poor 
man,  drunk  in  an  ungraceful  manner  though  he  be,  has 
yet  worked  for  his  beer — ^and  does  but  drhik  his  wages. 
I  asked,  of  course,  for  complete  parallel  of  the  two  cases, 
— ^what  work  the  rich  man  had  done  for  Ms  sparkhng  beer ; 
and  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he  had  got  so  much  higher 

Letter  77,  I  3  (p.  111).] 
Epheeians  iv.  28j 

.Letter  4,  {  10  (Vol.  XXVIL  p.  72).] 
Letter  3,  §  14  {ibid.,  pp.  58-69).] 

"Letter  60,  but  in  thja  edition  tiie  naasaffe  (reprinted  in  Son  from  an  earlier 
paper)  ia  not  there  repeated :  see  for  it  Vol.  XVIL  p.  661.] 
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wages,  that  he  could  put  them,  unblamed,  to  that  bene- 
volent use.  To  which  question,  you  observe,  Mr.  Greg  has 
never  ventured  the  slightest  answer, 

18.  Nor  has  Mr.  Fawcett,  you  will  also  note,  ventured 
one  word  of  answer  to  the  questions  put  to  him  in  Fors^ 
October,  1872 ;  June,  1872 ;  November,  1871 ;  *  and  to  make 
sure  he  dared  not,  I  challenged  him  privately,  as  I  did 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester,*  through  my  Oxford  Secretary. 
Not  a  word  can  either  of  them  reply.  For,  indeed,  you 
will  find  the  questions  are  wholly  unanswerable,  except 
by  blank  confessions  of  having,  through  their  whole  pubUc 
lives,  the  one  definitely  taught,  and  the  other,  in  cowardice, 
permitted  the  acceptance  of,  the  great  Devil's  law  of  Theft 
by  the  Rich  from  the  Poor,  in  the  two  terrific  forms 
either  of  buying  men's  tools,  and  making  them  pay  for 
the  loan  of  them — (Interest) — or  buying  men's  lands,  and 
making  them  pay  for  the  produce  of  them — (Bent).  And 
it  is  the  abstinence  from  these  two  forms  of  theft,  which 
St.  Paul  first  requires  of  every  Christian,  in  saying,  "Let 
him  that  stole,  steal  no  more."' 

14.  And  in  this  point,  your  experiment  at  Sheffield  is 
a  new  one.  It  will  be  the  first  time,  I  believe,  in  which 
the  landlord  (St.  George's  Company,  acting  through  its 
Master)  takes  upon  himself  the  Ruler's  unstained  authority, 
— ^the  literal  function  of  the  Shepherd  who  is  tio  Hireling, 
and  who  does  care  for  the  sheep,^  and  not  count  them  only 
for  their  flesh  and  fleece.*  And  if  you  will  look  back  to 
the  last  chapter  of  Munera  Pulveris^  and  especially  to  its 
definition  of  Royal  Mastership, — or  the  King's,  as  separated 

'  [Lettera  22,  fS  8,  14 ;  18,  §§  15-19 ;  and  11,  §§  8-10  (Vol.  XXVIL  pp.  378, 
381.  316-318,  187-189.    For  Fawcett's  refosal  of  the  challenge,  see  iM.,  p.  378  n.J 
■  [See  above,  p.  96.] 

*  'Ephesiana  iv.  28.] 

*  ;john  X.  11,  12.] 

*  [A  passage  in  Ruakin's  diary  shows  the  inspiration  under  which  he  wrote: — 

'^ May  21.— Yesterday  found  in  St  Mark's  the  Duke  and  his  People, 
and  had  a  glorious  hour,  in  the  quiet  gallery,  with  the  service  going  on 
— I  alone  up  there,  and  the  message  by  the  words  of  the  old  mosaicist 
given  me ;  and  found,  returning  home,  that  the  Sheffield  men  had  accepted 
my  laws,  and  wrote  to  them  in  return  that  they  should  stand  rentless." 
For  the  mosaic  referred  to,  see  8t.  Marks  SeH,  §  113  (Vol.  XXIV.  p.  296)u] 
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from  the  Hireling's,  or  Usurer's,  §  147;  and  read  what 
follows,  of  Mastership  expectant  of  Death,  §  152,* — you  will 
see  both  what  kind  of  laws  you  will  live  under;  and  also 
how  long  these  had  been  determined  in  my  mind,  before  I 
had  the  least  thought  of  being  forced  myself  to  take  any 
action  in  their  fulfilment.  For  indeed  I  knew  not,  till  this 
very  last  year  in  Venice,  whether  some  noble  of  England 
might  not  hear  and  understand  in  time,  and  take  upon 
himself  Mastership  and  Captaincy  in  this  sacred  war:  but 
final  sign  has  just  been  given  me  that  this  hope  is  vain ;  ^ 
and  on  looking  back  over  the  preparations  made  for  all 
these  things  in  former  years — I  see  it  must  be  my  own 
task,  with  such  strength  as  may  be  granted  me,  to  the 
end.  For  in  rough  approximation  of  date  nearest  to  the 
completion  of  the  several  pieces  of  my  past  work,  as  they 
are  built  one  on  the  other, — at  twenty,  I  wrote  Modem 
Painters;  at  thirty,  the  Stones  of  Venice;  at  forty,  Unto 
this  Last;  at  fifty,  the  Inaugural  Oxford  lectures;  and — ^if 
Fors  ClaxAgera  is  ever  finished  as  I  mean — it  will  mark 
the  mind  I  had  at  sixty;  and  leave  me  in  my  seventh 
day  of  life,  perhaps — ^to  rest.  For  the  code  of  all  I  had 
to  teach  will  then  be,  in  form,  as  it  is  at  this  hour,  in 
substance,  completed. 

Modem  Painters  taught  the  claim  of  all  lower  nature  on 
the  hearts  of  men;  of  the  rock,  and  wave,  and  herb,  as  a 
part  of  their  necessary  spirit  life;  in  all  that  I  now  bid 
you  to  do,  to  dress  the  earth  and  keep  it,'  I  am  fulfilling 
what  I  then  began.  The  Stones  of  Venice  taught  the  laws 
of  constructive  Art,  and  the  dependence  of  all  human  work 
or  edifice,  for  its  beauty,  on  the  happy  life  of  the  work- 
man. Unto  this  Last  taught  the  laws  of  that  life  itself, 
and  its  dependence  on  the  Sun  of  Justice:  the  Inaugural 
Oxford  lectures,  the  necessity  that  it  should  be  led,  and 
the  gracious  laws  of  beauty  and  labour  recognized,  by  the 


1 


Vol.  XVn.  pp.  260,  276] 


*  iThe   reference  ifl,  no   doubt,  to   the   resignation   of  the   first  Tmsteee   of 
St  George's  Guild  (Mr.  Cowper-Temple  and  Sir  Thomas  Aeland):  see  §  17.] 

*  [Genesis  ii.  15.     See  Modem  Pointers,  vol.  v.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  18).] 
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upper,  no  less  than  the  lower,  classes  of  England;  and 
lastly  Fors  Clavigera  has  declared  the  relation  of  these  to 
each  other,  and  the  only  possible  conditions  of  peace  and 
honour,  for  low  and  high,  rich  and  poor,  together,  in  the 
holding  of  that  first  Estate,  under  the  only  Despot,  God,^ 
from  which  whoso  £gi11s,  angel  or  man,  is  kept,  not  mythi- 
cally nor  disputably,  but  here  in  visible  horror  of  chains 
under  darkness  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day:'  and  in 
keeping  which  service  is  perfect  freedom,'  and  inheritance 
of  all  that  a  loving  Creator  can  give  to  His  creatures,  and 
an  immortal  Father  to  His  children. 

15.  This,  then,  is  the  message,  which,  knowing  no  more 
as  I  unfolded  the  scroll  of  it,  what  next  would  be  written 
there,  than  a  blade  of  grass  knows  what  the  form  of  its 
fruit  shall  be,  I  have  been  led  on  year  by  year  to  speak, 
even  to  this  its  end. 

And  now  it  seems  to  me,  looking  back  over  the  various 
fragments  of  it  written  since  the  year  1860,  Unto  this 
Last,  Time  and  Tide,  Munera  Pulveris,  and  Eagle's  Nest, 
together  with  the  seven  years'  volumes*  of  Fors  Clavigera, 
that  it  has  been  clearly  "^  enough  and  repeatedly  enough 
spoken  for  those  who  will  hear:  and  that,  after  such 
indexed  summary  of  it  as  I  may  be  able  to  give  in  the 
remaining  numbers  of  this  seventh  volume,^  I  should  set 
aside  this  political  work  as  sufficiently  done;  and  enter  into 
my  own  rest,  and  your  next  needed  service,  by  completing 
the  bye-law  books  of  Botany  and  Grcology*  for  St.  George's 

*  The  complaints  of  several  of  my  friends  that  they  cannot  understand 
me  lead  me  the  more  to  think  that  I  am  multiplying  words  in  vain.  I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  if  they  once  made  the  resolution  that  nothing  should 
stay  them  from  doing  right  when  they  once  knew  what  the  right  was^ 
they  would  understand  me  fast  enoughJ 


'See  above,  p.  111.] 
;jttde  6.1 

'Prayer-book ;  the  Second  Collect,  for  Peace.    See  Seven  Lamps,  ch.  vii.  §  2 
(Vol.  VIII.  p.  249).l 


.Of  the  original  edition.] 
'  'Compare  aoove^  p.  13.] 
•  [Prowrpina  and  Deucaiion.] 

7     Rnflkin   in  h\a  nnmr  mtLi" 


Raskin  iu  his  copy  marks  this  as  ''the  most  solemn  note."] 
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schools,  together  with  so  much  law  of  art  as  it  may  be 
possible  to  explain  or  exhibit,  under  the  foul  conditions  of 
the  age. 

16.  Respecting  all  these  purposes,  here  are  some  words 
of  Plato's,^  which  reverently  and  thankfully  adopting  also 
for  my  own,  I  pray  you  to  read  thoughtfully,  and  abide 
by: — 

'* Since,  then^  we  are  going  to  establish  laws;  and  there  have  been 
chosen  bj  as  guardians  of  these  laws^  and  we  ourselves  are  in  the  sunset 
of  life,  and  these  guardians  are  joung  in  comparison  of  us,  we  must  at  the 
same  time  write  the  laws  themselves ;  and,  so  far  as  possible,  make  these 
chosen  keepers  of  them  able  to  write  laws  also,  when  there  shall  be  need. 
And  therefore  we  will  say  to  them,  'Oh  our  friends,  saviours  of  law,  we 
indeed,  in  all  matters  concerning  which  we  make  law,  shall  leave  many 
things  aside  unnoticed:  how  can  it  be  otherwise?  Nevertheless,  in  the 
total  system,  and  in  what  is  chief  of  its  parts,  we  will  not  leave,  to  the 
best  of  our  power,  anything  that  shall  not  be  encompassed  by  strict  out- 
line,  as  with  a  painter's  first  determination  of  his  subject  within  some  exact 
limit.  This  line,  then,  that  we  have  drawn  round,  it  will  be  for  you  after, 
wards  to  fill.  And  to  what  you  must  look,  and  keep  for  ever  in  your 
view  as  you  complete  the  body  of  law,  it  behoves  you  to  hear.  For,  indeed, 
the  Spartan  Megillus,  and  the  Cretan  Qinias,  and  I,  Athenian,  have  many 
a  time  agreed  on  this  great  purpose  among  ourselves;  but  now  we  would 
have  you  our  disciples  to  fe^  with  us  also,  looking  to  the  same  things  to 
which  we  have  consented  with  each  other  that  the  lawgiver  and  law- 
goardian  should  look.  And  this  consent  of  ours  was  in  one  great  sum  and 
head  of  all  purposes :  namely,  that  a  man  should  be  made  good,  having 
the  virtues  of  soul  which  belong  to  a  man ;  and  that  whatever  occupations, 
whatever  disciplines,  whatever  possessions^  desires,  opinions,  and  instruc- 
tions, contribute  to  this  end,  whether  in  male  or  female,  young  or  old, 
of  all  that  dwell  together  in  our  state,  those,  with  all  zeal,  are  to  be 
appointed  and  pursued  through  the  whole  of  life:  and  as  for  things  other 
than  such,  which  are  impediments  to  virtue,  that  no  soul  in  the  state  shall 
show  itself  as  prizing  or  desiring  them.  And  this  shall  be  so  finally  and 
sternly  established,  that  if  it  became  impossible  to  maintain  the  city,  so 
ordered,  in  the  presence  of  its  enemies,  then  its  inhabitants  should  rather 
choose  to  leave  their  city  for  ever,  and  bear  any  hardship  in  exile,  than 
submit  to  any  yoke  put  on  them  by  baser  men,  or  change  their  legislation 
for  any  other  which  would  make  them  baser  themselves.  This  was  the 
vezy  head  and  front  of  all  that  we  consented  in,  to  which  we  would,  now, 
that  you  our  disciples  looking  also,  should  praise  or  blame  the  laws  we 
have  made ;  such  of  them  as  have  no  real  power  to  this  noble  end,  reject ; 
but  such  as  contribute  to  it,  salute;  and  affectionately  receiving  them, 
live  in  them ;  but  to  all  other  wav  of  life  leading  to  anything  eke  than 
such  good,  you  must  bid  farewell.'  ' 

*  [law,  vi.  770.] 
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Affairs  of  the  Company. 

quite  justifiable,  but — ^in  my  absence  from  England — very  incon- 
venienty  hesitation  of  our  trustees  to  re-invest  any  part  of  our  capital  without 
ascertaining  for  themselves  the  safety  of  the  investment,  has  retarded  the 
completion  of  the  purchase  of  Abbey-dale :  and  the  explanations  which^  now 
that  the  Company  is  actually  beginning  its  work,  I  felt  it  due  to  our  trustees 
to  give,  more  clearly  than  heretofore,  of  its  necessary  methods  of  action 
respecting  land,  have  issued  in  the  resignation  of  our  present  trustees,  with 
the  immediately  resulting  necessity  that  the  estate  of  Abbey-dale  should  be 
vested  in  me  only  until  I  can  find  new  trustees.  I  have  written  at  once 
to  the  kind  donor  of  our  land  in  Worcestershire,^  and  to  other  friends, 
requesting  them  to  undertake  the  office.  But  this  important  and  difficult 
business,  coming  upon  me  just  as  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the  twelfth-century 
divinity  of  the  mosaics  of  St.  Mark's,  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  apology  to  my 
readers  for  the  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  present  number  of  For$.  I 
have,  however,  myself  guaranteed  the  completion  of  the  purchase  of  Abbey- 
dale  to  the  owner :  and  as,  God  willing,  I  shall  be  at  home  now  in  a  fortnight,^ 
will  get  the  estate  vested  under  new  trustees  with  utmost  speed.  Re* 
specting  the  future  tenants  of  it,  I  have  pleasant  intelligence,  but  do  not 
care  to  be  hasty  in  statement  of  so  important  matters.' 

18.  (II.)  Aflairs  of  the  Master. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  any  of  my  readers — but  there  is  chance  that  some 
who  hear  and  tidk  of  me  tvithout  reading  me — will  fancy  that  I  have  begun 
to  be  tired  of  my  candour  in  exposition  of  personal  expenses.  Nothing  would 
amuse  me  more,  on  the  contrary,  than  a  complete  history  of  what  the  last 
six  months  have  cost  me ;  but  it  would  take  me  as  long  to  write  that,  as 
an  account  of  the  theology  of  St.  Mark's,^  which  I  am  minded  to  give  the 
time  to  instead,  as  a  more  important  matter ;  and,  for  the  present,  to  cease 
talk  of  myself.  The  following  statement,  by  Miss  Hill,  of  the  nature  and 
value  of  the  property  which  I  intend  to  make  over  next  year  to  the  St 

^  [Mr.  George  Baker,  who  accepted  the  offiee  of  trustee ;  the  other  new  tmslee 
was  Mr.  Q.  Talbot :  see  Letter  79,  §  14  (p.  164).] 

'  [Ruudn  reached  home,  after  a  winter  and  spring  spent  in  Venice,  on  June  16f 
1877.    A  month  later  he  went  to  see  Mr.  Baker  at  Birmind^am.] 

*  [For  later  references,  see  pp.  207,  278,  and  Vol.  XXX.] 

*  [In  ch.  viii.  of  the  Third  Part  of  St.  Marias  But,  which  was  issued  in  July 
1879.] 
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George's  Company^  is  more  dear  than  I  could  before  give;  and  I  am  sore 
that  at  least  this  portion  of  the  Society's  property  will  be  rightly  managed 
(or  them. 

''The  houses  owned  by  Mr.  Ruskin  in  Paradise  Place  are  three  in  nomber.  They 
are  held  of  the  Duke  of  Portland^  under  a  lease  of  which  forty-one  years  are  un- 
expired. The  houses  are  subject  to  a  ground-rent  of  £4  each.  Air.  Ruskin  invested 
£800  at  first  in  these  houses.  About  £160  of  this  sum  has  been  repaid  out  of  the 
smplus  rents^  and  has  been  by  his  desire  reinvested  in  the  Temperance  Buildinff 
Society,  4,  Ludgate  HilL  It  stands  for  convenience  of  management  in  his  name  and 
my  own,  but  is  of  course  all  his.  He  has  more  than  once  expressed  his  wish  that 
it  should  some  day  be  employed  spun  for  a  similar  Durpose  as  at  first ;  but  that  is 
for  him  to  determine.  Ine  remainder  of  the  capital,  £640,  bears  interest  at  five 
per  cent  Every  ;^ear  the  capital  in  the  houses,  of  course,  decreases;  that  in  the 
Temperance  Bnildmg  Society  increases.  The  latter  bears  a  varying  rate  of  interest ; 
it  has  not  amounted  to  five  per  cent  for  some  years.  The  investment  can  be  altered 
if  a  month's  notice  is  at  any  time  ^ven* 

'^'Mr.  Ruskin's  other  property  in  Marylebone  is  freehold.  It  consists  of  one 
house  in  the  Marylebone  Road,  and  five  in  Freshwater  Place,  besides  a  small  open 
space  used  as  a  plav-ground.  The  capital  invested  was  £2&S0,  and  bears  interest 
at  five  per  cent  lifr.  Ruskin  has  directed  me  to  expend  £84  of  this  money  yearly 
on  any  good  object  I  have  in  hand  for  the  benent  of  the  poor ;  and  uie  first 
payment  in  accordance  with  this  desire  of  his  has  just  been  made.  During  the 
years  he  has  owned  the  property  previously,  the  entire  five  per  cent  has  luways 
Deen  oaid  direct  to  him. 

''Mr.  Ruskin  last  year  asked  me  to  take  charge  of  a  house  of  which  he  holds 
the  lease  in  Paddington  Street'  I  have  not  had  we  care  of  it  long  enough  to  be 
sure  how  it  will  answer ;  but  as  no  capital  was,  as  fiEU-  as  I  know,  expended,  and 
the  rent  to  the  ground  landlord  is  considerable,  I  shall  be  well  satisfied  if  it  is 
entirely  self-supporting,  which  I  quite  hope  it  may  be. 


€€ 


OoTAViA  Hill, 


'eth  AprU,  1877.*' 


19.  (III.)  ''Professor  Goldwin  Smtth  at  Rrabing.— There  was  a  large  and 
fiiahionable  gathering  on  \rednesday  afternoon  at  the  opening  of  the  Victoria  Hall, 
Reading,  a  new  public  building,  with  club  rooms  en  ntite,  erected  at  the  east  end 
of  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  means  of  recreation  to  this  ramdly-in- 
ereasing  neighbourhood.  The  inaugural  address  was  delivered  by  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith,  who  is  a  native  and  was  a  former  resident  in  the  town : — 

'"The  learned  ffentleman  commented  upon  the  marvellous  changes  that  had 
taken  place  in  Reacung  since  he  was  a  boy.  A  crisis  had  arrived  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  whether  England  would  successfully  surmount  it 
or  not  would  depend  mainly  upon  the  character  qf  the  working  men.  The  growth  of 
wealth  during  the  twenty  years  preceding  1872  had  been  something  marvellous 
and  beyond  all  previous  experience.  There  had  been  nothing  in  the  commercial 
history  of  any  country,  of  either  ancient  or  modern  times,  that  would  compare 
with  the  mass  of  opulence  of  England  of  the  present  dav,' — {e»g.,  nobody  can  have 
bntter  for  their  children's  bread :  see  next  article*).  'The  speaker  then  proceeded 
to  review  the  causes  of  this  vast  prosperity,  to  see  if  they  were  such  as  could 
firmly  be  relied  upon,  or  whether  it  was  merely  a  transitory  flow  of  wealth.     In 

»  [See  above,  p.  102 ;  and  below,  pp.  364-360.] 

'  rrhe  house  that  had  been  used  as  a  tea^hop :  see  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  204.] 
'  [See  also,  for  other  references  to  this  passage.  Letters  79,  80,  81  (pp.  152, 
182,  204).] 
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part^  the  sources  of  wealth  were  doe  to  the  fortanate  position  of  England,  the 
great  variety  of  its  mineral  and  other  resources,  and,  ahove  all,  the  steady,  energetic, 
and  industrious  character  qf  her  working  men*  (not  in  the  least,  yon  obsttre,  to 
that  of  their  masters ;  who  have  nevertiieless  got  the  wealth,  have  not  they,  Mr. 
Smith?).  'In  part,  the  sources  of  wealth  were  accidental  and  transitoir.  The 
close  of  the  great  wars  of  Na^leon  left  England  the  only  mann&ctanng  and 
almost  the  onhr  maritime  power  m  the  world.  The  manafactnres  of  other  countries 
were  destroyea  by  the  desolating  inroads  of  war,  and  their  mercantile  marine  was 
almost  swept  from  the  seas.  Add  to  these  £bm^  that  England  was  the  banker  of 
the  world,  and  they  would  understand  the  great  source  of  England's  wealth.  The 
wars  were,  however,  now  over,  and  other  nations  were  entering  into  competition, 
and  now  ihiB  country  had  formidable  rivals  in  Germany  and  Belgium  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  they  must  expect  them  to  take  tiieir  own  part  in 
having  manufactories,  though  it  would  be  possible  for  England  to  open  up  new 
countries  for  produce.  England  must  expect  competitors,  too,  in  her  carryinfi^  trade, 
and  they  all  knew  that  the  bank  of  the  worla  went  where  the  principcd  trade 
was  done.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  bank  of  the  world  was  at 
Amsterdam.  They  must  expect,  therefore/  that  some  of  the  accidental  and  tran- 
sitory sources  of  superiority  would  pass  away.  All  the  more  necessary  was  it  there- 
fore that  the  main  source  of  prosperity,  the  character  of  the  workmen,  should  remain 
unimpaired.  It  was  impossible  to  say  that  there  were  not  dai^rs  threatening  the 
character  of  the  working  men,  for  the  rapid  increase  of  ('  their  masters' ')  wealth, 
with  the  sudden  rise  of  wages,  had  exposed  them  to  many  temptations.  It  was  of 
no  use  beinff  censorious.  The  upper  classes  of  the  land  had,  for  the  most  part, 
spent  their  large  wealth  in  enjo^nnents  suited  to  their  tastes'  (as  for  instance. — 
Mr.  Smith  }),  '  and  they  must  not  be  surprised  that  working  men  should  act  like- 
wise, though  their  taste  might  not  be  so  refined.  It  was  appalling  to  see  how 
large  an  amount  of  wages  was  spent  in  drink.  The  decay  qfthe  industrial  classes  of 
England  would  he  disastrous  to  her  in  proportion  to  her  previous  prosperity,  because 
the  past  had  of  course  incressed  the  population  of  England  to  an  enormous  extent, 
and  should  the  wealth  and  industry  of  the  land  pass  away,  this  vast  mass  would 
become  a  population  of  penury  and  suffering.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  went  on  to  say 
that  he  understood  that  the  present  institution  had  this  object  in  view:  to  draw 
away  the  artisan  from  places  where  he  was  tempted  to  indulgences,  to  places  of 
more  rational  entertainment,  and  where  the  same  temptations  would  not  spread 
their  snares  before  him.  He  expressed  his  sympathy  witn  the  moral  crusade  move- 
ment instituted  by  the  teetotalers,  but  he  aoubted  the  efficacy  of  restrictive  legis- 
lation on  this  suDJect.  The  Anglo-American  race  was  an  exceedingly  temperate 
people,  and  the  restrictive  measures  adopted  in  some  parts  of  the  country  were 
ratiier  the  expression  than  the  cause  of  temperance,  but  their  effsct  in  restraining 
the  habits  of  the  intemperate  was  not  very  great.  In  proof  of  this  he  quoted  the 
effBCt  of  the  Drunken  Act  of  Canada,  a  permissive  measure  which  had  been  adopted 
in  Prince  Edward's  County.  He  was  ready  enough,  he  had  told  his  friends  in 
Canada,  to  co-operate  in  favour  of  strong  measures  if  they  could  show  him  there 
was  a  desperate  emergency,  and  in  his  judgment  the  only  one  way  to  prevent 
liquor  being  drunk  was  to  prevent  it  being  made ;  but  if  they  simply  wiwed  to 
harass  the  retail  trade,  they  would  have  a  constant  amount  of  contrabandism  and 
habitual  violation  of  the  law.  Therefore  he  had  not  that  confidence  that  many 
good  and  wise  men  had  in  restrictive  legislation,  though  he  could  sympathise  with 
their  aim.  They  could  all  concur,  however,  in  removing  temptation  out*  of  the 
way  of  the  working  men  and  providing  counter  attractions,  and  that  he  understood 
was  their  object  in  erecting  tne  present  building.  A  man  who  had  been  working 
all  day  must  have  some  enioyment,  and  they  would  provide  it  as  best  suited  to 
the  taste'  (in  the  next  article  the  public  ai«  required  to  accommodate  their  tastes 
to  the  nutriment) ;  '  and,  therefore,  as  these  were  the  objects  of  the  present  estab- 
lishment, they  deserved  hearty  sympathy  and  support.' 

"A.  fancy  fair  was  then  opened,  which  will  extend  over  three'  days,  in  aid  of 
the  objects  of  the  institution. 
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20.  (IV.)  "Ai>ULTERATBD  BuTTBR. — ^The  msnn&ctore  of  those  unpleBsant  com- 
pounds,  '  butterine/  '  margarine,'  and  their  congeners,  is,  we  hear,  makmg  rapid  pro- 
gress. Indeed,  there  seems  a  dismal  probability  that  these  objectionable  compounds 
will  soon  almofit  entirely  supersede  the  genuine  article  in  the  market  To  a  large 
extent,  the  public  will  be  absolutely  compelled  by  circumstances  to  aecommoeUUs 
their  tattet  to  thi9  new  form  of  nutriment.  They  may  be  quite  ready  to  pay,  as  at 
present,  Is.  lOd.  to  28.  per  lb.  for  the  best  Devonshire  or  Aylesbury,  but  the  option 
will  no  longer  remain  m  their  hands.  Here  is  the  modtu  operandi  by  which  a 
malevolent  mte  is  compassing  the  penpetnal  nausea  of  butter  gourmets.  To  manu- 
fiuTture  butterine  and  margarine,  the  mrst  step  is  to  obtain  a  supply  of  real  butter. 
This  must  be  of  the  finest  quality.  Inferior  descriptioos  do  not  sufficiently  disguise 
the  rank  flavour  of  the  ht  which  forms  about  nine-tenths  of  the  manufactured 
article.  Having  procured  a  sufficient  quantity  of  prime  Devonshire,  the  manufiic- 
turer  next  proceeds  to  amalgamate  it  with  beef-fiit,  until  he  has  obtained  a  product 
marvellously  resembling  pure  batter.  This  nasty  stuff  costs  about  6d.  per  Id.,  and 
the  manufacturer,  therefore,  makes  a  handsome  profit  by  retailing  it  at  from  lOd. 
to  Is.  per  lb.  to  that  large  class  of  the  community  which  believes  in  the  saving 
efficacy  of  small  economies.  The  quantity  of  first-class  butter  in  the  market  is 
strictly  limited,  and  is  incapable  of  beiu^  increased.  Alreadv  the  demand  ^most 
outruns  the  supply,  as  is  proved  by  the  high  nrice  commanded  by  such  descriptions 
in  the  market  What,  then,  will  be  the  result  when  the  manufacturers  of  snoddy 
butter  come  to  bid  for  the  article?  Some  experts  go  so  far  as  to  predict  that 
Devonshire  butter  will  fetch  Ss.  per  lb.  before  another  twelve  montns,  through 
the  operation  of  this  competition.  On  the  other  hand,  inferior  sorts  will  be  alto- 
gether driven  out  of  the  market  by  the  new  compound,  which  is,  we  believe,  more 
palatable,  and  60  per  cent  cheaper.     Under  these  depressing  circumstances,  we  can 

^Dut  trust  some  other  means  may  be  found  for  disguising  tne  rancid  taste  of  beef 

'fat     It  would  be  hard,  indeed^  if  butter  connoisseurs  in  moderate  circumstances 

were  condemned  to  the  Hobson's  choice  of  margarine  or  nothing." — Land  and  Water, ^ 

21.  Very  hard  indeed;  but  inevitable,  with  much  other  hardness,  under 
modem  conditions  of  prosperity. 

I  must  briefly  explain  to  you  the  error  under  which  our  press-writers 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  and  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  are  all 
labouring. 

They  have  ftot  into  the  quite  infinitely  and  diabolically  stupid  habit  of 
thinking  that  the  increase  of  money  is  the  increase  of  prosperity. 

Suppose  at  this  moment  every  man  in  Sheffield  had  a  thousand  pounds, 
in  gold,  put  into  his  coat  pockets.  What  would  be  the  consequence? 
"You  would  all  buy  all  you  wanted"? 

But  do  you  think  all  you  want  is  in  Sheffield,  then?  You  would 
gobble  up  all  the  turtle — first  come  first  served — drink  all  the  beer,  dress 

your  wives  in  all  the  silks,  and  then  in  a  little  while Stand  staring  at 

each  other,  with  nothing  to  eat,  drink,  or  put  on,  shaking  your  gold  in 
your  pockets.  "  You  would  send  somewhere  else  "  ?  Yes,  I  dare  say ;  but 
then,  mind  you,  the  prosperity  is  to  be  universal.  Everybody  in  Bradford 
and  Halifax  has  a  thousand  pounds  in  hU  pocket,  and  all  the  turtle  and 
beer  are  gone^  long  ago,  there,  too. 

^^Oh — ^but  you  would  send  abroad"?    Yes,  I  dare  say.     But  the  pros- 

Erity  is  to  be  world-wide:  everybody  in  France  has  a  thousand  pounds  in 
r  pockets,  and  all  the  turtle  and  champagne  are  gone  there,  too,  since 
yesterday  at  five  o'clock — and  everjrthing  is  at  fi&mine  prices  everywhere, 

>  [January  13, 1877.    For  another  reference  to  the  article^  see  Letter  79  (p.  162)i] 
*  [At  this  time  Sir  Stafford  Northoote  held  the  office.] 
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and  will  soon  be — for  no  price  to  be  had  anywhere.  That  is  your  '' uni- 
versal prosperily/'  according  to  the  word  of  the  devil.  But  the  word  of 
God  is  that  the  increase  of  prosperity  is  increase^  not  of  money,  but 
money's  worth. 

22.  (V.)  Several  of  my  readers  have  asked  me  to  write  a  letter  to  boys 
as  well  as  to  girls.  Here  is  some  advice  respecting  them,  which  I  cannot 
better : — 

''A  Plea  for  Boys.— The  Rev.  Thomas  Street  sends  to  the  New  York  Chrit' 
Han  Union  *  A  Plea  for  Boys/  in  the  coarse  of  which  he  says : — '  Every  hoy^  if  he 
is  in  sound  healthy  has  an  excess  of  energy  which  roust  find  an  outlet  The  mother 
is  alarmed  and  worried  at  what  she  calls  nis  mischievous  proclivities.  He  is  always 
breaking  things,  is  never  still,  is  always  in  the  way,  wanting  to  act  outside  of  house- 
hold law.  He  keeps  the  good  mother  and  sister  in  a  constant  fever.  Their  biU 
noire  is  a  rainv  day,  when  Charley  can't  go  outdoors  to  play ;  a  school  vacation  is 
a  burden  hara  to  be  borne,  and  the  result  is,  Charley  must  be  packed  off  to  a 
distant  boarding-school,  not  so  much  for  his  education,  but  to  get  rid  of  him.  If, 
as  we  hold,  the  interests  of  husband  and  wife  are  one,  and  it  is  essential  to  train 
the  girl  for  wifehood  in  all  household  duties,  it  is  eaually  so  to  train  the  boy  for 
his  ^rt  in  the  same  direction.  He  should  be  under  llie  law  of  home  order,  taught 
to  bs  as  neat  and  tidy  as  a  eirl ;  to  arrange  his  bed-clothing  and  furniture,  instead 
of  leaving  it  to  his  sister  to  do.  He  should  have  provided  hmti  needles,  thread,  and 
buttons,  and  be  taught  their  use,  that  he  may  not  be  subjected  in  manhood  to  that 
terror  of  nervous  men,  a  buttonless  shirt.  He  should  take  lessons  from  the  eook, 
and  be  capable  of  preparing  a  wholesome  dinner.  He  should  learn  how  to  do  the 
multitude  of  little  thmffs  that  are  constantly  demanding  attention  in  the  house. 
There  is  no  knowledge,  however  trivial,  that  will  not  at  some  time  come  into  service. 
It  is  said  that  a  ^^  Jack  of  all  trades  is  master  of  none,"  but  he  need  not  make 
himself  master.  He  may  know  enough  of  the  general  principles  of  mechanics  to  be 
able  to  repair  wastes,  and  keep  things  in  order.  If  a  swollen  door  sticks,  he  should 
know  how  to  ease  it.  If  a  hin^  creaks,  how  to  get  at  it  and  stop  its  music.  If 
a  lock  or  a  clock  is  out  of  repair,  how  to  take  it  to  pieces  and  arrange  it  properly. 
If  a  pipe  or  a  pan  leaks,  how  to  use  iron  and  solder  for  its  benefit.  If  the  seams 
of  a  tuD  are  open,  how  to  cooper  it.  If  a  glass  is  broken  in  a  sash,  how  to  set 
another.  How  to  hang  paper  on  walk,  and  use  brush  and  paint  and  putty.  How 
to  m^e  a  fire,  and  lay  a  carpet,  and  hang  a  curtain.  Every  boy  may  learn  enough 
of  these  things  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  calling  a  cobbhnff  mechaivic  to  his 
house  when  he  is  a  man.  And  he  wlU  delight  to  learn  them.  He  will  take  in- 
finite pleasure  in  the  employment  Nothing  makes  a  boy  feel  so  proud  as  to  be  able 
to  do  things.  His  workahop  will  be  his  paradise.  He  will  have  his  mind  occupied 
and  amused  with  utilities.  He  will  be  led  to  think,  to  reflect,  and  invent  Neither 
need  this  interfere  with  his  studies  or  his  plays ;  he  will  pursue  and  enjoy  them  with 
more  zest.  It  is  idleness,  aimlessuess,  that  is  ruining  our  boys.  With  nothing 
attractive  to  do  at  home,  they  are  in  the  streets  or  in  worse  places,  expending 
their  energies  and  feeding  their  desires  fbr  entertainment  upon  follies.'" 

23.  (VI.)  The  following  letter,  from  one  of  our  brave  and  gentle  com* 
panions,  has  encouraged  me  in  my  own  duties,  and  will,  I  trust,  guide  no 
less  than  encourage  others  in  theirs: — 

''SoARBOBouoB,  WkU  Sundajf,  1877. 

^'Deab  Master, — I  write  to  acquaint  you  with  our  removal  from  Skelton  to 
Scarborough,  and  how  it  happened.  At  Newby  Hall  Farm  (where  I  was  employed 
as  carpenter)  is  a  steam-engine  which  they  use  for  thrashing,  chopping,  pumping. 
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and  sawing  par^oees;  the  blackamitli  acts  as  engineer.  It  ^t  out  somehow  that 
I  understood  engines  and  machinery ;  and  the  blacksmith  at  tunes  was  hvusj  shoeing 
horses  when  he  was  wanted  at  the  engine,  so  I  was  asked  to  attend  to  it  for  an 
hour  or  so,  which  I  did  at  frequent  intervals.  In  April,  1876,  we  got  a  change 
in  &rm  manager — a  regular  stMm-go-ahead  sort  of  a  man,  with  great  ideas  of 
'modem  improvements,'  and  with  him  more  work  to  he  done  through  the  engine, 
which  used  to  work  two  or  three  days  a  month,  but  now  three  or  four  days  a 
week,  and  I  came  to  be  looked  upon  by  him  as  engineer.  I  remonstrated  with 
him  two  or  three  times,  telling  him  that  it  was  quite  contrary  to  my  views  and 
wishes,  and  that  I  hoped  he  would  free  me  from  it.  Well,  winter  comes,  with  its 
wet  weather,  and  the  labourers,  numbering  about  thirtv,  had  to  work  out  in  all 
the  bad  weather,  or  else  go  home  and  lose  their  pay  of  course,  the  engine  all  the 
time  hard  at  work  doing  that  which  they  very  comfortably  might  be  doing  under 
cover,  and  so  saving  them  from  hunger  or  rheumatism.  Well,  this  sort  of  thing 
cut  me  up  very  much,  and  my  wife  and  I  talked  the  matter  over  several  times, 
and  we  were  determined  that  I  should  do  it  no  lonfi;er,  let  the  consequence  be  what 
it  may;  so  at  Christmas  I  told  him  that  with  the  closinff  year  I  should  finish 
with  tJie  engine.  He  said  he  was  very  sorry,  etc.,  but  if  f  £d  I  should  have  to 
leave  altogether.  On  New  Year's  morning  he  asked  me  if  I  was  determined  on 
what  I  said,  and  I  answered  yes ;  so  he  told  me  to  pack  my  tools  and  go,  and  so 
ended  m^  work  at  Newby  Hall  Farm.  The  parson  and  one  or  two  kindly  wishing 
ladies  wished  to  interceae  fbr  me,  but  I  told  them  that  I  did  not  desire  it,  for  I 
meant  what  I  said,  and  he  understood  me.  Well,  I  sought  about  for  other  em- 
ployment, and  eventually  started  work  here  at  Scarborough  with  Mr.  Bland,  joined 
and  builder,  and  we  have  got  nicely  settled  down  again,  with  a  full  determination 
to  steer  dear  of  steam. 

'^  Remaining  yours  humbly, 

"John  Guy.* 
"J.  RusKiK,  Esq." 

^  [For  another  letter  from  John  Guy,  see  Letter  85,  f  9  (p.  326).] 
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LETTER  79 
LIFE  GUARDS  OF  NEW  LIFE^ 

Hernb  Hill,  IBth  June,  1877. 

1.  Some  time  since,  at  Venice,  a  pamphlet  on  social  subjects 
was  sent  me  by  its  author— expecting  my  sympathy,  or  by 
way  of  bestowing  on  me  his  own.  I  cut  the  following 
sentence  out  of  it,  which,  falling  now  out  of  my  pocket- 
book,  I  find  presented  to  me  by  Fors  as  a  proper  introduc- 
tion to  things  needing  further  declaration  this  month: — 

''It  is  indeed  a  most  blessed  provision  that  men  will  not  work  without 
wages;  if  they  did,  society  would  be  overthrown  from  its  roots.  A  man 
who  would  give  his  labour  for  nothing  would  be  a  social  monster." 

This  sentence,  although  written  by  an  extremely  foolish, 
and  altogether  insignificant,  person,  is  yet,  it  seems  to  me, 
worth  preserving,  as  one  of  the  myriad  voices,  more  and 
more  unanimous  daily,  of  a  society  which  is  itself  a  monster ; 
founding  itself  on  the  New  Commandment,  Let  him  that 
hateth  God,  hate  his  brother  also.* 

A  society  to  be  indeed  overthrown  from  its  roots ;  and 
out  of  which,  my  Sheffield  workmen,  you  are  now  called 
into  this  very  **  monstrosity '*  of  labour,  not  for  wages,  but 
for  the  love  of  God  and  man;  and  on  this  piece  of  British 
ground,  freely  yielded  to  you,  to  free-heartedness  of  unselfish 
toil. 

^  [See  below^  §  4.  ''The  Social  Monster"  (see  §  1)  was  a  rejected  title  for  this 
Letter.  Ruskin  also  wrote  on  the  wrapper  of  his  copy  "  Art — Manchester  Letter — 
and  Grosvenor  Gallery^"  as  a  summary  of  its  contents.] 

'  [''And  this  commandment  have  we  from  him^  Tliat  he  who  loveth  God  love 
his  brother  also"  (1  John  iv.  21).] 
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2.  Looking  back  to  the  history  of  guilds  of  trade  in 
England,  and  of  Europe  generally,  together  with  that  of 
the  great  schools  of  Venice,  I  perceive  the  real  ground 
of  their  decay  to  have  lain  chiefly  in  the  conditions  of 
selfishness  and  isolation  which  were  more  or  less  involved 
in  their  vow  of  fraternity,  and  their  laws  of  apprenticeship. 
And  in  the  outset  of  your  labour  here  on  St.  George's 
ground,  I  must  warn  you  very  earnestly  against  the  notion 
of  "co-operation"  as  the  policy  of  a  privileged  number  of 
persons  for  their  own  advantage.  You  have  this  land  given 
you  for  your  work,  that  you  may  do  the  best  you  can  for 
all  men;  you  are  bound  by  certain  laws  of  work,  that  the 
"best  you  can"  may  indeed  be  good  and  exemplary;  and 
although  I  shall  endeavour  to  persuade  you  to  accept  nearly 
every  law  of  the  old  guilds,  that  acceptance,  I  trust,  will 
be  with  deeper  understanding  of  the  wide  purposes  of  so 
narrow  fellowship,  and  (if  the  thought  is  not  too  foreign  to 
your  present  temper)  more  in  the  spirit  of  a  body  of  monks 
gathered  for  missionary  service,  than  of  a  body  of  trades- 
men gathered  for  the  promotion  even  of  the  honestest  and 
usefuUest  trade. 

8.  It  is  indeed  because  I  have  seen  you  to  be  capable 
of  co-operation,  and  to  have  conceived  among  yourselves 
the  necessity  of  severe  laws  for  its  better  enforcement,  that 
I  have  determined  to  make  the  first  essay  of  St.  George's 
work  at  Sheffield.  But  I  do  not  think  you  have  yet 
learned  that  such  unity  of  effort  can  only  be  vital  or 
successful  when  organized  verily  for  the  "interests  of  Eng- 
land"*— not  for  your  own;  and  that  the  mutiny  against 
co-operative  law  which  you  have  hitherto  selfishly,  and 
therefore  guiltily,  sought  to  punish,  is  indeed  to  be  punished 
for  precisely  the  same  reasons  as  mutiny  in  the  Channel 
Fleet 

I  noticed  that  there  was  some  report  of  such  a  thing 
the  other  day, — ^but  discredited  by  the  journals  in  which  it 

»  [See  above,  p.  128.] 
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appeared,  on  the  ground  of  the  impossibility  that  men 
trained  as  om*  British  sailors  are,  should  disobey  their  oflScers, 
unless  under  provocation  which  no  modem  conditions  of 
the  service  could  involve.  How  long  is  it  to  be  before 
these  virtues  of  loyalty  and  obedience  shall  be  conceived 
as  capable  of  development,  no  less  in  employments  which 
have  some  useful  end,  and  fruitful  power,  than  in  those 
which  are  simply  the  moral  organization  of  massacre,  and 
the  mechanical  reduplication  of  ruin  1 

4.  When  I  wrote  privately  to  one  of  your  representatives, 
the  other  day,  that  Abbeydale  was  to  be  yielded  to  your 
occupation  rent-free,*  you  received  the  announcement  with 
natural,  but,  I  must  now  tell  you,  with  thoughtless,  grati- 
tude. I  ask  you  no  rent  for  this  land,  precisely  as  a  captain 
of  a  ship  of  the  line  asks  no  rent  for  her  deck,  cleared 
for  action.  You  are  called  into  a  Christian  ship  of  war; 
— ^not  hiring  a  corsair's  hull,  to  go  forth  and  rob  on  the 
high  seas.  And  you  will  find  the  engagements  you  have 
made  only  tenable  by  a  continual  reference  to  tiie  cause 
for  which  you  are  contending, — not  to  the  advantage  you 
hope  to  reap. 

But  observe  also,  that  while  you  suffer  as  St.  George's 
soldiers,  he  answers  for  your  lives,  as  every  captain  must 
answer  for  the  lives  of  his  soldiers.  Your  ranks  shall  not 
be  thinned  by  disease  or  famine,  tmcared  for, — ^any  more 
than  those  of  the  Life  Guards;  and  the  simple  question 
for  each  one  of  you,  every  day,  will  be,  not  how  he  and 
his  family  are  to  live,  for  your  bread  and  water  will  be 
sure;  but  how  much  good  service  you  can  do  to  your 
country.  You  will  have  only  to  consider,  each  day,  how 
much,  with  an  earnest  day's  labour,  you  can  produce,  of 
any  useful  things  you  are  able  to  manufacture.  These  you 
are  to  sell  at  absolutely  fixed  prices,  for  ready  money  only ; 

.*  Practically  bo.  The  tenants  must  legally  be  bound  to  pay  the  same 
rent  as  on  the  other  estates  of  St.  George;  but  in  this  case,  the  rents 
will  be  entirely  returned  to  the  estate,  for  its  own  advantage ;  not  diverted 
into  any  other  channels  of  operation. 
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and  whatever  stock  remains  unsold  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
over  and  above  the  due  store  for  the  next,  you  are  to  give 
away,  through  such  officers  of  distribution  as  the  society 
shall  appoint. 

5.  You  can  scarcely,  at  present,  having  been  all  your 
lives,  hitherto,  struggling  for  security  of  mere  existence, 
imagine  the  peace  of  heart  which  follows  the  casting  out 
of  the  element  of  selfishness  as  the  root  of  action ;  but  it 
is  peace,  observe,  only,  that  is  promised  to  you,  not  at  all 
necessarily,  or  at  least  primarily,  joy.  You  shall  find  rest 
unto  your  souls  when  first  you  take  on  you  the  yoke  of 
Christ;^  but  joy  only  when  you  have  borne  it  as  long  as 
He  wills,  and  are  called  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  your 
Lord.* 

That  such  promises  should  have  become  all  but  incred- 
ible to  most  of  you,  is  the  necessary  punishment  of  the 
disobedience  to  the  plainest  orders  of  God,  in  which  you 
have  been  taught  by  your  prophets,  and  permitted  by  your 
priests,  to  live  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  But 
that  this  incredibility  should  be  felt  as  no  calamity, — but 
rather  benefit  and  emancipation ;  and  that  the  voluble 
announcement  of  vile  birth  and  eternal  death  as  the  origin 
and  inheritance  of  man,  should  be  exulted  over  as  a  new 
light  of  the  eyes  and  strength  of  the  limbs;  tJds  some- 
times, after  all  that  I  have  resolved,  is  like  to  paralyse 
me  into  silence — mere  horror  and  inert  winter  of  life. 

6.  I  am  going  presently  to  quote  to  you,  with  reference 
to  the  accounts  of  what  I  have  been  last  doing  for  your 
Museum  (Article  I.  of  Correspondence),  some  sentences  of 
an  admirable  letter  which  has  been  just  put  into  my  hands, 
though  it  appeared  on  the  27th  of  February  last,  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian}  An  admirable  letter,  I  repeat,  in 
its  general  aim ;  and  in  much  of  its  text ; — closing,  never- 
theless, with  the  sorrowful  admission  in  the  sentence  italicized 

'  [MaUhew  xi.  29.] 

*  FMaUhew  xxv.  21.] 

>  [The  paper  was  by  Mr.  T.  C.  HorsAdl :  see  Appendix  22  (below,  pp.  689-593).] 
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in  following  extract, — its  writer  appearing  wholly  unconscious 
of  the  sorrowfulness  of  it : — 

''That  art  had,  as  we  believe,  great  popularity  in  Greece — that  it  had, 
as  we  know,  such  popularity  in  Italy — ^was  in  great  measure  owing  to  its 
representing  personages  and  events  known  to  all  classes.  Statue  and 
picture  were  the  illustration  of  tales,  the  text  of  which  was  in  every 
memory.  For  cur  tvorking  men  no  such  tales  exist,  though  it  may  be  hoped 
that  to  the  children  now  in  our  schools  a  few  heroic  actions  of  great 
Englishmen  will  be  as  well  known,  when,  a  few  years  hence,  the  children 
are  men  and  women,  as  the  lives  of  the  saints  were  to  Italian  workmen 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  the  hunting  in  Calydon  and  the  labours  of 
Hercules  to  Athenians,  twenty-three  hundred  yean  ago." 

7*  "For  our  working  men,  no  such  tales  exist/'  Is 
that,  then,  admittedly  and  conclusively  true  ?  Are  Eng- 
lishmen, by  order  of  our  school-board,  never  more  to  hear  of 
Hercules, — of  Theseus, — of  Atrides — or  the  tale  of  Troy? 
Nor  of  the  lives  of  the  saints  neither  ?  They  are  to  pass 
their  years  now  as  a  tale  that  is  not  told  ^ — are  they  ?  The 
tale  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Magdalen — ^the  tale  of  St,  John  and 
his  first  and  last  mother  * — ^the  tale  of  St.  John's  Master,  on 
whose  breast  he  leant?'  Are  all  forgotten  then?  and  for 
the  English  workman,  is  it  to  be  assumed  in  the  outset  of 
benevolent  designs  for  "improving  his  character"  that  "no 
such  tales  exist"? 

And  those  other  tales,  which  do  exist — ^good  Manchester 
friend, — ^tales  not  of  the  saints?  Of  the  Magdalens  who 
love — not  much;  and  the  Marys,  who  never  waste  any- 
thing ;  and  the  "  heroic  Englishmen "  who  feel  the  "  interests 
of  England "  to  be — ^their  own  ? — You  will  have  pictures  of 
these,  you  think,  for  improvement  of  our  working  mind. 
Alas,  good  friend,  but  where  is  your  painter  to  come  from  ? 
You  have  forgotten,  in  the  quaintest  way,  to  ask  that/ 
When  you  recognize  as  our  inevitable  fate  that  we  shall 
no  more  "learn  in  our  childhood,  as  the  Italians  did,  at 

*  ''Then  came  unto  him  the  mother  of  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  be- 
seeching him"  [Matthew  xx.  20]. 

''Then  saith  he  to  that  disciple.  Behold  thy  mother"  [John  xix.  27]. 

^  [See  Psalms  xc  9.] 
>  [John  xiii.  25.] 
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once  grateful  reverence  for  the  love  of  Christ,  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Virgin,  or  the  patient  courage  of  the  saints," 
and  yet  would  endeavour  to  comfort  us  in  the  loss  of  these 
learnings  by  surrounding  us  with  "beautiful  things" — ^you 
have  not  told  us  who  shall  make  them  I  You  tell  us  that 
the  Greeks  were  surrounded  with  beautiful  objects.  True; 
but  the  Greeks  must  have  made  them  before  they  could  be 
surrounded  by  them.  How  did  they  so  ?  The  Romans  stole 
them,  in  the  spirit  of  conquest ;  and  we  buy  them — ^in  the 
spirit  of  trade.  But  the  Greek  and  the  Italian  created 
them.     By  what  spirit? — ^they? 

8.  Although  attempting  no  answer  to  this  ultimate  ques- 
tion, the  immediate  propositions  in  the  paper  are,  as  I  have 
said,  admirfl^le;  and  in  the  comments  with  which  I  must 
accompany  what  I  now  quote  of  it,  please  understand  that 
I  am  not  opposing  the  writer,  but  endeavouring  to  lead 
him  on  the  traces  of  his  hitherto  right  thoughts,  into  their 
true  consequences. 

The  sentences  quoted  above  are  part  of  a  description  of 
England,  in  which  I  leave  them  now  to  take  their  proper 
place : — 

''What  are  the  conditions  under  which  art  is  now  studied?  We  meet 
in  no  temples  adorned  with  statues  of  godsj  whose  forms  are  at  the  same 
time  symbols  of  divine  power  and  types  of  earthly  beauty,  (a)  Our  eyes 
are  not  trained  to  judge  sculpture  by  watching  the  lithe  strong  limbs  of 

(a)  In  his  presently  following  proposals  for  '^a  better 
system,**  the  writer  leaves  many  of  these  calamitous  condi- 
tions unspoken  of,  assuming  them,  presumably,  to  be  irre- 
trievable. And  this  first  one,  that  we  do  not  meet  in 
temples,  etc.,  he  passes  in  such  silence. 

May  I  at  least  suggest  that  if  we  cannot  have  any 
graven  images  of  gods,  at  least,  since  the  first  of  the  Latter- 
day  pamphlets,  we  might  have  demolished  those  of  our 
various  Hudsons.^ 

1  {LaUer-Day  PampMets,  by  Thomas  Carlyle.  No.  I.  entitled  ''The  Present 
Time  ';  and  No.  VII.  ''Hudson's  Statue"  (Hudson,  the  Railway  Khig).  Compaie 
Vol.  XXVm.  p.  120.] 
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athletes.  (6^  We  do  not  learn  in  our  childhood,  as  the  Italians  did,  at 
once  gratenil  reverence  for  the  love  of  Christ,  the  sufferings  of  the  Virgin, 
the  patient  courage  of  the  saints,  and  admiration  of  the  art  that  shadowed 
them  forth.  But  we  have  the  Royal  Institution  in  Mosley  Street,  and  its 
annual  exhibition  of  pictures  and  sculpture.  We  have  £ur  less  leisure  than 
the  contemporaries  of  Raphael  or  of  Praxiteles,  (c)  Our  eyes  rest  patiently 
on  the  unmeaning  and  ugly  forms  of  modem  nuniture,  on  soot-begrimed 
and  hideous  houses,  on  a  stratum  of  smoke-laden  air  that  usurps  the  name 

(6)  The  writer  feels  instinctively,  but  his  readers  might 
not  gather  the  implied  inference,  that  locomotives,  however 
swift,  as  substitutes  for  legs,  and  rifles  or  torpedoes,  how- 
ever effective  and  far-reaching  as  substitutes  for  arms,  cannot, 
— ^by  some  extraordinary  appointments  of  Providence  in  the 
matter  of  taste, — be  made  subjects  of  heroic  sculpture. 

(c)  Why,  my  friend?  Does  not  Mr.  Groldwin  Smith 
declare  (see  last  Fors,  §  10^)  that  ''there  has  been  nothing 
in  the  commercial  history  of  any  country,  of  either  ancient 
or  modem  times,  that  would  compare  with  the  mass  of 
opulence  of  England  of  the  present  day''? — and  cannot 
opulence  purchase  leisure?  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Groldwin 
Smith  is  a  goose ;  and  his  inquiries  into  the  commercial  his- 
tory of  ancient  and  modem  times  have  never  reached  so  far 
as  the  origin  even  of  adulteration  of  butter ; '  (Look  back, 
by  the  way,  to  my  former  notes  on  Isaiah  viL  15 ;'  and  just 
take  these  farther  little  contributions  on  the  subject.  The 
other  day,  in  the  H6tel  de  la  Poste  at  Brieg,  I  had  a  nice 
girl- waitress  from  the  upper  Valais ;  to  whom,  having 
uttered  complaint  of  the  breakfast  honey  being  watery  and 
brown,  instead  of  sugary  and  white,  "What I"  she  said,  in 
self-reproachful  tone,  "  have  I  brought  you  *  du  clair '  ? "  and 
running  briskly  away,  returned  presently  with  a  clod  of 
splendid  saccharine  snow.  "Well,  but  tell  me  then,  good 
Louise,  what  do  they  put  in  their  honey  to  make  this 
mess  of  it,  that  they  gave  you  first  for  me?"    "Carrots, 

^  [See  above,  p.  141.  For  an  earlier  and  more  tolenuit  reference  to  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith,  see  Vol  aVIL  p.  479.] 

'TComiMure  Letter  78,  f  20  (pp.  142-143).1 

*  ["  Batter  and  honey  shall  he  eat,  that  ne  may  know  to  refuse  the  efil,  and 
choose  the  good."  The  ''former  notes"  are  not  in  Fors,  but  in  Time  and  1^, 
§  les  (VoL  XVn.  pp.  463-454).] 
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of  sky.  (d)  The  modem  system  of  landscape  paintiiig^  the  modem  use  of 
wateiXM>]oar,  alone  suffice  to  make  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  art  far  more 
difficult  than  it  was  two  hundred  yean  ago.  (e)  Yet  we  act  as  if  we  be- 
lieved that  by  strolling  for  a  few  hours  a  day^  on  a  few  days  in  the  year, 
through  a  collection  of  pictures  most  of  which  are  bad,  and  by  carelessly 
looking  at  a  few  pictures  of  our  own,  we  can  learn  to  understand  and  be 
interested  in  more  forms  of  art  than  Da  Vinci  or  Michael  Angelo  would  have 
tried  to  master,  at  a  time  when  art  still  confined  itself  to  familiar  and  noble 
subjects,  and  had  not  yet  taken  the  whole  universe  for  its  province,  (f) 

''Is  no  better  system  possible?  It  is,  I  believe,  as  certain  that  in  the 
last  twenty  years  we  have  learnt  to  better  understand  good  music,  and  to 
love  it  more,  as  that  in  the  same  time  our  knowledge  and  love  of  pictures 

I  believe,  sir,"  she  answered,  bravely;  and  I  was  glad  to 
hear  it  was  no  worse;)  but,  though  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  be 
a  goose,  and  though,  instead  of  an  opulent  nation,  we  are 
indeed  too  poor  to  buy  fresh  butter,^  or  eat  fresh  meat, — 
is  even  that  any  reason  why  we  should  have  no  leisure  ? 
What  are  all  our  machines  for,  then?  Can  we  do  in  ten 
minutes,  without  man  or  horse,  what  a  Greek  could  not 
have  done  in  a  year,  with  all  the  king's  horses  and  all 
the  king's  men?* — and  is  the  result  of  all  this  magnificent 
mechanism,  only  that  we  have  "far  less  leisure"?' 

(d)  One  of  the  most  grotesque  consequences  of  this 
total  concealment  of  the  sky,  with  respect  to  art,  is  the 
hatred  of  the  modem  landscape  painter  for  blue  colour !  I 
walked  through  the  Royal  Academy  yesterday;  and  found 
that,  in  all  the  landscapes,  the  sky  was  painted  like  a  piece 
of  white  wall  plaster. 

(e)  Probably  the  modem  use  of  landscape  painting,  and 
the  modem  use  of  water-colour,  are  wrong,  then.  The  use 
of  good  landscape  painting  is  to  make  the  knowledge  of 
nature  easier, — ^not  the  knowledge  of  art  more  difficult, — 
than  it  was  in  earlier  days. 

(/)  I  do  not  myself  observe  any  petulant  claims  on  the 
part  of  modem  art  to  take  the  universe  for  its  province. 
It  appears  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  principally  occupied 
in  its  own  dining-room,  dressing-room,  and  drawing-room. 


[See  above,  p.  143.1 

^^    - 1. 5cxv— 

The  que „ 

Mr.  HorsfiJl  in  Appendix  22  (p.  590).] 


/III.  p.  310  n.] 
nestion  is  asked  again  below,  p.  216;  and  see  the  private  letter  to 
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have  not  increased.  The  reason  is  easUy  fouaid.  Our  music  has  been  chosem 
for  us  btf  masters,  and  our  pictures  have  been  chosen  by  oursekes.  (g)  If  we 
can  imagine  exhibitions  where  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  symphonies, 
quartets,  and  songs  could  be  heard,  not  more  imperfectly  than  pictures 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent  are  seen  at  the  Academy,  and  works  to  which 

(g)  I  have  italicized  this  sentence,  a  wonderful  admission 
from  an  Englishman:  and  indeed  the  gist  of  the  whole 
matter.  But  the  statement  that  our  pictures  have  been 
chosen  by  ourselves  is  not  wholly  true.  It  was  so  in  the 
days  when  English  amateurs  filled  their  houses  with  Teniers, 
Rubens,  and  Guido,  and  might  more  cheaply  have  bought 
Angelico  and  Titian.  But  we  have  not  been  masterless  of 
late  years;  far  from  it.  The  suddenly  luminous  idea  that 
Art  might  possibly  be  a  lucrative  occupation,  secured  the 
submission  of  England  to  such  instruction  as,  with  that 
object,  she  could  procure:  and  the  Professorship  of  Sir 
Henry  Cole  at  Kensington  has  corrupted  the  system  of 
art-teaching  all  over  England  into  a  state  of  abortion  and 
falsehood  from  which  it  wiU  take  twenty  years  to  recover.^ 
The  Professorships  ako  of  Messrs.  Agnew  at  Manchester 
have  covered  the  walls  of  that  metropolis  with  "exchange- 
able property "  on  the  exchanges  of  which  the  dealer  always 
made  his  commission,  and  of  which  perhaps  one  canvas  in 
a  hundred  is  of  some  intrinsic  value,  and  may  be  hereafter 
put  to  good  and  permanent  use.  But  the  first  of  aU 
conditions,  for  this  object,  is  that  the  Manchester  men 
should,  for  a  little  while,  "choose  for  themselves"!  That 
they  should  buy  nothing  with  intent  to  sell  it  again;  and 
that  they  should  buy  it  of  the  artist  only,  face  to  face 
with  him ;  or  from  the  exhibition  wall  by  direct  correspond- 
ence with  him.* 

*  The  existence  of  the  modem  picture  dealer  is  impossible  in  any  city 
or  country  where  art  is  to  prosper;  but  some  day  I  hope  to  arrange  a 
''bottega"  for  the  St.  George's  Company,  in  which  water-colour  drawings 
shall  be  sold,  none  being  received  at  higher  price  than  fifty  guineas,  nor 
at  less  than  six, — (Prout's  old  fixed  standard  for  country  dealers  >), — and  at 
the  commission  of  one  guinea  to  the  shopkeeper,  paid  by  the  buyer;  on 
the  understanding  that  the  work   is,  by  said   shopkeeper,  known  to  be 

1  [Compare  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  zxYi.-zzzi.,  and  Vol.  XXVIL  p.  606.] 
■  [See  Vol.  XIV.  p.  403.] 
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at  a  concert  we  must  listen  for  twenty  minutes  were  to  be  listened  through 
in  as  many  seconds,  or  indeed  by  an  ear  glance  at  a  few  bars,  can  we 
doubt  that  pretty  tunes  would  be  more  popular  than  the  finest  symphonies 
of  Beethoven,  or  the  loveliest  of  Schubert's  songs  ? 

"  It  is  surely  possible  (k)  to  find  a  man  or  men  who  will  guide  us  in 

(A)  Perfectly  possible ;  if  first  you  will  take  the  pains  to 
ascertain  that  the  person  who  is  to  guide  you  in  painting, 
can  paint,  as  you  ascertained  of  Mr.  Hall^^  that  he  could 
play.  You  did  not  go  to  the  man  at  the  music  shop,  and 
pay  him  fifty  guineas  commission  for  reconmiending  you  a 
new  tune,  did  you  ?  But  what  else  than  that  have  you  ever 
done,  with  respect  to  painting  ?  I  once,  for  instance,  myself, 
took  the  trouble  to  recommend  the  burghers  of  Liverpool  to 
buy  a  Raphael.  As  nobody  had  paid,  or  was  to  pay  me,  any 
commission  for  my  recommendation,  they  looked  on  it  as  an 
impertinence;  printed  it — ^though  written  as  a  private  letter 
to  a  personal  friend, — made  what  jest  they  could  out  of 
it,  declared  the  picture  was  cracked,  left  it  to  crack  farther, 
bought  more  David  Coxes,  and  got  an  amateur  lecturer 
next  year  to  lecture  to  them  on  the  beauties  of  Raphael.* 

But  if  you  will  get  once  quit  of  your  precious  British 
idea  that  your  security  is  in  the  dealer's  commission  on 
the  cost,  you  may  get  help  and  authority  easily  enough." 

good,  and  warranted  as  such ;  just  as  simply  as  a  dealer  in  cheese  or  meat 
answers  for  the  quality  of  those  articles. 

1  [For  another  reference  to  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Halle  (1819-1896), 
see  CMtut  of  Agiaia,  f  27  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  78).  On  coming  to  Eugland  in  1848 
Halle  settled  at  Manchester^  where  his  orchestra  was  first  institutedr] 

'  [Raskin  must  be  under  some  confusion  here.  Nothin^^  is  known  at  the  Liver- 
pool Art  Gallery  of  any  recommendation  from  Ruskin  to  buy  a  Raphael,  and  the 
Gallery  does  not,  and  never  did,  possess  a  single  David  C!ox.  The  only  printed 
letter,  with  r^^rd  to  pictures  at  I^verpool,  with  which  the  editors  are  acquainted, 
is  one  written  in  1868  (see  VoL  XIV.  p.  327),  but  the  picture  then  recommended 
was  not  a  Raphael,  but  a  modem  Pre-RaphaeUte  work.] 

'  [Ruskin  m  his  copy  here  struck  out  the  following  passage,  which  has  appeared 
in  all  previous  editions : — 

"  If  you  look  at  Number  VI.  of  my  Mornings  in  Florence,  you  will  see 
that  I  speak  with  somewhat  mortified  respect  of  mv  friend  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Murray,  as  knowing  more  in  many  wavs  of  Italian  pictures  than  I  do 
myself.  You  may  give  him  any  sum  you  like  to  spend  in  Italian  pictures, — 
you  will  find  that  none  of  it  sticks  to  his  fingers :  that  eyery  picture  he 
Duys  for  you  is  a  good  one ;  and  that  he  will  charge  you  simply  for  his  time." 
For  the  rererence  to  Mr.  Murray,  see  VoL  XXIII.  p.  409.] 
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our  study  of  pictures  as  Mr.  Hall^  has  guided  us  in  our  study  of  music, — 
who  will  place  before  us  good  pictures,  and  carefully  guard  us  from  seeing 
bad.  A  collection  of  a  dosen  pictures  in  oil  and  water  colour,  each  excellent 
of  its  kind,  each  with  an  explanation  of  what  its  painter  most  wished  to 
show,  of  his  method  of  work,  of  his  reasons  for  choosing  his  point  of  view, 
and  for  each  departure  from  the  strictest  possible  accuracy  in  imitation, 
written  by  men  of  fit  nature  and  training— such  a  collection  would  be  of 
&r  greater  help  to  those  people  who  desire  to  study  art  than  any  number 
of  ordinary  exhibitions  of  pictures.  Men  who  by  often  looking  at  these 
few  works,  knew  them  well,  would  have  learnt  more  of  painting,  and 
would  have  a  safer  standard  by  which  to  judge  other  pictures,  than  is 
often  learnt  and  gained  by  those  who  are  not  painters.  Such  a  collection 
would  not  need  a  costly  building  for  its  reception,  so  that  in  each  of  our 
parks  a  small  gallery  of  the  kind  might  be  formed,  which  might,  of  course, 
also  contain  a  few  good  engravings,  good  vases,  and  good  casts,  each  with 
a  carefully  written  explanation  of  our  reasons  for  thinking  it  good.  Then, 
perhaps,  in  a  few  years,  authority  would  do  for  these  forms  of  art  what  it 
has  done  for  music.  But  many  other  lessons  could  at  the  same  time  be 
taught.  None  is  of  greater  importance  than  that  beautiful  form  in  the 
things  that  surround  us  can  give  us  as  much,  if  not  as  high,  pleasure, 
as  that  in  pictures  and  statues; — ^that  our  sensibility  for  higher  forms  of 
beauty  is  fostered  by  everything  beautiful  that  gives  us  pleasure; — and 
that  the  cultivation  of  a  sense  of  beauty  is  not  necessarily  costly,  but  is 
as  possible  for  people  of  moderate  incomes  as  for  the  rich.  Why  should 
not  the  rooms  in  which  pictures  are  shown  be  furnished  as  the  rooms 
are  furnished  in  which  the  few  English  people  of  cultivated  love  of  art 
live,  so  that  we  may  learn  from  them  that  the  difference  between  beau- 
tiful and  ugly  wall-papers,  carpets,  curtains,  vases,  chairs,  and  tables  is  as 
real  as  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  pictures?  In  hundreds  of 
people  there  is  dormant  a  sensibility  to  beauty  that  this  would  be  enough 
to  awaken. 

''Of  our  working  classes,  comparatively  few'  ever  enter  a  gallery  of 
pictures,  and  unless  a  sense  of  beauty  can  be  awakened  by  other  means, 
the  teaching  of  the  School  of  Art  is  not  likely  to  be  sought  by  many 
people  of  that  class.  In  our  climate,  home,  and  not  gallery  or  piassa,  is 
the  place  where  the  influence  of  art  must  be  felt.  To  cany  any  forms  of 
art  into  the  homes  of  working  people  would  a  few  years  ago  have  been 
impossible.  Happily  we  have  seen  lately  the  creation  of  schools  and  work- 
men's clubs,  destined,  we  may  hope,  to  be  as  truly  parts  of  their  homes 
as  public-houses  have  been,  and  as  their  cramped  houses  are.  Our  schools 
are  already  so  well  managed  that  probably  many  children  pass  in  them 
the  happiest  hours  they  know.  In  those  large,  airy  rooms  let  us  place  a 
few  beautiful  casts,  a  few  drawings  of  subjects,  if  possible,  that  the  elder 
children  read  of  in  their  lessons,  a  few  vases  or  pretty  screens.  By  gifts 
of  a  few  simple  things  of  this  kind,  of  a  few  beautiful  flowers  beautifully 
arranged,  the  love  and  the  study  of  art  will  be  more  helped  than  by  the 
gift  of  twenty  times  their  cost  to  the  building  fund  of  an  art  gallery."  ^ 

^  [For  a  letter  to  Raskin  on  the  same  subject,  from  the  writer  of  the  above,  see 
Letter  81,  }}  17-20  (pp.  213-217).] 
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9.  From  the  point  where  my  last  note  interrupted  it, 
the  preceding  letter  is  all  admirable;  and  the  passage  re- 
specting choice  and  explanation  of  pictures,  the  most  valuable 
I  have  ever  seen  printed  in  a  public  journal  on  the  subject 
of  the  Arts.  But  let  me  strongly  recommend  the  writer 
to  put  out  of  his  thoughts,  for  the  time,  all  questions 
of  beautiful  furniture  and  surroundings.  Perfectly  simple 
shelter,  under  the  roughest  stones  and  timber  that  will 
keep  out  the  weather,  is  at  present  the  only  wholesome 
condition  of  private  life.  Let  there  be  no  assumptions  of 
anything,  or  attempts  at  anything,  but  cleanliness,  health, 
and  honesty,  both  in  person  and  possession.^  Then,  what- 
ever you  can  afford  to  spend  for  education  in  art,  give  to 
good  masters,  and  leave  them  to  do  the  best  they  can  for 
you:  and  what  you  can  afford  to  spend  for  the  splendour 
of  your  city,  buy  grass,  flowers,  sea,  and  sky  with.  No 
art  of  man  is  possible  without  those  primal  Treasures  of 
the  art  of  God. 

10.  I  must  not  close  this  letter  without  noting  some  of 
the  deeper  causes  which  may  influence  the  success  of  an 
effort  made  this  year  in  London,  and  in  many  respects  on 
sound  principles,  for  the  promulgation  of  Art-knowledge; 
the  opening,  namely,  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  planned  and  is  directed 
by  a  gentleman  *  in  the  true  desire  to  help  the  artists  and 
better  the  art  of  his  country : — ^not  as  a  commercial  specu- 
lation. Since  in  this  main  condition  it  is  right,  I  hope 
success  for  it;  but  in  very  many  secondary  matters  it  must 
be  set  on  different  footing  before  its  success  can  be  sure. 

Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  is  at  present  an  amateur  both  in 
art  and  shopkeeping.  He  must  take  up  either  one  or  the 
other  business,  if  he  would  prosper  in  either.     If  he  intends 

^  As  alio,  by  the  way,  the  Fine-Art  GaUery  by  my  friend  Mr.  Hidth,^ 
who  means  no  less  well. 

*  [For  whom,  see  Vol.  XTTT.  p.  liv.] 
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to  manage  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  rightly,  he  must  not  put 
his  own  works  in  it  imtil  he  can  answer  for  their  quality:^ 
if  he  means  to  be  a  painter,  he  must  not  at  present  super- 
intend the  erection  of  public  buildings,  or  amuse  himself 
with  their  decoration  by  china  and  upholstery.  The  uphol- 
stery of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  is  poor  in  itself;  and  very 
grievously  injurious  to  the  best  pictures  it  contains,  while 
its  glitter  as  unjustly  veils  the  vulgarity  of  the  worst.* 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  unadvisable  to  group  the 
works  of  each  artist  together.*  The  most  original  of  painters 
repeat'  themselves  in  favourite  dexterities, — ^the  most  excel- 
lent of  painters  forget  themselves  in  habitual  errors:  and  it 
is  unwise  to  exhibit  in  too  close  sequence  the  monotony  of 
their  virtues,  and  the  obstinacy  of  their  faults.  In  some 
cases,  of  course,  the  pieces  of  intended  series  illustrate  and 
enhance  each  other's  beauty, — as  notably  the  Gainsborough 
Royal  Portraits  last  year;^  and  the  really  beautiful  ones 
of  the  three  sisters,  by  Millais,  in  this  gallery.*  But  in 
general  it  is  better  that  each  painter  should,  in  fitting 
places,  take  his  occasional  part  in  the  pleasantness  of  the 
picture-concert,  than  at  once  run  through  all  his  pieces, 
and  retire. 

In  the  third   place,  the  pictures  of  scholars  ought  not 

^  [The  exhibition  contained  five  pictures  by  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  the  founder  and 
ori^iial  proprietor  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  His  idea  was  ''that  of  building 
an  entirely  independent  picture-gallery^  where  distrust  of  originality  and  imagina- 
tion would  not  oe  shown,  delicate  workmanship  would  not  oe  extinguished,  and 
the  number  of  pictures  exhibited  would  not  be  too  large  for  the  wall-space.  .  .  . 
Admission  was  not  to  be  by  competition  or  prescriptive  right,  but  by  invitation" 
(Memoriait  qf  Edfoard  BurM^wiMy  vol.  ii.  p.  69).  1 

'  [''  The  costly  crimson  Italian  silk  hangings  of  the  big  room  might  have  fairly 
resented  the  epitnet  'poor,'  but  that  they  were  'grievously  injurious'  to  some  of 
the  pictures  there  we  knew  too  well,  and  cur  friend  Mr.  Halle,  the  Secretary,  was 
told  so  in  a  dismayed  note  from  Edward  ;  'To  say  the  truth,  1  had  the  greatest  fear 
of  the  red  when  I  saw  it  before  it  was  put  up — it  seemed  far  too  guring  to  be 
tolerable  near  any  delicately  coloured  picture.  It  sucks  all  the  colour  out  of 
pictures,  and  only  those  painted  in  grey  will  stand  it"  (t6u;f.,  p.  77).] 

*  FBut  see  Noiu  on  the  Turner  G^Ukry,  Vol.  XIII.  p.  177.] 

*  [In  the  Exhibition  of  Old  Masters  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1876,  where  a 
few  or  the  Gainsborough  portraits  were  lent  from  Windsor  Castle.] 

*  [Two  sisters  and  their  sister-in-law.  No.  2A,  "The  Marchioness  of  Ormonde" ; 
No.  25^  "Countess  Grosvenor'';  and  No.  2&,  "Lady  Beatrice  Grosvenor  '  (after- 
wards Lady  Chesham).] 
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to  be  exhibited  together  with  those  of  their  masters ;  more 
especially  in  eases  where  a  school  is  so  distinct  as  that 
founded  by  Mr.  Bume-Jones/  and  contains  many  elements 
definitely  antagonistic  to  the  general  tendencies  of  public 
feeling.  Much  that  is  noble  in  the  expression  of  an  in- 
dividual mind)  becomes  contemptible  as  the  badge  of  a 
party;  and  although  nothing  is  more  beautiful  or  necessary 
in  the  youth  of  a  painter  than  his  affection  and  submission 
to  his  teacher,  his  own  work,  during  the  stage  of  sub- 
servience, should  never  be  exhibited  where  the  master's 
may  be  either  confused  by  the  frequency,  or  disgraced  by 
the  fallacy,  of  its  echo. 

11.  Of  the  estimate  which  should  be  formed  of  Mr. 
Jones's  own  work,  I  have  never,  until  now,  felt  it  my  duty 
to  speak;  partly  because  I  knew  that  the  persons  who  dis- 
liked it  were  incapable  of  being  taught  better ;  and  partly 
because  I  could  not  myself  wholly  determine  how  far  the 
qualities  which  are  to  many  persons  so  repulsive,  were 
indeed  reprehensible. 

His  work,  first,  is  simply  the  only  art-work  at  present 
produced  in  England  which  will  be  received  by  the  future 
as  '^classic"  in  its  kind, — ^the  best  that  has  been,  or  could 
be.  I  think  those  portraits  by  Millais  may  be  immortal 
(if  the  colour  is  firm),  but  only  in  such  subordinate  relation 
to  Gainsborough  and  Velasquez,  as  Bonifazio,  for  instance, 
to  Titian.  But  the  action  of  imagination  of  the  highest 
power  in  Bume-Jones,  under  the  conditions  of  scholarship, 
of  social  beauty,  and  of  social  distress,  which  necessarily 
aid,  thwart,  and  colour  it,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  are 
alone  in  art, — unrivalled  in  their  kind;  and  I  know  that 
these  will  be  immortal,'  as  the  best  things  the  mid-nine- 
teenth century  in  England  could  do,  in  such  true  relations 

^  [At  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  1877  there  were  pictures  by  Mr.  R.  Spenoer 
Stanhope  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Strudwick.] 

'  [The  pictures  by  Burne-Jones  exhibited  in  1877  were  ^^The  Beguiling  of 
Merlin,"  '^The  Days  of  Creation,"  "Venus'  Mirror,"  ''Temperantia,"  "Fides," 
"St.  George,"  "Spes,"  and  "A  Sibyl."  For  other  references  to  "The  Days  of 
Creation,"  see  the  general  notice  of  Burne-Jones  in  The  Art  qf  England,  §§  39,  48.] 
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as  it  had,  through  all  confusion,  retained  with  the  paternal 
and  everlasting  Art  of  the  world. 

Secondly.  Their  faults  are,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  inherent 
in  them  as  the  shadow  of  their  virtues; — ^not  consequent 
on  any  error  which  we  should  be  wise  in  regretting,  or 
just  in  reproving.  With  men  of  consummately  powerful 
imagination,  the  question  is  always,  between  finishing  one 
conception,  or  partly  seizing  and  suggesting  three  or  four: 
and  among  all  the  great  inventors,  Botticelli  is  the  only 
one  who  never  allowed  conception  to  interfere  with  com- 
pletion. All  the  others, — Giotto,  Masaccio,  Luini,  Tintoret, 
and  Turner,  permit  themselves  continually  in  slightness; 
and  the  resulting  conditions  of  execution  ought,  I  think, 
in  every  case  to  be  received  as  the  best  possible,  under  the 
given  conditions  of  imaginative  force.  To  require  that  any 
one  of  these  Days  of  Creation  should  have  been  finished  as 
Bellini  or  Carpaccio  would  have  finished  it,  is  simply  to 
require  that  the  other  Days  should  not  have  been  bq^n. 

Lastly,  the  mannerisms  and  errors  of  these  pictures,  what- 
ever may  be  their  extent,  are  never  affected  or  indolent. 
The  work  is  natural  to  the  painter,  however  strange  to  us; 
and  it  is  wrought  with  utmost  conscience  of  care,  however 
fax,  to  his  own  or  our  desire,  the  result  may  yet  be  incom- 
plete. Scarcely  so  much  can  be  said  for  any  other  pictures 
of  the  modem  schools :  their  eccentricities  are  almost  always 
in  some  degree  forced ;  and  their  imperfections  gratuit- 
ously, if  not  impertinently,  indulged.  For  Mr.  Whistler's 
own  sake,  no  less  than  for  the  protection  of  the  purchaser, 
Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  ought  not  to  have  admitted  works  into 
the  gallery  in  which  the  ill-educated  conceit  of  the  artist  so 
nearly  approached  the  aspect  of  wilful  imposture.  I  have 
seen,  and  heard,  much  of  Cockney  impudence  before  now; 
but  never  expected  to  hear  a  coxcomb  ask  two  hundred 
guineas  for  flinging  a  pot  of  paint  in  the  public's  face.^ 

^  [This  WM  the  passage  on  which  Whistler  founded  an  action  for  libel  acainst 
Raskin.  For  Whistler's  pictures  in  the  GaUery,  and  particulars  of  the  trial,  see 
the  Introduction^  above,  pp.  xxii.-zziy.] 
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12.  Among  the  minor  works  carefully  and  honourably 
finished  in  this  gallery,  M.  Heilbuth's^  are  far  the  best, 
but  I  think  M.  Tissot's'  require  especial  notice,  because 
their  dexterity  and  brilliancy  are  apt  to  make  the  spectator 
forget  their  conscientiousness.  Most  of  them  are,  unhappily, 
mere  coloured  photographs  of  vulgar  society;  but  the 
"  Strength  of  Will,"  though  sorely  injured  by  the  two  sub- 
ordinate figures,  makes  me  think  the  painter  capable,  if  he 
would  obey  his  graver  thoughts,  of  doing  much  that  would, 
with  real  benefit,  occupy  the  attention  of  that  part  of  the 
French  and  English  public  whose  fancy  is  at  present  caught 
only  by  Gustave  Dot6.  The  rock  landscape  by  Millais' 
has  also  been  carefully  wrought,  but  with  exaggeration  of 
the  ligneous  look  of  the  rocks.  Its  colour  as  a  picture, 
and  the  sense  it  conveys  of  the  real  beauty  of  the  scene, 
are  both  grievously  weakened  by  the  white  sky;  already 
noticed  as  one  of  the  characteristic  errors  of  recent  land- 
scape/ But  the  spectator  may  still  gather  from  them  some 
conception  of  what  this  great  painter  might  have  done, 
had  he  remained  faithful  to  the  principles  of  his  school 
when  he  first  led  its  onset.  Time  was,  he  could  have 
painted  every  herb  of  the  rock,  and  every  wave  of  the 
stream,  with  the  precision  of  Van-Eyck,  and  the  lustre 
of  Titian. 

And  such  animals  as  he  drew, — for  perfectness  and  ease 
of  action,  and  expression  of  whatever  in  them  had  part  in 
the  power  or  the  peace  of  humanity  1^  He  could  have 
painted  the  red  deer  of  the  moor,  and  the  lamb  of  the 
fold,  as  never  man  did  yet  in  this  world.  You  will  never 
know  what  you  have  lost  in  him. 

^  [Eleven  pictnres  hy  Ferdiiiand  Heillrath  (born  in  Hambtti^,  1829 ;  died  in 
Paris^  1889)  were  ezKilnted  (Nos.  7,  7a,  8-16)^  Tmrioas  kndteapee  and  portzmitsji 

>  [Ten  pictures  bv  James  Tissot  were  exhibited  (Nos.  17-26),  inclndinff  "The 
Triumph  of  Will"  (No.  22).] 

'  [''The  Sound  of  Many  Waters;"  exhibited,  however,  not  at  the  Qrosvenor 
GalleTTj  but  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1877.] 

«  [See  above,  {  8,  note  (d).] 

«  [Compara  the  final  note  in  ''Notes  on  the  MiUais  Bxhibition,  1886"  (VoL  XIV. 
p.  486).] 
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18.  But  landscape,  and  living  creature,  and  the  soul  of 
man, — ^you  are  like  to  lose  them  all,  soon.  I  had  many 
things  to  say  to  you  in  this  Fors ; — of  the  little  lake  of 
Thirlmere,  and  stream  of  St.  John's  Vale,  which  Manchester, 
in  its  zeal  for  art,  is  about  to  drain  from  their  mountain- 
fields  into  its  water-closets  ^  (make  pictures  of  those,  will 
you  then,  my  Manchester  friends?);  so  also  for  educational 
purposes,  here  in  the  fine  West  of  London,  the  decent 
burghers  place  their  middle-class  girls*  school  at  the  end  of 
Old  Burlington  Street,  and  put  a  brutal  head,  to  make 
mouths  at  them,  over  its  door.*  There^  if  you  will  think 
of  it,  you  may  see  the  complete  issue  of  Sir  Henry  Cole's 
professorship  at  Kensington.  This  is  the  best  your  Modem 
Art  can  write— of  divine  inscription  over  the  strait  gate' — 
for  its  girl-youth!  But  I  have  no  more  time,  nor  any 
words  bitter  enough,  to  speak  rightly  of  the  evil  of  these 
things ;  and  here  have  Fors  and  St.  Theodore  been  finding, 
for  me,  a  little  happy  picture  of  sacred  animal  life,  to  end 
with  for  this  time.  It  is  from  a  lovely  story  of  a  country 
village  and  its  good  squire  and  gentle  priest — ^told  by 
one  of  my  dear  fHends,* — and  every  word  of  it  true, — 
in  Baihfs  Magasdne  for  this  month.*  It  is  mostly  concern- 
ing a  Derby  Favourite,  and  is  a  strait  lesson  in  chivalry 
throughout; — ^but  this  is  St.  Theodore's  bit  of  it.  The 
horse  had  been  sent  down  to  Doncaster  to  run  for  the 
St.  Leger,  and  there  went  off  his  feed,  and  became  rest- 
less and  cheerless, — ^so  that  every  one  thought  he  had 
been  *'got  at."    One  of  the  stable-boys,  watching  him,  at 

*  Magasine— or  Miicellany.     I  forget  which.^ 

>  [See  Vol.  XIIL  p.  517  n.  For  other  refoenoM  to  the  Mencheeter  Corpora- 
tion's waterworks  at  Thirlmere^  see  below,  pp.  224,  290,  346,  374.] 

*  [Where  the  head  may  still  be  seen.] 

*  frhe  title  of  ch.  v.  in  MonUngM  in  Fhrenee  (Vol.  XXm.  p.  382).] 

*  [Mr.  Frederick  Galei  Raskin's  diary  shows  that  he  was  with  Mr.  Gale  oo 
Jane  24.  For  reference  to  another  article  by  Mr.  Gale  in  Bai^s  Magazine,  see 
Letter  82,  f  1  (p.  220).] 

'  [The  reference  is  to  an  artide  entitled  ''The  Pride  of  oar  Villas,"  in  Ba^9 
MmUiig  MagoMine  of  SporU  and  PaHimefy  Jaly  1877^  yoL  zxx.  p.  3307| 
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last  said,  ''He's  a-looking  for  his  kitten."  The  kitten 
was  telegraphed  for,  and  sent  down,  two  hundred  miles. 
*'  The  moment  it  was  taken  out  of  its  basket  and  saw  the 
horse,  it  jumped  on  his  back,  ran  over  his  head,  and  was 
in  the  manger  in  a  moment,  and  began  patting  his  nose.** 
And  the  horse  took  to  his  feed  again,  and  was  as  well  as 
ever — and  won  the  race. 


NOTES   AND   CORRESPONDENCE 


14.  (I.)  Affairs  of  the  Company. 

I  have  obtained  the  kind  consent  of  Mr.  George  Baker  (at  present  the 
Mayor  of  Birmingham)^  to  accept  Trusteeship  for  us^^  such  Trusteeship 
being  always  understood  as  not  implying  any  general  consent  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Company,  but  only  favourable  sympathy  in  its  main  objects. 
Our  second  Trustee  will  be  Mr.  Q.  Talbot,  virtually  the  donor,  together 
with  his  mother,  who  has  so  zealously  helped  us  in  all  ways,  of  our  little 
rock-estate  at  Barmouth.'  I  am  just  going  down  to  see  the  twenty  acres 
which  Mr.  Baker  has  also  given  us  in  Worcestershire.  It  is  woodland, 
of  which  I  have  ordered  the  immediate  clearing  of  about  the  fourth 
part;  this  is  being  done  under  Mr.  Baker's  kind  superintendence:  the 
cheque  for  £100  under  date  5th  May  in  the  subjoined  accounts  is  for  this 
work. 

At  last  our  legal  position  is,  I  think,  also  secure.  Our  solicitors  have 
been  instructed  by  Mr.  Barber'  to  apply  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  a 
licence  under  sec.  23  of  the  ''Companies  Act,  1867."  The  conditions  of 
licence  stated  in  that  section  appear  to  have  been  drawn  up  precisely  for 
the  convenience  of  the  St.  George's  Company,  and  the  terms  of  it  are 
clearer  than  any  I  have  yet  been  able  to  draw  up  myself,  as  follows: — 

''The  income  and  property  of  the  Association,  whencesoever  derived,  shall  be 
applied  solely  towards  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  Association  as  set  forth 
iu  thb  memorandum  of  association ;  and  no  portion  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  trans- 
ferred directly  or  indirectly,  by  way  of  dividend,  or  bonus,  or  otherwise  howsoever 
by  way  of  profit,  to  the  persons  who  at  any  time  are  or  have  been  members  of 
the  Association,  or  to  any  of  them,  -or  to  any  person  claiming  through  any  of 
them. 

"Provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the  payment,  in  good  ftdth,  of 
remuneration  to  any  officers  or  servants  of  the  Association,  or  to  any  member  of 
the  Association,  or  other  person,  in  return  for  any  services  actually  rendered  to 
the  Association." 

There  wUl  not,  in  the  opinion  of  our  lawyers,  be  any  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  this  Act ;  but  I  remain 

he  former  trustees  having  rMJgned :  see  Letter  78,  §  17  (p.  1^*1 


'  [See  Vol.  XXYIIL  pp.  268,  395,  424 ;  and,  for  further  account  of  the  estete. 
Vol.  XXX.] 

«  [See  Letter  65  (VoL  XXVIH.  pw  376.] 
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myself  prepared  for  the  occurrence  of  new  points  of  formal  difficulty ;  and 
must  still  and  always  pray  the  Companions  to  remember  that  the  real 
strength  of  the  Society  is  in  its  resolved  and  vital  unity;  not  in  the 
limits  of  its  external  form. 

1  must  enter  into  more  particulars  than  I  have  space  for,  to-day,  re- 
specting the  position  of  some  of  our  poorer  Companions,^  before  explaiiiing 
some  of  the  smaller  items  of  wages  in  the  subjoined  account.  The  prin- 
cipal sums  have  been  paid  to  Mr.  Swan  for  the  gradual  furnishing  of  the 
museum;  and  to  artists  at  Venice  for  drawings  made  for  its  art  gallery. 
But  for  £100  of  the  £150  last  paid  to  Mr.  Murray,  I  have  also  secured, 
with  his  assistance,  a  picture  of  extreme  value  that  has  been  hitherto 
overlooked  in  the  Manfrini  gallery ;  and  clearly  kept  for  us  by  Fors,  as  the 
exactly  right  picture  on  the  possession  of  which  to  found  our  Sheffield 
school  of  art  It  is  a  Madonna  by  Verrocchio,  the  master  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  of  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  and  of  Perugino,  and  the  grandest  metal- 
worker of  Italy.* 

And  it  is  entirely  pure  and  safe  for  us;  but  will  need  carefullest 
securing  of  the  tempera  colour  on  its  panel  before  it  can  be  moved:  it 
cannot,  therefore,  reach  Sheffield  till  the  autumn.  The  other  works  bought 
for  the  Museum  will  be  there  in  the  course  of  this  month. 


THE  UNION  BANK  OF  LONDON  (Chanokby  Lane  Biiangr}  IN 

ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  ST.   GEORGE'S  FUND 
Dr.  Or. 


1877. 

£     8. 

d. 

1877. 

£   s. 

d. 

Apr.  15.  T6  Balanoe 

657  16 

8 

Apr.  28. 

By  Power  of  attorney  for 

20.    „  PerJ.  P.  StflweU 

25    0 

0 

sale  of  Consols 

.        Oil 

6 

May    7.   „  Per  a  Sheffield  Silver- 

May 11. 

„  Postage  of  pass-book 

0    0 

3 

smith   from  Mr.  H. 

)} 

„  Power  of  attorney  for 

Swan        .        .        . 

0    4 

0 

sale  of  Consols 

0  11 

6 

11.   „  Per  Mr.  Bydings,  draft 
at     WolTerhampton 

26. 

„  Mr.  John  Buskin 

.    400    0 

0 

June    5. 

„  Deposit  aooount 

.    500    0 

0 

(WilkiM) .        .        . 

50    0 

0 

,, 

„  Mr.  B.  Bagshawe 

.  8287  16 

6« 

la   „  PerMr.Bydinpsdiaft 
at  Douglas  (leeelOd., 

ohaives)  .        .        . 
96b   „  Ptaoeeds    of    sale    of 

17  18 

2 

Consols    .        .        .  ! 

r700    0 

0 

Jime   8.    ,y  Per  Mr.  RydiDgs,  draft 

at  Douglas  (less  Is. 

lOd.  charges)  . 

36  18 

0 

June  15. 

By  Balance    . 

.    288  12 
£3487  12 

3 

£3487  12 

0 

June  15.  To  Balance      .        .    £298 

12b.    3d. 

'  [See  Letter  80,  §  11  (p.  182).] 

'  [See  the  furtlier  aocoant  of  the  pietnre  in  the  Sheffield  Catalogue  (Vol  XXX.), 
where  alao  a  reproduction  of  it  is  given.} 

*  [For  details  of  this  amount,  see  helow,  pp.  182-18a] 
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JOHN  RUSKIN,  ESQ.,  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  ST.  GEORGE'S  FUND, 

From  Ist  Januaby  to  dOiH  June,  1877. 
Dr.  Or, 


1«77. 


Jao.  6.  To  Dividend  on  £8000 
CodsoIb 
„  „  Subscriptions  reoeiyed 
from  1st  January  to 
28th  February  (see 
March  Forg'^)  as  per 
contra 

May  26.   i,  Gash  per  Trustees 


June  90.  To  Balance 


£    8.  d. 

118  10    0 


490 
400 


948  14    7 


.    835  10    0 
£1284    4    7 


1877. 
Jan.     1. 


Feb.     2. 

7. 
12. 
1& 
25. 

6. 


Mar. 


Apr.  18. 


May    6. 

22. 


By  Balance  (see  February 
For$*)  .        .        .        . 
Paid  to   Bankers  as  per 
contra  (see  March  Fors  ^) 
By  cheque  to  Bunney 
„     Do.     to  Mrs.  Talbot 
,f     Do.     to  Swan  . 
,,      Do.     to  Bunney 
„     Do.     to  Bagshawe 
,,      Do.     to  Geddes 
,,     Do.     to  Graham 
„      Do.     to  Burden 
„     Do.     to  Bunney 
„      Do.     to  Murray 
,,     Do.     to  Swan  . 
„      Do.     to  Baker . 
,,      Do.     to  Murray 


£     8.   d. 
108    8    0 


£1284    4    7 


480 
26 
80 
60 
40 

180 
10 
5 
6 
25 
25 
60 

100 

150 


June  80.  By  Balance  due  to  BIr.  Ruskin    £836,  10b. 

15.  (II.)  I  have  received  several  kind  letters  from  correspondents,  under 
the  impression  of  my  having  definitely  announced  the  discontinuance  of 
Fan  at  the  dose  of  the  year,  encouraging  me  still  to  proceed  with  it. 
But  I  never  said  that  it  was  to  be  discontinued; — only  that  it  was  to  be 
completed  at  least  into  a  well-abstracted  and  indexed  first  series  of  seven 
volumes.'  I  cannot  tell  from  day  to  day  what  I  shall  be  able  or  shall 
be  ordered  to  do  or  write:  Fors  will  herself  show  me,  when  the  time 
comes. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  to  thank  my  readers  for  the  help  given  me 
by  their  assurance  that  the  book  is  of  use,  in  many  ways  which  are  little 
manifest  to  me. 

1 6.  (III.)  The  following  portions  of  two  letters  frY>m  a  kind  and  prac- 
tised schoolmistress,  now  one  of  our  Companions,  are  of  extreme  value : — 

''Bristol,  mh  ApiH,  1877. 

''Mothers  indeed  need  first  to  understand  and  value  their  own  ehildren — strange 
as  it  seems  to  say  so.  Whether  rich  or  poor,  they  seem  to  have  no  notion  of 
what  they  are,  or  could  be, — nor,  certainly,  of  what  they  could  do, 

"Dehghting  much  in  all  you  say  about  goodness  of  work,  generally,  I  rejoice 


^  [Letter  76  (above,  p.  74).] 

*  [Letter  74  (above,  p.  48).J 

*  [See  above,  p.  13.] 
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in  it  eepeeiallyy  looking  to  what  might  be  done  by  children^  and  wbat  wiU,  I  truBt| 
be  done  by  them  when  rightly  taught  and  trained. 

"Those  active  enersiee  whieh  now  so  often  show  themselves  in  'naughtiness,* 
and  cause  teachers  such  terrible  trouble,  might  be  turned  to  account  for  the  best 
and  highest  purposes.  Children  are  perfectly  capable  of  excellent  work,  of  many 
kinds, — ^and,  as  you  say,  of  finding  'play'  in  it.^ — ^perhaps  all  that  they  would 
need  (though  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  say  that). 

''They  could  be  made  to  understand  the  need  of  help,  and  could  give  very 
real  help  indeed,  in  ways  which  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  suggest,  and  make 
a  beginning  in,  when  a  little  less  tied  than  at  present.  The  difficulty  is  not  at 
all  with  children,  but  with  their  parents,  who  never  seem  to  think  of,  or  care  for, 
general  needs,  as  in  any  way  a£»ctinff  educational  work — at  least,  in  its  progress. 
And  meanwhile,  for  lack  of  such  training  as  can  only  come  through  the  earnest 
following  up  of  a  worthy  aim,  the  educational  work  itself  suffiers  miserably. 

"I  mid  myself  speaking  of  children  and  parents,  rather  than  girls  and  mothers, 
— ^which  may  be  partly  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  both  boys  and  girls  come 
under  us  in  village  schools,  such  as  I  have  had  most  to  do  with.  And  this  leads 
me  also  (following  your  direction)  to  suggest,  first,  that  'mammas'  should  teach 
their  little  girls  to  care  far  their  humbier  brothers  and  eietersy — which  they  would 
naturslly  do  if  not  warned  against  them,  as  is,  I  fear,  the  rule.  There  are  indeed 
obvious  dangers  in  such  contact  as  would  seem  right  and  natural ;  but  here,  again, 
your  Oxford  Lectures  give  sufficient  direction — ^if  it  were  but  applied  (I  mean  where 
^ou  speak  of  the  danger  of  travelling  on  certain  parts  of  the  Continent).*  Kindly 
mtercourse,  even  if  somewhat  imperfect  and  scanty,  would  soon  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  ways  of  helping,  besides  the  sympathy  implied  in  it,  far  more  valuable, 
if  genuine,  than  the  upper  classes  seem  to  have  any  idea  of.  But  J  am  sure  I  am 
not  saying  too  much  when  I  repeat  that,  so  far  from  being  encouraged  to  care  for 
*fOOT*  children,  girls  are  studiously  kept  away  from  them,  excepting  for  superficial 
kmdnesses— mere  gifts,  etc.  But  many  thinos  might  be  given,  too,  with  the  greatest 
advantage  to  both  parties,  and  at  the  smulest  cost,  it  any  (pecuniary,  at  least), 
to  the  ffiver.  Are  you  aware  of  the  shameful  waste  that  goes  on,  quite  as  a  rule, 
in  the  houses  of  toose  who  leave  domestic  management  largely  to  housekeepers 
and  upper  servants? — and  I  fear  that  this  is  an  increasing  number.  I  have,  not 
entered  far  into  this  matter,  but  I  know  quite  enough  to  make  me  miserable  when- 
ever I  think  of  it.  If  'young  ladies'  were  instructed  in  the  barest  elements  of 
'domestic  economy'  rightly  understood,  they  would  soon  lessen  this  evU,  without 
beiiiff,  necessarily,  either  very  wise  or  very  good.  And  if  they  were  at  all  good 
and  kind,  they  would  at  once  think  of  ways  of  benefiting  'poor'  people  through 
their  own  economy. 

"But  nothing  will  stand  in  the  i»lace  of  free  personal  intercourse,  for  the 
securing  of  the  rail  blessing ;  and  this  is  the  very  thing  that  mammas  shrink  from 
entirely,  for  both  themselves  and  their  daughters. 

"P.i8w — I  had  meant  to  spare  you  a  further  infliction,  but  wish  much  to  add  a 
word  about  the  true  relations  of  young  gentlefolks  to  servants,  as  nearest  to  them  of 
the  humbler  class.  Even  nice  girls  are  in  the  habit  of  behaving  most  unbecomingly 
towards  them,  and  speak  of  them  in  a  way  which  shows  they  are  entirely  at  sea 
as  to  their  real  nosition  and  duty  towards  these  '  neighbours.'  And  yet  their  power 
for  good  might  oe  very  great  indeed  in  this  direction,  if  but  known  and  used ;  for, 
as  yon  know,  genuine  sympathy  will  win  its  way  at  once  with  so-called  inferiors. 

*  I  forget,  and  dont  understand.' 


^  [The  reference  seems  to  be  to  Letter  78,  §  22  (p.  144),  where,  however,  the 
writer  is  not  Ruskin,  but  a  correspondent  of  his,] 

•  [The  reference  is  to  Lecturee  an  Art,  §  111  (Vol  XX.  p.  104).] 
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But  is  it  not  m>  throughout  ?  '  Middle-daas '  people  will  neyer  he  won  as  long  aa 
there  is  such  a  harrier  placed  in  their  way  of  pride  and  ezclusiveneas.*  The  greater 
and  truer  bond  seems  entirely  sacrificed  to  the  lesser  distinction.  See  Oxford  alone 
in  evidence,  which  should  teach  in  everything." 

'^BaHer  Monday. 

17.  "  Education  (and  I  will  dare  to  use  the  word  in  writing  to  yourself)  is  no  hope- 
less drudgery,  hut  full  of  life  and  hriffhtness,  if  at  all  properly  understood.  Some 
few  of  those  who  have  to  do  with  children  would  be  able  to  follow  me  thus  fiir. 
Bat  even  these  few  do  not  seem  to  see  the  connection  there  is  between  their  work 
and  the  more  general  one — that  which  St.  Georse  is  taking  in  hand. 

'' Everybody  agrees  that  the  people  are  to  he  helped  upwards  h^  ^education' 
(whatever  may  be  meant  by  the  word),  and  we  are  supposed  to  be  doinff  something 
in  England  to  forward  that  cause.  We  know  too  well  that  the  work  is  not  being 
done,  all  the  time — ^looking  to  elementanr  schools,  at  least;  but  even  supposing  it 
were,  it  takes  years  for  each  child  to  be  taught  and  trained,  and  the  need  of 
help  is  pressing.  Children  cannot  be  educatea  in  a  shorter  time  than  they  can 
grow  up  to  be  men  and  women ;  but  meanwhile,  even  in  a  single  vear,  teaching 
of  the  right  sort  would  speak  for  itself  as  to  general  bettering.  And  its  effects 
would  extend  at  once  in  a  way  which  ^  educators '  have  no  idea  of  at  present,  simply 
because  they  do  not  understand  their  craft  I  know  less  than  I  thought  I  did  a 
few  years  ago,  but  hope  that  this  humble-looking  admission  will  gain  credence  for 
me  when  1  say  that — though  gproping  alone  with  the  rest — I  have  Mt  my  way  to 
facts  enough  to  make  me  for  more  than  nopefiil  about  what  may  be  done  when 
free  scope  for  right  work  is  once  secured. 

''There  is  no  need  of  extraordinary  outlay,  or  even  special  ability  in  the  teacher ; 
all  that  is  required  is  that  the  children  diould  be  hanoled  wisely  and  kindly,  and 
turned  to  account  at  once  as  kelpere  in  the  werk  with  themselves. 

"I  really  cannot  feel  happy  in  taking  up  your  time  with  going  into  detail,  at 
present,  hut  am  most  thanknil  to  be  aUowed  to  bear  witness  in  this  matter — so 
entireljr  misunderstood,  as  it  seems  to  me.  Through  neglect  of  the  grand  rule 
given  in  St.  Matt  vi.  33,t  so  entirely  applicable  to  aims  with  children,  we  come 
short  of  success  as  regards  the  humblest  attainments,  the  highest  'standard'  in 
which,  as  set  by  Government,  could  be  reached  with  the  greatest  ease,  if  any  right 
way  were  taken." 

18.  (IV.)  The  following  fragment  of  a  letter  I  have  been  just  writing 
to  an  old  fanner>friend  who  is  always  lecturing  me  on  the  impossibility  of 

*  A^ain,  I  don't  quite  understand.  Does  my  eorrespondent  mean  servants  by 
"Middk-dass  people''?  and  what  has  Oxford  to  do  with  it? 

t  "Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God."    My  correspondent,  in  fear  of  beinff 


diffuse,  has  not  enough  explained  her  following  meaning,  namelv,  that  the  parenta 
first  effort  in  their  child's  education  should  be  to  make  it  a  ''  child  of  the  kii^om." 
I  heard  the  other  day  of  a  little  bey  for  whom  good  and  affectionate  parents  had 
ordered  that  there  should  be  a  box  of  sweetmeats  on  the  table  of  every  room  in  the 
house,  and  a  parcel  of  them  under  his  pillow.  They  are  now  obliged  to  send  him 
awav  for  "change  of  air," — which  might  not  have  been  necessary  had  they  sought 
for  nim  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  observed  that  it  consistea  not  in  meat  and 
drink,  nor  in  "goodtos,"  but  in  "joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost"  > 

^  [Romans  xiv.  17.] 
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reclaiming  land  on  a  small  scale,  may  be  perhaps  of  use  to  some  other 
people : — 

''You  have  never  got  it  clearly  into  your  head  that  the  St.  George's 
Company  reclaims  land,  as  it  would  build  an  hospital  or  erect  a  monu- 
ment, for  the  public  good;  and  no  more  asks  whether  its  work  is  to 
'pay'  in  reclaiming  a  rock  into  a  field,  than  in  quarrying  one  into  a 
cathedral/' 

My  friend  tells  me  of  some  tremendous  work  with  steam,  in  the  High- 
lands, by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  of  which  I  must  hear  more  before  I 
speak.^ 

'  [Ruskin,  howeYor,  did  not  revert  to  the  subject] 


LETTER  80 
THE    TWO    CLAVIGERiEi 

Bbllifibld,  BiRMiNOHAif,'  l6th  Jufy,  1877. 

1.  I  NEVEE  yet  sate  down  to  write  my  Fors,  or  indeed  to 
write  anything,  in  so  broken  and  puzzled  a  state  of  mind 
as  that  in  which,  this  morning,  I  have  been  for  the  last 
ten  minutes  idly  listening  to  the  plash  of  the  rain;  and 
watching  the  workmen  on  the  new  Gothic  school,  which  is 
fast  blocking  out  the  once  pretty  country  view  from  my 
window. 

I  have  been  staying  for  two  days  with  the  good  Mayor 

1  [See  below,  §  4.  '^The  Worcestershire  ClavigersB"  and  ''Birmingham"  were 
rejected  titles  for  this  Letter.] 

'  PThe  house  of  Mr.  George  Baker,  then  Mayor  of  Birmingham.  Raskin  sent 
him  the  MS.  of  this  portion  of  Fors  with  the  following  letter : — 

''Brantwood,  CoNiffTON,  Lancabhirb, 
"  Wednesday  (July  Idtk,  1877). 

''Dbab  Mr.  Bakbb, — I  arrived  at  home  in  all  comfort  (and  my  good 
little  Joan  with  her  children  the  day  after),  and  now  I  must  thank  you 
once  more,  in  deliberation,  for  all  your  kindness  to  me,  and  express 
more  distinctly  than  I  could  in  the  nervousness  of  leaving,  the  most  true 
pleasure  I  had  in  meeting  all  the  friends  you  brought  to  me,— -no  less 
than  in  the  sympathy  and  help  which  you  gave  me  on  all  subjects  in 
which  I  was  interested. 

''Perhaps  you  ma^  like  to  keep  the  first  scratch  of  the  beginning 
of  next  Far9,  written  in  your  house  at  my  bedroom  window,  before  break- 
fiut  on  the  morning  I  left.  I  have  copied  it,  so  that  in  case  people  ever 
ask  you  whether  I  write  'easily'  you  wiU  be  able  at  once  to  show  them 
— very  much  the  contrary. 

"I  am  terribly  pushed  with  all  arrears  of  home  work,  and  cannot 
tell  you  half  of  what  I  should  like  to  (besides  what  little  these  scraps 
may  say);  in  the  meantime  accept  again  my  truest  thanks,  and  believe 
me,  witii  hearty  regards  to  all  your  &nily, 

"  Respectfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

'^J.    RUSKIN, 

"Gborob  Baker,  Esq." 

This  letter  is  here  reprinted  from  St.  Oearye,  vol.  iii.  p.  146,  where  (pp.  142-144) 
it  is  also  reproduced  in  faeHtnile,} 
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of  Birmingham:  and  he  has  shown  me  St.  George's  land, 
his  gift,^  in  the  midst  of  a  sweet  space  of  English  hill 
and  dale  and  orchard,  yet  unhurt  by  hand  of  man:  and 
he  has  brought  a  representative  group  of  the  best  men  of 
Birmingham  to  talk  to  me ;  and  they  have  been  very  kind 
to  me,  and  have  taught  me  much :  and  I  feel  just  as  I 
can  fancy  a  poor  Frenchman  of  some  gentleness  and  saga- 
city might  have  felt,  in  Nelson's  time, — ^taken  prisoner  by 
his  mortal  enemies,  and  beginning  to  apprehend  that  there 
was  indeed  some  humanity  in  Englishmen,  and  some  pro- 
vidential and  inscrutable  reason  for  their  existence. 

You  may  think  it  strange  that  a  two  days'  visit  should 
produce  such  an  effect  on  me;  and  say  (which  indeed  will 
be  partly  true)  that  I  ought  to  have  made  this  visit  before 
now.  But,  all  things  considered,  I  believe  it  has  been  with 
exactness,  timely;  and  you  will  please  remember  t^iat  just 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  work  and  thought  we  have 
spent  on  any  subject,  is  the  quantity  we  can  farther  learn 
about  it  in  a  little  while,  and  the  power  with  which  new 
facts,  or  new  light  cast  on  those  already  known,  will  modify 
past  conclusions.  And  when  the  facts  are  wholly  trustworthy, 
and  the  lights  thrown  precisely  where  one  ask9  for  them,  a 
day's  talk  may  sometimes  do  as  much  as  a  year's  work. 

The  one  great  fact  which  I  have  been  most  clearly 
impressed  by,  here,  is  the  right-mindedness  of  these  men, 
so  far  as  they  see  what  they  are  doing.  There  is  no 
equivocation  with  their  consciences, — no  silencing  of  their 
thoughts  in  any  wilful  manner;  nor,  under  the  conditions 
apparent  to  them,  do  I  believe  it  possible  for  them  to  act 
more  wisely  or  faithfully.  That  some  conditions,  non- 
apparent  to  them,  may  give  unexpectedly  harmful  conse- 
quences to  their  action,  is  wholly  the  fault  of  others. 

2.  Meantime,  recovering  myself  as  a  good  ship  tries  to 
do  after  she  has  been  struck  by  a  heavy  sea,  I  must  say 
to  my  Birmingham  £riends  a  few  things  which  I  could  not, 
while  I  was  bent    on  listening  and  learning; — could  not, 

^  [See  Vol.  XXVm.  pp.  629,  690 ;  and  above,  p.  164.] 
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also,  in  courtesy,  but  after  deliberation  had:  so  that,  in  all 
our  debate,  I  was  under  this  disadvantage,  that  they  could 
say  to  me,  with  fiiU  pleasure  and  franlcness,  all  that  was 
in  their  minds;  but  I  could  not  say,  without  much  fear 
and  pause,  what  was  in  mine.  Of  which  unspoken  regrets 
this  is  the  quite  initial  and  final  one;  that  all  they  showed 
me,  and  told  me,  of  good,  involved  yet  the  main  British 
modern  idea  that  the  master  and  his  men  should  belong 
to  two  enth*ely  different  classes;  perhaps  loyally  related  to 
and  assisting  each  other;  but  yet, — ^the  one,  on  the  whole, 
living  in  hardship— -the  other  in  ease; — ^the  one  uncomfort- 
able— ^the  other  in  comfort; — ^the  one  supported  in  its  dis- 
honourable condition  by  the  hope  of  labouring  through  it 
to  the  higher  one, — ^the  other  honourably  distinguished  by 
their  success,  and  rejoicing  in  their  escape  from  a  life 
which  must  nevertheless  be  always  (as  they  suppose)  led 
by  a  thousand  to  one*  of  the  British  people.  Whereas 
St.  George,  whether  in  Agriculture,  Architecture,  or  Manu- 
facture, concerns  himself  only  with  the  life  of  the  work- 
man,— ^refers  all  to  that, — measures  all  by  that, — ^holds  the 
Master,  Lord,  and  King,  only  as  an  instrument  for  the 
ordering  of  that;  requires  of  Master,  Lord,  and  King,  the 
entire  sharing  and  understanding  of  the  hardship  of  that, — 
and  his  fellowship  with  it  as  the  only  foundation  of  his 
authority  over  it. 

8.  "  But  we  have  been  in  it,  some  of  us, — and  know  it, 
and  have,  by  our  patience '* 

"Won  your  escape  from  it."  I  am  rude — but  I  know 
what  you  would  say.  Does  then  the  Physician — the 
Artist — ^the  Soldier — ^the  good  Priest — labour  only  for  escape 
from  his  profession?  Is  not  this  manufacturing  toil,  as 
compared  with  all  these,  a  despised  one,  and  a  miserable, — 

*  I  do  not  use  this  as  a  rhetorical  expression.  Take  the  lower  shop- 
keepers with  the  operatives,  and  add  the  great  army  of  the  merelj  help- 
less and  miserable ;  and  I  believe  "  a  thousand  to  one "  of  the  disgraced 
and  unhappy  poor  to  the  honoured  rich  will  be  found  a  quite  temperately 
expressed  proportion. 
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by  the  confession  of  all  your  efforts,  and  the  proclamation 
of  ail  your  pride ;  and  will  you  yet  go  on,  if  it  may  be,  to 
fill  England,  from  sea  to  sea,  with  this  unhappy  race,  out 
of  whidi  you  have  risen  ? 

*'But  we  cannot  all  be  physicians,  artists,  or  soldiers. 
How  are  we  to  live?" 

Assuredly  not  in  multitudinous  misery.  Do  you  think 
that  the  Maker  of  the  world  intended  all  but  one  in  a 
thousand  of  His  creatures  to  live  in  these  dark  streets ;  and 
the  one,  triumphant  over  the  rest,  to  go  forth  alone  into 
the  green  fields  ? 

4.  This  was  what  I  was  thinking,  and  more  than  ever 
thinking,  all  the  while  my  good  host  was  driving  me  by 
Shenstone's  home,  The  Leasowes,^  into  the  vale  of  Severn; 
and  telling  me  how  happily  far  away  St.  George's  ground 
was,  from  all  that  is  our  present  England's  life,  and — pre- 
tended— glory.  As  we  drove  down  the  hill  a  little  farther 
towards  Bewdley  (Worcestershire  for  "Beaulieu,"  I  find; 
— Fors  imdertakes  for  pretty  names  to  us,  it  seems, — 
Abbey*dale,  Beau-lieu,  and  if  I  remember,  or  translate, 
rightly,  the  House  by  the  Fountain  *— our  three  Saxon, 
Norman,  and  Celtic  beginnings  of  abode)  my  host  asked 
me  if  I  would  like  to  see  "nailing."  "Yes,  truly."  So  he 
took  me  into  a  little  cottage  where  were  two  women  at 
work, — one  about  seventeen  or  eighteen,  the  other  perhaps 
four  or  five  and  thirty;  this  last  intelligent  of  feature  as 
well    could   be;    and    both,    gentle    and    kind, — each    with 

^  [A  mile  north-east  of  Halesowen.    Johnion,  in  his  life  of  the  poet,  says, ''  His 
delight  in  rand  pleasures,  and  his  ambition  of  rural  elegance,  mduoed  him  to 
oint  his  prospects,  to  diversify  his  surfiice,  to  entangle  his  walks,  and  to  wind 


is  waters;  which  he  did  with  such  judgment  and  such  fanc^  as  made  his  little 

omain  the  enw  of  the  great  and  liie  admiration  of  the  skilful,  a  place  to  be 

visited  by  travellers   and  copied    by  designers."     The  grounds   have  since   been 


much  altered ;  and  ''  a  line  of  canal  dose  to  the  place  has  interfered  with  its 
rural  quiet,  and  brought  the  disagreeable  accompaniment  of  rude  traffic  and  vexatious 
depredation.  £nou^  of  their  original  appearance,  however,  remains  to  render 
these  grounds  highly  interesting"  (Murray's  Handbook  fwr  Qkmcesterokire^  Woreettm^ 
Mre,  and  Hert^rdshire,  1884,  p.  200).  For  references  by  Ruskin  to  Shenstone, 
see  Vol.  V.  pp.  218,  247 ;  Vol.  XH.  p.  336 ;  and  Vol.  XlUl.  p.  320.] 

'  [Ty'n-y-ifynon,  the  name  not  of  St.  George's  Cottages  at  Barmouth,  but  of 
the  house  and  home  of  Mrs.  Talbot,  who  gave  them  to  the  Guild.  For  St.  George's 
land  at  Abbeydale  (elsewhere  called  Mioldey  or  Totiey,  see  above,  p.  98.] 
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hammer  in  right  hand,  pincers  in  left  (heavier  hammer 
poised  over  her  anvil,  and  let  fall  at  need  by  the  touch  of 
her  foot  on  a  treadle  like  that  of  a  common  grindstone). 
Between  them,  a  small  forge,  fed  to  constant  brightness 
by  the  draught  through  the  cottage,  above  whose  roof  its 
chimney  rose : — in  front  of  it,  on  a  little  ledge,  the  glowing 
lengths  of  cut  iron  rod,  to  be  dealt  with  at  speed.  Within 
easy  reach  of  this,  looking  up  at  us  in  quietly  silent  ques- 
tion,— ^stood,  each  in  my  sight  an  ominous  Fors,  the  two 
Clavigerse. 

At  a  word,  they  laboured,  with  ancient  Vulcanian  skill. 
Foot  and  hand  in  perfect  time:  no  dance  of  Muses  on 
Parnassian  mead  in  truer  measure; — no  sea  fairies  upon 
yellow  sands  more  featly  footed.  Four  strokes  with  the 
hammer  in  the  hand :  one  ponderous  and  momentary  blow 
ordered  of  the  balanced  mass  by  the  touch  of  the  foot; 
and  the  forged  nail  fell  aside,  finished,  on  its  proper  heap; 
— level-headed,  wedge-pointed,*  a  thousand  lives  soon  to 
depend  daily  on  its  driven  grip  of  the  iron  way. 

5.  So  wrought  they, — the  English  Matron  and  Maid; — 
so  was  it  their  darg^  to  labour  from  morning  to  evening, — 
seven  to  seven, — ^by  the  furnace  side, — ^the  winds  of  summer 
fiftnning  the  blast  of  it.  The  wages  of  the  Matron  Fors,  I 
found,  were  eight  shillings  a  week;t — ^her  husband,  other- 
wise and  variously  employed,  could  make  sixteen.  Three 
shillings  a  week  for  rent  and  taxes,  left,  as  I  count,  for  the 
guerdon  of  their  united  labour,  if  constant,  and  its  product 
providently  saved,  fifty-five  pounds  a  year,  on  which  they 
had  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves  and  their  six  children; 
eight  souls  in  their  little  Worcestershire  ark. 

*  Flattened  on  two  sides,  I  mean:  thej  were  nails  for  fastening  tlie 
railroad  metals  to  the  sleepers,  and  made  out  of  three-inch  (or  thereabouts) 
lengths  of  iron  rod,  wliich  I  was  surprised  and  pleased  to  find,  in  spite  of 
all  our  fine  machines,  the  women  still  preferred  to  cut  by  hand. 

t  Sixteen-pence  a  day,  or,  for  four  days'  work,  the  price  of  a  lawyer's 
letter.    Compare  Fort  64,  §  6.     [Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  566.] 

^  [See  VoL  XXVIL  p.  699,  and  VoL  XXVllI.  p.  93.] 
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Nevertheless,  I  hear  of  all  my  firiends  pitymg  the  distress 
I  propose  to  reduce  myself  to»  in  living,  all  alone,  upon 
three  hundred  and  sixty/  and  doing  nothing  for  it  but 
contemplate  the  beauties  of  nature;  while  these  two  poor 
women,  with  other  such,  pay  what  portion  of  their  three 
shillings  a  week  goes  to  provide  me  with  my  annual 
dividend. 

6.  Yet  it  was  not  chiefly  their  laboiu*  in  which  I  pitied 
them,  but  rather  in  that  their  forge-dress  did  not  well  set 
off  their  English  beauty ;  nay,  that  the  beauty  itself  was 
marred  by  the  labour;  so  that  to  most  persons,  who  could 
not  have  looked  through  such  veil  and  shadow,  they  were 
as  their  Master,  and  had  no  form  nor  comeliness.^  And  all 
the  while,  as  I  watched  them,  I  was  thinking  of  two  other 
Englishwomen,  of  about  the  same  relative  ages,  with  whom, 
in  planning  last  Fors^  I  had  been  standing  a  little  while 
before  Edward  Bume-Jones's  picture  of  Venus's  Mirror,' 
and  mourning  in  my  heart  for  its  dulness,  that  it,  with  all 
its  Forget-me-nots,  would  not  foiget^  the  images  it  bore, 
and  take  the  fairer  and  nobler  reflection  of  their  instant 
life.  Were  these  then,  here, — ^their  sisters;^  who  had  only, 
for  Venus's  mirror,  a  heap  of  ashes ;  compassed  about  with  no 
Forget-me-nots,  but  with  the  Forgetfidness  of  all  the  world  ? 

7.  I  said  just  now  that  the  evil  to  which  the  activities 
of  my  Birmingham  friends  tended  was  in  nowise  their  own 
fault 

Shall  I  say  now  whose  fault  it  is? 

I  am  blamed  by  my  prudent  acquaintances  for  being  too 
personal;  but  truly,  I  And  vaguely  objurgatory  language 
generally  a  mere  form  of  what  Plato  calls  <rKiafxayia^^  or 
shadow-fight:  and  that  unless  one  can  plainly  say.  Thou  art 
the  man^  (or  woman,  which  is  more  probable),  one  might 


'See  Letter  76,  §  20  (p.  103).] 
Isaiali  liii.  2.] 


*  At  the  Groevenor  Gallery:  see  above,  p.  167.] 

*'  "Fhe  question  u  resumed  in  Letter  81,  §  3  (p.  193).] 

*  See,  B.9.,  Apokm,  18  D;  Republic,  520  C;  Law,  eSO  C] 

*  '2  Samuel  xii.  7.J 
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as  well  say  nothing  at  all.  So  I  will  frankly  tell,  without 
wandering  into  wider  circles,  among  my  own  particular 
friends  whose  fault  it  is.  First,  those  two  lovely  laidies  who 
were  studying  the  Myosotis  palustris  with  me; — yes,  and 
by  the  way,  a  little  beauty  frx>m  Cheshire  who  came  in 
afterwards; — and  then,  that  charming — (I  didn't  say  she 
was  charming,  but  she  was,  and  is) — lady  whom  I  had 
charge  of  at  Fumess  Abbey  {Fars  11,  §  8),  and  her  two 
daughters;  and  those  three  beautiful  girls  who  tormented 
me  so  on  the  28rd  of  May,  1875  {Fors  54,  §  20'),  and 
another  one  who  greatly  disturbed  my  mind  at  church,  only 
a  Sunday  or  two  ago,  with  the  sweetest  little  white  straw 
bonnet  I  had  ever  seen,  only  letting  a  lock  or  two  escape 
of  the  curliest  hair,  so  that  I  was  fain  to  make  her  a 
present  of  a  Prayer-book  afterwards,  advising  her  that  her 
tiny  ivory  one  was  too  coquettish, — and  my  own  pet  cousin ; 
and — I  might  name  more,  but  leave  their  accusation  to  their 
consciences. 

These,  and  the  like  of  them  (not  that  there  are  very 
many  their  hke),  are  the  very  head  and  front  of  mischief;* 
— first,  because,  as  I  told  them  in  Queens'  Gardens,'  ages 
ago,  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  whatever  they 
like  with  men  and  things,  and  yet  do  so  little  with  either; 
and  secondly,  because  by  very  reason  of  their  beauty  and 
virtue,  they  have  become  the  excuse  for  all  the  iniquity 
of  our  days:  it  seems  so  impossible  that  the  social  order 
which  produces  such  creatures  should  be  a  wrong  one."* 
Read,  for  instance,  this  letter  concerning  them  from  a  man 
both  wise  and  good, — (though  thus  deceived!)  sent  me  in 

*  '^  Would  you  haye  us  less  &ir  and  pure  then  ?  "  No ;  but  I  would  have 
you  resolve  that  your  beauty  should  no  more  be  bought  with  the  disgrace 
of  others,  nor  your  safety  with  their  temptation.  Read  again  Fors  45, 
§  17.     [Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  16«-16S.] 

»  [Vol.  XXVIL  p.  183;  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  363.] 


t 


The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending"  {Othello,  Act  i.  sc.  3).] 


*  [The  second  lecture  in  Suame  and  lAHes:  see  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  100. 
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comment  on  Fors  for  April,  1876,  referring  especially  to 
§§6,7:^— 

''  My  dear  Ruskin^ — ^Thank  you  for  Fort,  which  I  have  read  eagerly^  but 
without  being  quite  able  to  make  out  what  you  are  at  You  are  hud  on  Mr. 
Keble  and  the  poor  lady  who  '  dresses  herself  and  her  children  becomingly.' 
If  ever  your  genuine  brickmaker  gets  hold  of  her  and  her  little  ones — as 
he  very  likely  may  some  day^ — he  will  surely  tear  them  to  pieces^  and  say 
that  he  has  your  authority  for  thinking  that  he  is  doing  God  a  service. 
Poor  lady! — and  yet  dressing  becomingly  and  looking  pleasant  are  a  deal 
harder,  and  better  worth  doing,  than  brickmaking.  You  make  no  allow- 
ance for  the  many  little  labours  and  trials  (the  harder  to  do  and  bear, 
perhaps,  because  they  are  so  little)  which  she  must  meet  with,  and  Imve  to 
perform  in  that  '  trivial  round '  of  visiting  and  dressing.  As  it  is,  she  is  at 
least  no  worse  than  a  flower  of  the  field.  But  what  prigs  would  she  and 
her  husband  become  if  they  did  actually  take  to  dilettante  (t.€.,  non- 
compulsory)  brickmaking!  In  their  own  way,  almost  all  'rich'  people,  as 
well  as  the  so-called  *poor' — who,  man,  woman,  and  child,  pay  £5  each 
per  annum  in  taxes  on  intoxicating  drinks — do  eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat 
of  their  faces:  for  the  word  you  quote  'is  very  broad,'  and  more  kinds  of 
bread  than  one,  and  morie  sorts  of  sweat  than  one,  are  meant  therein."^ 

8.  A  letter  this  which,  every  time  I  read  it,  overwhehns 
me  with  deeper  amazement:^  but  I  had  rather,  if  it  may 
be,  hear  from  some  of  my  fair  Mends  what  they  think  of 
it,  before  I  farther  tell  them  thoughts  of  mine;  only,  lest 
they  should  hold  anything  I  have  in  this  Fors  said,  or  am, 
in  the  next,^  likely  to  say,  disloyal  to  their  queenship,  or 
their  order,  here  are  two  more  little  pieces  of  Plato,*  ex- 
pressing his  eternal  fidelity  to  Conservatism,  which,  like  the 
words  of  his  in  last  Fors^  I  again  pray^  to  be  permitted, 
reverently,  to  take  also  for  mine: — 

''For  at  that  time"  (of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Mr.  Lowe  may  per- 
haps be  interested  in  observing^)  ''there  was  an  ancient  polity  among  us, 

>  FLetter  64:  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  566.] 

*  [This  is  the  letter  from  Coventry  Patmore  to  which  reference  is  made  in  a 
letter  now  printed  in  a  note  to  Letter  66,  {  23  (Vol.  XXVm.  p.  683).] 

*  Qt  is  considered  further  in  Letter  81,  §  4  (p.  194).] 
«   See  §  8  (p.  103).] 

*  Xatot,  book  iii.  698  B,  699  C,  and  book  vii.  793  B  and  C] 

*  "Not  Uut  For9,  bat  Letter  78 :  above,  p.  139.] 

'  [That  is,  as  before  in  LetUr  78  (p.  139),  he  had  "reverently  and  thankfully" 
taken  other  words  of  Plato's  for  his  own.] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  Mr.  Lowe's  speech  in  1871  j  already  mentioned  in  Fi>r9: 
see  Letter  6,  {  6  (Vol.  XXVII.  pp.  101  n.,  102).  The  newspapers,  not  recognizing 
this  reference,  were  misled  into  attributing  Patmore's  letter  (§  7)  to  Lowe:  see 
below,  p.  207.] 
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Aod  imciitU  dioisUmt  of  rakk,fma^ded  on  pasiution;  and  the  queen*  over  us 
all  was  a  noble  shame,  for  cause  of  wnich  we  chose  to  live  In  bondage 
to  the  existing  laws.  ...  By  which  shame,  as  often  before  now  said,^  all  men 
who  are  ever  to  be  brave  and  good  must  be  bound;  but  the  base  and 
cowardly  are  free  from  it,  and  have  no  fear  of  it 

'^  And  these  laws  which  we  have  now  told  through,  are  what  most  men 
call  unwritten  laws :  and  what  besddes  they  call  laws  of  the  Fatherland, 
are  but  the  sum  and  complete  foroe  of  these.  Of  which  we  have  said 
justly  that  we  must  neither  call  them  laws,  nor  yet  leave  them  unsnoken, 
««-for  these  lie  in  the  very  heart  of  all  that  has  been  written,  ana  that 
is  written  now,  or  can  be  written  for  evermore:  being  simply  and  qnes- 
tibnkssly  £ither-hiws  from  the  beginning,  which,  once  well  founded  and 
practised,  encompass  f  with  etemid  security  whatever  following  laws  are 
established  within  these ;  but  if  once  the  Bmits  of  these  be  overpassed,  { 
and  their  melody  broken.  It  is  as  when  the  secretest  foundations  of  a 
building  fail,  and  all  that  has  been  built  on  them,  however  beautifrd, 
collapses  together,-^-stone  mining  against  stone." 

9.  The  unwritten  and  constant  Law  of  which  Plato  is 
here  speaking,  is  that  which  my  readers  will  now  find 
enough  defined  for  them  in  the  preface  to  the  second  volume 
of  BU>Uotheca  Pastorum^  p.  xxvi.,'  as  being  the  Chiardian 
Law  of  Life,  in  the  perception  of  which,  and  obedience  to 

*  ''  Despotis,"  the  feminine  of  Despot. 

f  More  strictly,  "cover,"  or  "hide"  with  security;  a  lovely  word — Shaving 
in  it  almost  the  ftdness  of  the  verse, — "in  the  secret  of  the  tabemaele 
shall  He  hide  me."<  Compare  the  beginning  of  Part  III.^  of  Si.  Mar¥s 
Rest. 

%  The  apparent  confusion  of  thought  between  "enclosing"  and  '•sup- 
porting" is  entirely  accurate  in  this  metaphor.  The  foundation  of  a  great 
building  is  always  wider  than  the  superstructure ;  and  if  it  \b  on  loose 
ground,  the  outer  stones  must  grasp  it  like  a  chain,  embedded  themselves 
in  the  earth,  motionlessly.  The  embedded  cannon-balls  at  the  foundation 
of  any  of  the  heaps  at  Woolwich  will  show  you  what  Plato  means  by  these 
Earth,  or  Fatherland,  laws ;  vou  may  compare  them  with  the  first  tiers  of 
the  Pyramids,  if  you  can  refer  to  a  section  of  these. 

^  rRnddn  in  his  copy  of  F&r$  refers  to  Xawt,  647.] 

MOf  the  original  edition;  now  §  17  of  the  Pre£M)e  to  Rook  JJoiMfosmd  (Vol. 
XXaI.).] 

'  [Psaims  zzvii.  5.    The  word  in  Plato  is  irrpucoXv^^cvra.] 

^  [At  the  time  of  writing,  Ruskin  had  isBued  no  Part  I£L  of  at.  MaHts  ReH; 
and  ike  reference  here  must  be  to  an  intended,  but  not  published,  |isissge,  as 
there  is  nothing  relevant  in  the  present  connexion  either  in  the  ''first  supplement 
to  Si.  Mark's  Rest'*  (now  chapter  x.),  which  was  the  third  part  in  order  of  issue 

S)ublished  in  December  1877),  or  in  ''  Part  IIL  "  (so  called,  now  chapter  viiL)  whieh 
id  not  appear  till  1879.] 
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which,  all  the  life  of  States  for  ever  consists.  And  if  now 
the  reader  will  compare  the  sentence  at  the  bottom  of  that 
page,  respecting  the  more  gross  violations  of  such  law  by 
Adultery  and  Usury,  with  the  £arther  notes  on  Usury  in 
page  17,^  and  then,  read,  connectedly,  the  14th  and  I5tb 
Psalms'  in  Sidney's  translation,  he  will  begin  to  understand 
the  mingled  weariness  and  indignation  with  which  I  continue 
to  receive  letters  in  defence  of  Usury,  from  men  who  are 
quite  scholars  enough  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  Heaven's 
Law  and  Revelation  for  themselves,  but  will  not, — ^partly 
in  self-deceived  respect  to  their  own  interests;  and  partly 
in  mere  smug  conceit,  and  shallow  notion  that  they  can 
discem  in  ten  minutes  objections  enough  to  confoimd  state- 
ments of  mine  that  are  founded  on  the  labour  of  as  many 
years. 

10.  The  portion  of  a  letter  from  a  clergyman  to  Mr, 
Sillar,  which  I  have  printed  for  the  third  article  of  our 
Correspondence  [§  14],  deserves  a  moment's  more  attention 
than  other  such  forms  of  the  "  Dixit  Insipiens,"  ^  because  it 
expresses  with  precision  the  dullest  of  all  excuses  for  usury, 
that  some  kind  of  good  is  done  by  the  usurer. 

Nobody  denies  the  good  done;  but  the  principle  of 
Righteous  dealing  is,  that  if  the  good  costs  you  nothing, 
you  must  not  be  paid  for  doing  it.  Your  friend  passes 
your  door  on  an  unexpectedly  wet  day,  unprovided  for  the 
occasion.  You  have  the  choice  of  three  benevolences  to 
him, — blending  him  your  umbrella,^ — ^lending  him  eighteen- 
pence  to  pay  for  a  cab, — or  letting  him  stay  in  your  parlour 
till  the  rain  is  over.  If  you  charge  him  interest  on  the 
umbrella,  it  is  profit  on  capital — ^if  you  charge  him  interest 
on  the  eighteenpence,  it  is  ordinary  usury — if  you  charge 
him  interest  on  the  parlour,  it  is  rent.    All  three  are  equally 

^  [Again  the  reference  is  to  the  original  edition ;  the  passage  is  Raskin's  note 
on  Sidney's  version  of  Psahn  v.] 

*  rSee  Letter  23,  §  24  (VoL  XXVII.  pn.  415-416).] 

*  [Psalms  ziv.  1,  often  quoted  hj  Ruskin  (see  General  Index).] 

*  [For  another  illustration  taken  from  the  lending  of  an  umbrella,  see  Appen« 
dix  17,  §  2  (below,  pp.  670-671).] 
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forbidden  by  Christian  law,  being  actually  worse,  because 
more  plausible  and  hypocritical  sins,  than  if  you  at  once 
plainly  refused  your  friend  shelter,  umbrella,  or  pence.  You 
feel  yourself  to  be  a  brute,  in  the  one  case,  and  may  some 
day  repent  into  grace ;  in  the  other  you  imagine  yourself  an 
honest  and  amiable  person,  rewarded  by  Heaven  for  your 
Charity:  and  the  whole  frame  of  society  becomes  rotten  to 
its  core.  Only  be  clear  about  what  is  finally  right,  whether 
you  can  do  it  or  not;  and  every  day  you  will  be  more  and 
more  able  to  do  it  if  you  try. 

For  the  rest,  touching  the  minor  distinctions  of  less  and 
greater  evil  in  such  matters,  you  will  find  some  farther  dis- 
course in  the  fourth  article  of  our  Correspondence:  and  for 
my  own  compromises,  past  or  future,  with  the  practices  I 
condemn,  in  receiving  interest,  whether  on  St.  George's  part 
or  my  own,  I  hold  my  former  answer*  consistently  suffi- 
cient, that  if  any  of  my  readers  will  first  follow  me  in  all 
that  I  have  done,  I  will  undertake  in  full  thereafter  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity  as  to  my  reasons  for  doing  no  more. 

»  [Compare  Letter  70,  §  16  (Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  728,  729).] 
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NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

Affairs  of  the  Company. 

first  of  the  fonnal  points  of  difficulty  which,  last  month,  I  said  I 
should  be  prepared  to  meet,^  turns  out  to  be  one  of  nomenclature.  Since 
we  take  no  dividend,  we  cannot  be  registered  as  a  ''Company,"  but  only 
a  "Society"— "Institute"— ''Chamber,"  or  the  like. 

^.  If, ^accept  this  legal  difficulty  as  one  appointed  by  Fors  herself;  and 
submit  to  the  measures  necessitate  by  it  even  with  satis&ction;  having 
for  some  time  felt  that  the  title  of  "Company"  was  becoming  every  day 
more  and  more  disgraceful,  and  could  not  much  longer  be  attached  to  any 
association  of  honourable  Englishmen. 

For  instance,  here  is  a  little  notification  which  has  just  been  sent  me, 
-^charmingly  printed,  with  old  English  letters  at  the  top  of  the  page,  as 
follows : — 

€it  9trti|ans%  l/a&ourers'  $c  Central  Bfnellinss* 


INVESTIGATION  COMMITTEE.* 


Offioeb — 27,  Great  Gboroe  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W., 

July  4ih,  1877. 
Mt  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gbntlbmen, 

We  are  de^red  by  the  Committee  to  address  you  briefly  at  the  present 
stage  with  respect  to  the  aspect  of  the  Companv's  affiiirs. 

The  discoveries  already  made  have  proved  the  importance  of  the  investigation, 
and  led  to  tiie  arrest  of  the  Company's  Manager. 

Although  waste,  extravagance,  and  possibly  fraud,  have  been  discovered,  the 
Committee  would  advise  the  Shareholders  not  to  sacrifice  their  Shares  under  the 
influence  of  groundless  panic,  as  there  is  ffood  reason  to  believe  that  the  property  is 
of' such  intrinsic  value  that  it  may  yet  be  pLu^d  upon  a  solid  and  satisfiictory  footing. 

We  are,  &c., 

EVELYN  A.  ASHLEY, 

Cfhairman, 

JOHN  KEMPSTER,   ' 

Him,  Sec, 


^  [See  above,  p.  165.1 

'  [For  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation,  see  Times,  August  4, 
1872  (p.  6  e).  The  previous  chairman  and  the  secretary  were  committed  for  trial 
(August  15)  and  convicted  (October  26).  The  Company  itself  survived  these  troubles, 
and  has  had,  and  continues  to  have,  a  prosperous  and  useful  career.  The  late  Sir 
Richard  Farrant  was  for  many  years  its  deputy-chairman.] 
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— respecting  which  I  beg  Mr,  Ashlej^  being  a  friend  whom  I  can  venture 
a  word  to,  to  observe,  that  if  he  would  take  a  leaf  out  of  Fors's  books, 
and  insist  on  all  accounts  being  made  public  monthly,  he  would  find  in 
future  that  the  mismanagement  could  be  '^  arrested,"  instead  of  the  mis- 
manager;  which  would  be  pleasanter  for  all  concerned. 

Now,  as  I  never  mean  any  of  the  members  of  St.  George's  '^ Company" 
(so  called  at  present)  to  be  put  to  such  exercise  of  their  faith  respecting 
the  intrinsic  value  of  their  property  as  the  Committee  of  the  Genenu 
DweUings  Company  here  recommend,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  sooner  we 
quit  ourselves  of  this  much-dishonoured  title  the  better ;  and  I  have  written 
to  our  solicitors  that  they  may  register  us  under  the  title  of  St.  Greorge's 
Guild :  and  that  the  members  of  the  Guild  shall  be  called  St.  George's 
Gtiildsmen  and  Guildswomen.  « 

I  have  a  farther  and  more  important  reason  for  making  this  change. 
I  have  tried  my  method  of  Companionship  for  six  years  and  a  half, 
and  find  that  the  demand  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  income  is  a  practical 
veto  on  the  entrance  of  rich  persons  through  the  needle's  eye^  of  our 
Constitution.  Among  whom,  nevertheless,  I  believe  I  may  find  some 
serviceable  Guildsmen  and  Guildswomen,  of  whom  no  more  will  be  required 
than  such  moderately  creditable  subscription  as  the  hitherto  unheard-of 
affluence  described  by  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  '  may  enable  them  to  spare ; 
while  I  retain  my  old  ''Companions"  as  a  superior  order,  among  whom 
from  time  to  time  I  may  perhaps  enroll  some  absurdly  enthusiastic 
Zaccheus  or  Mary, — who,  though  undistinguished  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
from  the  members  of  our  general  Guild,  will  be  recognised  by  St.  George 
for  the  vital  strength  of  the  whole  Society. 

12.  The  subjoined  accounts  will,  I  hope,  be  satisfactory:  but  I  am  too 
practically  busy  in  pushing  forward  the  arrangement  of  our  Museum,  and 
co-operative  work,  at  Sheffield,  to  spare  time,  this  month,  for  giving  any 
statement  about  them. 

Please  note  with  respect  ti>  Mr.  Bagshawe's  subjoined  account  for  the 
cheque  of  June  5th  (see  last  Fors^  that  the  amount  of  stock  sold  to  pro- 
duce the  £2700  out  of  which  this  cheque  was  paid,  was  £2853,  7s.  5d. 


'^3,  High  Stbbbt,  Shkfpiild,  9ih  June^  1877. 

^'Mv  DBAB  Sib,— Yourself  from  Badger. 

''This  porchase  has  been  long  delayed  in  completion  for  various  reasons,  the 
last  being  some  little  delay  in  remitting  the  cheque  for  the  purchas&money  and 
valuation,  which  I  received  only  on  Tuesday  last  However,  I  have  paid  over  the 
purchase-money  and  amount  of  valuation  this  morning;,  and  tiie  conveyance  to  your- 
self has  been  executed  by  Mrs.  Badger  and  her  hosDand,  and  is  in  my  poooeooion. 
The  title^eeds  rdate  to  other  property  as  well  as  to  that  purchased  oy  you,  and 
therefore  the  vendor  retains  them,  and  has  entered  into  a  covenant  to  produce 
them  in  the  usual  form.  The  certificate  of  Mrs.  Badger's  acknowled^ent  of  the 
conveyance  before  commissioners  has  to  be  filed,  and  upon  receiving  an  office 
copy  of  it  to  attach  to  the  conveyance,  the  latter  shall  bis  forwarded  to  Messrs. 


1 


s 


See  Matthew  xix.  24.1 


«  ;See  Letter  78,  §  19  (p.  141).] 


Above,  p.  106.] 


Tafzaat  nd  0(k, 
purchased  from 
''On  the  other 
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,  98  yoa  requested,  together  with  the  deeds  of 
Mr.  Wriffht  at  \^alkle7,  whkh  are  still  in  my 
ler  side  1  give  a  short  cash  statement  of  the  1 
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requested,  together  with  the  deeds  of  l3ie  proper^  lately 

aaf^ 
give  a  short'  cash  statement  of  the'  transaction  for  your 


'' Believe  me. 

"Yours  ve 


ROSKIV." 


ISaoshawb. 


To  amoont  of  cheaue  leoeiTed,  6th  Jane,  1877,  from  Mr.  Cowper 

Temple,  signed  by  himself  and  Sir  T.  D.  Aeland 
By  purchase-money  of  Mickley  property  paid  over 


to  Mrs.  Badger,  8th  June, 

By  amount  of  TiQuation  for  tillage  and  iSxtures 
By  stamjDS,  law  stationers'  charges,  and  raOway  &re 

to  Totley,  on  my  attending  to  take  possession 

of  the  property  on  your  behalf 
By  balance  remitted  to  you  by  cheque  herewith    • 


£2200    0 

74    6 


12  11 
0  18 


2287  16    6 


-  £2287  16    6 


EGBERT  RTDINGS  IN  ACXX)UNT  WITH  ST.  GEORGE'S  COMPANY, 

From  16tb  Jakvamy  to  dOxB  Junb,  1877 
Dr.  Or. 


1877. 

£    a.  d. 

1877. 

£    1.  d. 

Jan.  16.  To  Balimoe  cash  in  hand 

I 

Feb.    7.  By  oaoh  lent  Union  Bank, 

(see  Ibrt,  No.  74) 

96    3    0 

London 

29    0   0 

96.  „  Miai  L.  Kennedy 
Feb.  15.  ,,  Robert  SomerreU 

6    0   0 

May    6.    Ditto          ditto    . 

60    0    0 

2    0    0 

9.    Ditto          ditto    . 

17  14    0 

Mar.  IS.   „  Hn.  Joseph  Fry 
Apr.  18.  „  Atit]ieorgffli,£.B. 

6    0    0 

81.    Ditto          ditto     . 

87    0    0 

111    0 

June  26.    Ditto          ditto    .       . 

9   9   0 

at  „  O.  D.  .       .       . 

7    0    0 

May    1.  ,,  Companion  No.  29 

IS.  „  o..iSra.w  .      . 

60    0    0 
.      10    0    0 

1».       0.  D.  .       .        . 

7    0    0 

26.  ;,  0.  D.  .       .       . 

.      20    0    0 

June   4.  „  KBnSargood 

9    2    0 
£186  16    0 

£186  16    0 

18.  (II.)  AffiufS  of  the  Master. 

I  am  being  very  much  tormented  jost  now  by  my  friends;  and  to 
make  them  understand  how,  I  will  print  a  short  letter  from  one  of  the 
least  wise  among  them,  by  which  I  think  the  rest  may  perceive,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  mistake,  what  measure  of  absurdity  may  be  more  or  less 
involved  in  their  own  treatment  of  me. 


''DsAB  Mb.  Ru8kiN| — You  have  never  answered  my  latter  letters,  so  I  sappose 

Su  are  inexorably  anffry  with  me  for  something  or  other.    Nevertheless  I  should 
»  to  see  you,  and  show  you  my  own  pretty  fittle  girL    Wont  yon  see  me  just 
five  minutes? 

"Yours  ever  truly.'* 
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Now  this  letter  exhibits  in  the  simplest  possible  ferin  the  error  which 
I  find  most  of  my  friends  at  present  falling  into;  namelj,  thinking  that 
they  show  their  regard  for  me  by  asking  me  for  sympathy,  instead  of 
giving  it.  They  are  sincere  enough  in  the  regard  itself,  but  are  always 
asking  me  to  do  what,  in  consequence  of  it,  they  should  like  themselves, 
instead  of  considering  what  they  can  do,  which  /  should  like.  Which 
briefly,  for  the  most  part  at  present,  is  to  keep  out  of  my  way,  and  let 
me  alone.  I  am  never  angry  with  anybody  unless  they  deserve  it;  and 
least  of  all  angiy  with* my  friends: — ^but  I  sunply  at  present  can't  answer 
their  letters,  haWng,  I  find,  nine  books  in  the  press,^  besides  various  other 
business;  and  much  as  I  delight  in  pretty  little  girls,  I  only  like  seeing 
them  like  clouds  or  flowers,  as  they  chance  to  come,  and  not  when  I  have 
to  compliment  their  mothers  upon  them.  Moreover,  I  don't  much  value 
any  of  my  general  range  of  friends  now,  but  those  who  will  help  me  in 
what  my  heart  is  set  on;  so  that,  excepting  always  the  old  and  tried 
ones,  Henry  Acland,  and  George  Richmond,  and  John  Simon,  and  Charles 
Norton,  and  William  Kingsley,  and  Rawdon  Brown,  and  Osborne  Gordon, 
and  Bume-Jones,  and  '^  Grannie  "  and  ''  Mammie," '  and  Miss  Ingelow,  with 
their  respective  belongings  of  family  circle;  and  my  pets — ^who  all  know 
well  enough  how  much  I  depend  on  them;  and  one  or  two  newly  made 
ones  besides,  but  who  can  only 'yet  be  as  pictures  or  dreams  to  me, — with 
such,  I  hope  enough  comprehensive  exception, — I  don't  care  any  more 
about  my  friends,  unless  they  are  doing  their  best  to  help  my  work; 
which,  I  repeat,  if  they  can't,  let  them  at  least  not  hinder;  but  keep 
themselves  quiet,  and  not  be  troublesome. 

14.  (III.)  The  following  letter,  expressing  a  modem  clergyman's  sense 
of  his  privileges  in  being  ''a  Gentile,  and  no  Jew,"  in  that  so  long  as  he 
abstains  from  things  strangled,  and  from  fornication,'  he  may  fatten  at  his 
ease  on  the  manna  of  Usury, — I  cannot  but  rejoice  in  preserving,  as  an 
elect  stone,  and  precious,^  in  the  monumental  theology  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century : — 

''Dbab  Mr.  Sillab, — ^Thanks  for  calling  my  notice  again  to  the  Jewish  law 
against  usury.  When  we  last  talked  and  wrote  about  this  subject,  I  told  you  the 
Hebrew  word  for  usury  means  biting,  and  our  own  word  utury  commonly  means 
urdafofid  prpftt, 

'^But  our  conversation  this  morning  has  led  to  this  thought,  'I  am  a  Gentile, 
and  not  a  Jew.'  And  Gentile  Christians  are  living  under  the  rules  laid  down 
witii  respect  to  the  peculiar  laws  of  Judaism  in  Acts  zv.,  where  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  the  Jewish  usury  law.  I  refer  you  to  verses  10,  28,  and  2Q, 
lliis,  to  my  mind,  quite  settles  the  matter. 

'^You  want  me  to  preach  against  bankers,  and  lenders  of  money  at  interest. 
Upon  my  conscience,  I  cannot  preach  against  the  benefiictors  of  their  fellow-men. 

^  [Namely  (in  addition  to  Fora),  8t,  Mark^i  Beit,  Momingt  in  Florence,  Law$  qf 
F^eoie,  Bock  Honegeombj  Pnnerpina,  DeucaiUm;  and  new  editions  of  Unto  ihie  Laet 
and  EtMca  (if  the  DuH.] 

*  [Lady  Mount-Temple  and  Mrs.  Hilliard.] 
»  [Acts  XV.  20.] 

*  [1  Peter  ii.  6.] 
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''Let  me  give  you  a  ease  in  point  I  hare  myself  receired  great  benefit  from 
lenders  of  money  at  interest  A  year  or  two  ago  I  bought  a  new  block  of 
chambers  near  the  new  Law  Courts.  I  gladly  borrowed  £8000  to  help  me  to  pa^ 
for  them.  Without  that  assistance  I  could  not  have  made  the  purchase^  which  is 
a  very  advantageous  one  to  me  already;  and  will  be  much  more  so  when  the 
Law  Courts  are  completed. 

''  How  can  the  trustees  of  the  settlement  under  which  the  money  was  put  out^ 
or  the  person  who  ultimately  receives  the  interest^  be  condemned  in  the  day  ol 
judgment^  according  to  your  theory? 

''They  have  not  wronged^  nor  oppressed^  nor  bit  me;  but  have  really  con- 
ferred a  great  benefit  upon  me.  And  I  hope  I  am  not  to  be  condemned  for 
paying  them  a  reasonable  interest^  which  I  very  willingly  do. 

"Yours  very  sincerely." 

15.  (IV.)  Though  somewhat  intimately  connected  with  the  "aflyrs  of 
the  Master/'  the  rollowing  letters  are  so  important  in  their  relation  to  the 
subject  of  usury  in  genial,  that  I  think  it  well  to  arrange  them  in  a 
separate  article. 

I  received^  about  three  months  ago,  in  Venice,  a  well-considered  and 
well-written  letter,  asking  me  how,  if  I  felt  it  wrong  to  remain  any  l<mger 
a  holder  of  Bank  stock,  I  yet  could  consent  to  hold  Consols,  uid  take 
interest  on  those,  which  was  surely  no  less  usury  than  the  acceptance  of 
my  Bank  dividend.  To  this  letter  I  replied  as  follows,  begging  my  corre- 
spondent to  copy  the  letter,  that  it  might  be  inserted  in  Fors: — 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  am  much  pleased  by  your  intelligent  question,  which 
you  would  have  seen  at  any  rate  answered  at  length,  as  soon  as  I  got  out 
of  Venice,  where  I  must  keep  my  time  for  Venetian  work — also  I  did 
not  wish  to  confuse  my  statement  of  facts  with  theoretical  principles. 

"  All  interest  is  usury ;  but  there  is  a  vital  difference  between  exacting 
the  interest  of  an  already  contracted  debt,  and  taking  part  in  a  business 
which  consists  in  enabling  new  ones  to  be  contracted.  As  a  banker,  I 
derange  and  corrupt  the  entire  system  of  the  commerce  of  the  countay; 
but  as  a  stock-holder  I  merely  buy  the  right  to  tax  it  annually — ^which, 
under  present  drcnmstances,  I  am  entirely  content  to  do,  just  as,  if  I 
were  a  bom  Highlander,  I  should  contentedly  levy  black-mail,,  as  long  as 
there  was  no  other  way  for  Highlanders  to  live,  unless  I  thought  that 
my  death  would  put  an  end  to  the  system; — always  admitting  myself  a 
thief,  but  an  outspoken,  wholesome,  or  brave  thief;*  so  also,  as  a  stock- 
holder, I  am  an  outspoken  and  wholesome  usurer; — as  a  soldier  is  an 
outspoken  and  wholesome  murderer.  Suppose  I  bad  been  living  as  a 
hired  bravo,  stabbing  for  hire,  and  had  written, — *  I  must  quit  myself  of 
this  murderous  business, — I  shall  go  into  the  army,' — ^you  .might  ask 
me.  What — are  you  not  still  paid  an  annual  income,  to  kill  anybody  Mr. 
Disraeli  orders  yon  to?  <Yes,'  I  should  answer;  'but  now  outspokenly, 
and,  as  I  think  soldiering  is  managed,  without  demoralising  the  nature  of 
other  people.  But,  as  a  bravo,  I  demoralised  both  myself  and  the  people 
I  served.' 

"It  is  quite  tnie  that  my  pkrase  'to  quit  myself  of  usury  and  the  Bank 

*  Ckmipare  Fan,  Letter  46,  §  13,  and  note.    [Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  158.] 
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of  England/ 1  implied  that  stoek  interest  was  not  usiuy  at  all.     But  I  could 
not  modify  the  sentence  intelligibly,  and  left  it  for  after  explanation. 

''AU  national  debts^  you  must  hare  seen  in  Fors  abused  enough.^  But 
the  debt  existing,  and  on  such  termS|  the  value  of  all  money  payments 
depends  on  it  in  ways  which  I  cannot  explain  to  you  by  letter,  but  will 
at  Fcrs  goes  on* 

«Veiy  traly  yours." 

16.  To  this  letter  I  received  last  month  the  following  reply: — 

'^Mt  dear  8m, — I  am  very  eratefol  to  you  for  your  courteous  and  candid 
letter  in  reply  to  mine  of  the  11th  ult.  It  is  with  pleasure  tibat  I  have  made,  in 
accordance  with  your  request,  the  copy  of  it  endosea  herein. 

''May  I  again  trespass  on  your  kmdness  and  aslc  you  still  furUier  to  meet  the 
difficulties  into  which  your  teaching  on  usury  has  plunged  me? 

''If  a  national  delyt  he  wrong  on  principle,  is  it  right  of  yon  to  encourage  its 
prolongation  by  lending  tiie  country  money?  Or  is  the  fiust  of  its  being  'already 
contracted'  a  sufficient  reason  for  your  taxing  the  people  annually,  and  thereby 
receiving  money  without  working  for  it? 

"Again,  is  the  case  of  the  Highlander  quite  analogous?  You  haw  another 
'way  to  live'  apart  from  taking  any  'interest'  or  'usury' ;  and  should  you  not, 
to  b(B  quite  consistent  with  your  teaching,  ratiier  live  on  your  principal  as  long  as 
it  lasts?  (For9  70,  §J  2,  3.)  You  speak  of  yourself  as  'an  outspoken  and 
wholesome  usurer'  ;>~if  1  read  aright,  you  taught  in  J^«  68,  §  8,'  that  the  law 
enunciated  in  Leviticus  xxv.  35-^,  'u  the  sunple  law  for  ail  of  us— one  of 
those  which  Christ  assuredly  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil.'  If  'oi/  interest 
is  usury,'  is  not  the  acceptance  of  it— even  when  derived  from  Consols— contrary 
to  the  law  of  Christ,  ana  therefore  sinful?  Can  there  be  any  'wholesome'  sin^ 
however  outspoken? 

"  Pardon  my  thus  trespassing  on  your  time,  and  believe  me, 

"Gratefully  and  faithfully  yours." 

17.  The  questions  put  by  my  correspondent  in  this  second  letter  have 
all  been  answered  in  For$  already  (had  he  read  carefully),  and  that  several 
times  over;  but  lest  he  should  think  such  answer  evasive,  I  will  go  over 
the  ground  once  more  with  him. 

Rrst,  in  reply  to  his  general  question,  "Can  there  be  anjf  wholesome 
sin  ? "  No ;  but  the  violation  of  a  general  law  is  not  always  sin.  "  Thou 
shalt  not  kiH"«  is  a  general  law.  But  Phinehas  is  blessed  for  skying^ 
and  Saul  rejected  for  sparing.^ 

Secondly.  Of  acts  which  under  certain  conditions  would  be  sin,  there 
is  every  degree  of  wholesomeness  and  unwholesomeness,  according  to  the 
absence  or  presence  of  those  conditions.  For  the  most  part,  open  sin  ia 
wholesomer  than  secret;  yet  some  iniquity  is  fouler  for  being  drawn  with 
cords   of  vanity,^  and   some    blasphemy    baser   for   being    c&iberate  and 

^  [See  Letter  76,  §  20  (p.  lOS).] 

*  See,  for  instance.  Letters  1,  22  (Vol.  XXYU.  pp.  14,  377).] 

*  Vol.  XXVra.  pp.  712-7W,  673.1 

*  [Exodus  XX.  18.] 

*  'See  Numbers  xxv.  8-11,  and  1  Samuel  xv.] 

*  [Isaiah  v.  18.] 
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insolent^  like  that  of  oar  modem  men  of  science.  So  again^  all  sin  that  is 
fraudful  is  viler  than  that  which  is  violent;  but  the  venal  fraud  of 
Delilah  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  heroic  treachery  of  Judith.^  So, 
again,  all  robbery  is  sin,  but  the  frank  pillage  of  France  by  the  (rermans  ^ 
is  not  to  be  degraded  into  any  parallel  with  the  vampire  lotteries  of  the 
modem  ItaBan  Government.  So,  again,  all  rent  is  usury,  but  it  may  often 
be  wise  and  right  to  receive  rent  for  a  field,^never,  to  receive  it  for  a 
gambling  table.  And  for  application  to  St.  George's  business,  finally, — so 
long  as  our  National  debt  exists,  it  is  well  that  the  good  Saint  should 
buy  as  much  stock  of  it  as  he  can;  and  far  better  that  he  should  take 
the  interest  already  agreed  for,  and  spend  it  in  ways  helpful  to  the  nation, 
than  at  once  remit  it,  so  as  to  give  more  encouragement  to  the  oontnctioo 
of  debt 

18.  (V.)  Part  of  a  letter  from  a  young  lady  Companion,  which  will  be 
aeenj  without  comment  of  mine,  to  be  of  extreme  value : — 

''  Last  Sunday  morning  my  &ther  and  brothers  went  to  the  funeral  of  an  old 
workman  who  had  been  in  mv  other's  service  for  fortv  years.  The  storv  of  his 
life  is  rather  an  unusual  one  in  these  days.  The  outside  of  his  life,  as  I  know  it, 
is  just  this.     He  was  a  boy  in  the  works  to  which  my  father  was  apprenticed  to 

leam ;  and  when  my  father  bought ,  Tom  went  with  him,  and  had  been 

fbrenum  for  many  years  when  he  died.  He  spent  his  whole  life  in  honest,  faithixd 
labour,  chiefly,  it  seems  to  me,  for  other  people's  benefit,  but  certainly  to  his  own 
entire  satisfaction.  When  my  brothers  grew  up  and  went  into  the  business,  they 
often  complained,  half  in  joke,  that  Tom  considered  himself  of  much  more  im- 
portance tnere  than  they ;  and  even  after  they  were  made  partners,  he  would  insist 
upon  doing  tilings  his  way,  and  in  his  own  time.  His  only  interest  was  their 
interest;  and  they  knew  that,  in  spite  of  his  occasional  stubDoraness,  they  could 
rely  without  hesitation  on  his  absolute  fiuthfiilness  to  them.  They  say,  ^One  of 
the  old  sort,  whom  we  can  never  replace.' 

''But  the  leisure  side  of  Tom's  life  is  to  me  grievous, — so  pleasureless,  narrow, 

duU.     He  came  from  Wales,  and  has  lived  ever  since  in  the  street  where  the 

is, — a  dirty,  wretched,  close  street  in  one  of  the  worst  neighbourhoods  in  , 

peopled  by  the  lowest  class,-— a  street  where  he  can  never  have  seen  one  green  leaf 
in  spring  or  flower  in  summer,  where  the  air  is  poisoned  with  bad  smeUs,  and  the 
veiy  sunlight  only  shines  on  ugliness,  filth,  and  poverty.  And  here  Tom  lived— 
not  even  taking  a  country  walk,  or  going  to  breathe  fresher  air  in  the  wider  streets. 

He  was  once  offered  a  ticket  for  an  entertainment  of  some  sort  at Hall,  only 

a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the ,  and  was  not  sure  of  the  way  there  I    He  never 

went  away  but  once,  to  the  fonenu  of  a  relative  in  Wales ;  and  once,  twenty-four 
years  ago.  to  take  charge  of  a  house  out  of  town  for  my  fiither,  and  then  of  course 
came  to  nia  work  every  day.  He  was  never  known  to  be  drunk,  and  never  away 
from  work  for  a  da/s  illness  in  his  life — ^until  the  very  end.  Tom  was  a  great 
reader  and  politician,  I  believe,  and  in  reading  found  his  sole  recreation  from  the 
monotony  of  daily  toiL  Ought  one  to  pity  most  the  man  who  was  content  (appar 
rently)  with  such  a  poor,  bare  life,  unconscious  of  the  pleasures  that  lay  outside 
it,  waiting  to  be  enjoyed,  or  the  crowds  of  restless,  discontented  people  who  ramble 
yearly  all  over  the  world,  in  vain  search  for  new  excitements,  'change  of  air'  and 
scene?"    (Does  my  correspondent  really  doubt?) 

''Tom's  illness  seemed  to  become  alarming  all  at  once.    His  wife  could  not 

*  rSee  Judges  xvi.,  and  Judith  viii.-xvi.] 

•  [Compare  VoL  XXVm.  p.  09.] 
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persunde  him  to  stay  away  from  work  until  the  hist  few  days^  and  he  wonld  not 
take  a  real  holiday.  My  rather  wanted  him  to  go  to  Wales^  and  try  his  native  air^ 
but  Tom  said  it  would  kill  him.  The  only  indulgence  he  would  take^  when  quite 
unable  to  work^  was  a  ride  in  the  omnibuaes  once  or  tmce  with  his  wife^  and  a  sail 
across  the  river.  But  it  was  too  kte^  and  he  died  after  a  very  short  illness^  almost 
in  harness.  His  wife's  words  to  my  brother  are  very  touching:  ^I  ran  away  with 
him^  and  my  friends  were  very  angiy^  but  I've  never  remtt^  it  It's  thirfy-nine 
years  ago^  but  my  heart  has  never  changed  to  him.  He  was  very  kind  to  me 
always ;  he  couldn't  have  been  kinder  if  he  had  been  a  gentleman ! '  I  suppose  she 
thinKs  gentlemen  are  always  kind  to  their  wives. 

''  Poor  Tom !  I  wonder  if  he  has  had  said  to  him^  '  Well  done^  good  and  £iith- 
fhl  servant!'  But  I  can't  help  wishing  his  life  had  not  been  so  colourless  and 
pleasureless  here.  I  do  not  like  to  think  tbat  a  steady^  honesty  industrious  working 
man  should  either  be  obliged^  or  should  ever  be  conUntf  to  live  like  a  machine^ 
letting  the  best  fiiculties  of  a  man  for  enjojrment  and  improvement "  (I  should  have 
been  very  much  puzaded  to  'improve'  Tom^  my  dear,  ii  you  had  sent  him  to  me 
with  that  view)  "  be  ignored ;  and  die  knowing  nothing  of  the  infinite  loveliness  of 
God's  world,  though  he  may  know  much  of  the  beauty  of  fiiithfulness,  and  the 
blessedness  of  honest  work.  It  seems  such  a  needless  sacrifice  and  waste;  for 
surely  these  conditions  of  life  are  needless,  or  else  our  civilization  and  ChrisUaoity 
are  utter  &ilures." 

Possibly  not  quite,  my  dear, — in  so  far  as  they  have  produced  Tom,  to 
begin  with;  and  are  even  beginning  to  make  you  yourself  perceive  the 
value  of  that  ''production." 

19.  (VI.)  The  following  letter,  from  another  Companion,  says,  in  more 
gentle  terms,  nearly  all  I  wish  to  say,  myself,  concerning  churca  service  in 
modem  days: — 

"  My  dear  Master, — ^I  want  to  tell  you,  if  you've  no  objection,  how  tiresome, 
and  like  a  dull  pantomime,  Christmas  grows  to  me — in  its  religious  sense.  The 
Bethlehem  story  is  revived,  with  music  and  picturing,  simply  to  mock  and  cheat 
one's  heart,  I  think ;  for  people  can't  live  for  ever  on  other  people's  visions  and 
messages.  If  we  want  to  see  fine  things,  and  hear  high  and  gracious  ones,  such 
as  the  shepherds  did,  we  must  live  under  the  same  conditions.  We,  too,  must 
have  the  simple,  healthy  lives, — ^the  fields  near,  the  skies  pure, — and  then  we 
shall  understand,  for  ourselves,  nativity  mysteries,  belonging  to  our  own  im- 
mediate time,  directly  sent  from  heaven.  But  it  would  be  troublesome  to  give  us 
those  things,  while  it  is  profitable  to  get  up  a  mimic  scene  of  past  glories.  Well, 
I  cannot  care  for  it,  and  so  instead  of  going  punfully  to  Bethlehem,  I  come  to 
Venice — or  wherever  the  master  is ;  for  you  would  not  cheat  nor  mock,  but  give 
the  real  good.  That  people  don't  care  for.  the  eood,  is  a  md  l^ng  for  them,  out 
there  were  not  many  who  cared  for  the  actual,  simple  truth  in  the  Bethlehem 
days.  It  is  a  very  aifferent  thing  the  caring  for  things  called  after  them.  We 
are  so  prone  to  be  apish,  somehow  or  other;  for  ever  mimicking,  acting, — never 
thinking  or  feeling  for  ourselves.  If  you  are  quite  fisuthful  to  the  truth,  you 
cannot  fail;  and  it  is  so  priceless  a, blessing  that  one  amongst  us  is  true. 

"  I  have  a  little  incident  of  my  splendid  Christmas  Day  to  tell  you, — a  mere 
straw,  but  showing  which  way  the  wind  blows. 

"We  went  to  church  on  Christmas  morning — my  sister  and  I.  All  was  in 
orthodox  fiishion.  There  were  the  Uluminated  Smptures,  and  the  choir  sang  about 
'  Unto  you  is  bom  this  day,'  etc.  The  sermon  wandered  from  the  point  a  little, 
but  it  kept  returning  to  the  manger  and  its  mystery. 

"Well,  on  leaving,  a  violent  storm  of  sleet  and  hail  came  on,  and  we  were 
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glad  to  take  shelter  in  a  tramway  car  doee  b^^  along  with  quite  a  little  company 
of  chnrch-leavera.  MHiile  the  car  waited  its  time  for  starting^  three  ragged  Utde 
lads  were  swept  np^  like  birds  drifted  by  a  stormrgnst ;  ana  thev  too  sorambled 
into  the  car^  one  of  them  saying  to  the  most  miserable  of  the  three^  'Come  in^ 
Jim ;  I'll  pay  a  penny  for  you/  They  looked  like  dissipated  little  Christmas- 
boxers^  who  had  been  larking  in  the  streets  all  night,  waiting  for  the  dingy  dawn 
to  go  begging  in.  Huddled  up  shivering  in  a  corner,  and  talking  about  their 
money  in  hoarse  tones — ^like  young  ravens^  they  were  the  pictures  of  birds  of 
prey.  As  they  muttered  hoaraely  among  themselves^  they  contrasted  so  much 
with  the  little  treble  singers  in  the  choir^  that  they  hardly  seemed  to  be  children. 
I  heard  them  propose  buying  penny  pies ;  and  after  twisting  about  like  'eels^  they 
suddenly  became  still ! — spefl-bouna^  I  imagine^  with  the  thoughts  of  peifny  pies. 
'Jim^'  the  very  ragged  one  with  no  money^  looked  anxious  about  his  &re. 
Presently,  as  if  at  a  signal,  the  other  two  ^  up  and  went  out  softly, — like  little 
Judases — without  a  word  to  their  companion  !  On  reaching  the  pavement^  they 
caUed  to  the  conductor,  '  Hi^  you'll  have  to  turn  that  lad  out^ — he's  no  money  ; ' 
then  they  scampered  off  at  ftill  speed.  Jim  gathered  his  rents  and  rags  togetner 
for  a  descent  into  the  storm  and  slush  of  the  street.  I  was  just  opposite^  so  ffave 
him  the  fare^  and  bid  him  sit  stilL  And  just  then  some  more  very  wet  church  folks 
came  in— so  ftdl  of  thoughts  about  the  child  of  Bethlehem^  I  imagine^  for  whom 
there  was  such  scant  room,  that  they  were  utterly  oblivious  of  jjoor  Jim,  and  the 
little  room  he  might  want.  Two  of  them  squeezed  him,  without  looking  at 
him^  into  merely  nothing ;  and  a  third,  also  without  looking,  fiurly  sat  upon  him,  it 
seemed  to  me^  out  he  got  himself  behind  cleverly.  These  were  grandly  dressed 
people.  Next  came,  as  we  had  started,  the  conductor,  for  fiures^  and  I  felt  rather 
glad  our  ragged  companion  was  so  smothered  up.  But  when  his  little  thin^  dirty 
arm  came  forth  with  nis  penny^  there  was  a  shameful  scene.  The  conductor  ordered 
him  roughly  out  on  to  tne  steps  at  the  back,  but  took  his  fiire,  ixymg  there  was 
no  room  for  him.  Not  one  of  us  said  an^rthing.  I  was  very  angry^  but  I  suppose 
didn't  like  to  make  a  little  scene  by  asking  the  man  to  let  him  come  in.  I  am 
remorseftd  yet  about  it.  So  the  poor  bairn  went  out  However  (this  is  nicer),  a 
minute  after  came  in  a  young  workman — quiet  and  delicate  looking.  As  he  glanced 
rounds  he  spied  the  child^  and  inquired  immediately  about  him.  'There -must  be 
made  room/  he  replied  to  the  conductor's  shamefificed  excuse.  And  the  man 
looked  round  with  such  reproach  and  severity  that  master  Jim  was  asked  in,  in 
leas  than  no  time^  and  invited  to  'Take  a  seat>  my  boy.'  It  was  rather  funny 
too;  but  I  was  pleased  exceedingly,  and  I  tell  it  to  yon  for  the  sake  of  the 
young  workman.  He  had  not  been  to  churchy — 100  had.  That  puides  me — or 
rather  it  makes  it  clear  to  me." 

20.  (VII.)  Fragment  of  note  from  another  Companion^  with  a  nice  little 
fllastntion  of  "Rent"  in  it:— 

"  I  wonder  if  St.  George  would  listen  to  a  very  sad  little  petition^  and  give  me 
anything  out  of  his  fhnd  for  a  poor  old  woman  who  is  bedridden^  and  her  hands 
so  cripmed  she  can't  do  any  work  with  them.  All  she  has  to  depend  on  is  ds.  a 
week  m>m  the  parish,  out  of  which  she  has  to  pay  2s.  and  9d.  weekly  (^'to 
whom?"  asks  St.  George)  for  the  rent  of  her  room;  so  that  all  she  has  to  support 
her  is  dd.  a  week^  and  a  loaf  from  the  parish  (Kensington)  every  week.  She  has 
an  idiot  daughter  who  sometimes  earns  a  few  halfpence  for  mangling. 

''Mrs.  £.  (the  old  woman)  is  so  devoted  to  flowers;  and  she  has  a  few  pots  in 
the  window  beside  her  bed,  and  she  wriggles  herself  to  them  with  difficulty,  but 
can  just  mana^  to  pick  off  a  fading  leaf;  and  after  a  long  sleepless  night  of 
pain,  spoke  of  it  as  a  great  reward  that  she  had  actually  seen  a  biui  opening!  Do 
speak  to  St  George t—-l  know  he'll  listen  to  you;  and  if  he  gave  even  a  shiUinff 
a  week,  or  half-«-crown,  with  certainty^  this  poor  old  woman's  heart  would  indeed 
rejoice.    I  can  give  more  particulars  if  wanted." 
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I  read  all  this  to  St  Georgp;  who  grumbled  a  little^  saying  it  vat  all 
the  same  as  asking  kim  to  pay  the  rent  to  the  —(here  he  cheeked  him- 
aelf)— -landlord ;  but  gave  his  half-crown  at  last,  under  protest.^ 

21.  (VIII.)  Two  pleasant  little  scraps  about  useful  industry,  which  will 
refresh  us  after  our  various  studies  of  modem  theology  and  charity. 

^'  He  swarm  of  bees  came  down^  by  passenger  train  Jram  London,  a  week  before 
we  came  home^  and  Mrs.  Allen  and  Grace  managed  to  nut  them  in  their  place 
without  being  stung.  The  people  at  the  station  were  much  tickled  at  the  notion  of 
a  swarm  of  bees  coming  by  train.  The  little  things  have  been  very  busy  ever  since. 
Hijjgh  and  I  looked  into  their  little  house,  and  saw  that  they  had  built  the  best 
part  of  eight  rows  of  com))  in  ten  days.  They  are  very  kind  and  quiet  We  can  sit 
down  by  Sie  side  of  the  hive  for  any  length  of  time,  without  harm,  and  watch  them 
come  in  loaded.  It  is  funny  to  see  a  certain  numb^  of  them  at  the  entrance,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  keep  their  wings  goinff  as  fims,  to  drive  cool  air  into  the  hive  (people 
say),  but  I  don't  know :  anyhow,  there  were  lines  of  them  fimning  last  night ;  and 
the  others,  as  they  came  in  loaded,  passed  up  between  them. 

'^  A'  lady  asks  if  you  couldn't  write  o;i  domestic  servants.  A  smith  at  Orping- 
ton, on  bemg  canvassed  by  a  gentlemfl&i  to  g^ve  his  vote  in  fiitvour  of  having  a 
School  Board  here,  reulied,  '  We  don't  want  none  of  your  School  Boards  here.  As 
it  is,  if  you  want  clerks,  you  can  get  as  many  as  you  like  at  your  own  price;  but 
if  I  want  a  good  smith  to-morrow,  I  couldn't  get  one  at  any  price.' 

"G.  Alubn." 

2S.  (IX.)  I  must  needs  print  the  last  words  of  a  delicious  letter  from 
a  young  lady,  which  I  dearly  want  to  answer,  and  which  I  think  she 
expected  me  to  answer, — ^yet  gave  me  only  her  name,  without  her  address. 
If  she  sends  it — will  she  also  tell  me  what  sort  of  'unkind  or  wicked' 
things  everybody  says?^ 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  write  all  this,  but  I  could  not  help  it— you  have  been  like 
a  personal  friend  to  me  ever  since  I  was  sixteen.  It  U  good  of  you  to  keep  on 
wntinff  your  beautiful  thoughts  when  everybody  is  so  ungratefol,  and  says  such 
unkind,  wicked  things  about  yon." 


See  also  Letter  81,  §  14  (p.  206).] 
'See  Letter  81,  §  1  (p.  191).] 


LETTER  81 
THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  JOHN* 

BrantwooDj  13th  August^  1877. 

1.  The  Thirteenth, — and  not  a  word  yet  from  any  of  my 
lady-friends  in  defence  of  themselves  1 '  Are  they  going  to 
be  as  mute  as  the  Bishops  ? ' 

But  I  have  a  delightful  little  note  from  the  young  lady 
whose  praise  of  my  goodness  I  permitted  myself  to  quote 
in  the  last  article  of  my  August  correspondence, — delightful 
in  several  ways,  but  chiefly  because  she  has  done,  like  a 
good  girl,  what  she  was  asked  to  do,  and  told  me  the 
^'  wicked  things  that  people  say." 

"  Thej  say  you  are  *  unreasoning/  '  intolerably  conceited/  '  self-asserting ' ; 
that  you  write  about  what  you  have  no  knowledge  of  (Politic.  Econ.);  and 
two  or  three  have  positively  asserted,  and  tried  to  persuade  me,  that  you 
are  mad — ^really  mad ! !  They  make  me  so  angry,  I  don't  know  what  to 
do  with  myself/' 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  with  yourself,  I  should  say, 
my  dear,  is  to  find  out  why  you  are  angry.  You  would 
not  be  so,  unless  you  clearly  saw  that  all  these  sayings 
were  malignant  sayings,  and  come  from  people  who  would 
be  very  thankful  if  I  were  mad,  or  if  they  could  find  any 
other  excuse  for  not  doing  as  I  bid,  and  as  they  are  de- 
termined not  to  do.  But  suppose,  instead  of  letting  them 
make  you  angry,  you  serenely  ask  them  what  I  have  said 

^  [A  discarded  title  was  "  What  they  knew  as  Beasts  **  (compare  Jade  10) :  see 
below,  i  9A 

«  [See  Letter  80,  §§  7,  8  (pp.  175-178).] 

*  [For  the  author's  challenge  to  them,  see  Letter  48,  §{  11,  12  (Vol.  XXVIII. 
pp.  242-244).] 
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that  is  wrong;  and  make  them,  if  they  are  persons  with 
any  pretence  to  education,  specify  any  article  of  my  teach- 
ing, on  any  subject,  which  they  thii^  false,  and  give  you 
their  reason  for  thinking  it  so.  Then  if  you  cannot  answer 
their  objection  yourself,  send  it  to  me. 

You  will  not,  however,  find  many  of  the  objectors  able, 
and  it  may  be  long  before  you  find  one  willing,  to  do  any- 
thing of  this  kind.  For  indeed,  my  dear,  it  is  precisely 
because  I  am  not  self-asserting,  and  because  the  message 
that  I  have  brought  is  not  mine,  that  they  are  thus  malig- 
nant against  me  for  bringing  it.  **For  tins  is  the  message 
that  ye  have  heard  from  the  beginning,  that  we  should  love 
one  another."  Take  your  first  epistle  of  St.  John,  and 
read  on  from  that  eleventh  verse  to  the  end  of  the  third 
chapter:  and  do  not  wonder,  or  be  angry  any  more,  that 
''if  they  have  called  the  Master  of  the  house,  Baalzebub, 
they  cajl  also  those  of  his  household."^ 

2.  I  do  not  know  what  Christians  generally  make  of 
that  first  epistle  of  John.  As  far  as  I  notice,  they  usually 
read  only  from  the  eighth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  to  the 
second  of  the  second ;  and  remain  convinced  that  they  may 
do  whatever  they  like  all  their  lives  long,  and  have  every- 
thing made  smooth  by  Christ.  And  even  of  the  poor  frag- 
ment they  choose  to  read,  they  miss  out  always  the  first 
words  of  the  second  chapter,  "  My  little  children,  these 
things  write  I  unto  you  that  ye  sin  not:''  still  less  do  they 
ever  set  against  their  favourite  verse  of  absolution — ''  If  any 
man  sin,  he  hath  an  Advocate," — ^the  tremendous  eighth 
verse  of  the  third  chapter,  ''  He  that  commltteth  sin  is  of 
the  Devil,  for  the  Devil  sinneth  from  the  l^ginning,"  with 
its  before  and  after  context — "Little  children,  let  no  man 
deceive  you:  he  that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous;"  and 
"whosoever  doeth  not  righteousness  is  not  of  God,  neither 
he  that  loveth  not  his  brother." 

8.   But   whatever  modem   Christians   and    their   clergy 

^  [Matthew  z.  26.] 
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choose  to  make  of  this  epistle,  there  is  no  excuse  for  any 
rational  person,  who  rea<k  it  carefully  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  yet  pretends  to  misunderstand  its  words.  How- 
ever originally  confused,  however  afterwards  interpolated  or 
miscopied,  the  message  of  it  remains  clear  in  its  three 
divisions:  (I)  That  the  Son  of  (xod  is  come  in  the  flesh 
<chap.  iv.  2,  v.  20,  and  so  throughout);  (2)  That  He  hath 
given  us  understanding  that  we  may  know  Him  that  is 
true  (iii.  19,  iv.  18,  v.  19,  20) ;  and  (8)  that  in  this  under- 
standing we  know  that  we  have  passed  frt)m  death  to  life» 
because  we  love  the  brethren  (iii.  14).  All  which  teachings 
have  so  passed  from  deed  and  truth  into  mere  mohotony 
of  unbelieved  phrase,  that  no  English  now  is  literal  enough 
to  bring  the  force  of  them  home  to  my  readers'  minds. 
^*  Are  these,  then,  your  sisters  ? "  I  asked  of  our  fair  English- 
women concerning  those  two  furnace-labourers.^  They.)do 
not  answer, — or  would  answer,  I  suppose,  "Our  sisters  in 
God,  certainly,"  meaning  thereby  that  they  were  not  at 
all  sisters  in  Humanity;  and  denying  wholly  that  Christ, 
and  the  Sisterhood  of  Christendom,  had  "come  in  the 
Flesh."  h      . 

Nay,  the  farthest  advanced  of  the  believers  in  Him  are 
yet  so  misguided  as  to  separate  themselves  into  costumed 
"Sisterhoods,"  as  if  these  were  less  their  sisters  who  had 
forge-aprons  only  for  costume,  and  no  crosses  hung  round 
their  necks. 

But  the  fact  is  assuredly  this, — ^that  if  any  part  or 
word  of  Christianity  be  true,  the  literal  Brotherhood  in 
Christ  is  true,  in  the  Flesh  as  in  the  Spirit;  and  that  we 
are  bound,  every  one  of  us,  by  the  same  laws  of  kindness 
to  every  Christian  man  and  woman,  as  to  the  immediate 
members  of  our  own  households. 

4.  And,  therefore,  we  are  bound  to  know  who  are 
Christians,  and  who  are  not, — and  the  test  of  such  division 
Jiaving  been  made  verbal,  in  defiance  of  Christ's  plainest 

^  [See  Letter  80,  §  6  (p.  175).]  . 
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orders,  the  entire  body  of  Christ  has  been  corrupted  into 
such  disease,  that  there  is  no  soundness  in  it,  but  only 
wounds  and  bruises  and  putrefying  sores.^  Look  back  to 
Fcrs  for  January  1876.  How  is  it  that  no  human  being 
has  answered  me  a  word  to  the  charge  closing  §  5  ?  ^  **  You 
who  never  sowed  a  grain  of  com,  never  spun  a  yard  of 
thread,  devour  and  waste  to  your  fill,  and  think  yourselves 
better  creatures  of  God,  doubtless,  than  this  poor  starved 
wretch."  No  one  has  sent  me  answer;  but  see  what  terrific 
ponfirmation  came  to  me,  in  that  letter  from  a  good,  wise, 
and  Christian  man,'  which  I  printed  in  last  Fotb^  who 
nevertheless  is  so  deceived  by  the  fiends  concerning  the 
whole  method  of  division  between  his  own  class  and  the 
poor  brethren,  that  he  looks  on  all  his  rich  brethren  as 
seed  of  Abel,  and  on  all  his  poor  brethren  as  seed  of  Cain^ 
and  conceives  nothing  better  of  the  labourer  but  that  he 
is  in  his  nature  a  murderer.  "He  will  tear  your  pretty^ 
lady  in  pieces,  and  think  he  is  doing  God  service."  Whea 
was  there  ever  before,  in  the  human  world,  such  fearful 
Despising  of  the  Poor  ?  *  * 

5.  These  things  are  too  hard  for  me;^  but  at  least,  as 
now  the  days  shorten  to  the  close  of  the  seventh  year,^  I 
will  make  this  message,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  been  able 
to  deliver  it,  clearly  gatherable.  Only,  perhaps,  to  do  so, 
I  must  deliver  it  again  in  other  and  gentler  terms.  It 
cannot  be  fully  given  but  in  the  complete  life  and  sifted 
writings  of  St.  John,  promised  for  the  end  of  our  code 
of  foundational  Scripture  {Fors^  January  1876,  §   14,  and 

♦  Compare  Fon  6l,  §  21 :  "Here,  the  sneer  of  'those  low  shoemakers' 
is  for  ever  on  the  lip/'  and  the  answer  of  the  sweet  lady  at  Fumess^ 
November,  1871,  §  S.^ 


Isaiah  i.  6.1 

Letter  61 :  Vol.  3CXVIII.  p.  489.] 

Coventry  Patmore:  see  above,  p.  177.] 

'James  ii.  6.] 

^Samuel  iii.  39.] 

That  is,  since  the  commencement  of  ^or#,] 

;See  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  W9;  Vol.  XXVIL  p.  183.] 
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eompare  July,  67,  §  12^), — ^nevertheless  it  may  be  that  the 
rough  or  brief  words  in  which  it  has  already  been  given 
(January  1876,  61,  §§  7  and  16;  February,  62,  §§  2  and  8; 
March,  68,  §  6 ;  April,  64,  §  5 ;  and,  of  chief  importance, 
July,  67,  §§  9  and  17*),  have  been  too  rough,  or  too 
strange,  to  be  patiently  received,  or  in  their  right  bearing 
understood:  and  that  it  may  be  now  needful  for  me  to 
cease  from  such  manner  of  speaking,  and  try  to  win  men  to 
this  total  service  of  Love  by  praise  of  their  partial  service. 
6.  Which  change  I  have  for  some  time  thought  upon, 
and  this  following  letter,* — which,  being  a  model  of  gentle- 
ness, has  exemplary  weight  with  me  myself, — expresses 
better  than  I  could  without  its  help,  what  I  suppose  may 
be  the  lesson  I  have  to  learn. 

''Manobbbtkb,  July  25tk,  1877. 

^  My  dear  Sir, — I  have  long  felt  that  I  ought  to  write  to  70a  about 
Fori  CUwigera,  and  others  of  your  later  books.  I  hesitated  to  write,  but 
all  that  I  have  heard  from  people  who  love  you,  and  who  are  wise  enough 
and  true  enough  to  be  helped  by  you,  and  ail  that  1  have  thought  in  the 
last  few  years  about  your  books, — and  I  have  thought  much  about  them, — 
convinces  me  that  my  wish  is  right,  and  my  hesitation  wrong.  For  I 
cannot  doubt  that  there  are  not  very  many  men  who  try  harder  to  be 
helped  by  you  than  I  do.  I  should  not  wish  to  write  if  I  did  not  know 
that  most  of  the  work  which  you  are  striving  to  get  done,  ought  to  be 
done,  and  if  I  did  not  see  that  many  of  the  means  which  you  say  ought 
to  be  used  for  doing  it,  are  right  means.  My  dulness  of  mind,  because  1 
am  not  altogether  stupid,  and  my  illness,  because  I  do  not  let  it  weaken 
my  will  to  do  right,  have  taught  me  some  things  which  you  cannot  know, 
just  because  you  have  genius  and  mental  vigour  which  give  you  knowledge 
and  wisdom  which  I  cannot  hope  to  share. 

**  May  I  not  try  to  make  my  humble  knowledge  of  the  people,  through 
whom  alone  you  can  act,t  aid  your  high  knowledge  of  what  has  to  be  done  ? 

*  This  letter  is  by  the  author  of  the  excellent  notes  on  Art-Education 
in  the  July  number  of  Fars,^  of  which  a  continuation  will  be  found  in  the 
correspondence  of  this  month  [p.  2 IS]. 

t  Herein  lies  my  correspondent's  chief  mistake.  I  have  neither  inten- 
tion, nor  hope,  of  acting  through  any  of  the  people  of  whom  he  speaks ;. 
but,  if  at  all,  with  others  of  whom  I  suppose  myself  to  know  more, — not 
less, — ^than  he. 

1  [Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  600,  647.] 

«  [Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  491,  601,  612,  617,  642,  664,  644,  662.] 

s  [Letter  79,  Sf  6^  (above,  pp.  14^166).] 
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'^Since^  eight  or  nine  yean  ago^  1  read  Sesame  and  Lilies,  I  have  had 
the  reverence  and  love  for  you  which  one  feels  only  for  the  men  who 
speak  in  clear  words  the  commands  which  one's  own  nature  has  before 
spoken  less  clearly.  And  I  say  without  self-conceit  that  I  am  trying  to  do 
the  best  work  that  I  know  of.  It  could  not  then  be  quite  useless  that 
you  should  know  why  I  often  put  down  Fors  and  your  other  books  in 
despair^  and  why  I  often  feel  that,  in  being  so  impatient  with  men  whose 
training  has  been  so  different  from  yours,  and  who  are  what  they  are  only 
partly  by  their  own  fault ; — in  forgetting  that  still  it  is  true  of  most  sinners 
that  'they  know  not  what  they  do';  and  in  choosing  some  of  the  means 
which  you  do  choose  for  gaining  a  good  object,  you  are  making  a  '  refusal ' 
almost  greater  than  can  be  made  by  any  other  man,  in  choosing  to  work 
for  evil  rather  than  for  good. 

''May  1  show  you  that  sometimes  Fors  wounds  me,  not  because  I  am 
sinful,  but  because  I  know  that  the  men  whom  you  are  scourging  for  sin, 
are  so,  only  because  they  have  not  had  the  training,  the  help,  which  has 
freed  you  and  me  from  that  sin? 

**  If  I  were  a  soldier  in  a  small  army  led  by  you  against  a  powerful  foe, 
would  it  not  be  my  duty  to  tell  you  if  words  or  acts  of  yours  weakened  our 
•courage  and  prevented  other  men  from  joining  your  standard  ?  I  ask  you 
to  let  me  teU  you,  in  the  same  spirit,  of  the  effect  of  your  words  in  Fors. 

''You  do  not  know,  dear  Mr.  Ruskin,  what  power  for  good  you  would 
have,  if  you  would  see  that  to  you  much  light  has  been  given  in  order  that 
through  you  other  men  may  see.  You  speak  in  anger  and  despair  because 
they  show  that  they  greatly  need  that  which  it  is  your  highest  duty  to 
patiently  give  them. 

"  Pardon  me  if  all  that  I  have  written  seems  to  you  to  be  only  weak. 

"  I  have  written  it  because  I  know,  from  the  strong  effect  of  the  praise 
which  you  gave  my  letter  in  the  July  Fors,  and  of  the  kind  words  in 
jour  note,  that  in  no  other  way  can  I  hope  to  do  so  much  good  as  I 
should  do,  if  anything  I  could  say  should  lead  you  to  try  to  be,  not  the 
leader  of  men  entirely  good  and  wise,  free  from  all  human  weakness,  bat 
the  leader,  for  every  man  and  woman  in  England,  of  the  goodness  and 
wisdom  which  are  in  them,  in  the  hard  fight  they  have  to  wage  against 
what  in  them  is  bad  and  foolish. 

"  I  am,  dear  Mr.  Ruskin,  yours  veiy  truly."  ^ 

^  [A  passage  in  the  MSS.  at  Brantwood  refers  as  foUows  to  this  letter  ftom  a 
correspondent,  "who  writes  me  word  he  is  thrown  into  depression  by  my  violent 
language":— 

"  If  vou  want  gentle  lanffuaffe  and  clear  g^dance,  why  don't  you  read^ 
and  read  again  and  again,  the  Inaugural  Onord  lectures  ?  There  I  have 
said  all  that  is  needful  for  any  man's  g^dance  in  all  ways,  so  far  as  I  know 
it  I  have  written  every  syUable  in  utmost  tenderness,  and  wlUi  a  care 
more  scrupulous  than  a  sculptor's  last  finishing  of  a  Parian  statue;  the 
two  last  lines  of  the  93rd  paragraph,  for  instance,  summing  the  wii9^  of 
Love  between  Man  and  Wife — 'at  its  height,  it  is  the  bulwark  of  Patience, 
the  tutor  of  Honour,  and  the  perfection  of  Praise '*— took  me  at  least  half- 
an-hour's  work :  in  choosing  out  of  the  much  that  might  have  been  said, 
the  three  chief  things  which  it  was  necessary  to  say  ."J 

♦  [Vol.  XX.  p.  92.] 
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7.  This  letter,  I  repeat,  seems  to  me  deserving  of  my 
most  grave  respect  and  consideration;^  but  its  writer  has 
entirely  ignored  the  first  fact  respecting  myself,  stated  in 
For 8  at  its  outset^ — that  I  do  not,  and  cannot,  set  myself 
up  for  a  political  leader;  but  that  my  business  is  to  teach 
arty  in  Oxford  and  elsewhere; — ^that  if  any  persons  trust 
me  enough  to  obey  me  without  scruple  or  debate,  I  can 
securely  tell  them  what  to  do,  up  to  a  certain  point,  and 
be  their  ^'makeshift  Master"'  till  they  can  find  a  better; 
but  that  I  entirely  decline  any  manner  of  political  action 
which  shall  hinder  me  from  drawing  leaves  and  flowers. 

And  there  is  another  condition,  relative  to  this  first 
one,  in  the  writing  of  Fors^  which  my  friend  and  those 
others  who  love  me,  for  whom  he  speaks,  have  never  enough 
observed:  namely,  that  Fotb  is  a  letter,  and  written  as 
a  letter  should  be  written,  frankly,  and  as  the  mood,  or 
topic,  chances;  so  far  as  I  finish  and  retouch  it,  which  of 
late  I  have  done  more  and  more,  it  ceases  to  be  what  it 
should  be,  and  becomes  a  serious  treatise,  which  I  never 
meant  to  undertake.  True,  the  play  of  it  (and  much  of  it 
is  a  kind  of  bitter  play)  has  always,  as  I  told  you  before, 
as  stem  final  purpose  as  Morgiana's  dance  ; '  but  the  gesture 
of  the  moment  must  be  as  the  humour  takes  me. 

But  this  farther  answer  I  must  make,  to  my  wounded 
friends,  more  gravely.  Though,  in  Fors,  I  write  what  first 
comes  into  my  head  or  heart,  so  long  as  it  is  true,  I  write 
no  syllable,  even  at  the  hottest,  without  weighing  the  truth 

*  The  following  passage  in  a  more  recent  note  adds  to  this  feeling  on 
my  part^  and  necessitates  the  fulness  of  my  reply : — 

''I  feel  so  sure  that  what  I  said  in  my  first  letter  very  many  people 
who  love  yoa  would  say, — ^have  said  inaudibly, — that  the  words  nardly 
seem  any  longer  to  be  mine.  It  was  given  to  me  to  speak  for  many.  So 
if  you  think  the  words  printed  can  be  of  any  use,  they  are  of  course 
entirely  at  your  service." 

^  [See  Letter  1,  §  3  (Vol.  XXVIL  p.  13) ;  and  oompare  Vol.  XXVni.  p.  286.] 
«  [See  Letter  67,  §  9  (VoL  XXVlrf.  p.  644).] 

*  [See  Letter  62,  §  1  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  612);  and  oompare  the  Litrodnction 
to  Vol.  XXVTL  (p.  Ivi-X] 
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of  it  in  balance  accurate  to  the  estimation  of  a  hair.^  The 
language  which  seems  to  you  exaggerated,  and  which  it 
may  be,  therefore,  inexpedient  that  I  should  continue,  never- 
theless expresses,  in  its  earnestness,  facts  which  you  will 
find  to  be  irrefiragably  true,  and  which  no  other  than  such 
forceful  expression  could  truly  reach,  whether  you  will  hear, 
or  whether  you  will  forbear.* 

Therefore  Fors  Clavigera  is  not,  in  any  wise,  intended 
as  counsel  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind, 
but  it  is  the  assertion  of  the  code  of  Eternal  Laws 
which  the  public  mind  must  eventually  submit  itself  to,  or 
die;  and  I  have  really  no  more  to  do  with  the  manners, 
customs,  feelings,  or  modified  conditions  of  piety  in  the 
modem  England  which  I  have  to  warn  of  the  accelerated 
approach  either  of  Revolution  or  Destruction,  than  poor 
Jonah  had  with  the  qualifying  amiabilities  which  might 
have  been  found  in  the  Nineveh  whose  overthrow  he  was 
ordered  to  foretell,  in  forty  days."  That  I  should  rejoice, 
instead  of  mourning,  over  the  falseness  of  such  prophecy, 
does  not  at  all  make  it  at  present  less  passionate  in  tone. 

8.  Fo't  mstance,  you  *  have  been  telling  me  what  a  beloved 
Bishop  you  have  got  in  Manchester;  and  so,  when  it  was 
said  in  page  45  of  Fors  for  1876,**  that  "  it  is  merely  thrtmgk 
the  quite  bestial  ignorance  of  the  Moral  Law  in  which  the 
English  Bishops  have  contentedly  allowed  their  flocks  to 
be  brought  up,  that  any  of  the  modem  conditions  of  trade 
are  possible,"  you  thought  perhaps  the  word  "bestial"  in- 
considerate! But  it  was  the  most  carefully  considered  and 
accurately  true  epithet  I  could  use.  If  you  will  look  back 
to  the  208th  page  of  Fors  of  1874,"  you  will  find  the 
following  sentence  quoted  from  the  Secretary's  Speech  at 

1  [Merehani  of  Venioe,  Act  ir.  8C.  1.] 

*  [Ezekiel  ii.  6,  7 ;  iii.  11.] 

'  [Jonah  iii.  4.    For  a  criticism  by  the  Spectator  on  this  passage  and  Raskin's 
reply jsee  below,  p.  320.] 

*  [That  is,  his  correspondent,  Mr.  Hors&ll  of  Manchester :  see  below.  Appen- 
dix 22,  pp.  690,  591,  693.] 

»  [Letter  62 ;  f  4  of  this  edition  (Vol.  XXVIIL  pp.  614-616).] 

*  [Letter  46 ;  §  14  of  this  edition  (Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  169}.] 
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the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association  in  Glasgow 
in  that  year.  It  was  unadvisably  allowed  by  me  to  remain 
in  small  print:  it  shall  have  large  tjrpe  now,  being  a  sen- 
tence which,  in  the  monumental  vileness  of  it,  ought  to  be 
blazoned,  in  letters  of  stinking  gas-fire,  over  the  condemned 
cells  of  every  felon's  prison  in  Europe : — 

'^  Man  has  therefore  been  defined  as  an  animal  that  exchanges. 
It  will  bb  seen,  however,  that  he  not  only  exchanges,  but  from 

THE  fact  of  his  BELONGING,  IN  PART,  TO  THE  ORDER  CARNIVORA,  THAT  HE 
ALSO  INHERITS  TO  A  CONSIDERABLE  DEGREE  THE  DESIRE  TO  POSSESS  WITHOUT 
EXCHANGING;  OR,  IN  OTHER  WORDS,  BY  FRAUD  OR  VIOLENCE,  WHEN  SUCH 
CAN   BE  USED   FOR  HIS   OWN  ADVANTAGE,   WITHOUT  DANGER  TO   HIMSELF.^ 

9.  Now,  it  is  not  at  all  my  business,  nor  my  gift,  to 
"lead"  the  people  who  utter,  or  listen  to,  this  kind  of  talk, 
to  better  things.  I  have  no  hope  for  them, — any  quantity 
of  pity  you  please,  as  I  have  also  for  wasps,  and  puff- 
adders  : — but  not  the  least  expectation  of  ever  bemg  able  to 
do  them  any  good.  My  business  is  simply  to  state  in  accu- 
rate, not  violent,  terms,  the  nature  of  their  minds,  which  they 
themselves  ("out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  judge  thee, 
thou  wicked  servant  **  ^)  assert  to  be  "  bestial," — ^to  show  the 
fulfOment,  in  them,  of  the  words  of  prophecy :  "  What  they 
know  naturally,  as  brute-beasts,  in  those  things  they  corrupt 
themselves,"* — ^and  to  fasten  down  their  sayings  in  a  sure 
place,  for  eternal  scorn,  driving  them  into  the  earth  they 
are  bom  of,  as  with  Jael's  hammer.'  And  this  I  have  held 
for  an  entirely  stem  duty,  and  if  it  seems  to  have  been 
ever  done  in  uncharitable  contempt,  my  friends  should  re- 
member how  much,  in  the  doing  of  it,  I  have  been  forced 
to  read  the  writings  of  men  whose  natural  stupidity  is  en- 
hanced always  by  their  settled  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
interests  of  Fraud  and  Force*  (see  Fors  of  January  1877, 

*  That  is  to  say,  the  "framework  of  Society."  It  is  a  perfectly  con- 
•cientious  feeling  on  their  part.  We  will  reason  as  &r  as  we  can,  without 
saying  anything  that  shall  involve  any  danger  to  ''property/' 


1  [Lake  xix.  22.1 
>    Jude  10.] 

s  [Judges  ir.  21.    Compare  Vol.  XXVIL  p.  231,  and  Vol  XXVUI.  p.  403 ; 
and  below,  p.  379.] 
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§  5  ^)  into  such  fnghtful  conditions  of  cretinism,  that  having 
any  business  with  them  and  their  talk  is  to  me  exactly 
as  if  all  the  slavering  Swiss  populace  of  the  high-air-cure 
establishment  at  Interlaken'  had  been  let  loose  into  my 
study  at  once.  The  piece  of  Bastiat,  for  instance,  with 
analysis  of  which  I  began  Fors  seven  years  ago/ — ^what  can 
you  put  beside  it  of  modem  trade-literature,  for  stupidity, 
set  off  with  dull  cunning? — or  this,  which  in  good  time 
has  been  sent  me  by  Fors  (perhaps  for  a  coping-stone  of 
all  that  I  need  quote  from  these  men,  that  so  I  may  end 
the  work  of  nailing  down  scarecrows  of  idiotic  soul,*  and 
be  left  fi«e  to  drive  home  the  fastenings  of  sacred  law) — 
what  can  you  put  beside  this,  for  blasphemy,  among  all 
the  outcries  of  the  low-foreheaded  and  long-tongued  races 
of  demented  men? — 

^^HaD  MANIOND  GIVEN  OBEDIENCE  TO  THAT  PROHIBITION,*  THE  BACE 
WOULD  LONG  SINCE  HAVE  DISAFFEABED  FBOM  THE  FACE  OF  THE  EAETH. 
For  WITHOUT  INTEBEST  the  accumulation  of  capital  is  IMPOSSIBLE, 
WITHOUT  CAPITAL  THERE  CAN  BE  NO  CO-OPERATION  OF  ANTERIOR  AND 
PRESENT    LABOUR,    WITHOUT   THIS   CO-OPERATION    THERE    CAN    BE    NO    SOCIETY, 

AND  WITHOUT  SOCIETY  MAN  CANNOT  ExisT.^  (Bastlat,  HaTmonie8  of 
Political  Eamomtft  vol.  ii.,  page  165.    English  edition.) 

10.  With  this  passage,  and  some  farther  and  final  pushing 
home  of  my  challenge  to  the  Bishops  of  England,'  which 
must  be  done,  assuredly,  in  no  unseemly  temper  or  haste, 
— ^it  seems  probable  to  me  that  the  accusing  work  of  Fors 
may  close.    Yet  I  have  to  think  of  others  of  its  readers, 

♦  The  Prohibition  of  Usury. 


»  [Letter  73  (above,  p.  16).] 

*  [St.  Beatenbere,  on  the  Lake  of  Thun.  The  carriage  road  thither  from  Inter- 
laken  was  completed  in  1865,  and  the  Kurhaus  opened  ten  years  later  (see  Coolidge's 
Swiit  Travel  and  Guid&-book9,  p.  242).] 

»  [See  Letter  1,  §  13  (VoL  XXVJL  pp.  24-25).] 

^  [Roskin  in  his  note  for  Index  here  adds :  **  IdioUe  is  used  in  this  place  in  the 
accurate  Greek  sense,  ' self-contiuned.'"  See  Letter  28,  §  19  (Vol.  XXVIL 
p.  521).] 

»  [See  below,  p.  244.] 
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before  so  determining,  of  whom  one  writes  to  me  this  month, 
in  good  time,  as  follows: — 

''In  reading  the  last  (June)  Fors^  I  see — oh,  so  sorrow- 
fully I — ^that  you  have  been  pained  by  hearing  'complaints' 
that  should  never  have  been  felt — much  less  spoken,  and 
least  of  all  for  you  to  hear.  It  is  bad  enough  for  those 
who  love  every  word  of  your  teaching  to  find  Fors  mis- 
read. But  I  for  one  feel  it  to  be  just  unpardonable  that 
anjrthing  so  mistaken  should  reach  you  as  to  lead  you  to 
think  you  are  'multiplying  words  in  vaia'^ 

"•In  vain'? — Dearest  Master,  surely,  i^jurely  you  know 
that  far  and  near,  many  true  hearts  (who — ^known  or  unknown 
to  you — call  you  by  that  sacred  name)  watch  hungrily  for 
the  coming  of  your  monthly  letter,  and  find  it  Bread,  and 
Light. 

"Believe  me,  if  the  'well-to-do' — ^who  have  never  felt 
the  consequences  of  the  evils  you  seek  to  cure — '  can't  under* 
stand'  you,  there  are  those  who  can,  and  do. 

"  Perhaps,  for  instance,  your  '  well-to-do  fiiends,'  who  can 
get  any  fruit  they  wish  for,  in  season  or  out  of  season,  from 
theur  own  garden  or  hothouse,  may  think  the  'Mother 
Law*  of  Venice  about  Fruit*  only  beautiful  and  interesting 
from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  and  not  as  having  any 
practical  value  for  English  people  to-day:  but  suppose  that 
one  of  them  could  step  so  for  down  as  to  he  one  of  'the 
poor^  {not  'the  working'  classes)  in  our  own  large  towns 
— and  so  living,  to  suiFer  a  fever,  when  fruit  is  a  necessity, 
and  find,  as  I  have  done,  that  the  price  of  even  the  com- 
mcmest  kinds  made  it  just  impossible  for  the  very  poor  to 
buy  it — ^would  not  he  or  she,  after  such  an  experience,  look 
on  the  matter  as  one,  not  only  of  personal,  but  of  wide 
importance  ?  I  begin  to  think  it  is  only  through  their  own 
need,  that  ordinary  people  know  the  needs  of  others.  Thus 
if  a  man  and  his  wife  living,  with  no  family,  on  say  ten 

1  [Lettor  78,  %  U  n.  (above,  p.  138).] 
'  [See  Letter  74  (p.  42).] 
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shillings  per  week,  find  that  in  a  town  they  can't  afford  to 
buy,  and  can  get  no  garden  in  which  to  gtow  fruit — ^they 
wiU  know  at  once  that  their  neighbours  who  on  the  same 
sum  must  bring  up  half-a-dozen  children,  will  have  to  do 
without  vegetables  as  well  as  fruit;  and  having  felt  the 
consequences  of  their  own  privation  they  will  know  that 
the  children  will  soon — probably — suffer  with  skin  and  other 
diseases,  so  serious  as  to  make  them  ask,  why  are  fruit  and 
vegetables  so  much  scarcer  and  dearer  than  they  were  when 
we  were  children?  And  once  any  one  begins  to  honestly 
puzzle  out  that,  and  similar  questions  (as  I  tried  to  do 
before  Fors  was  given  us),  they  will  be,  I  know,  beyond 
all  telling,  thankful  for  the  guidance  of  Fors^  and  quite 
ready  to  *  understand'  it. 

**Ah  me!  if  only  the  *  well-to-do'  would  reaUy  try 
to  find  an  answer,  only  to  the  seemingly  simple  question 
asked  above,  I  woidd  have  more  hope  than  now  for  the 
next  generation  of  *  the  lower  classes.'  For  they  would  find 
that  dear  vegetables  means  semi-starvation  to  coimtless  poor 
families.  One  of  the  first  facts  I  leamt  when  I  came 
here  was, — *Poor  folks'  children  don't  get  much  to  eat  all 
winter  but  bread  and  potatoes.'  Yet,  last  October,  I  one 
day  gave  twopence  for  three  ordinary  potatoes;  and,  all 
winter,  could  buy  no  really  good  ones.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, many  children,  and  infirm  and  sick  people,  could 
be  but  half  fed;  and  half-fed  children  mean  feeble,  under- 
sized, diseased  men  and  women,  who  will  become  fathers 
and  mothers  of  sickly  children, — ^and  where  will  the  calamity 
end  ?  Surely  the  *  food  supply '  of  the  people  is  every  one's 
business.  (*  That  can't  concern  you,  my  dear,'  is  the  putting 
down  we  women  get,  you  know,  if  we  ask  the  *why?'  of 
a  wrong  to  other  people.)  I  can't,  when  I  hear  of  sickly 
children,  but  ask,  very  sadly,  what  kind  of  workmen  and 
soldiers  and  sailors  will  they  and  their  children  be  in  another 
century  ? 

**  You  will  think  I  am  looking  a  long  way  forward ;  yet 
if  one  begins  only  to  puzzle  out  this  question  (the  scarcity 
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of  fruit  and  vegetables),  they  will  find  it  takes  them  back, 
&r  away  from  towns,  far  off  the  *very  poor,'  until  they 
come  to  the  beginning  of  the  mischief,  as  you  show  us; 
and  then  the  well-to-do  will  find  they  fuive  had  much  to 
do  with  the  question,  and  find  too  a  meaning  in  the  oft-read 
words,  *We  are  every  one  members  one  of  another/ 

"There,  I  fear  I'm  very  rude,  but  I'm  not  a  little 
angry  when  people  who  are  blind  say  there  is  no  Ught  to 
see  by.  I've  written  so  much,  that  I'm  now  afraid  I  shall 
tire  you  too  much:  but  I  do  so  want  to  teli  you  what  1 
feel  now,  even  more  than  when  I  began — no  words  can 
tell  you — hmo  close,  and  true,  and  tried  a  friend  Fors  is. 

"Last  winter  there  was  great  distress  in  this  town. 
Many  persons  were  thrown  out  of  employment  because 
there  was  'great  depression  in  the  shoe  trade':  of  course 
among  some  classes  there  was  great  suffering.  Yet,  with 
children  literally  starving  because  their  fathers  could  get 
no  work  to  do,  all  the  winter  through,  and  up  to  the 
present  time,  a  'traction  engine'  (I  think  they  caH  it)  was 
at  work  levelling,  etc.,  the  streets,  and  a  machine  brush 
swept  them, — past  the  very  door  of  a  house  where  there 
was  a  family  of  little  children  starving.  *  They  have  pawnfed 
about  everything  in  the  house  but  the  few  clothes  they 
have  on,  and  have  had  no  food  since  yesterday  morning,' 
I  was  told  on  Christmas  Day.  All  the  winter  through  I 
could  not  get  one  person  who  talked  to  me  of  *the  dis- 
tress in  the  shoe  trade'  to  see  that  it  was  only  like  apply- 
ing a  plasty  to  a  broken  limb,  instead  of  setting  the  bone, 
to  give  coal  and  bread  tickets  to  these  poor  starving  people, 
and  was  not  really  'feeding  the  hungry.'  People  are,  as 
far  as  I  know,  never  half  fed  by  such  means,  but  over-fed 
one  day  in  the  week,  and  left  foodless  the  other  six.^ 

"  I  talked  earnestly  to  a  '  Board '  schoolmistress  who  is 
'  educating '  near  three  hundred  children ;  but,  alas !  she  per- 
sisted in  sa3ring,  '  It  would  be  a  disgraceful  thing  if  we  had 

♦  Compare  Letter  6l,  §  1  {Vol*  XXYHL  pp*  488-484]. 
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not  the  engine  and  brush,  when  other  towns  have  got  them 
long  ago.'  Will  you  not  believe  that  in  such  a  winter  it 
was  good  to  get  Forsl    People  do  listen  to  you. 

*'John  Guy's  letter  is  glorious.^  I  am  so  thankful  for 
it.  I  would  like  to  teU  him  so,  but  fear  he  may  not  read 
the  name  'Companion'  as  I  do." 

11.  I  should  not  have  given  this  letter  large  type  for 
the  portions  referring  to  myself;  but  I  wish  its  statement 
of  the  distress  for  food  amoi]^  the  poorer  classes — distress 
which  is  the  final  measure  of  decrease  of  National  wealth 
— ^to  be  compared  with  the  triumphant  words  of  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  in  contemplation  of  the  increased  number 
of  clmnneys  at  Readi]:]\g'  (and  I  suppose  also  of  the  model 
gaol  which  conceals  from  the  passing  travdler  the  ruins 
of  its  Abbey).  And  I  will  pray  my  first  correspondent^ 
to  believe  me,  that  if  once  he  thoroughly  comprehends 
the  quantity  of  fallacy  and  of  mischief  involved  in  these 
thoughtless  expressions  of  vulgar  triumph,  and  sets  himself 
to  contradict  and  expose  them,  he  will  no  longer  be  sensi- 
tive to  the  less  or  more  of  severity  in  the  epithets  given 
to  their  utterers.  The  following  passage  from  another  of 
his  letters  on  this  subject,  with  my  following  general 
answer,  may,  I  think,  sufiiciently  conclude  what  is  needful 
to  be  said  on  this  subject:— 

''To  quite  free  my  mind  from  the  burden  which  it  has  long  carried,  I 
will  spei^  too,  of  what  you  hare  said  of  Goldwin  Smith,  and  MilL  I 
know  that  men  who  £bu1  to  see  that  political  change  is  purely  mischievous* 
are  so  far  '  geese/ ^  but  I  know,  too,  that  it  is  wrong  to  call  them  geese. 
They  are  not  enth^ly  so ;  and  of  the  geese  or  half-geese  who  follow  them 
in  flocks,  about  the  noblest  quality  is  that  they  are  loyal  to  and  admire 
their  leaders,  and  are  hurt  and  made  angry  when  names  which  they  do 
not  like  are  used  of  those  leaders/' 

*  I  had  not  the  slightest  intentk>n  of  alluding  to  thu  fiiOure  of  theirs, 
which  happens  to  be  my  own  alsa 


5  3S  (p.  144).] 
§  19  (p.  141).] 
see  above,  p.  149.1 


^  [See  Letter  78, 

'  [See  Letter  78,  §  19  (p. 

*  'Mr.  Horsfiill :  see  alwve,  p. 

«^  [Bee  Utter  79i  $  8^  tiots  c  (p.  162).] 
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12.  Well,  my  dear  sir,  I  solemnly  believe  that  the  less 
they  Uke  it,  the  better  my  work  has  been  done.^  For  you 
will  find,  if  you  think  deeply  of  it,  that  the  chief  of  all 
the  curses  of  this  unhappy  age  is  the  universal  gabble  of 
its  fools,  and  of  the  flocks  that  follow  them,  rendering  the 
quiet  voices  of  the  wise  men  of  all  past  time  inaudible. 
This  is,  first,  the  result  of  the  invention  of  printing,^  and 
of  the  easy  power  and  extreme  pleasure  to  vain  persons  of 
seeing  themselves  in  print.  When  it  took  a  twelvemonth's 
hard  work  to  make  a  single  volume  legible,  men  considered 
a  little  the  difference  between  one  book  and  another;  but 
now,  when  not  only  anybody  can  get  themselves  made 
legible  through  any  quantity  of  volumes,  in  a  week,  but 
the  doing  so  becomes  a  means  of  living  to  them,  and  they 
can  fill  their  stomachs  with  the  foolish  foam  of  their  lips^^ 
the  universal  pestilence  of  falsehood  fills  the  mind  of  the 
world  as  cicadas  do  olive-leaves,  and  the  first  necessity  for 
our  mental  government  is  to  extricate  from  among  the 
insectile  noise,  the  few  books  and  words  that  are  Divine. 
And  this  has  been  my  main  work  from  my  youth  up, — 
not  caring  to  speak  my  own  words,  but  to  discern,'  whether 
in  painting  or  scripture,  what  is  eternally  good  and  vital; 
and  to  strike  away  from  it  pitilessly  what  is  worthless  and 
venomous.  So  that  now,  being  old,  and  thoroughly  prac- 
tised  in  this  trade,  I  know  either  of  a  picture — a  book — or 

*  Just  think  what  a  horrible  condition  of  life  it  is  that  any  man  of 
common  vulgar  wit,  who  knows  English  grammar,  can  get,  for  a  couple  of 
sheets  of  chatter  in  a  magazine,  two-thirds  of  what  Milton  got  altogether 
for  Paradise  Lost/*  all  this  revenue  being  of  course  stolen  from  the  labour- 
ing poor,  who  are  the  producers  of  all  wealth.  (Compare  the  central 
passage  of  Fors  11,  §  5.^ 

^  [Ruskin's  note  for  Index  here  is : — 

^' Anger, — ought  to  be   caused  in   rogues   by  just   blame.       Compare 
Plato,  viu.  832.^ 
■  [Compare  l^anes  qf  Venice,  vol.  iii.  (Vol.  XI.  p.  125  n.);  Ariadne  FhrerUina, 
§  42  (Vol.  XXn.  pp.  32e-327 ;  and  8t,  Mark's  Best,  §  70  (Vol.  XXIV.  p.  262).] 

•  [Compare  Letter  41  (VoL  XXVm.  p.  81) ;  and  Vol.  XXV.  p  112,  with  the 
other  passages  there  noted.] 

*  [See  Vol.  VII.  p.  449.J 

•  [Vol.  XXVn.  pp.  184-186.] 
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a  speech,  quite  securely  whether  it  is  good  or  not,  as  a 
cheesemonger  knows  cheese; — and  I  have  not  the  least 
mind  to  try  to  make  wise  men  out  of  fools,  or  silk  purses 
out  of  sows'  ears;  but  my  one  swift  business  is  to  brand 
them  of  base  quality,  and  get  them  out  of  the  way,  and  I 
do  not  care  a  cobweb's  weight  whether  I  hurt  the  followers 
of  these  men  or  not, — ^totally  ignoring  them,  and  caring 
only  to  get  the  facts  concerning  the  men  themselves  fairly 
and  roundly  stated  for  the  people  whom  I  have  real  power 
to  teach.  And  for  qualification  of  statement,  there  is 
neither,  time  nor  need.  Of  course  there  are  few  writers 
capable  of  obtaining  any  public  attention  who  have  not 
some  day  or  other  said  something  rational;  and  many  of 
the  foolishest  of  them  are  the  amiablest,  and  have  all  sorts 
of  minor  qualities  of  a  most  recommendable  character, — 
propriety  of  diction,  suavity  of  temper,  benevolence  of  dis- 
position, wide  acquaintance  with  literature,  and  what  not* 
But  the  one  thing  I  have  to  assert  concerning  them  is 
that  they  are  men  of  eternally  worthless  intellectual  quality, 
who  never  ought  to  have  spoken  a  word  in  this  world,  or 
to  have  been  heard  in  it,  out  of  their  fiamily  circles;  and 
whose  books  are  merely  so  much  floating  fogbank,  which 
the  first  breath  of  sound  public  health  and  sense  will  blow 
back  into  its  native  ditches  for  ever.^ 

>  [For   a  criticism  of  §  12  in   the  Spectator  and   Rnskin's  reply,  see  below, 
pp.  318-^21.] 
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Id*  (Beforx  entering  on  general  business,  I  must  pray  the  reader's  attention 
to  the  following  letter,  addressed  by  me  to  the  £ditor  of  the  Standard  on 
the  24th  of  August : — 

''  To  the  Editor  of  ttie  'Standard' 

'^  Brantwood,  Coniston,  Lanoashirb, 
"24tA  August,  1877. 

^Sm,—- My  attention  has  been  directed  to  an  article  in  your  columns 
of  the  SSnd  inst.  referring  to  a  supposed  correspondence  between  Mr.  Lowe 
and  me.^  Permit  me  to  state  that  the  letter  in  question  is  not  Mr.  Lowe's. 
The  general  value  of  your  article  as  a  review  of  my  work  and  methods  of 
writing,  will  I  trust  be  rather  enhanced  than  diminished  by  the  correction, 
due  to  Mr.  Lowe,  of  this  original  error ;  and  the  more  that  your  critic  in 
the  course  of  his  review  expresses  his  not  unjustifiable  conviction  that  no 
oorrespondenee  between  Mr.  Lowe  and  me  is  possible  on  any  intellectual 
sttbjeet  whatever. 

"I  am.  Sir, 

'*  Your  obedient  servant^ 

"John  Ruskin.") 

14.  (L)  Affairs  of  the  Company. 

I  shall  retain  the  word  "  Company "  to  the  close  of  the  seventh  volume 
of  Fortf^  and  then  substitute  whatever  name  our  association  may  have  been 
registered  under,  if  such  registration  can  be  effected.  Supposing  it  cannot, 
the  name  which  we  shall  afterwards  use  will  be  ''Guild,"  as  above  stated* 

I  r^rret  that  the  Abbey  Dale  property  still  stands  in  my  name;  but 
our  solicitors  have  not  yet  replied  to  my  letter  requesting  them  to  appoint 
new  Trustees;*  and  I  hope  that  the  registration  of  the  Guild  may  soon 
enable  me  to  transfer  the  property  at  once  to  the  society  as  a  body. 

^  [As  explained  above  (f.  177  ».),  a  letter  from  Coventry  Patmore,  printed  in 
FwTMf  had  been  attributed  m  the  newspapers  to  Lowe.     See  the  Jtm«t,  August  21 

S8  J)  and  the  Monetary  Gazette,  August  25.  The  Standard  had  a  leading  article 
bunded  on  this  idea  on  August  22.  The  article  concluded  with  the  words :  **  The 
world  will  be  made  no  wiser  by  any  controversy  between  Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr. 
Lowe,  for  it  would  be  impossiUe  to  reduce  theur  figures  or  &cts  to  a  common 
denominator."  The  mistake  was  corrected  in  the  Timee  on  August  25,  and  Ruskin's 
letter  to  the  Standard  appeared  on  August  28.  It  was  reprinted  in  Jrram  qf  the 
Chaee.  1880,  voL  ii.  p.  275.] 

'  [Letters  73  to  84  constituted  the  seventh  volume  of  the  original  edition.] 
>  rSee  Letter  80,  I  11  (p.  182).1 
*  [See  Letter  79,  §  14  (p.  164).] 
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I  ought,  by  rights,  as  the  Guild's  moHer,  to  be  at  present  in  Abbey 
Dale  itself;  but  as  the  Guild's  founder,  I  have  quite  other  duties.  See 
the  subsequent  note  on  my  own  affairs. 

Our  accounts  follow,  which  I  can  only  hope  will  be  satisfactory,  as,  in 
these  stately  forms,  I  don't  understand  them  myself.  The  practical  outcome 
of  them  is,  that  we  have  now  of  entire  property,  five  thousand  Consols, 
(and  something  over); — eight  hundred  pounds  balance  in  cash;  thirteen 
acres  freehold  at  Abbey  Dale, — ^twenty  at  Bewdley,  two  at  Barmouth,  and 
the  Walkley  Museum  building,  ground,  and  contents. 

I  must  personally  acknowledge  a  kind  gift  of  three  guineas,  to  enable 
St.  George,  with  no  detriment  to  his  own  pocket,  to  meet  the  appeal  in 
the  Correspondence  of  Fins  80,  §  20  [p.  189 J. 

15.  (II.)  Affairs  of  the  Master. 

I  said  just  now  that  I  ought  to  be  at  Abbey  Dale ;  and  truly  I  would 
not  fail  to  be  there,  if  I  had  only  the  Guild's  buskiett  to  think  of.  Bat  I 
have  the  Guild's  schools  to  think  of,  and  while  I  know  there  are  thousands 
of  men  in  England  able  to  conduct  our  business  afiiurs  better  than  I,  when 
once  they  see  it  their  duty  to  do  so,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  another  man 
in  England  able  to  organize  our  elementary  lessons  in  Natural  Histoiy  and 
Art.  And  I  am  therefore  wholly  occupied  in  examining  the  growtb  of 
Anagallis  tenella,^  and  completing  some  notes  on  St  George's  Chapel  at 
Venice ;  *  and  the  Dalesmen  must  take  care  of  themselves  for  the  present 

Respecting  my  own  money  matters,  I  have  only  to  report  that  things 
are  proceeding,  and  likely  to  proceed  to  the  end  of  this  year,  as  I  intended, 
and  anticipated:  that  is  to  say,  I  am  spending  at  my  usual  rate  (with  an 
extravagance  or  two  beyond  it),  and  earning  nothing. 

16.  (III.)  The  following  notes  on  the  existing  distress  in  India,  by  cor- 
respondents of  the  Monetary  Gazette,  are  of  profound  import  Their  slightly 
predicatory  character  must  be  pardoned,  as  long  as  our  Bishops  have  no 
time  to  attend  to  these  trifling  affairs  of  the  profane  world. 

^*Afflictiou8  sprinff  not  out  of  the  ground,  nor  is  this  dire  femme  an  accident 
that  might  not  have  been  averted.  David  in  the  numbering  of  Israel  sinned  in  the 
pride  and  haughtiness  of  his  heart,  and  the  retribution  of  Heaven  was  a  pestilence 
that  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  slew  in  one  day  seventy  thousand  men.  The  case  of 
India  is  exactly  parallel.  This  rich  country  has  been  de\'astated  by  bad  Government, 
and  the  sins  of  the  rulers  are  now  visited  on  the  heads  of  the  unoffending  and  help- 
less people.  These  poor  sheep,  what  have  they  done?  It  cannot  be  denied  that, 
taking  tne  good  years  and  the  bad  together,  India  is  capable  of  supplying  much 
more  com  than  she  can  possibly  consume;  and  besides,  she  can  have  abundant 
stores  left  for  exportation.  But  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  land  are  paralyzed 
by  a  vile  system  of  finance,  the  crops  remain  insufficient,  the  teeming  population 
is  never  properly  fed,  but  is  sustained,  even  in  the  best  of  times,  at  the  lowest 
point  of  vitality.  So  that,  when  drought  comes,  the  food  supplies  Ml  short  at 
once,  and  the  wretched  hungry  people  are  weak  and  prostrate  in  four-and-twenty 
hours.     The  ancient  rulers  of  India  by  their  wise  forethought  did  much,  by  the 

^  [Ruskin's  notes  on  this  plant  (the  little  bog  Pimpernel)  are  now  added  to 
Pronrj^:  see  Vol.  XXV.  p.  643.] 

*  [Chapter  x.  of  8t.  Mark' 9  Beet  (''The  Shrine  of  the  Slaves")  published  in 
December  1877.] 
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0  13 


Bu4ldinff  and  Oroundi. 
Jen.    11.  By  J.  Tunnard  (wooden 

gate  and  joinery) .    2  14 
Feb.   13.   M  ^  Webeter  (gate- 
way and  wall- work)   6    4 
Mar.  la    M  B.  Bagshawe  (trans- 
fer of  fresh  land) .    1  16 
22.   „  J.  C.  and  J.  S.  KUis 

(onaooount)         .  10    0 
Apr.  90.    M  J.  Swift  (wood  and 

nno)  .08 

May    1.   M  J.  C.  and  J.  8.  Ellis 
(balance,  hot  water 
apparatus)   .        .  10  14 
6.   „  J.  Smithjdrains)     .    0  12 
14.    M  Fiiher.  Uolmee  and 
Co.  (grass  seed)    . 
„  E.  Richardson  (tree 


19. 


,  Geo. 
G 


reswiok 


and  J.  B. 
Smith  (labour  on 
path  and  road) 


Ckuei  and  FiUinffB. 
Mar.    &  By   W.    Chaloner   (on 


16. 


It) 


0    19 


0  8 
2  0 
117 


9  18   9 


6    0    0 


6    4 


W.    Chaloner    (bal- 
ance,   table    and 
fittings) 
May    1.    M  LeafandCo.(yelTeto)    4  12 
14.    „  B.  Dixon  (silk)         .    0    6    u 
2L    „  B.  Dixon  silk)         .    0  19    8 
„  Brooks  and  Son  (silk)    0  12    0 

June  30.   ,»  Carriage  of  goods  and  postage 

::    "S^'i" 


fi   8.  d. 


6118    1 


46    8    9 


17    6  8 

5   9  6 

16  7 

.      86    8  7 

£166    4  1 


Examined  end  foond  correct,  Aug.  22.  1877.    Wm.  Walkib. 


1  [From  aoooiint  at  end  of  Letter  74  (p.  49).] 
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THE  UNION  BANK  OF  LONDON  (Chancebt  Lanb  Branch),  IN 
ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  ST.  GEORGE'S  FUND. 

Dr.  Or. 


1877. 

£      8. 

d. 

1877. 

£    s. 

d. 

Jan.     1. 

ToBelanoe^     . 

191    9 

1 

Apr. 

23.  By  power  of  attorney  for 

28. 

..  Per    Mr.    J.    Buakin. 

sale  of  Consols.                Oil 

draft  at  Bridgwater 

May 

11. 

..  Postage  of  pass-book  .       0    0 

(Talbot)   .        .        . 

60    0 

0 

It 

„  Power  of  attorney  for 

„  Ditto          Ditto. 

26  11 

3 

sale  of  Consols                 0  11 

II 

,.   Ditto,       Sheffield 
(Fowler)  .        .        . 

26. 

,.  Mr.  J.  Raskin     .        .    400    0 

20    0 

0 

June 

6. 

,.  To  Deposit  Account    .    600    0 

25. 

,.  Ditto,  Brighton  (Moei) 

200    0 

0 

11. 

,.  Mr.  B.  Bagshawe        .  2287  16 

26. 

,.  Per  Mrs.  Bradley 

,,  PerMr.  J.Ruskin,Mr. 

7    0 

0 

80. 

,,  Balance                      .    801  14 

29. 

BydingB'  diaft  leas 
1b.  8d.  charges^ 

83  18 

4 

Feb.  16. 

,.  Per    Mr.    J.    Biukin. 
draft  at  Bridgwater 
(Browne) . 

100    0 

0 

19. 

M  Per  Mr.  Rydings*  draft 
at  Douglaa,  leas  Is. 
6d.  charges 

28  18 

6 

Apr.    8. 

..  Per  Mr.  Swan,  left  at 
Hnseumby**  A  Shef- 

field Working  Man** 

0    2 

0 

9. 

..  Perditto,froma**Shef- 
fielder"    . 

0    2 

6 

20. 

,.  PerJ.  P.  Stilwell 

26    0 

0 

May    7. 

„  Per  Bfr.  Swan,  from  a 
"Sheffield  silyer- 
smith"     . 

0    4 

0 

11. 

..  Per  Mr.  Rydings'  draft 
at  WoWerhampton  . 

60    0 

0 

18. 

,.  Per    ditto,    draft    at 
Douglas,    less    lOd. 

28. 

„  Proceeds    of    sale    of 

17  13 

2 

£2858.7a6d.  Consols  2700    0 

0 

June   & 

M  Per  Mr.  Rydings'  draft 
at  Douglas,  leas  Is. 
lOd.  charges    . 

.,  Per   Mr.    J.    Ruskin. 

86  18 

2 

22. 

Poet  Office  Order     . 

1    0 

0 

80. 

„  Draft  at  Croydon,  per 
Mr.  Rydings    .       . 

2    2 

0 

M90  14 

"o 

£8490  14 

"o 

■■ 

July  1.  T6  Balance 


.  £801  14    8 


1  [From  account  at  end  of  Letter  74  (p.  48).] 

*  [See,  again,  aooount  at  end  of  Letter  74  (p.  49).] 
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CASH  STATEMENT  OP  ST.  GBORGrS  FUND, 

FROM  JaNUABY   1   TO  JuNB  90,    1877 


408  11 

0  4 
26    4 

1  0 


BeoeipU. 
Total  from  last  accoanti  . 
SnbacriptioDB  and  donatioiu— 

See  March  ^VxnS 

See  May  ditto*  . 

SoeJul/ditto^  . 
Pott  Office  Order  by  Mr.  RuBldn 

Sabaoziptioss  aent  to  Mr. 
Rydinga  ai  per  hia 
aooonnt  in  August  Fan  ^ 

LsM  local  banker's  ohargea 


Sale  of  £2863^  78.  8d.  GonsolB     . 

BiTidend  on  £8000  Consols,  placed  to  Mr. 
Raskin's  account,  to  meet  payments 
made  by  him  for  St.  George   . 

Balance  due  to  Mr.  Raskin  for  payments 
made  for  ditto  (inclusiTe  of  £60  sent  to 
Mr.  Swan  on  the  30th  June,  and  not 
accounted  for  in  July  Fort)    . 


£ 
2810 


s.  d. 
Oil 


429  19    9 


136  16 
0    4 


186  11  10 
2700    0    0 


118  10    0 


386  10    0 


£8079  12    6 


Total  from  last  account  1     .        .        .        . 
Powers  of  attorney  for  sale  of  Consols 

Posta^  of  pass-book 

Commiarion  of  local  banker  on  cheque 
Purchase  of  land  at  Abbey  Vale,  Sheffield 
Fittings,  salary,  taxes,  etc.,  at  Museum, 

to  June  30,  less  Is.  received  from  Mrs. 

H.  Grant,  as  per  separate  account  . 
Mr.  Bunney,  for  drawings  .... 
Mrs.  Talbot,  for  repairs  at  Barmouth 
Mr.  Bagshawe,  for  land  at  Sheffield    . 

Mr.  Geddes 

Mr.  Graham 

Mr.  Burdon 

Mr.  Murray,  for  painting  and  drawings 
Mr.  Baker,  for  clearing  hmd  on  Worcester- 

shire  estate 

Cash  at  banker's— 

On  deposit  account  .        .  £600    0    0 
On  current  account  .  301  14    3 

At  Museum  .      86    8    7 


£ 

8. 

d. 

2iTr 

1 

9 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

8 

2287  16 

6 

130  19 

6 

90 

0 

0 

80  12 

0 

180 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

176 

0 

0 

100    0    0 


886  17  10 


£6079  12    6 


If.B,-^The  above  will  be  made  more  intelligible  if  readers  will  kindly  refer  to  the  account  on  page  166 
of  July  Fort, 


Dr. 


THE  UNION  BANK  OF  LONDON  (Chanorey  Lanb  Branch),  IN 
ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  ST.   GEORGE'S  FUND 


Cfr. 


1877. 

£ 

..  d. 

1877. 

£     8. 

d. 

July    LToBaIance«        .       .       .       . 

301  14    3 

July  la  By  Cheque  to  John  Ruskin,  Esq. 

366  10 

0 

„  Stamp  allowed  on  power  of  at- 
torney for  sale  of  Consols    . 

0  10    0 

14. 

„  Per  John  Ruskin,  Esq.,  sale  of 

Japanese  books   . 
.,  Per  ditto,  drafts  at 

26 

0    0 

16. 

Bridgwater: 
Gift(lbs.Talbot)  £10    0    0 

Bents  of  Barmouth 

land  .               .     26  16    9 

QA  ia     o 

19. 

..  Pbr  Mr.   Swan  from   "Man- 
chester    Friends     of     St. 

uO 

Aug.  13. 

George"      .... 
„  Per  John  Ruskin, 
Esq.,  from  Rey. 
K   St.   J.    Tyr- 
whitt,  July  1     .  £20    0    0 
KT.  Russell^  Etaq., 

2 

0    0 

July  12      .        .600 

Miss        Susan 

BecTer,  July  20        7    6    0 
Charles  W.  Smith, 

Aug.  11              .    60    0    0 

82 

6    0 

Aug.  16.  By  Balance          .        .        .        . 

92  17 
£448    7 

0 

i 

S448 

7    0 

0 

Aug.  16.  To  Balance 


17     0 


1  [At  end  of  Letter  74.1 

«  ^tter  77,  §  11  (p.  118).] 

•  [Letter  80:  see  accounts  at  end  (p.  188).] 
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76,  §  18  (p.  74).] 
etter  79:  see  accounts  at  end  (p.  166).] 
the  previous  page.] 
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Storage  of  water  and  by  irrigation,  to  avoid  theee  frightftil  fkmines ;  and  the  ruins 
(^  their  retervcirt  and  cana&,  wkieh  ejcist  to  this  day,  testify  oHke  to  their  wisdom, 
and  to  the  supreme  foily  qf  India's  modem  rulers.  Diverse  principles  of  stateamanship 
underlie  these  different  policies,  and  the  germ  of  the  whole  case  is  hidden  in  theee 
first  principles.  The  ancients  reserved  m>ni  the  'fat'  years  some  part  of  Uieir 
produce  against  the  inevitable  '  lean '  years  which  they  knew  would  overtake  them. 
When,  therefore,  the  'lean'  years  came,  their  granaries  were  comparatively  full. 
You,  with  your  boasted  wisdom  qf  the  nineteenth  century,  in  reality  degenerate 
into  the  madness  of  blind  improvidence.  You  do  even  worse.  You  draw  on  the 
future,  by  loans  and  kindred  devices,  in  order  to  repair  the  errors  and  shortcomings 
of  the  present.  The  past  was  once  the  present,  and  you  drew  on  what  was  then 
the  future;  that  future  is  now  the  present,  the  bill  is  at  maturity,  there  are  no 
resources  either  in  the  storehouse  or  in  the  tiU,  and  fieunine  comes  of  consequence. 
Nor  is  this  all — the  greater  part  of  the  folly  and  crime  remains  to  be  told.  You 
have  desolated  the  rairest  portion  of  the  land  by  the  iniquities  of  usury.  The 
cultivating  classes  are  in  hopeless  indebtedness,  the  hereditary  monev-lender  holds 
them  finmy  in  his  grasp,  and  the  impoverished  villagers  have  neither  the  means 
nor  the  heart  properly  to  cultivate  the  soil.  The  rulers  sit  quietly  by,  while  the 
normal  state  or  things  is  that  agriculture — ^the  primitive  industry  of  the  land — is 
carried  on  under  the  vilest  system  of  'high  finance';  where  loans  are  regularly 
contracted  even  for  the  purchase  of  cattle,  and  of  implements  of  husband^,  and 
the  rates  of  usury  run  from  thirty  to  eighty  per  cent.  Agriculture  is  thus  stunted 
and  paralyased  by  usury,  and  not  by  droughts;  and  as  links  in  a  natural  chain 
of  sequences,  the  earth  refuses  her  increase,  and  the  people  perish.  The  blight 
and  curse  of  India  is  usur^.  You  and  all  your  subordinates  know  it  is  so,  and 
you  do  not,  and  dare  not,  mterpose  with  dignity  or  effect.  Your  &ther8  planted 
that  tree,  so  fiiir  to  behold,  and  so  seemingly  desirable,  to  make  the  partaken 
thereof  rich ;  but  it  is  JMridden,  as  was  the  tree  in  the  early  Paradise  of  man. 
Every  great  statesman  who  has  written  his  &me  in  the  history  and  In  the  laws 
of  the  world,  has  denounced  and  fbrbidden  it.  Are  vou  wiser  than  they?  Was 
Ljcurgus  a  fool  when  he  forbade  it?  Was  Solon  a  fanatic  when  he  poured  his 
bitterest  denunciations  on  it?  Were  Cato,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  mad  when  with 
burning  words  they  taught  its  iniquities?  Were  the  Councils  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  drunk  with  insane  prejudices,  when  one  after  another  they  condemned  it 
as  a  mortal  sin?  Was  the  Protestant  Church  of  England  in  deadly  error,  or  in 
petty  warfiure  against  the  science  of  political  economy,  against  truth  or  against 
morally,  when  she  declared  it  to  be  the  revenue  of  Satan  f  Was  Mahomet  wrong 
when  he  strictly  forbade  it?  or  the  Jewish  Church  when  it  poured  its  loudest 
anaUiemas  on  it  as  a  crime  of  the  first  magnitude?  They  all  with  one  accord^ 
in  all  ages,  under  the  influences  of  every  form  of  civilization  and  religion,  de- 
nounced and  forbade  it  even  in  the  smallest  degree;  and  it  has  destroyed  every 
nation  where  it  has  been  established.  In  India  it  is  not  one  per  cent  which  is 
inherently  wrong,  and  insidiously  destructive.  It  is  eighty  per  cent.,  with  the  present 
penalty  of  a  deadlv  fiunine,  and  a  sharp  and  complete  destruction  imminent. 

"  But  this  wisaom  of  Joseph  in  Egypt  was  not  so  rare  in  ancient  times.  The 
rulers  of  these  epochs  had  not  been  indoctrinated  mtk  Adam  Smith  and  the  other 
political  economists,  whose  fundamental  maxim  is,  '  Every  man  for  himself,  and  the 
devil  for  the  rest.'  Here  is  another  iUustration,  and  as  it  belongs  to  Indian  history, 
it  is  peculiarly  pertinent  here.  The  Sultan,  Ala-ud-din,  fixed  the  price  of  grain,  and 
received  it  as  tribute ;  by  these  means  so  much  royal  grain  came  into  Delhi,  that  there 
never  was  a  time  when  there  were  not  two  or  tnree  royal  granaries  ftill  of  grain  in 
the  city.  When  there  was  a  deficiency  of  rain,  the  royal  stores  were  opened ;  corn 
was  never  deficient  in  the  market,  and  never  rose  above  the  fixed  price.  If  the  rains 
had  fidlen  regularly,  and  the  seasons  had  always  been  &yourable,  there  would  have 
been  nothing  so  wonderful  in  grain  remaining  at  one  price;  but  the  extraordinary 
fust  was,  that  though  during  the  reign  of  Ala^ud-din  there  were  years  in  which  the 
rain  was  deficient,  yet,  instead  of  we  usual  scarcity,  there  was  no  want  of  com 
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III  TkShx,  and  there  was  no  rue  in  the  price,  either  of  the  grain  brooffht  out  of  the 
royal  granaries  or  of  that  imported  by  the  dealers.  Once  or  twice  mien  the  rains 
fiuled  to  some  extent,  a  marJcet  overseer  reported  that  the  price  had  risen  half  a 
jital,  and  he  receUfed  twenty  blowe  with  a  Hick.  That  was  an  admirable  administration 
for  the  people;  our  own  is  supreme  folly  in  comparison.  Perhaps  if  erery  time 
there  were  an  Indian  fiimine  we  were  to  administer  twenty  blows  with  a  stick  to  a 
finance  minister  and  a  political  economist,  and  were  to  naug  up  in  eveiy  village 
the  principal  osurer^  the  nations  might,  by  aid  of  these  crude  methods,  arrive  at 
a  perception  of  the  wisdom  of  ancient  iiile.  We  certtunlv  would  do  much  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  Indian  fitmines  after  the  establisnment  of  that  stem  but 
salutaiy  discipline. 

''Talking  of  usury  in  India,  the  Olobe  has  just  published  for  public  edification 
another  illustration  of  this  rampant  iniquity.  'In  a  case  which  lately  came  befi>re 
the  Calcutta  Small  Cause  Court,  it  was  proved  that  during  two  ^ears  the  debtor 
had  paid  1450  rupees  for  the  interest  and  amortisation  of  an  origmal  debt  of  600 
rupees.  Yet  the  creditor  had  so  arranged  the  account  that  he  was  able  to  make 
a  final  claim  of  450  rupees  on  account  of  principal,  and  26  rupees  as  overdue 
interest  Thus,  in  the  course  of  only  two  years,  the  loan  of  000  rupees  had  swallowed 
np  1026  rupees,  or  at  the  rate  or  963  rupees  per  annum.  Aner  deducting  the 
amount  of  the  original  advance,  the  interest  charges  came  to  681  rupees  8  annas 
a  year,  so  that  the  creditor  really  recovered  the  debt,  with  Idj^  per  cent  interest, 
in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  and  yet  held  as  lar^  a  claim  as  ever  against  his 
victim.  Owing  to  the  non-existence  of  usury  laws  m  India,  the  judge  was  com- 
pelled to  give  judKment  against  the  defendant  for  the  fiiU  sum  claimed;  but  he 
marked  his  sense  of  the  transaction  by  allowing  the  balance  to  be  pud  off  in  small 
monthly  instalments.  At  the  same  time  he  expressed  a  regret,  in  which  we  heartily 
agree,  that  the  Indian  Civil  Code  contains  no  restrictions  on  the  practice  of  usury.' 

"I  would  'heartily  agree'  idso,  if  the  regret  were  intendea  to  fructify  in  a 
measure  to  put  down  usury  altogether,  and  aoolish  the  money-lender  with  all  his 
functions,  rhere  will  be  no  hope  for  India  till  that  shall  be  done;  and  what  is 
more,  we  shall  have  a  famine  of  bread  in  England  very  shortly,  if  we  do  not  deal 
effectually  with  that  obnoxious  gentleman  at  home."^ 

17.  (IV.)  The  following  more,  detailed  exposition  of  my  Manchester 
correspondent's  designs  for  the  founding  of  a  museum  for  working  men 
in  that  city,  should  be  read  with  care.*  My  own  comments,  as  before, 
are  meant  only  to  extend,  not  to  invalidate,  his  proposals. 

"It  IB  many  years  since  the  brightest  sunshine  in  Italy  and  Switzerland  began 
to  make  me  see  chiefly  the  gloom  and  foulness  of  Manchester;  since  the  purest 
music  has  been  mingled  for  my  ear  with  notes  of  the  obscene  songs  which  are  all 
the  music  known  to  thousands  of  our  workpeople ;  since  the  Tale  of  Troy  and  all 
other  tales  have  been  spoiled  for  me  by  the  knowledge  that  '  for  our  working  classes 
no  such  tales  exist' '  Do  not  doubt  that  I  know  that  those  words  are  sorrowful^ — 
that  I  know  that  while  they  are  true,  gladness  cannot  often  be  felt  except  by  fools 
and  knaves.  We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  allow  conditions  of  life  to  exist  which 
make  health  impossible,  and  to  build  infirmaries  and  hospitals  for  a  few  of  the 
victims  of  those  conditions ; — to  allow  people  to  be  drawn  into  crime  by  irresistible 
temptations,  which  we  might  have  removed,  and  to  provide  prison  cnaplains  for 
the  most  troublesome  criminals; — our  beneficent  activity  is  so  apt  to  take  the 

>  [Monetary  Gazette,  August  25,  1877;  compare  the  issue  for  December  12, 
1874.     For  subsequent  notes  on  the  Famine,  see  below,  pp.  244,  281.] 

*  [For  the  letter  to  the  Mancheeter  Guardian  on  this  subject,  from  the  author's 
correspondent  (Mr.  Horsfidl),  see  Letter  70,  {§  6-8  (pp.  149-156.] 

9  [See  Letter  70,  {  6  (p.  150).] 
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form  of  what^  in  Mra.  Fr/s  case.  Hood  so  finely  called  ^  nugatory  teaching/  ^  that 
it  is  quite  useless  to  urge  people  of  our  class  to  take  up  the  work  of  making  heslthy 
activity  of  hody  and  mind  possible  for  the  working  classes  of  our  towns^  and  a 
1^  less  petty  than  that  which  we  are  now  living,  possible  too  for  the  rich.  They 
prefer  to  work  in  hospitals  and  prisons,  (o)  The  most  hospital-like  and  therefore 
mvitinff  name  which  I  can  find  for  the  work  which  1  have  mentioned — a  work  to 
which!  shall  give  what  strength  I  have — is  the  'cure  of  drunkenness.'  Under  the 
'scientific  treatment  of  drunkenness'  I  can  find  a  place  for  every  change  that  seema 
to  me  to  be  most  urgently  needed  in  ICanchester  and  all  manufacturing  towns. 
I^y  do  not  think  that  I  am  jestinff,  or  that  I  would  choose  a  name  for  the  sake 
of  deception.  The  name  I  have  chosen  quite  accurately  describes  one  aspect  of 
the  worK  to  be  done.  I  must  write  an  explanation  of  the  work,  as  I  am  not  rich 
enouffh  to  do  more  than  a  small  part  by  myself. 

''There  is,  I  believe,  no  douot  that  in  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  of  English  peonle,  formerly  as  remarkable  for  drunken- 
ness as  our  workmen  now  are,  (6)  have  oecome  much  more  temperate.  I  try  to 
show  what  are  the  causes  of  the  change,  and  how  these  causes,  which  do  not  yet 
affect  the  poor,  may  be  made  to  reach  them.  I  must  tell  you  very  briefly  what  we 
are  already  doing  m  Manchester,  and  what  I  shall  tiy  to  get  done.  The  work  of 
smoke  prevention  goes  on  very  slowly.  The  Noxious  Vapours  Association  will  have 
to  enfinrce  tJie  law,  which,  if  strictly  enforced,  would  make  all  mill  chimneys  almost 
smokeless.  But  the  'nuisance  subHoommittees '  will  not  enforce  the  law.  We  shall 
riiow  as  clearly  and  eflfectively  as  possible  how  grossly  they  neglect  their  duty.  J 
believe  that  in  a  year  or  two  all  that  the  law  can  help  us  to  do  will  be  done,  and 
the  air  will  then  oe  much  purer,  (e) 

18.  "  Music  is  one  of  the  things  most  needed.  The  mood,  which  I  know  well, 
must  be  very  well  known  by  workpeople — the  mood  in  which  one  does  not  wish 
to  improve  one's  mind,  or  to  talk,  but  only  to  rest.  All  men  must  know  that 
temptation  is  never  harder  to  resist  than  toen.  We  have  music  to  protect  us, 
which  calls  up  our  best  thoughts  and  feeling  and  memories.  The  poor  have — ^the 
public-house, — where  their  thoughts  and  feelings  are  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  who 
chooses  to  talk  or  sing  obscenely ;  and  they  are  ordered  to  leave  even  that  poor 
refuge  if  they  don't  order  beer  as  often  as  the  landlord  thinlra  tiiey  ought  to  do. 
In  every  large  English  town  there  are  scores  of  rich  people  who  know  what  Austrian 
beer-gardens  are, — how  much  better  than  anything  in  England ;  and  yet  nowhere 
has  one  been  started.  I  am  trving  now  to  get  a  few  men  to  join  me  in  opening  one. 
I  should  prefer  to  have  tea  and  coffee  and  cocoa  instead  of  beer,  as  our  beer  is  much 
more  stupefying  than  that  which  is  drunk  in  Austria.    All  that  is  needed  is  a  large. 


(a)  Most  true.  This  morbid  satisfiM^tion  of  consciences  by  physicking  people  on 
thttr  deathbeds,  and  peaching  to  them  under  the  gallows,  may  be  raued  among* 
the  most  insidious  mischiefs  of  modem  society.'  My  correspondent  must  pardon 
St.  George  for  taking  little  interest  in  any  work  which  proposes  to  itself  even 
in  the  most  expanded  sense,  merely  curative  results.  Is  it  wholly  imnossible  fbr 
him  to  substitute,  as  a  scope  of  energy,  for  the  "cure  of  drunkenness,  the  "dis- 
tribution of  fbod"?  I  heard  only  yesterday  of  an  entirely  well-conducted  youns^ 
married  woman  feinting  in  the  street  for  hunger.  If  my  correspondent  would 
address  himself  to  find  evervbodv  enough  of  Meat,  he  would  incidentally,  but 
radically,  provide  against  anyoody^s  having  a  superabundance  of  Drink. 

(b)  Compare  the  Onwn  of  WUd  Ofiw,  {{  148,  149  [Vol  XVIII.  p.  fi05]. 

(e)  I  omit  part  of  the  letter  here :  because  to  St  George's  work  it  is  irrelevant 
St  George  forbids,  not  the  smoke  only,  but  much  more — ^the  fire. 

^  [For  a  note  by  RuiUn  on  this  saying,  see  Letter  82,  f  4  (p.  »3).l 
•  [Compare  Letter  9,  {  4  (Vol.  XXVll.  p.  148).] 
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well-li^tecL  wdl^vmitiktod  nMHii;(iO  v^oe  every  erening  three  or  lour  good 
mniiieiene  shell  ple^  each  moeic  ee  one  heere  in  Autria, — ^mnsic  of  course  chosen 
by  vs^  and  not>  as  it  is  in  mnsie-halli,  Tirtoally  hy  the  lowest  blackguards.  («)  A 
penny  or  twopence  will  be  paid  at  the  door,  to  quite  cover  the  cost  of  the  music ; 
and  tea,  etc,  will  be  sold  to  people  who  want  it;  but  no  one  will  have  to  order 
anything  for  'the  ffood  of  the  house.'  Then  there  will  be  a  place  where  a  decent 
woifanan  can  take  nis  wife  or  daughter,  without  having  to  pay  more  than  he  can 
well  alford.  and  where  he  will  be  perfectly  sure  that  they  will  hear  no  foul  tslk  or 
songs.    1  don't  know  of  any  place  of  which  that  can  now  be  said. 

19.  ''  Mr.  Ward  probably  told  you  of  my  plans  for  a  museum.  I  shall  be  very 
gnteftil  to  yon  if  yon  will  tell  me  whether  or  net  they  are  ffood.  (/)  I  want  to 
make  art  agsin  a  teacher.  J  know  that  while  our  town  children  are  allowed  to 
live  in  filthy  houses,  to  wear  filthy  clothes,  to  play  in  filthy  streets,  look  up  to  a 
filthy  sky,  and  love  filthv  parents,  there  can  be  very  little  in  them— compared,  at 
least,  with  what  under  other  conditions  there  would  be — ^tbat  books,  or  art,  or  after- 
1^  can  'edueata'  But  still  there  is  something, — fer  more  than  we  have  mar  right 
to  expect.  How  very  many  of  these  children,  when  they  grow  up,  do  not  become 
drunkards,  do  not  beat  their  wives !  When  I  see  how  gixML  those  already  grown 
np  are,  how  kind,  as  a  rule,  to  each  other,  how  tender  to  their  children,  I  feel  not 
only  shame  that  we  have  left  them  unhelped  so  long ;  but,  too,  hope,  belief,  that 
in  our  day  we  can  get  as  many  people  with  common  ^ndness  and  common  sense,  to 
work  together,  as  will  enable  us  to  give  them  effective  help.  ^ 

''After  all,  town  children  sometimes  see  brightness.  To-day  the  sky  was 
radiantly  blue:  looking  straight  up,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  see  that  there  was 
smoke  in  the  air,  though  my  eyes  were  fbll  of  'blacks'  when  1  left  off  watching 
tiie  donds  drift 

"So  long  as  people  are  helpftil  to  each  other  and  tender  to  their  children,  is 
there  not  something  in  them  that  art  can  strengthen  and  ennoble?  Can  we  not 
find  pictures,  old  or  new,  that  will  bring  before  tiiem  in  beautiAil  fivrms  their  best 

(d)  Alas,  my  kindly  friend— do  you  think  there  is  no  difference  between  a 
"room"  and  a  "garden"  then?  Ine  Garden  is  the  essential  matter;  and  the 
Daylight.    Not  the  music,  nor  the  beer,  nor  even  the  coffee. 

(s)  I  will  take  up  this  subject  at  length,  with  Plato's  help,  in  next  Fan.^  Mean- 
time, may  I  briefly  ask  if  it  would  not  be  possible,  instead  of  keejnng  merely  the 
bed  mtute  out  of  the  hall,  to  keep  the  bad  men  out  of  it?  Suppose  the  music, 
instead  of  being  charged  twopence  for,  were  given  of  pure  grace ; — suppose,  for 
instance,  that  rich  people,  who  now  endeavour  to  preserve  memory  of  their  respected 
relations,  by  shuttmg  the  light  out  of  their  church  windows  with  the  worst  glasi 
that  ever  good  sana  was  spoiled  into— would  bequeath  an  annual  sum  to  play  a 
memorial  tune  of  a  celestial  character? — or  in  anv  other  pious  way  share  some 
of  their  own  operatic  and  other  musical  luxury  with  the  poor;  or  even  appmnt  a 
Christian  lady-visitor,  with  a  voice,  to  sing  to  them,  instead  of  preach? — and  then, 
as  aforesaid,  instead  of  permitting  seats  to  be  obtained  for  twopence,  make  the 
entrv  to  such  entertainments  a  matter  of  compliment,  sending  tickets  of  admission, 
as  mr  Almack's,  to  persons  who,  though  moneyless,  might  vet  be  perceived  to 
belong  to  a  penurious  type  of  good  society, — and  so  exclude  "  blEickguards,"  whether 
lowest  or  highest,  altoffether.  Would  not  the  selection  of  the  pieces  become  easier 
under  such  conditions? 

if)  ^^nf  good; — ^but  the  main  difficulty  which  we  have  to  overcome  is,  not  to 
fiarm  plans  for  a  museum,  but  to  find  the  men  leisure  to  muse.  My  correr 
epondent  has  not  yet  answered  my  question,  why  we,  and  they,  have  less  than  the 
Greeks  had.* 


'  [See  LetUr  82,  H  17  eeq.  (pp.  237  eeq.),] 

•  [See  Letter  79,  f  8,  note  (c)  (above,  p.  IM).    The  sob}eet  is  resumed  at  th» 
beginning  of  Letter  83  (^  237).] 
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feelings  and  thoughts?  I  speak  of  pictnzes  with  mat  difBdenoe.  For  what  in 
them  directly  reveals  nohle  human  feeling  I  care  &eply ;  hat  my  eyes  and  hrsin 
are  dull  for  hoth  form  and  colour.  I  venture  to  speak  of  them  at  all  to  yon  only 
hecause  I  have  thought  much  of  the  possihOity  of  using  them  as  means  for  teaching 
people  who  can  barely  read.  Surely  pictures  must  be  able  to  tell  tales,  (^)  even  to 
people  whose  eyes  have  been  trained  in  a  Manchester  back  street  The  plan  which 
I  wish  to  try  is,  to  take,  with  the  help  of  other  men,  a  warehouse  with  some  well- 
lighted  walls.  On  these  I  would  hang  first  the  tale  of  the  lifo  of  Christ,  told  by 
the  copies  published  by  the  Arundel  Society,  as  fiir  as  they  can  be  made  to  tell  it ; 
and  with  the  gaps,  left  by  them,  filled  by  copies  made  specially  for  us.  Under  the 
whole  series  tne  same  history  would  be  told  in  words,  and  under  each  picture 
there  would  be  a  full  explanation.  There  are  hundreds  of  English  people  who 
have  never  heard  this  tale ;  but  it  is  the  tale  that  is  better  known  than  any  other. 
Other  tales  told  by  pictures,  I  hope,  can  be  found. 

''  You  speak  hofM^lessly  of  the  chance  of  finding  painters  for  the  actions  of 
ffreat  Englishmen,  but  comd  you  not  find  painters  for  English  hills  and  woods?  {h) 
I  should  like  to  make  other  people,  and  myself,  look  with  their  brains,  eventually 
even  with  their  hearts,  at  wnat  they  now  see  onlv  with  their  eyes.  So  I  would 
have  drawings  made  of  the  prettiest  places  near  Manchester  to  which  people  go 
on  holidays.  They  should  be  so  painted  that,  if  rocks  are  seen,  it  may  be  ea^ 
to  know  what  kind  of  rocks  they  are ;  if  trees,  what  kind  of  trees.  Under  or  near 
these  pictures,  there  should  be  sketches  in  outlhie  giving  the  names  of  all  the 
principal  things — 'clump  of  oaks,'  'new  red  sandstone.'  On  the  opposite  wall  I 
would  have  cases  of  specimens — ^UrffeHwale  drawings  of  leaves  of  trees,  of  their 
blossom  and  seeds.  For  pictures  of  nills  there  shoiud  be  such  plates,  showing  the 
leading  lines  of  the  hills,  as  ^ou  give  in  the  'Mountain'  volume  of  Modem  Painters. 
It  mi^t  help  to  make  us  tbiink  of  the  wonderfulness  of  the  earth  if  we  had  draw- 
ings— sav  of  a  valley  in  the  coal  measure  district  as  it  now  is,  and  another  of  what 
it  probably  was  when  the  coal  plants  were  still  growing.  If  each  town  had  such 
a  series  of  pictures  and  explanatory  drawings,  they  might  be  copied  by  chromo- 
lithography,  and  exchanged. 

(a)  Yes,  provided  the  tales  be  true,  and  the  art  honest.  Is  m^  correspondent 
whoUv  convinced  that  the  tales  he  means  to  tell  are  true?  For  if  they  are  not, 
he  will  find  no  good  whatever  result  from  an  endeavour  to  amuse  the  grown-up 
working  men  of  England  with  medissval  fiction,  however  elegant  And  if  they 
are  true,  perhaps  there  is  other  business  to  be  done  before  pcunting  them. 

Respecting  the  real  position  of  the  modem  English  mind  with  respect  to  its 
former  religion,  I  beg  mv  readers'  accuratest  attention  to  Mr.  Mallock's  foult- 
lessly  logical  article  m  me  Nineteenth  Century  for  this  month,  "Is  life  worth 
living?'^ 

Q)  Possibly ;  but  as  things  are  going  we  shall  soon  have  our  people  incredulous 
of  tne  existence  of  these  also.  If  we  cannot  keep  the  fields  and  woods  themselves, 
the  paintings  of  them  will  be  useless.  If  jou  can,  thev  are  your  best  museum. 
It  is  true  uiat  I  am  arranging  a  museum  m  Sheffield,  but  not  in  the  least  with 
any  hope  of  regenerating  Sheffield  by  means  of  it;— only  that  it  may  be  ready 
for  Sheffield  otherwise  regeneratecL  to  use.  Nor  should  I  trouble  mjrself  even  so 
for,  but  that  I  know  my  own  gifts  lie  more  in  the  way  of  cataloguing  minerals 

tluUl   of  tnimagpingr  men. 

The  rest  of  my  correspondent's  letter,  to  its  close,  is  of  extreme  value  and 
interest 

^  [Nineteenth  Century,  September  1877.  The  first  of  five  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject published  in  that  magazine.  They  were  afterwards  recast,  and  published  aa 
a  book,  which  also  was  entitled  Is  VJe  Worth  Livingf  (1870).  Hils  was  inscribed 
to  Rnskin,  and  a  dedicatory  letter  to  him  was  printed  (pp.  Wi.-iz.),  acknowledging 
the  author's  indebtedness  as  "of  an  intellectual  debtor  to  a  pubUc  teacher,"  and 
that  of  "a  private  friend  to  the  kindest  of  private  friends."] 
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''We  would  have  the  pliotogTaplu  wbkh  yon  have  described  in  Fort^  or,  better, 
coloured  copies  of  the  nictiires,  with  all  that  you  have  written  about  them.  Might 
we  not  have  also  ffooa  chromo-lithographs  of  good  drawings,  so  that  we  might 
learn  what  to  buy  for  our  houses? 

"  I  speak  as  if  I  thought  that  one  museum  could  do  messurable  good  in  a  huge 
city.  I  speak  so  because  I  hope  that  there  are  rich  people  enough^  sick  at  heart 
of  the  misery  which  they  now  helplessly  watch,  to  open  other  museums,  if  the  first 
were  seen  to  do  good ;  or  enough  such  people  to  lead  the  poor  in  forcing  the 
authorities  of  the  city  to  pay  for  museums  from  the  rates. 

20.  ''  I  would  have  good  music  in  the  museum  every  evening,  and  I  would  have 
it  open  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  let  ^t  music  be  played  then  too.  I  would  do 
this  for  the  same  reason  which  makes  me  think  little  of  'temples.'  How  can 
churches  help  us  much  now?  I  have  heard  no  preaeher  tell  us,  in  calmness  or  in 
anjfsr,  that  it  is  the  duty  qf  our  elassstUl  the  ruUng  class— io  give  the  people  light  and 
pure  air^  and  all  that  Ught  and  pure  air,  and  only  they,  would  bring  with  them.  (•) 
Until  preachers  have  the  wisdinn  to  see,  and  the  courage  to  say,  that  if  while  the 
people  are  being  stifled,  in  body  and  mind,  for  air  now,  and  only  may  want  more 
water  seven  years  hence,  and  probably  will  not  want  a  Gothic  town-hall  even 
seventy  years  hence,  we  soend  half  a  million  pounds  sterling  on  a  town-hall,  and 
I  don't  know  how  many  miilions  for  your  Thirlmere  water,  we  are  guilty  of  grievous 
sin, — until  they  see  and  say  tiiis.  how  can  the  rcdigion  of  which  they  are  the  priests 
lielp  us?  The  poor  and  the  rich  are  one  people.  If  we  can  prevent  the  poor  from 
being  brutes,  and  do  not,  we  are  brutes  too,  though  we  be  rich  and  educated  brutes. 
Where  two  or  three,  or  two  or  three  hundred  such,  are  gathered  together — ^it 
matters  not  in  what  name — God  is  not  in  the  midst  of  them.  Some  day  I  hope  we 
shall  be  able  again  to  meet  in  churches  and  to  thank  God— the  poor  for  gMag 
them  good  rulers,  and  we  for  giving  us  the  peace  which  we  shall  not  find  until  we 


have  taken  up  our  duty  of  ruling.  At  present  many  workmen,  after  drinking  on 
Saturdinr  till  public-houses  close,  lie  in  bed  on  Sundav  until  public-houses  open. 
Then  tney  rise,  and  beg^  to  drink  again.  Till  churches  will  lielp  many,  I  want 
museums  to  help  a  few.  Till  Sunday  be  a  day  which  brings  to  us  all  a  livelier 
sense  that  we  are  bound  to  God  and  man  with  bonds  of  love  and  duty,  I  would  have 
it  be  at  least  a  day  when  working  men  may  see  that  there  are  some  things  in  the 
world  very  good.  The  first  day  will  do  as  well  as  the  seventh  for  tiial  How  can 
people,  trained  as  our  working  classes  now  are,  rest  on  Sunday?  To  me  it  seems 
that  our  Sunday  rest,  which  folds  us  with  stores  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  that  we 
eonld  not  have,  had  not  hundreds  of  people  worked  for  us,  is  as  much  out  of  the 
reach  of  workmen  as  the  daintily  cooked  cold  meats  which  we  eat  on  Sunday  when 
we  wish  to  be  very  good  to  our  servants.'' 

21.  (V.)  Perhaps,  after  giving  due  attention  to  these  greater  designs, 
my  readers  may  have  pleasure  in  hearing  of  the  progress  of  little  Harriet's 
botanical  museum;  see  Fors  6l,  §  SI  [Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  507-508]. 

"I  have  told  Harriet  of  the  blue  'Fkg  flowers'  that  grew  in  our  garden  at 
home,  on  the  bai^  by  the  river,  and  I  was  as  pleased  as  she,  when  among  the 
roots  given  us,  I  found  a  Fkg  flower.  One  morning,  when  Harriet  found  a  bud 
on  it,  she  went  half  wild  with  delight  'Now  I  shall  see  one  of  the  flowers  you 
tell  about.'  She  watched  it  grow  day  by  dav,  and  said,  'It  will  be  a  mnd  bitthday 
idien  it  bursts  open.'  She  hmnA  me  to  let  ner  fetch  her  ' fether  and  little  brother' 
up  to  look  at  the  wondeWully  beautiftLl  (to  her)  flower  on  its  'birthday.'  Of  course 
I  agreed ;  but,  slas  1  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  open,  a  cat  broke  it  off.  Poor  little 
Harriet ! — it  was  a  real  grief  to  her :  said  flower  was,  like  all  our  flowers  (the  soU 
is  so  very  bed),  a  most  pitiable,  colourless  thing,  haidly  to  be  known  as  a  relative 

(i)  Italics  mine. 
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of  conntry  flowen;  but  tliey  are  all  'moat  lovely'  to  Harriet:  ahe  tella  me,  'We 
shall  have  sach  a  garden  aa  never  waa  known/  which  is  perhaps  very  tme. 

''  Harrietts  plants  don't  ever  live  long,  but  she  is  learning  to  garden  by  d^greea, 
— learning  even  by  her  mistakes.  Her  first  daisy  and  buttereop  roota,  which  yon 
hewd  of,  died,  to  her  surprise,  in  their  first  winter.  'And  I  took  ever  such  care 
of  them,'  she  said ;  'for  when  the  snow  came  I  scraped  it  all  off,  and  covered  them 
up  nice  and  warm  with  900t  <md  atAet,  and  then  they  died.'" 

22.  (VI.)  Finally,  and  for  hopefullest  piece  of  this  month's  Fort^  I 
commend  to  my  readers  every  word  of  the  proposals  which,  in  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  "  Bread-winners'  League,"  are  beginning  to  toke  form  in 
America;  and  the  evidence  at  last  beginning  to  be  coUected  respecting 
the  real  value  of  railroads,  which  I  print  in  capitals. 

'"The  Bread-winners'  Leaffue' — an  organiwtion  of  workmen  and  politieians  ez- 
tondinff  throughout  the  State  of  New  York — ^publishes  the  following  proclamation : — 

'"Riots  are  the  consequence  of  vidons  laws,  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
powerful  few  to  the  injury  of  the  powerless  many. 

'"Labour,  having  no  voice  in  our  law-making  bodies,  will,  of  necessity,  con- 
tinue to  strike. 

'"Riot  and  bloodshed  will  spaamodically  re-occur  until  these  questions  are 
squarely  put  before  the  American  people  for  popular  vote  and  legislative  action. 

" '  It  IS  an  iniqui^  and  absurdity  that  hau-a-docen  railroad  magnates  can  hold 
the  very  existence  of  the  nation  in  their  hands,  and  that  we  shall  continue  to  be 
robbed  by  national  banks  and  ether  moneved  corporations.  That  "resumption  ef 
labour"  must  be  had  is  self-evident;  and  if  tiie  industrial  and  labouring  classes 
desire  to  protect  their  just  interests  and  indcrpendence,  they  must  first  emancipate 
themselves  from  party  vassalage  and  secure  direct  and  honest  representation  in  the 
coimdls  of  the  nation,  stete,  end  municipality. 

'"The  directors  that  by  nerligence  or  crime  steal  the  earnings  of  the  poor 
ftmn  sarings  banks,  and  render  fife  insurance  companies  bankrupt,  invariably  eseapo 
punishment.  And  under  existing  laws  there  is  no  adequate  protection  for  the 
depositors  or  the  insured.' 

"Justus  Schwab,'  the  most  prominent  Communistic  leader  in  the  country,  lays 
it  down  as  part  of  the  platform  of  his  party  that — 

'"The  Government  must  immediately  take,  control,  own,  and  operate  the 
railroads  and  work  the  mines.    The  only  monopoly  must  be  the  Government' 

"At  the  Communistic  meeting  held  in  Tompkins  Square  a  few  nighte  ago,  it 
was  resolved  that — 

'"To  secure  the  greatest  advantages  of  economy  and  convenience  resulting 
from  the  improvemente  of  the  age,  and  to  guard  against  the  cupidity  of  contraetors, 
the  fraudulent  principle  of  interest  on  money,  the  impositions  of  the  banking 
system,  and  the  extortions  practised  by  railroads,  gas  companies,  and  other  organised 
monopolies,  the  system  or  contracting  public  work  should  be  abolished,  and  all 
public  improvements,  such  as  poatroads,  railroads,  gasworks,  waterworks,  mining 
operations,  canals,  poet-offices,  telegraphs,  expresses,  etc,  should  be  public  property^ 
and  he  cimdwsteA  by  Oovermmeni  at  reasonable,  rates,  for  the  interest  of  society.' 

"Thus,  you  observe,  the  Ohio  Republicans,  in  their  official  declarations,  are  at 
one  with  the  Communists. 

"Judge  West,  the  candidate  of  the  Ohio  Republicans  for  the  office  of  Governor^ 
in  a  speech  upon  receiring  the  nomination,  saia : — 

'"1  desire  to  say,  my  iellow-citiaens,  to  you  a  word  only  upon  a  sulmet 
which  I  know  is  uMwrmost  in  the  minds  and  in  the  hearts  of  most  of  you.  it  is 
that  the  industiy  mwkr  country  shall  be  so  rewarded  as  that  labour  shall  at  least 

^  [See  below,  p.  262  n.] 
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receive  that  compeiiBation  which  shall  he  the  support  and  sustenance  of  the 
labourer.  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  certainly  be  Drought  about.  But  if  I  had 
the  power^  I  would  try  one  experiment  at  least  I  wouM  prohibit  the  great  rail- 
road corporations^  the  great  thoroughfares  of  business  and  trade^  from  so  reducing 
their  rates  by  ruinous  competition  as  to  disable  themselves  ham  paying  a  just 
oonrpensation  to  their  operators. 

^ '  I  would  ffo  further,  and  would  arrange  and  fix  a  minimum  of  prices  lor  all 
who  labour  in  l£e  mines  and  upon  the  railroads,  and  then  require  that  from  all  the 
net  receipts  and  the  proceeds  of  the  capital  invested  the  labourer  at  the  end  of  the 
year  should,  in  addition  to  his  fixed  compensation,  receive  a  certain  per  cent  of 
the  nrofits. 

'''Then,  if  the  profits  were  insufficient  to  compensate  you  as  liberally  as  you 
might  otherwise  desure,  you  would  bear  with  your  employers  a  portion  of  the  foss. 
But  if  these  receipts  be  sufficient  to  make  a  division,  we  would  in  God's  name  let 
the  labourer,  who  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  share  a  portion  of  the  profits.' 

''  Three  other  facts  are  worthy  of  attention  : — 

''1.  Thou  abb  811  railboads  nt  thb  Unitbd  Statbb,  aud  of  thbbb  only  196 

THAT  PAm  A  DIVIDBND  WITHIN  THB  LAST  FfSOAL  YBAB.  In  SIZTBBN  STATBi  AND 
TBBBlTCmnS  NOT  A  SINOLB  BAIIAOAD  HAS*  PAID  A  DIVIDBND.  ThBBB  ABB  71  RAILBOADS 
IN  Nbw  YoBK,  and  only  20  OP  THBM  PAID  A  DIVIDBND  ;  $2  IN  IlUNOIS,  AND  ONLY 
7   PAID  A  DIVIDBND  ;    18  IN   WdOONSIN,   AND  ONLY   1   PAm  A   DIVIDBND ;   AND  SO  ON. 

''2.  Thb  numbbb  of  oqmmbbgiaii  failubbb  tbbouohovt  thb  whole  ooitntby 

DURING  XHB  FIBBT  MAUT  OF  THJB  YBAB  WAS  4749;  DC7BING  THB  FIB8T  HALF  OF  1876 
IT  WAS  4600  ;  DUBINO  THB  FIBST  HALF  OF  1875  IT  WAS  3563.  BUSINBM  OBOWS  WOB8B 
INSTBAD  OF  BBTTBB. 

''3.  CONOBBM,  AT  ITS  OOMINO  SBBSION,  WILL  BB  ASKBD  TO  VOTB  A  SUBSmY  OF 
991,065,000,  IN  THB  SHAPB  OF  A  OUABANTBB  OF  INTBBBR  ON  BONDS,  TO  BUILD  2481 
MOLBi  OF  THB  TbZAB  AND  PaOIFIO  RaIUHKAD,  AND  THB  JOB  WIUi  PBOBABLY  BH 
BUCCBMFUIi." 
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HEAVENLY  CHOIRS  i  . 

Brantwooo^  ISth  September,  1877. 

!•  I  REALLY  thought  Fofs  would  have  been  true  to  its 
day,  this  month ;  but  just  as  it  was  going  to  press,  here  is 
something  sent  me  by  my  much-honoured  «friend  Frederick 
Gale  (who  told  me  of  the  race-horse  and  kitten^),  which 
compds  me  to  stop  press  to  speak  of  it 

It  is  the  revise  bf  a  paper  which  will  be,  I  believe,  in 
Baihfs  Magazine  by  the  time  this  Fors  is  printed; — a 
sketch  of  English  mamxers  and  customs  in  the  d^ys  of 
Fielding^  (whom  Mr.  Gale  and  I  agree  in  holding  to  be  a 
truly  moral  novelist,  and  worth  any  quantity  of  modem 
ones  since  Scott's  death, — ^be  they  who  they  may). 

But  my  friend,  though  an  old  Conservative,  seems  him- 
self .doubtiul  whether  things  may  not  have  been  a  little 
worse  managed,  in  some  respects,  then,  than  they  are  now: 
and  whether  some  improvements  may  not  really  have  taken 
place  in  the  roads, — ^postage,  and  the  like:  and  chiefly*  his 
faith  in  the  o}den  time  seems  to  have  been  troubled  by 
some  reminiscences  he  has  gathered  of  the  manner  of  in- 
flicting capital  punishment  in  the  early  Georgian  epochs. 
Which  manner,  and  the  views  held  concerning  such  punish- 
ment,   which    dictate  the    manner,    are   indeed  among  the 

1  [''Of  Books"  and  ''The  Nurse's  Song"  (see  below,  §  18)  were  rejected  titles 
for  this  Letter.] 

«  [See  Letter  79,  J  13  (p.  162).l 

*  [The  referenoe  is  to  an  article  entitled  "Social  Life  in  the  Last  Centary," 
which  appeared  in  Bai^i  MagazvM  for  October  1877^  voL  31,  pp.  78-89.  Mr.  Grale 
remarks  with  regard  to  Fielding,  "  I  am  very  fond  of  the  old  novels  of  a  century 
and  a  half  ago ;  and  although  they  have  to  be  kept  in  a  place  bv  themselves,  I 
firmly  believe  that  there  is  more  real  morality  in  taem  than  in  half  the  books  of 
the  present  day."    On  the  morality  of  Fielding,  compare  VoL  XXVUL  pp.  287-288.] 
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surest  tests  of  the  nobility  or  vHdiess  of  men:  therefore  I 
will  ask  my  friend,  and  my  readers,  to  go  with  me  a  little 
farther  back  than  the  days  of  Fielding,  if  indeed  they  would 
judge*  of  the  progress,  or  development,  of  human  thought 
on  this  question; — and  hear  what,  both  in  least  and  in 
utmost  punishment,  was  ordained  by  UteraUy  ^'Rhadaman- 
thine"  law,  aixd  remained  in  force  over  that  noblest  nation 
who  were  the  real  Institutors  of  Judgment,"*^  some  eight 
hundred  years,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourth  centiuy  before 
Christ. 

2.  I  take  from  Miiller's  JDoriav^^  Book  III.,  chap.    xL, 
the  following  essential  passages  (italics  always  mine): — 

"Proper^  wbs,  according  to  the  Spartan  notions,  to  be  hoked  wpon  as  a 
maUer  of  indifference;  in  the  decrees  and  institutions  attributed  to  Lycurgus, 
no  mention  was  made  of  this  point,  and  the  ephors  were  permitted  to 
ludge  according  to  their  own  notions  of  equity.  The  ancient  legislators 
had  an  evident  repugnance  to  any  strict  regulations  on  this  subject;  thus 
Zaleucus — who  however  fixvt  made  particuUtr  enactments  concerning  the 
right  of  property — expresily  interdicted  certificates  of  debt.  .  .  . 

"The  ephors  decided  all  disputes  concerning  money  and  property,  as 
well  as  in  accusations  against  responsible  officers,  provided  they  were  not 
of  a  criminal  nature;  the  kings  decided  in  cases  of  heiresses  and  adop- 
tions. Public  oflTences,  particular^  of  the  kingt  and  other  authoritiei,  were 
decided  by  an  extreme  course  of  judicature.  The  popular  assembly  had 
probably  no  judicial"  (ooeaning  only  elective)  "functions:  disputes  concern- 
ing the  succession  to  the  throne  were  referred  to  it  only  after  ineffectual 
attempts  to  settle  them,  and  it  then  passed  a  decree.  .  .  . 

''Among  the  various  punishments  which  occur,  fines  levied  on  pro- 
perty would  appear  ridiculous  in  any  other  state  than  Sparta,  on  account 
of  their  extreme  lowness.  Perseus,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Lacedcemonian 
government,  says  that  'the  judge  immediately  condemns  the  rich  man  to 
the  loss  of  a  dessert  (ciralicAov) ;  the  poor  he  orders  to  bring  a  reed,  or  a 
rush,  or  laurel  leaves  for  a  public  banquet.'  Nicodes  the  Lacedaemonian 
says  upon  the  same  subject,  'when  the  ephor  has  heard  all  the  witnesses, 
he  eidier  acquits  the  defendant  or  condemns  him;  and  the  successful 
plaintiff  slightly  fines  him  in  a  cake,  or  some  laurel  leaves,'  which  were 
used  to  give  a  relish  to  the  cakes.  .  .  . 

"Banishment  was  probably  never  a  regular  punishment  in  Sparta,  for 
the  law  could  hardly  compel  a  person  to  do  that  which|  if  he  had  done 

*  The  Mosaic  law  never  having  been  observed  by  the  Jews  in  literal- 
ness. 

^  [Referred  to  also  in  Cfrown  qf  WHd  OHve,  VoL  XVm.  p.  472.  See  vol.  ii. 
m.  282,  283,  285-236,  238^  241,  242,  239-240,  of  the  EngBsh  edition  of  1830. 
Kits  have  been  inserted  to  show  where  Ruskin  omits  passages.] 
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It  volimtarilj,  would  have  been  panighed  with  death.  .  .  .  On  the  other 
handf  banishment  exempted  a  person  from  the  most  severe  punishments, 
and,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Greeks,  preserved  him  from  every 
persecution;  so  that  even  a  person  who  was  declared  an  outlaw  by  the 
Amphictyons  was  thought  secure  when  out  of  the  country.  There  is  no 
instance  in  the  histoiy  of  Sparta  of  any  individual  being  banished  for 
political  reasons,  so  long  as  the  ancient  constitution  continued.  .  .  . 

''The  laws  respecting  the  penalty  of  death  which  prevailed  in  the 
Grecian,  and  especially  in  the  Doric,  states,  were  derived  from  Delphi. 
They  were  entirely  founded  upon  the  ancient  rite  of  expiation,  by  which 
a  limit  was  first  set  to  the  fury  of  revenge,  and  a  fixed  mode  of  procedure 
in  such  cases  was  established.  .  .  . 

''The  Delphian  institutions  were,  however,  doubtless  connected  with 
those  of  Crete,  where  Rhadamanthus  was  reported  by  ancient  tradition  to 
have  first  established  courts  of  justice,  and  a  system  of  law  (the  larger 
and  more  important  part  of  which,  in  early  times,  is  always  the  criminal 
law).*  Now  as  Rhadamanthus  is  said  to  have  made  exact  retaliation  the 
fundamental  principle  of  his  code,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  after  what  has 
been  said  in  the  second  book  on  the  connection  of  the  worship  of  Apollo, 
and  its  expiatory  rites,  with  Crete,  that  in  this  island  the  harshness  of 
that  principle  was  early  softened  by  religious  ceremonies,  in  which  victims 
«id  libations  took  the  place  of  the  punishment  which  should  have  fallen 
on  the  head  of  the  offender  himself. 

"The  punishment  of  death  was  inflicted  either  by  strangulation,  in 
a  room  of  the  public  prison,  or  by  throwing  the  criminal  into  the  Caeadas,! 
a  ceremony  which  was  always  performed  by  night  It  was  also  in  ancient 
times  the  law  of  Athens  that  no  execution  should  take  place  in  the  day* 
time.  So  also  the  Senate  of  the  iBolic  Cume  (whose  antiquated  institutions 
have  been  already  mentioned)  decided  criminal  cases  during  the  night,  and 
voted  with  covered  balls,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  kings  of  the 
people  of  Atlantis,  in  the  Criiias  of  Plato.  These  must  not  be  considered 
as  oligarchical  contrivances  for  the  undisturbed  execution  of  severe 
sentences,  but  they  must  be  attributed  to  the  dread  of  pronouncing  and 
putting  into  execution  the  sentence  of  death,  and  to  an  unwillingness  to 
bring  the  terrors  of  that  penalty  before  the  eye  of  day.  A  sin^lar  re- 
pugnance is  expressed  in  the  practice  of  Spartan  Gerusia,  which  never 
passed  sentence  of  death  without  several  days'  deliberation,  nor  ever 
without  the  most  conclusive  testimony." 

*  I  have  enclosed  this  sentence  in  brackets,  because  it  is  the  German 
writer's  parenthesis,  from  his  own  general  knowledge;  and  it  shows  how 
curiously  unconscious  he  had  remained  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  "  retalia- 
tion" of  Rhadamanthus,  which  was  of  good  for  good,  not  of  evil  for  evil.^ 
See  the  following  note. 

t  I  did  not  know  myself  what  the  Caeadas  was ;  so  wrote  to  my  dear  old 
friend,  Osborne  Gordon,  who  tells  me  it  was  probably  a  chasm  in  the  lime- 
stone rock ;  but  his  letter  is  so  interesting  that  I  keep  it  for  Deucalion.^ 

»  [See  Letter  23,  §  16  (Vol.  XXVII  p.  409).] 

*  [Where,  however,  it  was  not  used.  For  this  chasm,  see  Strabo,  viii.  d67>  and 
Thucydides,  i.  134.] 
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8.  These  being  pre-Christian  views  of  the  duty  and 
awfuhiess  of  capital  punishment — (we  all  know  the  noblest 
instance^  of  that  waiting  till  the  sun  was  behind  the  moun- 
tains)— ^here  is  the  English  eighteenth-century  view  of  it, 
as  a  picturesque  and  entertaining  ceremony: — 

''As  another  instance  of  the  matter-of-oourse  way  of  doing  business  in 
the  olden  time^  an  old  Wiltshire  shepherd  pointed  out  to  a  brother  of 
mine  a  place  on  the  Downs  where  a  highwayman  was  hong^  on  the 
borders  of  Wilts  and  Hants.  '  It  was  quite  a  pretty  sight,'  said  the  old 
man;  'for  the  sheriffs  and  javelin-men  came  a-horseback,  and  they  all 
stopped  at  the  Everleigh  Arms  for  refreshment,  as  they  had  travelled  a 
long  way/  'Did  the  man  who  was  going  to  be  hanged  have  anjrthing?' 
'  Lord,  yes,  as  much  strong  beer  as  he  liked ;  and  we  drank  to  his  health, 
and  then  they  hung  he,  and  buried  him  under  the  gallows.'"^ 

4,  Now  I  think  the  juxtaposition  of  these  passages  may 
enough  show  my  readers  how  vain  it  is  to  attempt  to 
reason  from  any  single  test,  however  weighty  in  itself, — ^to 
general  conclusions  respecting  national  progress.  It  would 
be  as  absurd  to  conclude,  from  the  passages  quoted,  that 
the  English  people  in  the  days  of  George  the  Third  were 
in  all  respects  brutalized,  and  in  all  respects  inferior  to  the 
Dorians  in  the  days  of  Rhadamanthus,  as  it  is  in  the 
modem  philanthropist  of  the  Newgatory*  school  to  conclude 
that  we  are  now  entering  on  the  true  Millennium,  because 
we  can't  bear  the  idea  of  hanging  a  rascal  for  his  crimes,' 

*  As  a  literary  study,  this  exquisite  pun  of  Hood's  (quoted  by  my 
correspondent  in  last  Fors*),  and  intensely  characteristic  of  the  man, 
deserves  the  most  careful  memory,  as  showing  what  a  noble  and  in* 
structive  lesson  even  a  pun  may  become,  when  it  is  deep  in  its  purpose, 
and  founded  on  a  truth  which  is  perfectly  illustrated  by  the  seeming 
equivocation. 

^  rrhe  death  of  Socrates :  see  Plato's  PJusdo,  116,  117.] 

*  TFrom  Mr.  Gale's  article  as  cited  above  (p.  220  n.),  pp.  86-87.] 
>  [On  this  subject,  see  Vol  XXVU.  p.  667  ».] 

*  [See  Letter  81,  §  17  (p.  214).  Another  pun  which  Raskin  loved  was  Hood's 
^7^  JMt  to  his  wife:  ''My  dear,  I  fear  you  11  lose  your  lively  Hood."  Ruskin 
used  to  refer  to  this  with  admiration  for  the  calm  and  peace  of  mind  which  the 
dyinff  man's  playfulness  implied.  ''Hood,"  wrote  Ruslan  of  his  puns,  "is  so 
awful  under  nis  fun  that  one  never  can  lauffh ":  see  (in  a  later  volume  of  this 
edition)  the  letter  to  C.  £.  Norton  of  November  29,  1858.] 
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though  we  are  quite  ready  to  drown  any  quantity  of  honest 
men  for  the  sake  of  turning  a  penny  on  our  insurance;^  and 
though  (as  I  am  securely  informed)  from  ten  to  twelve 
public  executions  of  entirely  innocent  persons  take  place  in 
Sheffield,  annually,  by  crushing  the  persons  condemned 
under  large  pieces  of  sandstone  thrown  at  them  by  steam- 
engines  ;  in  order  that  the  moral  improvement  of  the  public 
may  be  secured,  by  furnishing  them  with  carving-knives 
sixpence  a  dozen  cheaper  than,  without  these  executions, 
would  be  possible. 

5.  All  evidences  of  progress  or  decline  have  therefore 
to  be  collected  in  mass, — ^then  analyzed  with  extreme  care, 
— then  weighed  in  the  balance  of  the  Ages,  before  we  can 
judge  of  the  meaning  of  any  one : — and  I  am  glad  to  have 
been  forced  by  Fors  to  the  notice  of  my  friend's  paper, 
that  I  may  farther  answer  a  complaint  of  my  Manchester 
correspondent,'  of  which  I  have  hitherto  taken  no  notice, 
that  I  under-estimate  the  elements  of  progress  in  Man- 
chester. My  answer  is,  in  very  few  words,  that  I  am  quite 
aware  there  are  many  amiable  persons  in  Manchester — and 
much  general  intelligence.  But,  taken  as  a  whole,  I  per- 
ceive that  Manchester  can  produce  no  good  art,  and  no 
good  literature ;  it  is  falling  off  even  in  the  quality  of  its 
cotton;  it  has  reversed,  and  vilified  in  loud  lies,  every 
essential  principle  of  political  economy;  it  is  cowardly  in 
war,  predatory  in  peace;  and  as  a  corporate  body,  plotting 
at  last  to  steal,  and  sell,  for  a  profit,^  the  waters  of  Thirl- 
mere  and  clouds  of  Helvellyn.' 

*  The  reader  must  note — ^though  I  cannot  interrupt  the  text  to  explain, 
that  the  Manchester  (or  typically  commercial, — compare  Fon^  Letter  70,  §  4  ^S 
heresy  in  political  economy  is  twofold, — first,  what  may  specifically  be  c»llea 

J  16  Letter  ^,  §  18  (Vol  XXVIIL  p.  304).  1 
r.  Hors&U :  see  abo^e,  pp.  149,  204,  21dJ 
\T  a  note  on  this  subject,  see  Vol  ISJSL  p.  617  n.     Opposition  to  the 
Iter  scheme  was  at  this  time  being  pnunotod  by  Mr.  K.   Somervell,  a 
Companion  of  St  Geoige's  Guild,  and  his  pamphlets  were  circulated  with  Ara 
(see  Vd[.  XXVn.  p,  cvSi.).] 
*  [Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  716/] 
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And  therefore  I  have  no  serious  doubt  that  the  Rhada- 
manthine  verdict*  on  that  society,  being  distinctly  retri- 
butive, would  be,  not  that  the  Lake  of  Thirlmere  should 
be  brought  to  the  top  of  the  town  of  Manchester,  but  that 
the  town  of  Manchester,  or  at  least  the  Corporation  thereof^ 
should  be  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lake  of  Thirlmere. 

You  tliink  I  jest,  do  you?  as  you  did  when  I  said  I 
should  like  to  destroy  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh,^ — (see 
notes  in  Correspondence,  on  the  article  in  the  Scotsman^ 
and  the  city  of  New  York  ? 

the  Judasian  heresy, — that  the  value  of  a  thing  is  what  it  will  fetch  in 
the  market:  ''This  ointment  might  have  been  sold  for  much,* — this  lake 
may  be  sold  for  much, — this  England  may  be  sold  for  much, — this  Christ 
may  be  sold  for  ^ — little ;  but  yet,  let  us  have  what  ve  can  get,"  etc. ;  and, 
secondly,  what  may  specifically  be  called  the  ''  heresy  of  the  tables  " — Le., 
of  the  money-changers — that  money  begets  money,^  and  that  exchange  is 
the  root  of  profit  Whereas  only  labour  is  the  root  of  profit,  and  exchange 
merely  causes  loss  to  the  producer  by  tithe  to  the  pedlar. 

Whereupon  1  may  also  note,  for  future  comparison  of  old  and  new  times, 
the  discovery  made  by  another  of  my  good  and  much-regarded  friends, 
Mr.  Alfred  Tylor,  who  is  always  helping  me,  one  way  or  other;*  and 
while  lately  examining  some  documents  of  the  old  Guilds,  for  I  forget 
what  purpose  of  his  own,  it  suddenly  flashed  out  upon  him,  as  a  general 
fact  concerning  them,  that  they  never  looked  for  "profit" — (and,  practi- 
cally, never  got  it), — but  only  cared  that  their  work  should  be  good,  and 
only  expected  for  it,  and. got  surely,  day  by  day,  their  daily  bread. 

*  More  properly,  in  this  case,  the  Mvnoan  verdict.  Though  I  do  not 
care  for  ''  discoveries,"  ^  and  never  plume  myself  on  them,  but  only  on  clear 
perception  of  long-known  facts;  yet,  as  I  leave  my  work  behind  me,  I 
think  it  right  to  note  of  new  things  in  it  what  seem  to  me  worthy, — and 
the  analysis  of  the  powers  of  the  three  Judges, — Minos,  the  Punisher  of 
Evil ;  Rhadamanthus,  the  Rewarder  of  Good ;  and  iEacus,  the  Divider  of 
Possession, — ^is,  I  believe,  mine  exclusively.* 


»  reee  Letter  1,  §  4  (Vol.  XXVn.  p.  15.)] 
<   iBelow,  p.  264.] 

*  'MaUhew  zxvi.  9.1 

«    See  MaUhew  zxvi.  15,  16.1 

•  Compare  Vol  (tAmo,  §  277  (Vol.  XXm.  p.  161).] 

•  See  DewnUUm,  Vol.  XXVI.  pp.  290,  365.] 
»  'Compare  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  124.] 

*  [This  analysis  of  the  function  of  the  three  Judges  is  given  in  Letter  23,  §  16 
(Vol.  XXVII.  p.  409).  It  is  to  be  found  also  (parUy  stated)  in  Aratra  PenteiUd, 
§  207  (VoL  XX.  p.  352),  and  in  Vol  d'Amo,  §  199  (Vol.  XXIDL  p.  117).  But  it  is 
most  clearly  and  folly  set  out  in  ''  The  Tortoise  of  iEgina,"  a  lecture  which  Ruskin 
had  not  published :  see  Vol.  XX  pp.  382-385.] 
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My  friends,  I  did  not  jest  then,  and  do  not,  now.  I 
am  no  Roman  Catholic/ — ^yet  I  would  not  willingly  steal 
holy  water  out  of  a  font,  to  sell; — ^and  being  no  Roman 
Catholic,  I  hold  the  hills  and  vales  of  my  native  land  to 
be  true  temples  of  God,  and  their  waves  and  clouds  holier 
than  the  dew  of  the  baptistery,  and  the  incense  of  the  altar. 

6.  And  to  these  Manchester  robbers,  I  would  solenmly 
ispeak  again  the  words  which  Plato  wrote'  for  prelude  to 
the  laws  forbidding  crimes  against  the  Gods, — ^though  crimes 
to  him  inconceivable  as  taking  place  among  educated  men. 
-^^Oh,  thou  wonderful"  (meaning  wonderful  in  wretchedness), 
^Hhis  is  no  human  evil  that  is  upon  thee,  neither  one  sent 
\}y  the  Gods,  but  a  mortal  pestilence  and  oestrus^  begotten 
iunong  men  from  old  and  uncleansed  iniquities:  wherefore, 
when  such  dogmas  and  desires  come  into  thy  soul,  that 
thou  desirest  to  steal  sacred  things,  seek  first  to  the  shrines 
for  purification,  and  then  for  the  society  of  good  men;  and 
hear  of  them  what  they  say,  and  with  no  turning  or  look- 
ing back,  fly  out  of  the  fellowship  of  evil  men: — ^and  if, 
in  doing  this,  thy  evil  should  be  lightened,  well;  but  if 
not,  then  holding  death  the  fairer  state  for  thee,  depart 
thou  out  of  this  life." 

For  indeed  t  ^Hhe  legislator  knows  quite  well  that  to 
such  men  there  is  *no  profit'  in  the  continuance  of  their 
lives;  and  that  they  would  do  a  double  good  to  the  rest 
of  men,  if  they  would  take  their  departure,  inasmuch  as 
they  would  be  an  example  to  other  men  not  to  offend, 
and  they  would  relieve  the  city  of  bad  citizens." 

7.  I  return  now  to  what  I  began  a  week  ago,  thinking 

*  There  is  no  English  word  for  this  Greek  one,  symbolical  of  the  forms  of 
stinging  fury  which  men  must  be  transformed  to  beasts,  before  they  can  feeL' 

t  "Hie  closing  sentence  from  this  point  is  farther  on  in  die  book«*  I 
give  Jowett's  translation,  p.  373, — The  inverted  commas  only  are  mine. 

^  [See  above,  p.  92.] 

*  laiM,  book  ix.  864  B,  C] 

*  ;See  Letter  83,  f  24  (p.  281).] 

*  [laiet,  book  ix.,  862  E.  The  following  reference  is  to  vol.  iv.  of  Jowett's 
Plato  (first  edition  1871).] 
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then,  as  I  said,^  to  be  in  the  best  of  time.  And  truly  the 
lateness  of  Fors  during  the  last  four  or  five  months  has 
not  been  owing  to  neglect  of  it,  but  to  my  taking  more 
pains  with  it,  and  spending,  I  am  grieved  to  say,  some  ten 
or  twelve  days  out  of  the  month  in  the  writing  of  it,  or 
finishing  sentences,  when  press  correction  and  all  should 
never  take  more  than  a  week,  else  it  gets  more  than  its 
due  share  of  my  shortening  life.  And  this  has  been  partly 
in  duty,  partly  in  vanity,  not  remembering  enough  my 
often-announced  purpose '  to  give  more  extracts  from  classical 
authors,  in  statement  of  necessary  truth;  and  trust  less  tp 
myself;  therefore  to-day,  instead  of  merely  using  Plato's 
help,  in  talking  of  music,  I  shall  give  little  more  than  his 
own  words,  only  adding  such  notes  as  are  necessary  for 
their  application  to  modem  needs.  But  what  he  has  said 
is  so  scattered  up  and  down  the  two  great  treatises  of  the 
Republic  and  the  Laws^  and  so  involved,  for  the  force  and 
basis  of  it,  with  matter  of  still  deeper  import,  that,  arrange 
it  how  best  I  may,  the  reader  must  still  be  somewhat  embar- 
rassed by  abruptness  of  transition  from  fragment  to  fragment, 
and  must  be  content  to  take  out'  of  each  what  it  brings. 
And  indeed  this  arrangement  is  more  difficult  because,  for 
my  present  purposes,  I  have  to  begin  with  what  Plato  con- 
cludes in, — ^for  Ms  dialogues  are  all  excavatory  work,  throw- 
ing aside  loose  earth,  and  digging  to  rock  foundation;  but 
my  work  is  edificatory,  and  I  have  to  lay  the  foundation 
first.  So  that  to-day  I  must  begin  with  his  summary  of  con- 
clusions in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Larvs^*  namely,  that 

**the  Ruler  must  know  the  principle  of  good  which  is  common  to  the 
four  cardinal  virtues.  Prudence,  Justice,  Fortitude,  and  Temperance;  and 
which  makes  each  and  all  of  them  virtue :  and  he  must  know,  of  what  is 
beautiful  and  good,  the  principle  that  makes  it  beautiful,  and  makes  it 

*  My  own  edition  of  Plato  is  Bekker's,  printed  by  Valpy,  1826;  and 
my  own  references,  made  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  are  all  to  page  and 
line  of  this  octavo  edition,  and  will  be  given  here, — ^after  naming  the  book 

»  K  1  (p.  220).] 

*  [See,  for  insUnce,  Letters  49  and  67  (Vol.  XXVIIL  pp.  235-236,  G48.  ] 
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good;  and  knowing  this^  he  must  be  able  to  set  it  forth  first  in  words, 
and  follow  it  out  in  action.  Hierefore,  since  of  all  beautiful  things  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  is  the  fact  of  the  existence  and  power  of  the  Gods, 
although  it  may  be  pardoned  to  the  common  people  of  the  city  that  they 
know  these  things  only  by  fame,  no  man  may  be  a  gorernor  who  haa  not 
laboured  to  acquire  every  faith  concerning  the  existence  of  the  Gods: 
and  there  should  be  no  permission  to  choose,  as  a  guardian  of  the  laws, 
any  one  who  is  not  a  divine  man,  and  one  who  has  wholly  gone  through 
the  sum  of  labour  in  such  things," — (meaning,  having  laboured  until  he 
has  fought  his  way  into  true  faith). 

''And  there  are  two  lines  of  knowledge  by  which  we  arrive  at  belief 
in  the  Gods :  the  first,  the  right  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
that  it  is  the  oldest  and  divinest  of  all  the  things  to  which  motion,  taking 
to  itself  the  power  of  birth,  gives  perpetual  being;  and  the  other,  the  per- 
ception of  order  in  the  movements  of  matter,  in  the  stars,  and  in  all  other 
things  which  an  authoritatively  ruling  mind  orders  and  makes  fair.  For 
of  those  who  contemplate  these  things  neither  imperfectly  nor  idiotically, 
no  one  of  men  has  been  bom  so  atheist  as  not  to  receive  the  absolutely 
contrary  impression  to  that  which  the  vulgar  suppose.  For  to  the  vulgar 
it  seems  that  people  dealing  with  astronomy  and  the  other  arts  that  are 
concerned  with  necessary  law,  must  become  atheists,  in  seeing  that  things 
come  of  necessity,  and  not  of  the  conception  formed  by  a  will  desiring 
accomplishment  of  good.  But  that  has  been  so  only  when  they  looked  at 
them"  (in  the  imperfect  and  idiotic  way)  ''thinking  that  the  soul  was 
newer  than  matter,  instead  of  older  than  matter,  and  after  it,  instead  of 
before  it, — thinking  which,  they  turned  all  things  upside-down,  and  them- 
selves also :  so  that  they  could  not  see  in  the  heavenly  bodies  anything  but 
lifeless  stones  and  dirt;  and  filled  themselves  with  atheism  and  hardness  of 
heart,  against  which  the  reproaches  of  the  poets  were  true  enough,  liken- 
ing the  philosophers  to  dogs  uttering  vain  yelpings.  But  indeed,  as  I  have 
sa^,  the  contrary  of  all  this  is  the  fact  For  of  mortal  men  he  only  can 
be  rightly  wise  and  reverent  to  the  Gods,  who  knows  these  two  things — 
the  Priority  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  Masterhood  of  Mind  over  the  things  in 
Heaven,  and  who  knowing  these  things  first,  adding  then  to  them  those 
necessary  [ai/ayicaid]  parts  of  introductory  learning  of  which  we  have  often 
before  spoken,  and  also  those  relating  to  the  Muse,  shall  harmonise  them 
all  into  the  system  of  the  practices  and  laws  of  states."  * 

of  each  series ;  thus,  in  the  present  case.  Laws,  xn.  65S,  9,  meaning  the 
twelfth  book  of  the  Latvs,  9th  line  of  632nd  page  in  Bekker's  8th  volume ; 
but  with  this  reference  I  will  also  give  always,  in  brackets,  that  to  the  chapter 
in  Stephanus,  so  that  the  full  reference  here  is, — Laws,  xn.  682,  9  (966).^ 

*  The  Greek  sentence  is  so  confused,  and  the  real  meaning  of  it  so 
entirely  dependent  on  the  reader's  knowledge  of  what  has  long  pre- 
ceded it,  that  I  am  obbged  slightly  to  modify  and  complete  it,  to  mjiJce  it 
clear.  Lest  the  reader  should  suspect  any  misrepresentation,  here  is  Mr. 
Jowett's  more  literal  rendering  of  it,  which  however,  in  carelessly  omitting 

^  [Ruskin,  in  making  notes  for  the  Index,  found  that  "  the  reference  is  wrong !  '* 
The  correct  references  are  to  Bekker,  632,  12 ;  633,  3 ;  and  634,  12 ;  to  Stephanus^ 
965  D,  966  C,  £,  967.    The  translation  here  is  Ruskin's.] 
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8.  The  word  "necessary"  in  the  above  sentence,  refers 
to  a  most  important  passage  in  the  seventh  book,^  to  under- 
stand which»  I  must  now  state,  in  summary,  Plato's  general 
plan  of  education. 

It  is  founded  primarily  on  the  distinction  between 
masters  and  servants ;  the  education  of  servants  and  artizans 
being  not  considered  in  the  Laws,  but  supposed  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  work  they  have  to  do.  The 
education  he  describes  is  only  for  the  persons  whom  we 
call  "gentlemen" — ^that  is  to  say,  landholders,  li^nng  in 
idleness  on  the  labour  of  slaves.  (The  Greel^  word  for 
slave  and  servant  is  the  same ;  our  word  slave  being  merely 
a  modem  provincialism  contracted  from  "  Sdavonian."  See 
St.  Mark's  Rest,  Supplement  I.') 

Our  manufacturers,  tradesmen,  and  artizans,  would  there* 
fore  be  left  out  of  question,  and  our  domestic  servants  and 

one  word  (ivayKala)  and  writing  '*  acquired  the  previous  knowledge,"  instead 
of  ''acquired  the  previous  necessary  knowledge/'  has  lost  the  clue  to  the 
bearing  of  the  sentence  on  former  teaching : — 

"No  man  ean  be  a  true  worshipper  of  the  Gods  who  does  not  know  these  two 
principles — ^that  the  soul  is  the  eldest  of  all  things  which  are  borui  and  is  immortal, 
and  rules  over  all  hodi^ ;  moreover,  as  I  have  now  said  several  times,  he  who  has 
not  contemplated  the  mind  of  nature  which  is  said  to  exist  in  the  stars,  and  acquired 
the  previous  knowledge,  and  seen  the  connection  of  them  with  music,  and  harmonized 
them  all  with  laws  and  institutions,  is  not  able  to  give  a  reason  for  such  things 
9B  have  a  reason." 

Compare  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xiiL  1-9 : — 

''Surely  vain  are  all  men  by  nature,  who  are  ignorant  of  God,  and  could  not 
out  of  the  good  things  that  are  seen,  know  him  uiat  is :  neither  by  considering 
the  works  did  they  acknowledge  the  workmaster ;  but  deemed  either  fire,  or  wind, 
or  the  swift  air,  or  the  circle  of  the  stars,  or  the  violent  water,  or  the  lights  of 
heaven,  to  be  tiie  gods  which  govern  the  world.  With  whose  beauty  if  thev  being 
delighted  took  them  to  be  g^s,  let  them  know  how  much  better  the  Lord  of 
them  is:  for  the  first  author  of  beauty  hath  created  them.  But  if  they  were 
astonished  at  their  power  and  virtue,  let  them  understand  by  them  how  much 
mightier  he  is  that  made  them.  For  by  the  ffreatnees  and  beauty  of  the  creatures 
proportionably  the  maker  of  them  is  seen.  But  yet  for  this  they  are  the  less  to 
be  olamed :  for  they  peradventure  err,  seeking  God,  and  desirous  to  find  him. 
For  being  conversant  m  his  works  they  search  him  diligently,  and  believe  their 
sight;  b^use  the  thinos  are  beautiful  that  are  seen.  Howlieit  neither  are  they 
to  be  pardoned.  For  if  they  were  able  to  know  so  much,  that  they  could  aim  at 
the  world    how  did  they  not  sooner  find  out  the  Jjord  thereof?" 


^  [See  below,  pp.  231-233.1 

•  [Now  ch.  X.,  ^'The  Shrine  of  the  Shives"  (Vol.  XXIV.  p.  335). 


] 
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agricultural  labourers  all  summed  by  Plato  simply  under 
the  word  "slaves'** — a  word  which  the  equivocation  of 
vulgar  historians  and  theologians  always  translates  exactly 
as  it  suits  their  own  views:  "slave,**  when  they  want  to 
depreciate  Greek  politics ;  and  servant,  when  tiiey  are  trans- 
lating the  words  of  Christ  or  St.  Paul,  lest  either  Christ 
or  St.  Paul  should  be  recognized  as  speaking  of  the  same 
persons  as  Plato. 

9.  Now,  therefore,  the  reader  is  to  observe  that  the 
teaching  of  St.  George  differs  by  ea^ension  from  that  of 
Plato,  in  so  far  as  the  Greek  never  imagined  that  the 
blessings  of  education  could  be  extended  to  servants  as 
well  as  to  masters:  but  it  differs  by  absolute  contradiction 
from  that  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,^  in 
their  imagination  that  there  should  be  no  servants  and  no 
masters  at  all.  Nor,  except  in  a  very  modified  degree,  does 
even  its  extended  charity  differ  from  Plato's  severity.  For 
if  you  collect  what  I  have  said  about  education  hitherto, 
you  will  find  it  always  spoken  of  as  a  means  of  discrimi- 
nation between  what  is  worthless  and  worthy  in  men ; '  that 
the  rough  and  worthless  may  be  set  to  the  roughest  and 
foulest  work,  and  the  finest  to  the  finest;  the  rough  and 
rude  work  being,  you  will  in  time  perceive,  the  best  of 
charities  to  the  rough  and  rude  people.  There  is  probably, 
for  instance,  no  collier*s  or  pitman's  work  so  rough  or  dirty, 
but  that — ^if  you  set  and  kept  Mr.  Ayrton  to  it, — ^his  gene- 
ral character  and  intelligence  would  in  course  of  time  be 
improved  to  the  utmost  point  of  which  they  are  capable.' 

10.  A  Greek  gentleman's  education  then,  which,  in  some 
modified  degree,  St.  George  proposes  to  make  universal  for 

♦  Laws,  VII.  SOS,  17  (806). 

1  [For  Rnskin's  riews  on  the  question  of  slavery,  see  Vol.  XVH.  p.  264  n.] 

*  [See»  for  instance,  Lectures  an  Art,  §  3  (Vol.  AX.  p.  20).] 

*  [For  Mr.  Ayrton^  first  Commissioner  of  Works,  see  Vol.  XXTT.  p.  367.     ''He 
was  blessed  with  a  gift  of  offence.     If  a  thing  could  be  done  either  civilly  or 
rudely,  Mr.  Ayrton  was  pretty  sure  to  do  it  rudely.  ...  He  seemed  to  think  a 
dvil  tongue  gavo  evidence  of  a  feeble  intellect"  (Justin  McCarthy's  History  qf  Our  ' 
Own  Times,  1880,  vol.  iv.  pp.  320^321.] 
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Englishmen  who  really  deserve  to  have  it,  consisted  essen- 
tially in  perfect  discipline  in  music,  poetry,  and  military 
exercises ;  but  with  these,  if  he  were  to  be  a  perfect  person, 
fit  for  public  duties,  he  had  also  to  leam  three  **  necessary  '^ 
sciences:  those  of  number,  space,  and  motion  (arithmetic^ 
geometry,  astronomy),  which  are  called  '<  necessary,*"  not 
merely  as  being  instrumental  to  complete  human  useful* 
ness,  but  also  as  being  knowledges  of  things  existing  by 
Divine  Fate,  which  the  Grods  themselves  cannot  alter^ 
against  which  they  cannot  contend,  and  *^  without  the 
knowledge  of  which  no  one  can  become  a  Grod,  an  angel, 
or  a  hero  capable  of  taking  true  care  of  men."  * 

11.  None  of  these  sciences,  however,  were  to  be  learned 
either  with  painfiil  toil,  or  to  any  extent  liable  to  make 
men  lose  sight  of  practical  duty.  **  For,"  he  says,  '*  though 
partly  I  fear  indeed  the  unwillingness  to  leam  at  all, 
much  more  do  I  fear  the  laying  hold  of  any  of  these 
sciences  in  an  evil  way.  For  it  is  not  a  terrible  things 
nor  by  any  means  the  greatest  of  evils,  nor  even  a  great 
evil  at  all,  to  have  no  experience  of  any  of  these  things. 
But  to  have  much  experience  and  much  learning,  with 
evil  leading,  is  a  fiir  greater  loss  than  that."  This  noble 
and  evermore  to  be  attended  sentence  is  (at  least  in  the 
fulness  of  it)  untranslatable  but  by  expansion.  I  give,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Jowett's  and  the  French  translations,  with  my  own» 
to  show  the  various  ways  in  which  different  readers  take  it ; 
and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  explain  the  full  bearing  of  it. 

(1)  ''For  entire  ignorance  is  not  so  terrible  or  extreme  an  evil,  and  ia 
fiur  fiom  being  the  ffreatest  of  all;  too  much  cleverness,  and  too  much 
learning,  accompanied  with  ill  bringing  up,  are  far  more  &tal." 

*  This  most  singular  sentence  (vii.  818^},  having  reference  to  the  rank 
in  immortality  attainable  by  great  human  spirits  {'*  hac  arte  Pollux  et  vagus 
Hercules,"  etc.^,  will  be  subject  of  much  future  inquiry.'  See,  however, 
the  note  fiurther  on  [p.  240]. 

^  [Here  the  reference  is  to  Stephanus,  818  C.  The  passage  next  translated  in 
the  text  follows :  819  A.] 

*  [Horaoe,  Odet,  lU.  lii.  9.] 

*  (tlie  subject  is  not,  however,  resumed  except  on  p.  240'' 
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The  word  which  Plato  uses  for  "  much  experience  "  ^  does 
literally  mean  that^  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
«clevemess"  in  the  ordinary  sense;  but  it  involves  the 
idea  of  dexterity  gained  by  practice,  which  was  what  Mr. 
Jowett  thought  of.  ''Ill  bringiog  up"  is  again  too  narrow 
a  rendering.  The  word  I  translate  literally  "leading"*  is 
technically  used  for  a  complete  scheme  of  education ;  but  in 
this  place  it  means  the  tendency  which  is  given  to  the 
thoughts  and  aim  of  the  person,  whatever  the  scheme  of 
education  may  be.  Thus  we  might  put  a  boy  through 
aU  the  exercises .  required  in  this  passage — (through  music, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy),  and  yet  throughout 
give  him  an  evil  ''leading,"  making  all  these  studies  con- 
ducive to  the  gratification  of  ambition,  or  the  acquirement 
of  wealth.  Plato  means  that  we  had  better  leave  him  in 
total  ignorance  than  do  this. 

IS.  (French)  '' L'ignorance  absolue  n'est  pas  le  plus  grand  des  maux, 
ni  le  plus  k  redouter:  une  vaste  6tendue  de  connaissances  mal  dig^rtes 
«8t  quelque  chose  de  bien  pire."^ 

The  Frenchman  avoids,  you  see,  the  snare  of  the  technical 
meaning;  but  yet  his  phrase,  "ill  digested,"  gives  no  idea 
of  Plato's  real  thought,  which  goes  to  the  caTise  of  indiges- 
tion, and  is,  that  knowledge  becomes  evil  if  the  aim  be  not 
virtuous :  nor  does  he  mean  at  all  that  the  knowledge  itself 
is  imperfect  or  "ill  digested,"  but  that  the  most  accurate 
and  consummate  science,  and  the  most  splendid  dexterity  in 
art,  and  experience  in  politics,  are  worse  evils,  and  that  by 
far,  than  total  ignorance,  if  the  aim  and  tone  of  the  spirit 
are  false. 

18.  "  Therefore," — he  now  goes  on,'  returning  to  his  prac- 
tical   point,    which  was  that  no  toilsome  work  should  be 

*  It  is  virtuallj  the  end  of  the  word  ped-agogue — the  person  who  led 
children  to  their  school. 

^  [The  passage   is  ^  roXvwtipla  jcal  roKv/ioBla  /lerb,  jcax^  dytayijt  ylyvtrui  voKib  rMW^ur 

*  [(Buvre9  de  Platen^  1845,  vol.  i.  p.  315,  in  the  series  entitled  Pantheon  LUtSraire, 


The  translation  is  by  Aug.  Callet.] 
»  [Law,  vii.  819  A-G] 
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spent  on  the  sciences,  such  as  to  enslave  the  soul  in  them, 
or  make  them  become  an  end  of  life — **  Therefore,  children 
who  are  to  be  educated  as  gentlemen  should  only  leam,  of 
each  science,  so  much  as  the  £g3rptian  children  leam  -with 
their  reading  and  writing,  for  from  their  early  infancy  their 
masters  introduce  the  practice  of  arithmetic,  giving  them 
fruits  and  garlands  of  flowers"  (cowslip-balls  and  daisy- 
chains),  "to  fit  together,  fewer  or  more  out  of  equal 
numbers ;  and  little  vessels  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  some- 
times to  be  mingled  with  each  other,  sometimes  kept  sepa- 
rate "  (with  estimate  of  relative  value  probably  in  the  game, 
leading  to  easy  conunand  of  the  notion  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence) ;  "  and  so  making  every  operation  of  arithmetic  of 
practical  use  to  them,  they  lead  them  on  into  imderstanding 
of  the  numbering  and  arranging  of  camps,  and  leadings  ^  of 
regiments,  and  at  last  of  household  economy,  making  them 
in  all  more  serviceable  and  shrewd  than  others."  Such  with 
geometry  and  astronomy  (into  the  detail  of  which  I  cannot 
enter  to-day)  being  Plato's  "necessary"  science,  the  higher 
conditions  of  education,  which  alone,  in  his  mind,  deserve 
the  name,  are  those  above  named  ^  as  relating  to  the  Muse. 
14.  To  which  the  vital  introduction  is  a  passage  most 
curiously  contrary  to  Longfellow's  much-sung  line,  "Life 
is  real,  life  is  earnest,"  * — Plato  declaring  out  of  the  very 
deep  of  his  heart,  that  it  is  unreal  and  7/neamest.  I  cannot 
give  space  to  translate  the  whole  of  the  passage,  though  I 
shall  return  for  a  piece  presently ; '  but  the  gist  of  it  is  that 
the  Gods    alone  are   great,   and  have  great  things  to  do; 

*  The  same  word  agmin — the  end  of  pedagogue,  applied  to  soldiers 
instead  of  children. 

>  [See  p.  22al 

«  r"  A  Paalm  of  Life."] 

*  frhe  passage  in  question  is  in  the  Latos,  vii.  803^  804 :  ^^  Human  affidrs  are 
hardly  worth  considering  in  earnest.  .  .  .  God  is  the  natural  and  worthy  object  of 
a  Jinan's  most  serious  and  blessed  endearours.  .  .  .  Man  is  made  to  be  the  plaything 
of  God;  wherefore  every  man  should  pass  life  in  the  noblest  of  pastimes  .  .  • 
sacrificing  and  singing  and  dancing  .  .  .  being  for  the  most  part  puppets,  but 
having  some  little  share  of  reality."  Ruskin  does  not  return  presently  to  the 
passage;  his  notes  on  Plato  were,  as  be  says  (p»  258),  interrupted.] 
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but  man  is  a  poor  little  puppet,  made  to  be  their  play- 
thing; and  the  virtue  of  him  is  to  play  merrily  in  the  little 
raree-show  of  his  life,  so  as  to  please  the  Gods.  Analyzed, 
the  passage  contains  three  phases  of  most  solemn  thought; 
the  first,  an  amplification  of  the  **  What  is  man  that  thou 
art  mindful  of  him  ? "  ^  the  second,  of  the  ''  He  walketh  in 
a  vain  shadow,  and  disquieteth  himself  in  vain ; " '  the  third, 
that  his  real  duty  is  to  quiet  himself,  and  live  in  happy  peace 
and  play,  all  his  measure  of  days.  '*  The  lambs  play  always, 
they  know  no  better ; " '  and  they  ought  to  know  no  better, 
he  thinks,  if  they  are  truly  lambs  of  Grod:  the  practical 
outcome  of  all  being  that  religious  service  is  to  be  entirely 
with  rgoicing, — ^that  only  brightness  of  heart  can  please  the 
Gods ;  and  that  asceticism  and  self-discipline  are  to  be  prac- 
tised only  that  we  may  be  made  capable  of  such  sacred  joy. 
16.  The  extreme  unportance  of  this  teaching  is  in  its 
opposition  to  the  general  Greek  instinct  that  *' Tragedy," 
or  song  in  honour  of  the  Grods,  should  be  sad.  An  instinct 
which,  in  spite  of  Plato,  has  lasted  to  this  day,  in  the 
degree  in  which  men  disbelieve  in  the  Grods  themselves, 
and  in  their  love.  Accepting  cheerfulness,  therefore,  as  the 
fulfilment  of  sanctity,  we  shall  understand  in  their  order 
the  practical  pieces  both  about  music  ^  and  about  higher 
education,  of  which  take  this  first  (vi.  766  *) : — 

*  I  thought  to  have  collected  into  this  place  the  passages  about  the 
demoralising  effect  of  sad  music  (Verdi's,  for  instance,  tne  most  corrupting 
type  hitherto  known),  from  the  RepuhUc  as  well  as  the  Lows;  but  that 
must  be  for  next  month  ;^  meantime,  here  is  a  little  bit  about  tragedy 
which  muH  be  read  noWj  and  must  not  have  small  print,  so  I  separate  it 
only  by  a  line  from  the  text* 

'* Concerning   comedy,  then,  enough   said;  but  for  the 
earnest  poets  of  the  world  occupied  in  tragedy,  if  perchance 

^  rPsalms  viii.  4.] 

*  [Psalms  zxxix.  6.] 

*  \P0em9.  by  Jean  Ingelow  (^^ Songs  of  Seven,"  stanza  ii.);  quoted  also  in 
Vol.  XVIII.  p.  211.1 

*  [The  reference  is,  more  accurately,  Xaiet,  book  vi.  706  £-766  A.] 

*  raee  below,  pp.  201,  262.] 

*  [llie  passage  is  from  the  Xoiw.  book  tIL  817.] 
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"For  every  sprout  of  things  born,  once  started  fairly 
towards  the  virtue  of  its  nature,  fulfils  it  in  prosperous  end ; 
this  being  true  of  all  plants,  and  of  animals  wild  or  gentle, 
and  of  man;  and  man,  as  we  have  said,  is  indeed  gentle, 

any  of  these  should  come  to  us,  and  ask  thus:  'Oh,  ye 
strangers,  will  you  have  us  to  go  into  your  city  and  your 
land,  or  no?"*^  and  shall  we  bring  our  poetry  to  you  and 
act  it  to  you,  or  how  is  it  determined  by  you  of  the  doing  t 
such  thic^  ?  *  What  then  should  we  answer,  answering 
rightly,  to  the  divine  men  ?  For  in  my  thoughts  it  is  fixed 
that  we  should  answer  thus :  *  Oh,  noblest  of  strangers,' 
should  we  say,  'we  ourselves  also  according  to  our  power 
are  poets  of  tragedy, — ^the  most  beautiful  that  we  can  and 
the  best  For  all  our  polity  is  but  one  great  presentment 
of  the  best  and  most  beautiful  life,  which  we  say  to  be 
indeed  the  best  and  truest  tragedy:  poets  therefore  are 
you,  and  we  also  alike  poets  of  the  same  things,  antartists 
\ianrtT€xyoi\^  and  antagonists  to  you  as  our  hope  is  of  that 
most  beautiful  drama,  which  the  true  law  only  can  play  to 
its  end.  Do  not  therefore  think  that  we  at  all  thus  easily 
shall  allow  you  to  pitch  your  tents  in  our  market-place; 
and  yield  to  you  that  bringing  in  your  clear-voiced  actors, 
speaking  greater  things  than  we,  you  should  speak  to  our 
people, — ^to  our  wives  and  to  our  children  and  to  all  our 
multitude,  saying,  concerning  the  same  things  that  we  speak 
of,  not  the  same  words,  but  for  the  most  part,  contrary 
words/" 

*  In  sentences  like  this  the  familiar  euphony  of  ''no"  for  ''not/'  is 
fofter  and  fuller  in  meaning,  as  in  sound,  than  the  (commonly  held)  gram- 
matical form ; — and  in  true  analysis,  the  grammar  is  better,  because  briefer, 
in  the  familiar  fonn;  it  being  just  as  accurate  to  complete  the  sentence 
by  understanding  "say"  before  "no,"  as  by  repeating  "have  us"  after 
"not" 

f  In  every  case,  throughout  this  sentence  (and  generally  in  translations 
from  good  Greek  philosophical  writing),  the  reader  must  remember  that 
"dntma"  being  our  adopted  Greek  word  for  "the  thins  done,"  and 
"poetry"  our  adopted  Ghreek  word  for  "the  thing  made,'  properly  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence  would  require  us  to  read  "maker"  for  "poet," 
and  ^doer"  for  "acton" 
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if  only  he  receive  right  education,  together  with  fortunate 
nature;  and  so  becomes  the  divinest  and  the  gentlest  of 
things  alive;  but  if  not  enough  or  not  rightly  trained,  he 
becomes,  of  all  things  that  earth  brings  forth,  the  savagest" 

The  "together  with  fortunate  nature"  in  this  passage, 
refers  to  the  necessity  of  fine  race  in  men  themselves ;  and 
limits  the  future  question  of  education  to  such,  Plato 
not  concerning  himself  about  such  as  are  ill-bom.  Com- 
pare the  Vulgate,  of  the  birth  of  Moses,  "videns  eum 
elegantem."  ^ 

16.  The  essential  part  of  the  education  of  these,  then, — 
that  properly  belonging  to  the  Muse, — is  aU  to  be  given  by 
the  time  they  are  sixteen ;  the  ten  years  of  childhood  being 
exclusively  devoted  to  forming  the  disposition;  then  come 
three  years  of  grammar,  with  the  collateral  sciences,  in  the 
manner  above  explained,  and  then  three  years  of  practice 
in  executive  music:  bodily  exercises  being  carried  on  the 
whole  time  to  the  utmost  degree  possible  at  each  age.  After 
sixteen,  the  youth  enters  into  public  life,  continuing  the 
pursuit  of  virtue  as  the  object  of  all,  life  being  not  long 
enough  for  it. 

The  three  years  of  literary  education,  from  ten  to  thirteen, 
are  supposed'  enough  to  give  a  boy  of  good  talent  and  dis- 
position all  the  means  of  cultivating  his  mind  that  are 
needful  The  term  must  not  be  exceeded.  If  the  boy  has 
not  learned  by  that  time  to  read  and  write  accurately  and 
elegantly,*  he  is  not  to  be  troubled  with  such  things  more, 
but  left  illiterate.  Then,  literary  study  is  to  be  foregone 
for  three  years  even  by  those  who  are  afterwards  to  take  it 

♦  Every  day,  I  perceive  more  and  more  the  importance  of  accurate 
verbal  training.  If  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  for  instance,  had  but  had  once 
well  taught  him  at  school  the  relations  of  the  words  lex,  lego,  loi,  and 
loyal ;  and  of  rex,  rego,  roi,  and  royal  (see  Unto  this  Last,  §  44  ^),  he  could 
neither  have  committed  himself  to  the  false  title  of  his  treatise  on  natural 


^  [Exodus  ii.  2 :  ''when  she  saw  that  he  was  a  ffoodlv  child."] 
«  [See  Vol.  XVII.  p.  69  n.] 
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up  again,  that  they  may  learn  music  completely — ^this  being 
considered  a  sedentary  study,  and  superseding  grammar, 
while  the  athletic  exercises  always  occupy  the  same  time 
of  each  day,  and  are  never  remitted. 

17.  Understanding  this  general  scheme,  we  begin  at  the 
beginning;  and  the  following  passage,  ii.  501,  1  (658),^  de- 
fines for  us  Plato's  thoughts,  and  explains  to  us  his  expres- 
sions relating  to  the  discipline  of  childhood : — 

''Now,  I  mean  by  education*  that  first  virtue  which  can  be  attained 
by  chOdren,  when  pleasure  and  liking,  and  pain  and  disliking,  are  properly 
implanted  in  their  souls  while  yet  they  cannot  understand  why;  but  so 
that  when  they  get  the  power  of  reasoning,  its  perfect  symphony  may 
amire  them  that  they  have  been  rightly  moralled  into  their  existing 
morals.  This  perfect  symphony  of  the  complete  soul  is  properly  called 
virtue;  but  the  part  of  its  tempering  which,  with  respect  to  pleasure  and 
pain,  has  been  so  brought  up,  from  first  to  last,  as  to  hate  what  it  should 
hate,  and  love  what  it  should  love,  we  shall  be  right  in  calling  its 
education. 

''Now  these  well-nourished  habits  of  being  rightly  pained  and  pleased 
are,  for  the  most  part,  loosened,  and  lost  by  men  in  the  rough  course  of 
life ;  and  the  Gods,  pitying  the  race  bom  to  labour,  gave  them,  for  reward 
of  their  toil  and  rest  from  it,  the  times  of  festival  to  the  Gods.  And  the 
Gods  gave,  for  companions  to  them  in  their  festivals,  the  Muses,  and 
Apollo,  the  leader  of  Muses,  and  Dionysus,  that  the  pure  instincts  they 

history,  "  reign  of  law,"  ^  nor  to  the  hollow  foundation  of  his  treatise  on  the 
tenure  of  land  in  the  assumption  that  the  long  establishment  of  a  human 
law,  whether  criminal  or  not,  must  make  it  divinely  indisputable.  See  p.  6 
of  A  Crack  wUh  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Seton  and  Mackenzie, 
Edinburgh;  Whittaker,  London. 

*  Jowett  thus  translates ;  *  but  the  word  here  in  Plato  ^  means,  properly, 
the  result  of  education,  spoken  of  as  the  habit  fixed  in  the  child;  ''good 
breeding"  would  be  the  nearest  English,  but  involves  the  idea  of  race, 
which  is  not  here  touched  by  the  Greek. 

1  [Law,  6^  B-654  B.] 

*  [For  other  aUusions  to  the  Bmgn  of  Law,  see  Vol.  XX  Vm.  p.  85  n.  The  other 
treatise  is  E^ay  an  the  Oommeroial  Principiei  applicable  to  Contracts  far  the  Hire 
of  Land,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  K.T.  Issued  as  a  Cobden  Club  pamphlet,  1877. 
See  pp.  1-4  for  the  ''  foundation  of  his  treatise."  The  form  of  the  pamphlet  was 
doeely  copied  in  the  anonymous  reply  mentioned  by  Ruskin,  which  appeared  as  a 
publication  of  "The  Qodhopper  aub."l 

'  [Ruskin  takes  the  word  from  Jowett,  but  the  translation  otherwise  is 
Rnskm's  own.] 

^  [iraidelar  S^  X/yw  rV  rtiLpayiypofUpigp  Tpurw  vcualw  d^en^r.] 
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first  had  learned  might  be  restored  to  them  while  they  kept  fettirml  with 
these  Gods. 

'<NoW|  therefore,  we  must  think  whether  what  is  hymned*  among  us 
be  truly  said,  and  according  to  nature  or  not.^ 

''And  this  is  what  is  said:  that  every  young  thing  that  lives  is  alike 
in  not  being  able  to  keep  quiet,  but  must  in  some  way  move  and  utter 
itself, — ^for  mere  movement's  sake,  leaping  and  skipping,  as  if  dancing  and 
at  play  for  pleasure, — and  for  noise'  sake^  uttering  every  sort  of  sound. 
And  that,  indeed,  other  living  creatures  have  no  sense  of  the  laws  of 
order  and  disorder  in  movements  which  we  call  rhythm  and  harmony ;  but 
to  us,  those  Gods  whom  we  named  as  fellows  with  us  in  our  choirs,!  these 
are  they  who  gave  us  the  delightful  sense  of  rhythm  and  harmony  in 
which  we  move;  and  they  lead  our  choirs,  binding  us  together  in  songs 
and  dances,  naming  them  choruses  from  the  choral  joy. 

''Shall  we,  then,  receive  for  truth  thus  much  of  their  tradition,  that 
the  first  education  must  be  by  the  Muses  and  Apollo? 

"  K.  So  let  it  be  accepted  X 

"A.  Then  the  uneducated  person  will  be  one  who  has  received  no 
choral  di^^ipline;  and  the  educated,  one  who  has  been  formed  to  a 
sufficient  degree  under  the  choral  laws. 

"Also  the  choir,  considered  in  its  wholeness,  consists  of  dance  and 
song;  therefore  a  well-educated  person  must  be  one  who  can  sing  and 
dance  welL 

"  K.  It  would  seem  so." 

18.  And  here,  that  we  may  not  confuse  ourselves,  or 
weaken  ourselves,  with  any  considerations  of  the  recent  dis- 
putes whether  we  have  souls  or  not, — be  it  simply  under- 
stood that  Plato  always  means  by  the  soul  the  aggregate 
of  mental  powers  obtained  by  scientific  culture  of  the 
imagination  and  the  passions;  and  by  the  body  the  aggre- 
gate of  material  powers  obtained  by  scientific  promotion 
of  exercise  and  digestion.  It  is  possible  for  the  soul  to 
be  strong  with   a  weak  body,  and  the  body  strong  with 

*  A  hymn  is  properly  a  song  embodying  sacred  tradition;  hence, 
familiarly  the  thing  commonly  said  of  the  Gods. 

t  Compare  u.  539,  5  (665). 

I  Henceforward,  I  omit  what  seem  to  me  needless  of  the  mere  expres- 
sions of  varied  assent  which  break  the  clauses  of  the  Athenian's  course  of 
thought 

^  [dpor  0^  XP^  w6repop  dXi^^t  4iiu9  jrard  ^6^w  6  Xdyot  ^/tvtirvu  Hl  pvw,  1j  vwt.  Oompare 
Munera  PuiverU,  §  102  n.  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  227),  where  Raskin  quotes  the  passage 
which  next  follows.] 
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a  weak  soul;  and  in  this  sense  only  the  two  are  sepa- 
rately considered,  but  not  necessarily,  therefore,  considered 
as  finally  separable. 

And  understanding  this  much,  we  can  now  clearly 
understand,  whether  we  receive  it  or  not,  Plato's  distinct 
assertion  that,  as  gymnastic  exercise  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  body  healthy,  musical  exercise  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  soul  healthy;  and  that  the  proper  nourishment  of  the 
intellect  and  passions  can  no  more  take  place  without 
music,  than  the  proper  functions  of  the  stomach  and  the 
blood  without  exercise. 

We  may  be  little  disposed,  at  first,  to  believe  this, 
because  we  are  unaware,  in  the  first  place,  how  much 
music,  from  the  nurse's  song  to  the  military  band  and  the 
lover's  ballad,  does  really  modify  existing  civilized  life ;  ^ 
and,  in  the  second  place,  we  are  not  aware  how  much 
higher  range,  if  rightly  practical,  its  influence  would  reach, 
of  which  right  practice  I  must  say,  before  going  on  with 
Plato's  teaching,  that  the  chief  condition  is  companionship, 
or  choral  association  (not  so  much  marked  by  Plato  in 
words,  because  he  could  not  conceive  of  music  practised 
otherwise),  and  that  for  persons  incapable  of  song  to  be 
content  in  amusement  by  a  professional  singer,  is  as  much 
a  sign  of  decay  in  the  virtue  and  use  of  music,  as  crowded 
spectators  in  the  amphitheatre  sitting  to  be  amused  by 
gfladiators  are  a  sign  of  decline  in  the  virtue  and  use  of 
war. 

19.  And  now,  we  take  the  grand  statement  of  the  evil 
of  change  in  methods  of  childish  play,  following  on  the 
general  discussion  of  the  evil  of  change :  ^ — 

''  I  say,  then,  that  in  all  cities  we  have  all  failed  to  recognize  that  the 
kind  of  play  customary  with  the  children  is  the  principal  of  the  forces  that 
maintain  the  established  laws.  For  when  the  kind  of  play  is  determined, 
and  so  regulated  that  the  children  always  play  and  use  their  fancies  in  the 

^  rCompare  TivM  and  Tide,  §  61  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  968).] 

*  [iRiislan  in  the  fbllowing  passage  puts  together  XaiM.  book  vii.  797  A-C ;  7d9 
A,  B ;  and  book  ii.  664  B.  llie  translations  are  Ruskin's.  For  another  reference 
to  the  ''three  choirs/'  see  Vol.  XXII.  p.  19.] 
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same  way  and  with  the  same  playthings,  this  quietness  allows  the  laws 
which  are  established  in  earoest  to  remain  quiet  also;  but  if  once  the 
plays  are  moved  and  cast  in  new  shapes,  always  introducing  other  changes, 
and  none  of  the  young  people  agreeing  with  each  other  in  their  likings, 
nor  as  to  what  is  becoming  and  unbecoming  either  in  the  eompoeure  of 
their  bodies  or  in  their  dress,  but  praise  in  a  special  way  any  one  who 
brings  in  a  new  fiishion  whether  of  composure  or  colour — ^nothing,  if  we 
say  riffhtly,  can  be  a  greater  plague  (destructive  disease)  in  a  city;  for  he 
who  changes  the  habits  of  youth  is,  indeed,  without  being  noticed,  making 
what  is  ancient  contemptible,  and  what  is  new,  honourable, — and  than  this, 
I  repeat,  whether  in  the  belief  of  it,  or  the  teaching,  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  plague  inflicted  on  a  city. 

''Can  we  do  anything  better  to  prevent  this  than  the  Egyptians  did; 
namely,  to  consecrate  every  dance  and  every  melody,  ordering  first  the 
festivals  of  the  year,  and  determining  what  days  are  to  be  devoted  to  the 
Gods,  and  to  the  children  of  the  G^,  and  to  the  Angels^.*  And  then  to 
determine  also  what  song  at  each  offering  is  to  be  sung;  and  with  what 
dances  each  sacrifice  to  be  sanctified ;  and  whatever  rites  and  times  are 
thus  ordained,  all  the  citiaens  in  common,  sacrificing  to  the  Fates  and  to 
all  the  Gods,  shall  consecrate  with  libation. 

*  I  cannot  but  point  out  with  surprise  and  regret  the  very  mischievous 
error  of  Mr.  Jowett's  translation  in  this  place  of  the  word  ^'SaifUivts" — 
*'  heroes."  ^  Had  Plato  meant  heroes,  he  would  have  said  heroes,  the  word 
in  this  case  being  the  same  in  English  as  in  Greek.  He  means  the  Spiritual 
Powers  which  have  lower  office  of  ministration  to  men;  in  this  sense  the 
word  dsemon  was  perfectly  and  constantly  understood  by  the  Greeks,  and 
by  the  Christian  Church  adopting  Greek  terms;  and  on  the  theory  that 
the  Pagan  religion  was  entirely  false,  but  that  its  spiritual  powers  had  real 
existence,  the  word  daemon  necessarily  came  among  Christians  to  mean  an 
evil  angel, — just  as  much  an  angel  as  Raphael  or  Gabriel — but  of  contrary 
powers.  I  cannot  therefore  use  the  literal  word  dsemon,  because  it  haa 
this  wholly  false  and  misleading  association  infixed  in  it;  but  in  translating 
it  ''angel,"  I  give  to  the  English  reader  its  full  power  and  meaning  in 
the  Greek  mind ;  being  exactly  what  the  term  ayycXos,  or  messenger,*  was 
adopted  by  the  Christians  to  signify,  of  their  own  good  spirits.  There  are 
then,  the  reader  must  observe  generally,  four  orders  of  higher  spiritual 
powers,  honoured  by  the  Greeks: 

I.  The  Gods,—- of  various  ranks,  from  the  highest  Twelve  to  the  minor 
elemental  powers,  such  as  Tritons,  or  Harpies. 

II.  The  Sons  of  the  Gods, — children  of  the  Gods  by  mortal  mothers,, 
as  Heracles,  or  Castor.     Rightly  sometimes  called  Demi-Gods. 

III.  Angels, — spiritual  powers  in  constant  attendance  on  man. 

'  IV.  Heroes, — ^men  of  consummate  virtue,  to  whose  souls  religious  rites 
are  performed  in  thankfulness  by  the  people  whom  they  saved  or  exalted, 
and  whose  immortal  power  remains  for  their  protection.  I  have  often  else- 
where spoken  of  the  beautiful  custom  of  the  Locrians  always  to  leave  a. 

>  [Compare  Ruskin's  Preface  (§  13  n.)  to  Tks  EconamM  qf  Xenoph&nJ] 

>  [Compare  Letter  12,  §  5  (Vol.  XXVTT.  p.  202).] 
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''  I  u^,  then^  there  should  be  three  choirs  to  fill,  as  with  enchftDtment 
of  ringing,  the  souls  of  children  while  they  are  tender,  teaching  them 
many  other  things,  of  which  we  have  told  and  shall  tell,  but  this  chiefly 
and  for  the  head  and  sum  of  aU,  that  the  life  which  is  noblest  is  also 
deemed  by  the  Gods  the  happiest.  Saying  this  to  them,  we  shall  at  onoe 
say  the  truest  of  things,  and  that  of  which  we  shall  most  easily  persuade 
those  whom  we  ought  to  persuade." 

With  which  we  may  at  onoe  read  also  this, — ^ii.  540,  2 
(665)  :— 

''That  every  grown-up  person  and  every  child^  slave  and  free,  male  and 
femalci — and,  in  a  word,  the  entire  dty  singing  to  itself— should  never 
pause  in  repeating  such  good  lessons  as  we  have  explained;  yet  somehow 
changing,  and  so  inlaying  and  varying  them,  that  the  singers  may  always 
be  longing  to  ring^  and  delighting  in  it."^ 

And  this  is  to  be  ordered  according  to  the  ages  of 
the  people  and  the  ranks  of  the  deities.  For  the  choir  of 
the  Muses,  is  to  be  of  children,  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen ; 
after  that,  the  choir  of  Apollo,  formed  of -those  who  have 
learned  perfectly  the  mastery  of  the  lyre, — ^from  sixteen  to 
thirty;  and  then  the  choir  of  Dionysus,  of  the  older  men, 
from  thirty  to  sixty;  and  after  sixty,  being  no  longer  able 
to  sing,  they  should  become  mythologists,  relating  in  divine 
tradition  the  moral  truths  they  formerly  had  sung,  il  528, 
12  (664). 

20.  At  this  point,  if  not  long  before,  I  imagine  my 
leader  stopping  hopelessly,  feeling  the  supreme  uselessness 
of  such  a  conception  as  this,  in  modem  times,  and  its  utter 

vacant  place  in  their  charging  ranks  for  the  spirit  of  Ajaz  Oileus.^  Of 
these  four  orders^  however,  the  first  two  naturally  blend,  because  the  sons 
of  the  Gods  became  Gods  after  death.  Hence  the  real  orders  of  spiritual 
powers  abwe  humanity,  are  three — Gods,  Angels,  Heroes  (as  we  shall  find 
presently,  in  the  passage  concerning  prayer  and  praise*),  associated  with 
the  spirits  on  the  ordinary  level  of  humanity,  of  Home^  and  of  Ancestors. 
Compare  Fors,  Letter  70,  §  8.* 

^  [This  passage  is  continued  in  Letter  83,  §  2  (p.  258).] 

«    See  Araira  PenleUci,  §  19Q  (Vol.  XX.  "d.  346).] 

>  [The  passage  is  in  the  Laws,  801 :  *'  There  should  be  hymns  and  praises  of 
the  Gods,  intermingled  with  prayers ;  and  after  the  Gods,  pravera  and  praises  should 
be  oifored  in  like  manner  to  angels  and  herpes.''  Ruskin  does  not  presently  give 
the  passage:  compare  the  note  on  p.  233.] 

*^VZ  XXVni.  p.  719.] 

XXIX.  Q, 
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contrariness  to  everything  taught  as  practical  among  us. 
"  Belief  in  Gods  I  belief  in  divine  tradition  of  Myths  1  Old 
men,  as  a  class,  to  become  mythologists,  instead  of  naisers  I 
and  music,  throughout  life,  to  be  the  safeguard  of  morality  I 
— What  futility  is  it  to  talk  of  such  things  rumr 

Yes,  to  a  certain  extent  this  impression  is  true.  Plato's 
scheme  was  impossible  even  in  his  own  day, — as  Bacon's 
New  Atlantis  in  his  day — as  Calvin's  reform  in  his  day — as 
Goethe's  Academe  in  his.^  Out  of  the  good  there  was  in 
all  these  men,  the  world  gathered  what  it  could  find  of 
evil,  made  its  useless  Flatonism  out  of  Plato,  its  graceless 
Calvinism  out  of  Calvin,*  determined  Bacon  to  be  the 
meanest  of  mankind,  and  of  Goethe  gathered  only  a  lus- 
cious story  of  seduction,  and  daintily  singable  devilry. 
Nothing  in  the  dealings  of  Heaven  with  Earth  is  so  won- 
derful to  me  as  the  way  in  which  the  evil  angels  are 
allowed  to  spot,  pervert,  and  bring  to  nothing,  or  to  worse, 
the  powers  of  the  greatest  men :  ^  so  that  Greece  must  be 
ruined,  for  all  that  Plato  can  say, — Geneva  for  all  that 
Calvin  can  say, — England  for  all  that  Sir  Thomas  More  and 
Bacon  can  say; — and  only  Gounod's  Faust  be  the  visible 
outcome  to  Europe  of  the  school  of  Weimar. 

21.  What,  underneath  all  that  visible  ruin,  these  men 
have  done  in  ministry  to  the  continuous  soul  of  this  race, 
may  yet  be  known  in  the  day  when  the  wheat  shall  be 
gathered  into  the  garner.^  But  I  can't  go  on  with  my 
work  now;  besides,  I  had  a  visit  yesterday  from  the  friend 
who  wrote  me  that  letter  about  speaking  more  gently  of 
things  and  people,^  and  he  brought  me  a   sermon  of   the 

^  [For  other  references  to  the  Nwo  AtlantU,  see  VoL  XVIII.  p.  514 ;  Vol.  XX. 
p.  290;    and  VoL  XXII.  p.   206.      By  ^'Goethe's  Academe"  Ruskin  means  pre- 
sumably the  ideal  of  education  sketched  by  Goethe  in  Wilhelm  Meister:  see  Carlyle's 
sketch  of  ''this  fine  theorem"  in  his  Inaugural  Address  at  Edinburgh  {Mficelianief, 
voL  vii.  pp.  189-192^  1872  edition)^  and  fer  references  to  it  by  Ruskin^  Munera 
Pu/verU,  S  121  n.,  and  Time  and  Tide,  §  96  (Vol.  XVII.  pp.  243,  996).] 
'  'Compare  Modern  Pamtere,  voL  iii.  (Vol.  V.  p.  83).] 
Compare  Stanee  qf  Venice,  vol.  iL  (Vol.  X  p.  178).J 
Matthew  iii.  12 ;  Luke  iii.  17.] 
""See  Letter  81,  §  6  (p.  196).] 
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Bishop  of  Manchester's  to  read,^ — ^which  begins  with  the 
sweetly  mild  and  prudent  statement  that  St.  Paul,  while 
''wading  in  the  perilous  depths"  of  anticipations  of  im- 
mortality, and  satisfied  that  there  would  be  a  victory  over 
the  grave,  and  that  mortality  would  be  swallowed  up  of 
Ufe,  wisely  brought  his  readers*  thoughts  back  from  dream- 
land  to  reality,  by  bidding  them  simply  be  steadfast,  un- 
movable — ^always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, — 
forasmuch  as  they  knew  that  their  labour  would  not  be  in 
vain  in  the  Lord;*  and  in  which,  farther  on,  the  Bishop, 
feeling  the  knowledge  in  modem  times  not  quite  so  posi- 
tive on  that  subject,  supports  his  own  delicately  suggested 
opinions  by  quoting  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  "in  his 
posthumous  essays  admits  that  though  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  is  probably  an  illusion,  it  is  morally 
so  valuable  that  it  had  better  be  retained,"* — a  sentence, 
by  the  way,  which  1  recommend  to  the  study  of  those 
friends  of  mine  who  were  so  angry  with  me  for  taxing 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  with  dishonesty,  on  the  subject  of 
rent.     (Time  and  Tide,  §  156.*) 

22.  Well,  all  this,  the  sermon,  and  the  quotations  in  it, 
and  the  course  of  thought  they  have  led  me  into,  are 
entirely  paralysing  to  me  in  the  horrible  sense  they  give  me 
of  loathsome  fallacy  and  fatuity  pervading  every  syllable  of 
our  modem  words,  and  every  moment  of  our  modem  life; 
and  of  the  uselessness  of  asking  such  people  to  read  any 
Plato,  or  Bacon,  or  Sir  Thomas  More,  or  to  do  an3rthing 
of  the  true  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  they  dxnCt 
know,  and  seem  to  have  no  capacity  for  learning,  that 
such  labour  shall  not  be  in  vain.^  But  I  will  venture  once 
more  to  warn  the  Bishop  against  wading,  himself,  in  the 
"perilous  depths"  of  anticipations  of  inunortality,  until  he 

^  [See  now  Sennon  XII.  ('^Immortality")  in  UninenUy  and  Other  Sermaru,  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Jamee  Fraser^  D.D.^  edited  by  J.  W.  Diggle^  1887,  pp.  167,  179  ru] 

'  [L^^"''^^''^°*  '^*  ^^'  ^^'  ^'^ 

'  [ThiB  is  Bishop  Fraser's  sommary  of  the  '' general  result "  reached  by  Mill: 

see^  for  instance,  p.  248  of  Thrw  Euaw  on  Religion,  1874.1 

*  fVol.  XVn.  p.  442.] 

*  [1  Corinthians  xv,  6a] 
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has  answered  my  simple  question  to  him,  whether  he  con- 
siders usury  a  work  of  the  Lord  ?  ^  And  he  will  find,  if  he 
has  "time"  to  look  at  them,  in  last  Fors,  some  farther 
examples  of  the  Lord's  work  of  that  nature,  done  by 
England  in  India  just  now,  in  which  his  diocese  of  Man- 
chester is  somewhat  practically  concerned.^ 

I  cannot  go  on  with  my  work,  therefore,  in  this  temper, 
and  indeed  perhaps  this  much  of  Plato  is  enough  for  one 
letter; — but  I  must  say,  at  least,  what  it  is  all  coming  to. 

28.  If  you  will  look  back  to  §  61  of  THme  and  Tide, 
you  will  find  the  work  I  am  now  upon,  completely  sketched 
out  in  it,  saying  finally  that  **the  action  of  the  devilish  or 
deceiving  power  is  in  nothing  shown  quite  so  distinctly 
among  us  at  this  day,  not  even  in  our  commercial  dis- 
honesties, or  social  cruelties,  as  in  its  having  been  able  to 
take  away  music  as  an  instrument  of  education  altogether, 
and  to  enlist  it  almost  wholly  in  the  service  of  superstition 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  sensuality  on  the  other."  And 
then  follows  the  promise  that,  after  explaining,  as  far  as 
I  know  it,  the  significance  of  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  (done  in  Time  and  Tide,  §§  175-177),  I  should  "take 
the  three  means  of  human  joy  therein  stated,  fine  dress, 
rich  food,  and  music,  and  show  you  how  these  are  meant 
all  alike  to  be  sources  of  life  and  means  of  moral  discip- 
line, to  all  men,  and  how  they  have  all  three  been  made  by 
the  devil  the  means  of  guilt,  dissoluteness,  and  death."  • 

This  promise  I  have  never  fulfilled,  and  after  seven 
years  am  only  just  coming  to  the  point  of  it.  Which  is, 
in  few  words,  that  to  distribute  good  food,  beautiful  dress, 
and  the  practical  habit  of  delicate  art,  is  the  proper  work 
of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  every  people  for  help  of 
those  who  have  been  lost  in  guilt  and  misery:  and  that 
only  by  direct  doing  of  these   three  things   can  they  now 

^  [For  the  previous  challenge,  see  p.  136.1 
«    See  Letter  81,  §  16  (p.  208}.! 

»  [See  Time  and  Tide,  §  62  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  369).    For  the  other  references,  see 
t&tU,  pp.  368,  459-461.] 
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act  beneficently  or  hdpfiilly  to  any  soul  capable  of  refor- 
mation. Therefore,  you  who  are  eating  luxurious  dinners, 
call  in  the  tramp  from  the  highway  and  share  them  with 
him, — so  gradually  you  will  understand  how  your  brother 
came  to  be  sl  tramp ;  and  practically  make  your  own  dinners 
plain  till  the  poor  man's  dinner  is  rich,— or  you  are  no 
Christians;  and  you  who  are  dressing  in  fine  dress,  put  on 
blouses  and  aprons,  tiU  you  have  got  your  poor  dressed 
with  grace  and  decency, — or  you  are  no  Christians;  an^ 
you  who  can  sing  and  play  on  instruments,  hang  your 
harps  on  the  pollards^  above  the  rivers  you  have  poisoned, 
or  else  go  down  among  the  mad  and  vUe  and  deaf  things 
whom  you  have  made,  and  put  melody  into  the  souls  of 
them, — else  you  are  no  Christians.^ 

24.  No  Christians,  you;  no,  nor  have  you  even  the 
making  of  a  Christian  in  you.  Alms  and  prayers,  indeed, 
alone,  won't  make  one,  but  they  have  the  bones  and 
substance  of  one  in  the  womb;  and  you — ^poor  modem 
Judasian' — ^have  lost  not  only  the  will  to  give,  or  to  pray, 
but  the  very  understanding  of  what  gift  and  prayer  mean. 
"Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  to  you,"* — not  by  God,  for- 
sooth, you  think,  in  glorious  answer  of  gift,  but  only  by 
the  Jew  money-monger  in  twenty  per  cent.,  and  let  no 
benevolence  be  done  that  will  not  pay.  "Knock,  and  it 
shall  be  opened  to  you,"'^ — ^nay,  never  by  God,  in  mira- 
culous answer,  but  perchance  you  may  be  allowed  to 
amuse  yourself,  with  the  street  boys,  in  rat-tat-tatting  on 
the  knocker;  or  perchance  you  may  be  taken  for  a  gentle- 
man, if  you  elegantly  ring  the  visitors'  bell — ^till  the  police- 
man Death  comes  down  the  street,  and  stops  the  noise  of 
you. 

^  [Compare  Psalms  cxzxvii.  2.1 

>  [With  this  §  23  may  be  compared  Crown  ^  Wild  Olive,  f  27  (Vol.  XVm. 

,    407);  Preface  of  1871  to  Sesi  '  ' '••■  "^^  '    " 

AH.  i  121  (Vol.  XX.  p.  111)0 


p.  407);  Preface  of  1871  to  SeMtne  and  Lilies,  §  11  {ibid.,  p.  40);  and  Lectures  en 
H.  i  121  (Vol.  XX.  p.  111)0 
^  [See  above^  §  5  n.  (p.  225).] 


Luke  vi.  88.] 
Matthew  vii.  7.] 
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Wretch  that  you  are,  if  indeed,  calling  yourself  a  Chris- 
tian, you  can  find  any  dim  fear  of  God,  or  any  languid 
love  of  Christ,  mixed  in  the  dregs  of  you, — then^  for 
God's  sake,  learn  at  least  what  prayer  means,  from  Heze- 
kiah  and  Isaiah,  and  not  from  the  last  Cockney  curly-tailed 
puppy  who  yaps  and  snaps  in  the  Nineteenth  Century^ — 
and  for  Christ's  sake,  learn  what  alms  mean,  from  the  Lord 
who  gave  you  His  Life,  and  not  from  the  lady  patronesses 
of  the  last  charity  ball. 

25.  Learn  what  these  mean,  Judasian  Dives,  if  it  may 
be, — ^while  Lazarus  yet  lies  among  the  dogs, — ^while  yet 
there  is  no  gulf  fixed  between  you  and  the  heavens,* — 
while  yet  the  stars  in  their  •  courses  *  do  not  forbid  you 
to  think  their  Guide  is  mindful  of  you.  For  truly  the 
day  is  coming  of  which  Isaiah  told — "The  sinners  in  Zion 
are  afraid;  fearfrilness  hath  surprised  the  hjrpocrites.  Who 
among  us  shall  dwell  with  the  devouring  fire?  who  among 
us  shall  dwell  with  everlasting  burnings?"*  And  the  day 
of  which  he  told  is  coming,  also,  when  the  granaries  of 
the  plains  of  heaven,  and  the  meres  of  its  everlasting  hills, 
shall  be  opened,  and  poured  forth  for  its  children;  and 
the  bread  shall  be  given,  and  the  water  shall  be  sure,  for 
him  "  that  walketh  righteously,  and  speaketh  uprightly — ^that 

*  Nevertheless,  I  perceive  at  last  a  change  coining  over  the  spirit  of 
our  practical  literature,  and  commend  all  the  recent  papers  by  Lord  Blach- 
ford,  Mr.  Oxenham,  Mr.  Mallock,  and  Mr.  Hewlett^  very  earnestly  to  my 
own  reader's  attention.* 


^  [See  Luke  xvi.  20-31.] 

•  'Judges  V.  20.] 

>  laaiah  xxxiii.  14.] 

*  [tlie  references  are  to  Lord  Blachford's  contribution  to  the  ''Modem  Sym- 
posium" on  ''The  Soul  and  Future  Life/'  in  the  Nineteenth  Oentury  for  September 
1877  (vol.  ii.  pp.  341-^48);  and  to  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Malloclc's  "Is  U&  worth 
Living?"  in  the  same  number^  pp.  2^1-273 :  for  another  reference  to  these  papers^ 
see  Letter  81^  §  19  n.  (above^  p.  216i  Mr.  H.  G.  Hewlett  (father  of  Mr.  Maurice 
Hewlett)  had  a  paper  on  "Songs  ror  Sinners"  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for 
July  1876  (voL  28^  pp.  238>262),  and  one  on  "William  Blake"  in  the  same 
magazine  for  October  1876  (ibid.,  pp.  766-784).  The  Rev.  H.  N.  Ozenham  had 
a  series  of  papers  in  the  Contemporary  for  January  to  April  1876^  on  "Eternal 
Perdition  and  Universalism."] 
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despiseth  the  gain  of  oppressions — ^that  shaketh  his  hands 
from  holding  of  bribes — ^that  stoppeth  his  ears  from  hearing 
of  blood,  and  shutteth  his  eyes  from  seeing  evil.  He  shall 
dwell  on  high — his  place  of  defence  shall  be  the  mmiitions 
of  rocks."  ^  Yea,  blessing,  beyond  all  blessing  in  the  love 
of  mortal  friend,  or  the  light  of  native  land, — "  Thine  eyes 
shall  see  the  King  in  His  beauty;  they  shall  behold  the 
Land  that  is  far  away."^ 

1  [Isaiah  xxziii.  15-17.} 


NOTES   AND   CORRESPONDENCE 

t6.  (I.)  Affairs  of  the  Compsiij. 

Prospering.  The  Companions  must  take  this  brief  statement,  for  once, 
with  as  much  faith  as  if  it  were  the  chairman's  of  an  insolvent  railway, 
for  I  have  no  space  to  tell  them  more. 

27.  (II.)  Affairs  of  the  Master. 

Too  many  for  him:  and  it  is  quite  certain  he  can't  continue  to  ride 
so  many  horses  at  once,  or  keep  so  many  balls,  in  the  air.^  All  that 
he  thinks  it  needful,  in  this  Fort,  to  say,  is  that,  whatever  he  may  cease 
hope  of  doing,  he  will  not  fail  from  St  George's  work,  as  long  as  he  has 
strength  for  any  work  at  alL 

28.  (III.)  I  give  a  general  answer  to  the  following  letter,  asking  my 
correspondent's  pardon  for  anything  which  may  seem  severe,  or  inapplicable, 
in  his  own  special  case.  There  are  also,  I  fear,  one  or  two  words  mis- 
printed or  misplaced  in  the  letter — but  I  have  carelessly  lost  the  MS., 
and  cannot  correct. 

^^Dbar  Sib, — I  venture  to  address  you  upon  a  matter  that  coneems  me  very 
much — viz.,  the  leisure  time  of  my  existence.  Nine  hours  of  each  day  are  taken 
up  as  employer  (sedentary  business) ;  three  hours  of  which,  perhaps,  working 
m^lf.  One  hour  and  a  half,  each,  devoted  to  the  study  of  music  and  drawing  or 
painting.  Five  hours  yet  remaining  walking  to  or  from  business,  meals,  ph}r8ical 
exercise, — ^this  last  of  the  usual  gymnastic  useless  pattern. 

^'I  cannot  but  think  tiiat  there  must  be  many  others  like  situated — ^perhaps 
compelled  to  plunge  with  iJie  stream  of  the  questionable  morality  of  modem  com- 
merce, or  in  other  various  ways  making  it  utterly  impossible,  during  that  portion 
of  the  day,  to  follow  out  the  h£b  you  teach  us  to  live, — yet  who  feel  and  desire 
that  that  portion  of  day  they  can  really  call  their  own,  should  be  spent  in  a  true 
rounded  manly  development,  and  as  far  as  may  be  in  harn\ony  with  that  which 
is  eternally  right.  I  do  not  know  of  any  prescribed  detail  you  have  made  with 
special  reference  to  this  compromised  class,  and  this  is  the  only  excuse  I  can  offer 
for  writing  to  you— you  that  are  the  source  of  all  that  I  feel  deepest  in  religion 
and  morality :  fethom  it  I  cannot,  yet  feel  deeper  and  stronger  each  succeeding 
ear,  all  that  I  love  in  nature  and  art  I  owe  to  you ;  and  this  debt  of  gratitude 

made  me  bold  to  try  and  make  it  greater. 

''Ever  grateftdly  yours." 


C 


29-  If  we  know  there  is  a  Giod,  and  mean  to  please  Him,  or  if  even 
(which  is  the  utmost  we  can  generally  say,  for  the  best  of  our  faith),  if 
we  think  there  is  so  much  hope,  or  danger,  of  there  being  a  God  as  to 
make  it  prudent  in  us  to  try  to  discover  whether  there  be  or  not,  in  the 
only  way  He  has  aUowed  us  to  ascertain  the  fact,  namely,  doing  as  we 

^  [Compare  the  letter  to  Mr.  Allen  given  in  Vol.  XXV.  p.  zxiL] 
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b«y«  heard  ihfti  He  has  bidden  us^  we  may  be  sure  He  can  never  b^ 
pleased  by  the  form  of  eompromise  with  circumstances^  that  all  the  busi- 
ness of  our  day  shall  be  wrong,  on  the  principle  of  sacrificial  atonement, 
that  the  play  of  it  shall  be  right ; — or  perhaps  not  even  that  quite  rightj ' 
but  in  my  corresp<mdent's  cautious  phrasCi  only  ''as  far  as  may  be,  iq 
harmony  with  what  is  right/' 

Now  the  business  *' necessities"  of  the  present  day  are  the  precise  form 
of  idolatry  which  is,  at  the  present  day,  crudaUy  forbidden  by  Christ ;  pre* 
cisely  as  falling  down  to  worship  graven  images,  or  eating  meat  offered  to 
idols,^  was  cmcimlfy  forbidden  in  earlier  times.  And  it  is  by  enduring  the 
persecution,  or  death,  which  may  be  implied  in  abandoning  ''business 
necessities"  that  the  Faith  oi  the  Believer,  whether  in  the  God  of  the 
Jew  or  Christian,  must  be  now  tried  and  proved. 

But  in  order  to  make  such  endurance  possible,  of  course  our  side  must 
be  openly  taken,  and  our  companions  in  the  cause  known;  this  being  also 
needful,  that  our  act  may  have  the  essential  virtue  of  Witness-dom,  or  as 
we  idly  translate  it,  Martyr-dom. 

This  is  the  practical  reason  for  joining  a  guild,  and  signing  at  least  the 
Creed  of  St.  George,*  which  is  so  word^  as  to  be  acceptable  by  all  who 
are  resolved  to  serve  God,  and  withdraw  from  idolatry.* 

30.  But  for  the  immediate  question  in  my  correspondent's  case — 

First.  Keep  a  working  man's  dress  at  the  office^  and  always  walk 
home  and  return  in  it;  so  as  to  be  able  to  put  your  hand  to  anything 
that  is  useful.  Instead  of  the  &shionable  vanities  of  competitive  gym- 
nastics, learn  common  forge  work,  and  to  plane  and  saw  well;*— then,  if 
you  find  in  the  city  you  live  in,  that  everything  which  human  hands  and 
arms  are  able,  and  human  mind  willing,  to  do,  of  pulling,  pushing,  carry- 
ing, making,  or  cleaning — (see  in  last  Fors  the  vulgar  schoolmistress's 
notion  of  the  civilization  implied  in  a  mechanical  broom*)— is  done  by 
machinery, — ^you  will  come  clearly  to  understand^  what  I  have  never  been 
able  yet  to  beat,  with  any  quantity  of  verbal  hammering,  into  my  readers' 
heads, — that,  as  long  as  living  breath-engines,  and  their  glorious  souls  and 
muscles,  stand  idle  in  the  streets,  to  dig  coal  out  of  pits  to  drive  dead 
steam-engines,  is  an  absurdity,  waste,  and  wickedness,  for  which — I  am 
bankrupt  in  terms  of  contempt, — and  politely  finish  my  paragmph — "My 
brethren,  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be."^ 

Secondly.  Of  simple  exercises,  learn  to  walk  and  run  at  the  utmost 
speed  consistent  with  health :    do  this  by  always  going  at  the  quickest 

*  The  magnificent  cheat  which  the  Devil  played  on  the  Protestant  sect,  from 
Knox  downwards,  in  making  them  imagine  that  Papists  were  disbelieving  idolaters, 
and  thus  entirely  efBuring  all  spiritnal  meaning  from  the  word  "idolatry,"*  was 
the  consummation  of  his  great  victory  over  the  Christian  Churoh,  in  the  fiiteenth 
and  sixteenth  centories. 


Exodus  XX.  4 ;  1  Corinthians  viii  1.] 

See  Letter  68,  §  2  (Vol.  XXVm.  p.  419).] 

Not  iaet  Fin'9,  but  Letter  81,  §  10  (p.  208).] 

'James  iiL  10.] 

For  Ruskin's  insistenee  on  the  true  meaning  of  "idolatry"  (eflMXcr),  see 
Vol.  X.  p.  460,  and  VoL  XX.  p.  80.  On  that  of  "martyr"  (/Ho^^or,  witness), 
compare  Letter  28,  f  10  (YoL  XXVII.  p.  482).]    ^ 
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pace  you  can  in  the  streets,  and  by  steadily^  though  minately^  increasing 
your  pace  over  a  trial  piece  of  ground^  erery  day.^  Learn  also  dancing, 
¥rith  extreme  precision ;  and  wrestling,  if  you  have  any  likely  strength ; 
in  summer,  also  rowing  in  sea-boats;  or  barge-work,  on  calm  water;  and, 
in  winter  (with  skating  of  course),  quarterstaff  and  sword-exercise. 

31*  (IV.)  The  foUowing  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Howard  Associa- 
tion ^  is  of  great  value  and  importance : — 

'^  Industrial  Education  versuM  CiuifE. — Several  years  aso  the  Secretary  of  the 
Howard  Association,  having  to  visit  the  ehief  prisons  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  took 
occasion  to  notice  other  social  institutions  of  those  countries^  and  on  his  return  to 
England  invited  attention  (in  many  newspapers)  to  the  very  useful  tendency  of  the 
cheap  technical  schools  of  Holland,  for  the  industrial  training  of  poor  children. 
Many  circumstances  indicate  that  public  and  legislative  attention  is  more  than  ever 
needed  to  this  question.  For  the  extension  of  intellectual  teaching  through  the 
'  Boud  Schools,'  valuable  as  it  is,  has  not,  as  yet,  been  accompanied  bv  an  adequate 
popular  conviction  that  mere  head  knowledge,  vmrt  from  handicraft  skill,  is  a  very 
one-sided  aspect  of  education,  and  if  separated  from  the  latter,  may  in  general  be 
compared  to  romng  a  boat  with  one  oar.  (Far  worse  than  that,  to  loading  it  with 
rubbish  till  it  sinks. — J.  R.)  Indeed,  popular  intellectual  education,  if  separated 
from  its  two  essential  complements — religious  and  industrial  training — is  an  engine 
fraught  with  terrible  mischief. 

^^An  instructive  leading  article  in  the  Hull  Packet  (of  May  Ilth^  1877)  com- 
plains of  a  great  increase  of  juvenile  crime  in  that  laige  town,  where,  at  times, 
the  spectacle  has  been  witnessed  of  '  sangs  of  young  thieves  lining  the  front  of  the 
dock,  several  of  them  so  small  that  they  had  to  be  placed  upon  a  box  or  stool  to 
enable  the  magistrates  to  see  them.'  And  the  crimes  qf  those  children  are  not  only 
more  numerous  but  more  serious  than  formerly.  The  Editor  adds^  '  It  is  singular  that 
the  rapid  increase  should  date  from  the  time  that  the  Education  Act  came  into  force,* 
Here  again  is  indicated  the  necessity  for  manual  training  in  addition  to  head  knowledge.* 

''In  connection  with  industrial  education^  it  may  also  be  mentioned  that  during 
the  year  a  veteran  member  of  this  Association,  ex-Sheriff  Watson  (of  Ratho,  N.B?) 
has  published  a  pamphlet,  'Pauperism  and  Industrial  Education  in  Aberdeenshire' 
(Blackwood),  in  whicn  he  shows  that  a  very  remarkable  diminution  of  crime  and 
pauperism  has  taken  place  in  that  particular  county  as  compared  with  the  rest  of 
Scotiand,  owing  mainly  to  industrial  day  schools.  The  children  came  from  their 
own  homes  at  seven  or  eight  o'clock  a.m.  ;  had  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supner ;  were 
employed  three  hours  daily  in  leaminff,  and  religious  instruction,  and  nve  hours 
in  manual  industry,  and  returned  to  their  own  homes  at  night  It  is  stated,  '  When 
all  these  elements  are  combined  and  skilfully  applied,  success  is  certain.  When 
any  one  qf  them  is  Iqft  out,  failure  is  equally  sure.   ' 

(I  do  not  quite  know  what  the  writer  means  by  'Meaming"  in  this 
passage.  But  I  can  assure  him,  whatever  he  means  by  it,  tluU  element 
may  be  left  out  harmlessly,  if  only  the  child  be  taught  good  manners, 
religious  faith,  and  manual  skilL — J.  R.) 

♦  [Italics  mine.] 

1  rCompare  Hortus  Inclusus,  p.  41  (ed.  3,  p.  47).] 

*  [An  Association  called  after  John  Howard^  the  prison  reformer  (1726-1790), 
'' for  Promoting  the  Best  Methods  of  Criminal  Treatment  aud  Crime  Prevention." 
The  extract  is  mm  the  Annual  Report  for  1877.  A  separate  leaflet  was  ^so  issued 
in  that  year,  headed  '^  Industrial  Education  versus  Crime."] 
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32.  (V.)  I  have  not  time,  alaa !  to  comment  on  the  following  two  letters ; 
except  onij  to  say  that  the  introductory  one  is  from  a  Companion  of  the 
Guild;  and  that  the  introduced  one  is  the  most  extraordinary  testimony 
to  the  practical  powers  of  children,  rightly  educated,  which  I  have  ever 
seen  or  heard  oi.  Here  is  little  Hercules,  again  visible  to  us  in  his  cradle, 
and  no  more  in  myth,  but  a  living  symbol !  If  any  practical  reader  should 
be  too  much  pained  by  the  sentimental  names  of  the  chOdren,  let  him 
read,  to  refresh  himself,  the  unsentimental  oration  of  the  ScoUman  in  the 
last  article  of  our  Correspondence. 

"24/*  Jviy,  1877. 

''DaiB  Mb.  Ruskik, — When  Mr.  Ward  was  here  the  other  evening,  we  were 
reading  a  letter  from  a  cousin  of  ours  who  has  been  several  years  in  California ; 
and  he  said  he  thought  you  would  like  it  for  Jfofv;  so  I  send  some  extracts — ^more 
perhaps  than  are  suitable  for  Fon, — but  I  thought  von  might  like  to  see  them. 
The  ffentleman  was  an  English  doctor,  and  practisea  for  many  years  in  Ceylon, 
and  has  been  almost  all  over  the  world.  He  married  a  gentie,  well-educated 
English  lady,  and  they  have  seven  children.  ^  Neenee's '  name  is  '  Irene  Dolores ' ; 
the  boy  they  call  'Buddha'  is  'Everest,'  after  the  highest  mountain  in  Hindostan. 
'Nannie'  is  'lanthe.'  Every  word  of  the  letter  is  true,  for  'Gus'  coiddn't  exagge- 
rate or  prevaricate  in  the  slightest  possible  degree. 

"Ever  yours  sincerely." 

''Uth  May,  1877. 

"I  am  running  two  &rm8,  about  four  miles  apart— one  with  goats  (Angora^, 
and  the  other  grain,  sheep,  and  pigs.  My  time  is  at  present  entirely  occapiea, 
and  all  of  us  are  busy  all  the  time.  Percy  and  Nannie  herd  the  goats  just  now, 
and  will  have  to  for  another  month,  as  they  are  kidding,  and  we  are  milking 
them.  We  have  about  222  goats,  all  the  Angoras  which  produce  mohair.  They 
are  the  most  beautiful  creatures  you  ever  saw.  Percy  is  only  five,  yet  he  killed 
a  rattlesnake  a  few  days  ago,  about  four  feet  long,  and  as  big  as  my  arm ;  it  was 
as  much  as  he  could  carry  with  both  hands  when  he  brought  it  home  in  triumph. 
Nannie  nearly  trod  on  it,  and  he  killed  it  for  her.  I  can  t  afford  to  get  the  chil- 
dren boots,  so  they  are  obliged  to  look  out  sharp  for  snakes.  Buddha  trod  on  an 
enormous  rattlesnake  the  other  day,  but  his  naked  foot  did  not  hurt  it,  so  it  did 
not  bite  him. 

"On  the  other  &rm  I  have  about  400  merino  sheep  and  70  hogs.  The  chil- 
dren all  have  Iheir  work  to  do.  Percy,  Nannie,  and  Buddha  herd  goats.  Zoe  and 
Neenee  look  alter  the  baby  and  the  younger  children,  and  dress  and  wash  Uiem, 
Ixf  the  table,  help  cook,  and  wash  dishes ;  and  the  mother  makes  all  our  clothes. 
We  live  roughly,  but  we  have  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  All  our  plans  as  to 
coming  home  are  knocked  on  the  head,  and  I  have  determined  not  to  entertain 
the  idea  again,  but  to  settle  down  here  for  good.  Farmine  is  slow  work,  but  we 
shall  get  on  in  time;  and  if  we  don't,  the  boys  will.  We  will  educate  them 
the  best  we  can,  and  I  don't  think  much  of  education  or  civilization  anyhow.  Zoe 
is  Wrning  the  violin,  and  I  shall  buy  a  zithem  for  Neenee.  All  tne  children 
have  an  ezceUent  ear  for  music,  and  Zoe  bids  fiiir  to  have  a  very  fine  voice.  The 
boys  will  have  been  brought  up  to  this  sort  of  fiEurming,  and  will  have  a  good  chuice 
to  set  on,  I  think.  For  a  man  with  a  lot  of  childrfm,  Cala  is  the  brat  nlace.  I 
dont  wish  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  medicine, — it's  all  a  big  numbug. 
For  the  most  part  fiinning  is  honest  ;-Hmyhow,  at  least  it's  possible  to  be  an 
honest  fisurmer. 

"  I  am  just  about  to  enlarge  the  house.  The  climate  is  the  best  in  the  world. 
We  live  very  roughly,  and  perhaps  a  little  slovenly;  but  we  have  lots  to  eat 
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and  drink^ — ^thiee  good  square  meals  every  day;  and  after  this  year  shall  have 
fruit. 

'^  I  helieve  we  are  fixtures  here  now :  indeed  I  mean  to  dig  me  a  grave  on  the 
top  of  our  hUl^  so  as  to  get  as  near  to  heaven  as  possible. 

"  I  think,  on  the  who^  the  kids  will  have  a  better  chance  here  than  at  home.* 
Besides,  the  times  will  be  bad  at  home  now.  You  are  drifting  into  a  terrible  war,^ 
in  the  course  of  which  England  will  lose  India,  I  think,— not  altogether  directly 
by  Russia,  but  by  revolt  of  the  natives." 

S3.  (VI.)  A  letter  of  deep  import  from  my  old  friend  and  correBpondent 
in  Time  and  Tide^  Mr.  Dixon.'  It  shall  be  commented  on  at  length  in 
next  Fors:^  meantime,  I  commend  with  sternest  ratification,  to  all  my 
readers,  Mr.  George  ^  Mitchell's  letter  in  the  Builder  for  August  25th  of 
this  year.^ 

^^15,  Suin>KBijA.vD  Street,  Sundeblanb,  I5th  Sept,,  1877. 

'^  Deab  Sir, — I  omitted  in  my  last '  to  inform  you  that  the  new  Labour  League 
of  America  is  a  revival  of  the  old  ideas  that  were  promulgated  bv  the  Anabaptuts 
in  the  time  of  Luther,  in  Germany,  in  the  Peasants'  War,  and  tnen  again  by  the 
French  Revolutionists,  1789.  The  leader  Schwab  is  one  of  the  lexers  of  the 
^ Internationalists'  who  figured  in  the  Paris  Commune  days.*  A  very  good  summary 
of  their  ideas  and  plans  was  given  in  a  series  of  articles  in  Fraser^  Magazine  a 
few  years  ago.^  I  possess  several  of  their  programmes,  though  of  late  I  have  heard 
very  little  of  them.  I  enclose  a  cutting  respecting  their  Ck>ngre6S  this  year  on 
the  Ck>ntinent. 

''  I  will  tiy  to  procure  something  of  more  detail,  for  I  am  very  deeply  interested 
in  this  organization,  though  I  do  not  agree  with  all  the  principles  they  advocate. 

*  Very  certainly,  m^  friend ; — but  what  is  the  chance  of  home,  if  all  the  Idda 
good  for  anything  are  m  California? 

^1'   "  ■  ■         ...  .  ■■- — 

^  [The  writer  of  the  letter  was  perturbed,  it  seems,  by  the  foreign  policy  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  which  displayed  Turkish  sympathies  in  the  Russo-Turkish  war 
which  was  beginning  at  the  date  of  the  letter.] 

>  [See  Vol.  XVn.  pp.  lxxviii.-lxxix.] 
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*    For  an  extract  from  this,  see  Letter  83,  §  18  (p.  273).] 

'  'See  above,  p.  218.1 

^  [Justus  Schwab  in  the  following  vear  became  the  leader  of  the  more  '^  advanced  " 
Anarchists  who  broke  away  from  otner  sections  at  the  Congress  in  Albany,  He 
was  tried  for  complicity  in  the  bomb  outrage  at  Chicago  in  May  1886,  and  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  life.  In  1893  he  was  given  an  unconditional  pardon  by 
Grovemor  Altgeld.] 

^  [A  series  of  articles  on  ''The  International  Working  Men's  Association" 
(L'Jntematumaie)  in  Fraser^s  Magazinej  July,  August,  and  September  1870 ;  vol.  92 
(N.S.,  vol.  12),  pp.  72,  181,  300.  To  the  last  of  the  articles  a  note  is  appended 
by  the  editor:  ''It  is  highlv  noticeable  that,  in  all  which  has  been  said  of  and 
by  'The  International  Working  Men's  Association,'  the  one  thing  whereof  we 
hear  no  whisper  from  first  to  last  is  WORK  itself, — ^that,  among  the  rights  of 
a  Working  Man,  the  right  of  doing  his  Work  honestly  and  well,  not  Itasely, 
scandalously,  and  fraudulentlv,  as  usual  at  present,  is  never  once  touched  on,  has 
apparently  never  been  thougnt  of.  This  evil  remaining,  all  other  reforms  would 
but  'skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place.'"] 
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I  see  in  it  a  great  principle  for  the  good  of  the  working  clamaeB  if  it  was  rightly 
and  justly  condacted.  It  aims  to  vmite  the  working  clsoooo  of  every  country  in 
one  bond  of  universal  brotherhood.  It  is  opposed  to  war^  strikes^  and  all  such  likft 
combinations  having  force  as  the  principal  means  of  attaining  the  amelioration  of 
the  evils  they  suffer  from.  Tlie  original  ideas  were  of  a  simple^  gradual,  progres- 
sive character^  but  ultimated  in  the  nerce  rabid  actions  that  stain^  the  Commune 
in  Paris^  the  result  of  being  led  by  fierce  wild  men.  In  a  novel  entitled  The 
UnivenalUt  is  a  very  good  account  of  their  aims,  only  it  is  coloured  with  a 
novelist's  romantic  way  of  depicting  such  matters. 

"  If  you  care  for  more  respecting  them,  I  can,  I  think,  send  you  some  parti- 
culars. I  enclose  you  Bright's  speecn  at  Manchester,  which  seems  not  so  jubilant 
as  he  used  to  be  of  the  progress  of  our  people :  lus  allusion  to  Venice  ^  seemed  akin 
to  some  thoughts  of  yours,  so  thought  would  interest  you ;  also  his  allusion  to 
the  Indian  Famine,  and  our  neglect  of  our  duty  to  these  people. 

''Was  the  leisure  of  the  Greeks  not  due  to  the  hard  work  of  the  helots  and 
slaves  they  had  ?  Is  our  leisure,  or  rather  the  leisure  of  our  rich  people,  not  due 
to  the  work  done  by  our  workpeople?  Just  think  of  the  leisure  of  our  people, — 
think  of  the  idle  fives  of  the  daughters  of  our  tradespeople:  it  seems  to  me 
there  is  more  leisure  enjoyed  now  by  our  people  than  ever  was  ei^oyed  by  any 
people — I  mean  the  rich  and  trading  classes. 

''When  I  visit  the  houses  of  our  trading  classes,  I  feel  amased  to  see  the 
gradual  change  in  their  circumstances  within  these  few  vears, — the  style  of  life 
uiey  live,  the  servants  they  keep,  the  almost  idle  lives  of  their  sons  and  daughters. 
Then  see  the  way  in  which  we  live,  how  diftrent  to  the  simple  style  of  our  fore- 
fethersl  If  our  lives  were  simpler,  if  we  all  had  to  labour  somewhat^  like  our 
old  people,  then  how  different  it  would  be ! 

"Yours  respectfully, 

"Thomas  Dixon. *• 

34.  Well  saidi  my  old  friend :  but  you  must  not  confuse  fevered  idle- 
ness with  leisure. 

All  qoestfons  raised  either  by  my  Manchester  or  Newcastle  corre- 
spondent, respecting  our  want  or  possession  of  leisare^  are  answered  by 
the  following  short  extract  from  Plato: — 

"The  Athenian.  Do  we  then  sll  recognize  the  reason  why,  in  our  cities,  such 
noble  choirs  and  exercise  have  all  but  passed  awa^ ; — or  shall  we  only  say  that  it 
is  because  of  the  ignorance  of  the  people^  and  their  legislators? 

''The  Cretan,  Ferhaps  so. 

"^.  Ah  no,  you  too  simple  Cleinias !  there  are  two  other  causes;  and  causes 
enough  they  are,  too. 

"C7.  Which  mean  you? 

"A.  The  first,  the  love  of  riches,  leaving  no  moment  of  leisure"  (making 
all  Time  leisureless)  "to  care  about  anything  but  one's  own  possessions,  upon 
which  the  soul  of  every  citizen  being  suspendea.  cannot  contain  any  other  thought 
but  of  his  daily  gain.  And  whatever  knowledge  or  skill  may  conduce  to  such 
gain, — that,  he  is  most  ready  in  private  to  learn  and  practise;  but  mocks  at 
every  other.  Here  then  is  one  of  the  causes  we  look  fer,  that  no  one  cares  any 
more  to  be  earnest  in  any  good  or  honourable  thing ;  but  every  man,  in  insatiable 
thirst  for  fold  and  silver,  will  submit  himself  to  any  art  or  mck  if  only  he  can 
grow  rich  oy  it,  and  do  any  deed, — be  it  holy,  be  it  profime,  or  be  it  utterly  vile, 

*  [See  below,  p.  274  n.] 
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— reluctant  at  nothing,  if  only  he  may  set  the  power^  like  a  heast,  to  eat  and 
drink  his^  of  every  kind,  and  fulfil  to  tiie  uttermost  all  his  lusts."— ZatM,  VIII. 
861,  20  (831). 

35.  (VII.)  The  following  public  voice  of  the  New  Town  of  £dinbur|^, 
on  the  "inevitable"  in  Scotland,  may  perhaps  enable  some  of  my  readers 
to  understand  at  last  when  I  said  seven  years  ago,  that  I  should  like  to 
destroy  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh ;  ^ — ^namely,  because  I  loved  the  old 
one, — and  the  better  Burg  that  shidl  be  for  ever. 

I  have  yet  one  other  modem  oration  to  set  beside  this;  and  then  I 
will  say  my  say  of  both.^ 

"  A  letter  which  we  print  elsewhere^,  written  by  an  able  practical  fanner,  appeals 
strongly  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  to  do  something  'to  stay  the 
plague  of  depopulation  of  men  and  valuable  livestock,  and  to  dislodge  the  wild 
beasts  and  birds  which  have  been  the  cause  of  so  much  injury  to  Scottish  agri- 
culture.' The  request  will  seem,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  be  strange,  if  not  unintel- 
ligible, seeing  that  there  are  more  people  in  Scotland  now  than  ever  there  were 
before,  and  ttiat  Scottish  agriculture,  judged  by  what  it  brings  to  market,  produces 
more  than  ever  it  did.  A  perusal  of  the  whole  of  the  letter,  however,  will  show 
what  it  is  that  the  writer  means.  He  has  been  looking  at  a  farm,  or  what  used 
to  be  a  sheep  farm,  somewhere  in  the  north,  and  he  finds  that  it  is  now  given 
up  to  game.  The  laud  was,  he  says,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  divided  into  four 
or  five  average-sized  fiums,  each  having  tenants,  and  carefufly  cultivated  in  the 
lower-lying  parts,  while  on  the  hills  cattle  and  sheep  fed.  Altogether  these  fiurms 
afforded  a  livelihood  to  quiet  and  industrious  tenants  and  peasants,  giving  the 
owners  fiur  rentals,  with  certainty  of  advance  by  judicious  outlay  in  permanent 
improvements.'  Now  all  this  is  changed.  There  are  no  men,  horses,  cattle,  or 
sheep,  only  game.  The  sheep-drains  are  choked,  and  the  lands  are  boggy.  This, 
tiien,  is  what  the  writer  means  by  depopulation,  and  bv  injury  to  Scottish  agri- 
culture. Of  course  he  sees  in  it  great  national  injury  m  the  shape  of  limitation 
of  the  area  of  land  fitted  for  agriculture,  and  in  the  lessening  of  the  meat  supplv, 
and,  as  we  have  said,  he  calls  upon  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  to  ao 
someti^ing  to  bring  back  the  people  and  the  farms. 

''The  question  will  naturally  be  asked.  What  can  the  Highland  and  Agricul- 
tural Society  do?  Perhaps,  too,  most  people  will  ask.  Ought  it  to  do  anything? 
The  writer  of  the  letter  is  laudably  anxious  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  he  regards  the  afforesting  of  sheep  land 
as  a  great  offence.  But  can  it  be  so  regarded  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society,  or  by  the  country  generally?  It  may  be  that  many  of  us  would  think 
the  land  better  used  as  a  sheep  fiirm  than  as  a  game  forest ;  but  that  is  not  the 
question.  What  the  landlord  mu  had  to  decide  has  been  how  to  make  the  most 
jnrofiJtable  use  of  his  property,  and  he  has  apparently  found  that  he  could  make  more 
of  it  for  sporting  purposes  than  he  could  ror  fiurming.  '  There's  a  greater  interest 
at  stake  than  the  sheep  farmer,*  said  the  gamekeeper  to  our  correspondent,  who 
adds  that  'you  discover  that  some  wealthy  Cockney  pays  more  for  six  weeks' 
blowing  off  powder  and  shot  than  the  sheep  farmer  can  pay  for  a  whole  year.' 
Well,  that  IS  the  whole  question  in  a  nutshell — ^the  land  lets  for  more  to  the 

Trtsman  than  to  the  fiirmer.      What  would  he  thought  qf  the  landlord  as  a  man 
business  if  he  did  not  let  his  land  in  the  best  market?    Our  correspondent 
would  think  it  hard  if  anybody  sought  to  place  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  his 

1  [See  Letter  1,  §  4  (Vol.  XXVH.  p.  15).] 

*  [Ruskin's  note  here  for  his  proposed  Index  is  "Modern  Oration  of  the 
SeeUman,    The  author's  say  of  it,  promised,  but  not  yet  said."] 
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produce.  The  people  who  deooonce  all  intoxicating  liquors  are  in  the  habit  of 
showing  that  the  conaumption  of  barley  in  breweries  and  distilleries  is  an  enormous 
abstraction  from  the  food  of  the  people  for  purposes  which  have  no  value — ^nay^ 
which  they  assert  are  positively  injurious.  W£at  would  our  correspondent  tiiink  if 
it  was  proDosed  to  compel  him  to  grow  less  barlev  or  to  sell  his  oarley  for  other 
purposes  tnan  brewing  or  distillation?  He  would  say,  and  rightly,  that  it  was  a 
ffroasly  improper  inte^orenoe  with  his  riffht  to  make  the  most  of  his  business ;  yet 
it  would  really  be  no  worse  in  principle  than  what  he  virtually  proposes  in  the 
case  of  landlords.  To  sa^  that  thej  must  not  let  their  land  for  sporting  purposes, 
and  that  they  must  let  it  for  agnculture,  would  be  a  limitation  of  their  market 
exactly  the  same  in  principle,  and  proportionately  the  same  in  effect,  as  a  law 
preventing  farmers  from  selling  their  barley  to  brewers,  and  compelling  them  to 
use  it  or  sell  it  only  for  the  feeding  of  cattle.  The  mistake  of  supposing  that 
landlords  ought  to  have  some  peculiar  economic  principles  applied  to  tnem  in  the 
sense  of  restricting  the  use  to  which  they  shall  put  their  land  is  common  enough, 
but  the  reasons  given  are,  as  a  rule,  sentimental  rather  than  practical.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  complaint  of  our  correspondent  as  to  the  abstraction  of  land  nrom 
agriculture,  and  the  consequent  lessening  of  the  supply  of  food,  is  practical.  In 
the  same  sense  so  is  the  complaint  of  the  total  abstainers  as  to  barley,  and  so 
would  be  an  objection  to  the  sale  or  feuing  of  land  for  building  purposes ;  but 
thev  are  not  convincing.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  eyery  great  town  many  acres 
of  land  that  would  have  produced  fb^  have  been  covered  with  buildings ;  ought 
the  extension  of  towns,  therefore,  to  be  prohibited  by  law.^ 

^'  Tlie  depopulation  of  the  country'  dismcts  is  a  &vourite  theme  with  senHmental 
people,  who  will  persist  in  fighting  against  the  inevitable,  and  speaking  of  that  as 
a  cmne  which  is  in  &ct  the  operation  of  a  natural  law.  (!)  Like  our  correspondent, 
they  draw  loving  pictures  of  small  farms  and  numerous  tenants,  giving  the  impres- 
sion that  when  these  could  be  seen,  the  times  were  blissful  and  the  nation  strong. 
According  to  these  theorists,  not  onlv  were  the  fiumers  and  peasantry  numerous, 
but  they  were  happy,  contented,  and  prosperous;  and  now  they  are  all  gone,  to 
the  injury  of  the  country.  If  the  picture  were  in  all  respects  faithful,  it  would 
not  show  that  any  action  to  prevent  the  change  would  have  been  possible  or  suc- 
cessful. It  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  so  long  as  better  wages  and  better 
living  are  to  be  got  in  towns,  working  people  will  not  stay  in  the  country.  Census 
returns  show  that  while  the  population  of  the  rural  distncts  is  steadily  decreasing, 
that  of  the  towns  is  as  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing ;  the  reason  being  that  people 
can  earn  more  in  towns  than  they  can  in  the  country.  Nor  is  that  aU.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  tendency  to  throw  several  small  &rms  into  a  single  large  one, 
while  it  has  helped  the  decrease  of  the  population,  has  largely  increased  the  quan- 
tity of  food  produced.  The  crofter's  life  alternated  between  barely  enough  and 
starvation.  It  was  rare  that  he  could  get  before  the  world.  His  means  being 
small,  he  could  not  cultivate  his  land  to  advantage,  and  what  he  did  cost  him 
heavily.  He  had  to  do  wearily  and  wastefully  what  the  large  fermer  can  do  with 
ease  and  economically.  No  doubt  many  of  the  crofters  clung  to  their  mode  of 
life— they  knew  no  other.  But  with  the  spread  of  railways,  the  increase  of  steam- 
boats, the  opening  of  roads,  and  the  accessibility  of  newspapers,  they  learned  to 
change  their  opinions,  as  iJiey  discovered  that  they  could  shake  off  their  misery 
and  tive  comparatively  well  without  half  the  anxiebr  or  actual  labour  that  accom- 
panied their  life  of  semi-starvation.  It  would  probably  be  found  that,  in  the  cases 
where  changes  were  made  by  compulsion  and  by  wholesale,  the  people  who  were 
sent  away  are  now  highly  grateful  for  what  was  done.  Whether  that  be  the  case 
or  not,  however,  it  is  certain  that  what  is  called  the  depopulation  of  the  country 
districts  will  go  on  as  long  as  the  towns  offer  greater  inducements  to  the  people. 
It  seems  to  be  thought  not  only  that  landlords  ought  to  be  compelled  to  let  their 
land  in  small  ferms,  but  that  some  people  should  be  compelled  to  occupy  them. 
That  is  the  loncal  inference  from  the  complaints  that  are  made,  and  it  is  enouffh 
to  state  it  to  show  its  absurdity.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  or  ought  to  be  possible. 
Land  and  its  cultivation  must  oe  on  a  perfectly  business  fboting  if  there  is  to  be 
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real  progress  and  if  no  injustice  is  to  be  done.  The  people  who  complain  of  de- 
population are  not^  as  a  role^  those  whose  lot  in  having  to  leave  their  patdies  of 
land  is  thought  to  be  so  hard^  but  theorists  and  sentimentalists  who^  if  xhey  eonld 
have  their  way^  would  inflict  terrible  evils  upon  the  conntry.  It  is  not  meant 
that  our  correspondent  is  one  of  these.  He  probably  talks  of  depopulation  rather 
as  a  fashion  of  speaking  than  as  advancing  a  theory^  or  because  he  is  actuated  by 
a  sentiment.  He  is  a  &rmer.  and  does  not  like  to  see  a  &rm  become  a  forest: 
tiiat  is  why  he  complains.  Yet  he  would  no  doubt  admit  that  every  man  is  en^ 
titled  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  himself  provided  he  does  no  injury  to  others. 
That  is  a  rule  which  he  would  insist  upon  m  his  own  case^  and  properly ;  and^  he 
will  find  it  verv  difficult  to  show  cause  why  it  should  not  also  be  applied  to  crofters 
and  landlords.  — aoottman,  20th  June,  1877. 


i 
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HESIOD'S  MEASURE! 

1.  "Was  the  leisure  of  the  Greeks  not  owing  to  the  hard 
work  of  the  helots  and  slaves  they  had?"  asked  my  old 
friend,  Thomas  Dixon,  in  his  letter  given  last  month.' 

Yes,  truly,  good  labourer;  nor  the  Greeks'  leisure  only, 
but  also— if  we  are  to  call  it  leisure — that  of  the  rich 
and  powerful  of  this  world,  since  this  world  began.  And 
more  and  more  I  perceive,  as  my  old  age  opens  to  me 
the  deeper  secrets  of  human  life,  that  the  true  story  and 
strength  of  that  world  are  the  story  and  strength  of  these 
helots  and  slaves;  and  only  its  fiction  and  feebleness  in 
the  idleness  of  those  who  feed  on  them: — ^which  fiction 
and  feebleness,  with  all  their  cruelty  and  sensuality,  filling 
the  cup  of  the  fornication  of  the  kings  of  the  earth  now 
to  the  lip,'  must  be,  in  no  long  time  now,  poured  out 
upon  the  earth;  and  the  cause  of  the  poor  judged  by  the 
King  who  shall  reign  in  righteousness.^  For  all  these  petty 
struggles  of  the  past,  of  which  you  write  to  me,  are  but 
the  scudding  clouds  and  first  wailing  winds,  of  the  storm 
which  must  be  as  the  sheet  lightning — ^from  one  part  of 
heaven  to  the  other, — "So  also  shall  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  be.'** 

Only  the  first  scudding  clouds,  I  say, — ^these  hitherto 
seditions ;  for,  as  yet,  they  have  only  been  of  the  ambitious, 

1  [See  below^  §  5.     ''Masic"  and  ''Story  and  Fiction"  were  rejected  titles 
for  this  Letter.] 

'  rSee  Letter  82,  §  33  (p.  263).] 
'   Compare  Revdatlon  xvii.  2,  4.] 

*  Compare  Psalms  Izxii.  2.] 

*  [Mattbew  xjdv.  27.] 
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or  the  ignorant;  and  only  against  tyrannous  men:  so  that 
they  ended,  if  successful,  in  mere  ruinous  license;  and  if 
they  failed,  were  trampled  out  in  blood :  but  noWf  the  ranks 
are  gathering,  on  the  one  side,  of  men  rightly  informed, 
and  meaning  to  seek  redress  by  lawful  and  honourable 
means  only ;  and,  on  the  other,  of  men  capable  of  com- 
passion, and  open  to  reason,  but  with  personal  interests  at 
stake  so  vast,  and  with  all  the  gear  and  mechanism  of 
their  acts  so  involved  in  the  web  of  past  iniquity,  that  the 
best  of  them  are  helpless,  and  the  wisest  blind. 

No  debate,  on  such  terms,  and  on  such  scale,  hasr  yet 
divided  the  nations ;  nor  can  any  wisdom  foresee  the  sorrow, 
or  the  glory,  of  its  decision.  One  thing  only  we  know, 
that  in  this  contest,  assuredly,  the  victory  cannot  be  by 
violence;  that  every  conquest  under  the  Ptince  of  War 
retards  the  standards  of  the  Prince  of  Peace;  and  that 
every  good  servant  must  abide  his  Master's  coming  in  the 
patience,  not  the  refusal,  of  his  daily  labour. 

Patiently,  and  humbly,  I  resume  my  own,  not  knowing 
whether  shall  prosper — either  this  or  that ;  ^  caring  only  that, 
in  so  far  as  it  reaches  and  remains,  it  may  be  faithful  and 
true.* 

2.  Following  the  best  order  I  can  in  my  notes, — ^inter- 
rupted by  the  Bishop's  sermon  in  last  letter,* — I  take,  next, 
Plato's  description  of  the  duties  of  the  third  choir,  namely 
that  of  men  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  sixty ;  vii.  816, 
9  (812):— 

''We  said,  then,  that  the  sixty-yean-old  singers  in  the  service  of 
Dionysus  should  be,  beyond  other  men^  gifted  with  fine  sense  of  rhythm, 
and  of  the  meetings  together  of  harmonies ;  so  that  being  able  to  choose, 
out  of  imitative  melody^  what  is  well  and  ill  represented  of  the  soul  in  its 
passion,  and  well  discerning  the  picture  of  the  evil  spirit  from  the  picture 
of  the  good,  they  may  cast  away  that  which  has  in  it  the  likeness  of  evil, 
and  bring  forward  into  the  midst  that  which  has  the  likeness  of  good; 
and  hymn  and  sing  thai  into  the  souls  of  the  young,  calling  them  forth 

^  fEocIesiastefi  xi.  6.] 

'  [Revelation  xiz.  11.1 

•  [Lettar  82,  §  21  (p.  243).] 
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to  |Ninae  the  possession  of  virtue,  by  means  of  such  likenesses.  And  for 
this  reason  the  sounds  of  the  Ijrre  ought  to  be  used  for  the  sake  of 
clearness  in  the  chords ;  *  the  master  and  pupil  keeping  both  their  voices 
in  one  note  together  with  the  chord:  but  the  changes  of  the  voice  and 
variety  of  the  lyre,  the  chords  giving  one  tune,  and  the  poet  another 
melody,  and  the  oppositions  of  many  notes  to  few,  and  of  slow  to  swift, 
sometimes  in  symphony,  sometimes  in  antiphony,  the  rhythm  of  the  song 
also  in  eveiy  sort  of  complication  inlaying  itself  among  the  sounds  of  the 
lyre, — ^with  all  this,  the  pupils  who  have  to  learn  what  is  useful  of  music 
in  only  three  years,  must  have  nothing  to  do :  for  things  opposed,  con- 
fusing each  other,  are  difficult  to  learn:  and  youth,  as  far  as  possible, 
shouM  be  set  at  ease  in  learning."  t 

I  think  this  passage  alone  may  show  the  reader  that 
the  Greeks  knew  more  of  music  than  modem  orchestral 
fiddlers  fancy.  For  the  essential  work  of  Stradivarius,  in 
substituting  the  violin  for  the  lyre  and  harp,  was  twofold. 
Thenceforward,  (a)  instrumental  music  became  the  captain 
instead  of  the  servant  of  the  voice;  and  (b)  skill  of  in- 
strumental music,  as  so  developed,  became  impossible  in 
the  ordinary  education  of  a  gentleman.  So  that,  since  his 
time,  old  King  Cole  has  called  for  his  fiddlers  three,^  and 
Squire  Western  sent  Sophia  to  the  harpsichord  when  he 
was  drunk:*  but  of  souls  won  by  Orpheus,  or  cities  built 
by  Amphion,  we  hear  no  more.* 

8.  Now  the  reader  must  carefuUy  learn  the  meanings  of 
the — no  fewer  than  seven — distinct  musical  terms  used  by 
Plato  in  the  passages  just  given.  The  word  I  have  trans- 
lated "changes  of  the  voice ^'  is,  in  the  Greek  technical,— 
"  heterophony '* ;  and  we  have  besides,  rhythm,  harmony, 
tune»  melody,  symphony,  and  antiphony. 

Of  these  terms  '^rhythm"  means  essentially   the   time 

*  ''Chord,"  in  the  Greek  use,  means  only  one  of  the  strings  of  the 
instrument,  not  a  concord  of  notes.  The  lyre  is  used  instead  of  the  flute, 
that  the  music  may  be  subordinate  always  to  the  words. 

t  Not  by  having  smooth  or  level  roads  made  for  it,  but  by  being  plainly 
shown,  and  steadily  cheered  in,  the  rough  and  steep. 


»  [See  Vol.  XXVm.  p.  261.1 
•  [Tom  Jone*,  book  iv.  ch.  vj 

>  [For  Orpheus,  see  VoL  XTX.  pp.  66,  178,  and  Vol.  XX.  p.  3(6 ;  £»•  Amphion, 
tM.,  pp.  356,  379.    On  the  history  of  the  violin,  compare  Prateritu,  iii.  f  81  ».] 
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and  metre ;  ^'  harmony "  the  fixed  relation  of  any  high  note 
to  any  low  one ;  *  "  tune "  the  air  given  by  the  instrument ; 
"melody"  the  air  given  by  the  voice;  "symphony"  the 
concord  of  the  voice  with  the  instrument,  or  with  com- 
panion voices ;  "  diaphony  "  their  discord ;  "  antiphony  *'  their 
opposition;  and  " heterophony "  their  change. 

4.  And  it  will  do  more  for  us  than  merely  fasten  the 
sense  of  the  terms,  if  we  now  re-read  in  last  Fors  the 
passage  (p.  287)  respecting  the  symphony  of  acquired  reason 
with  rightly  compelled  affection;  and  then  those  following 
pieces  respecting  their  diaphony,  from  an  earlier  part  of 
the  LawSy  iii.  89,  8  (688),  where  the  concordant  verdict 
of  thought  and  heart  is  first  spoken  of  as  the  ruling  virtue 
of  the  four  cardinal ;  namely : — 

''Prudence^  Mrith  true  conception  and  true  opinion,  and  the  loves  and 
desires  that  foUow  on  these.  For  indeed,  the  Word  j*  returns  to  the  same 
point,  and  what  I  said  before  (if  you  will  have  it  so,  half  in  play)  now  I 
say  again  in  true  earnest,  that  prayer  itself  is  deadly  on  the  lips  of  a  fool, 
unless  he  would  pray  that  God  would  give  him  the  contrary  of  his  desires. 
And  truly  you  wiU  discern,  if  you  follow  out  the  Word  in  its  fulness,  that 
the  ruin  of  the  Doric  cities  never  came  on  them  because  of  cowardice, 
nor  because  their  kings  knew  not  how  to  make  war;  but  because  they 
knew  not  nobler  human  things,  and  were  indeed  ignorant  with  the  greatest 
and  fiitaUest  of  ignorances.      And  the  greatest  of  ignorances,  if  you  will 

*  The  apparently  vague  use  of  the  word  '*  harmony "  by  the  Greeks  is ' 
founded  on  their  perception  that  there  is  just  as  fixed  a  relation  of  in- 
fluence on  each  other  between  high  and  low  notes  following  in  a  well- 
composed  melody  as  when  they  are  sounded  together  in  a  single  chord. 
That  is  to  say,  the  notes  in  their  assigned  sequence  relatively  increase  the 
pleasure  with  which  each  is  heard,  and  in  that  manner  act  "  harmoniouslv," 
though  not  heard  at  the  same  instant.  But  the  definition  of  the  mingled 
chord  is  perfect  in  iu  539,  S  (6'65).  "And  to  the  order"  ftime)  "of 
motion  the  name  'rhythm'  is  given,  and  to  the  mingling  of  higb  and  low 
in  sound,  the  name  of  'harmony/  and  the  unison  of  both  these  we  call 
'choreia.'" 

t  I  write,  "Word"  (Logos)  with  the  capital  initial  when  it  stands  in 
the  original  for  the  ''entire  course  of  reasoning/'  since  to  substitute  this 
long  phrase  would  weaken  the  sentences  fiitaUy.  But  no  mystic  or  divine 
sense  is  attached  to  the  term  "Logos"  in  these  places.^ 

^  [The  reference  is  to  the  mnch-discossed  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  Greek 
Testament,  John  i.  1,  and  to  the  Neo-Platonists.] 
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have  me  tell  it  you^  is  this :  when  a  man,  judging  tnilj  of  what  is  honour- 
able and  good,  yet  loves  it  not,  but  hates  it,  and  loves  and  caresses  with 
his  soul  what  he  perceives  to  be  base  and  unjust, — this  diaphony  of  his 
pain  and  pleasure  with  the  rational  verdict  of  his  intellect,  I  call  the  last 
of  ignorances ;  and  the  greatest,  because  it  is  in  the  multitude  of  the  soul's 
thoughts."  ♦ 

Presently  afterwards — though  1  do  not,  because  of  the 
introduction  of  other  subjects  in  the  sentence,  go  on  trans- 
lating— ^this  same  ignorance  is  called  the  "  out-of-tune-est " 
of  all;  there  being  scarcely  a  word  in  Greek  social  philo- 
sophy which  has  not  reference  to  musical  law;  and  scarcely 
a  word  in  Greek  musical  science  which  has  not  understood 
reference  to  social  law. 

So  that  in  final  definition— ii.  562,  17  (678)  :— 

''The  whole  Choreia  is  whole  child-education  for  us,  consisting,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  rhythms  and  harmonies  which  belong  to  sound  (for  as 
there  is  a  rhythm  in  the  movement  of  the  body,  so  there  is  a  rhythm 
in  the  movement  of  sound,  and  the  movement  of  sound  we  call  tune\ 
And  the  movemaU  of  Mound^  mo  as  to  reach  the  soul  for  the  education  of  it  m 
virtue  (we  know  not  how),  we  call  Music." 

5.  You  see  from  this  most  important  passage  that  the 
Greeks  only  called  "Music"  the  kind  of  sound  which 
induced  right  moral  feeling  ("they  knew  not  how,''^  but 
they  knew  it  did)^  and  any  other  kind  of  sound  than  that, 
however  beautifid  to  the  ear  or  scientific  in  composition, 
they  did  not  caU  "  Music  **  (exercise  under  the  Muses),  but 
"  Amusia," — the  denial,  or  desolation  for  want,  of  the  Muses.* 
Word  now  become  of  wide  use  in  modem  society;  most 
accurately,  as  the  Fates  have  ordained,  yet  by  an  equivo- 
cation in  language;  for  the  old  French  verb  "muser,"  "to 

*  Note  David,  of  the  contrary  state — 

''In  the  multiiude  of  my  thoughts  within  me.  Thy  comforts  delight  mj 
soul."« 

^  [Curiously  these  words  are  omitted  in  Jowett's  version.] 

*  [Compare  ''The  Relation  of  National  Ethics  to  National  Arts/'  §§  18,  19 

(Vol.  Mx;  p.  i7e).] 

'  [Psalms  zdv.  19.] 
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think  in  a  dreamy  manner,"  came  from  the  Latin  ^'musso/' 
"to  speak  low,"  or  whisper,  and  not  from  the  Greek  word 
"muse."  But  it  once  having  taken  the  meaning  of  medi- 
tation, "a-muser,"  "to  dispel  musing,"  became  a  verb  very 
dear  to  generations  of  men  whom  any  manner  of  thought- 
fulness  tormented;  and,-^such  their  way  of  life — could  not 
but  torment:  whence  the  modern  "amusement"  has  practi- 
cally established  itself  as  equivalent  to  the  Greek  "amusia." 
The  Greek  himself,  however,  did  not  express  his  idea 
frilly  in  language,  but  only  in  myth.  His  "amusia"  does 
not  mean  properly  the  opposing  delightfulness,  but  only  the 
interruption,  and  violation,  of  musical  art.  The  proper  word 
for  the  opposed  delightful  art  would  have  been  "sirenic";^ 
but  he  was  content  in  the  visionary  symbol,  and  did  not 
need  the  word,  for  the  disciples  of  the  Sirens  of  course 
asserted,  their  songs  to  be  Music  as  much  as  the  disciples 
of  the  Muses.  First,  therefore,  take  this  following  passage 
respecting  the  violation  of  music,  and  then  we  will  go  on 
to  consider  its  opposition: — 

(iii.  47>  10  (690).)  ''For  now,  indeed,  we  have  traced  such  a  fountain 
of  seditions  as  well  needs  healing;  and  first  consider,  in  this  matter,  how, 
and  against  what,  the  kings  of  Argos  and  Messene  sinned,  when  they 
destroyed  at  once  themselves  and  the  power  of  the  Greeks,  marvellous 
great  as  it  was  in  their  time.  Was  not  their  sin  that  they  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  utter  rightness  of  Hesiod  in  his  saying  that  *  the  half  ia 
often  more  than  the  whole '  ?  For,  when  to  take  the  whole  is  mischievous, 
but  the  half,  a  measured  and  moderated  good,  then  the  measured  good  is 
more  than  the  unmeasured,  as  better  is  more  than  worse. 

**The  Cretan,     It  is  a  roost  right  and  wise  saying. 

<'  The  Athenian.  Whether,  then,  are  we  to  think,  of  the  kings,  that  it 
was  this  error  in  their  hearts  that  in  each  several  case  destroyed  them,  or 
that  the  mischief  entered  first  into  the  heart  of  the  people  ? 

''  The  Cretan,  In  all  likelihood,  for  the  most  part,  the  disease  was  in 
the  kings,  living  proudly  because  of  luxury. 

"T^  Atheman.  Is  it  not  evident,  as  well  as  likely,  that  the  kings 
first  fell  into  this  guilt  of  grasping  at  more  than  the  established  Uws  gave 
them :  and  with  what  by  speech  and  oath  they  had  approved,  they  kept 
no  symphony  in  act;  and  their  diaphony,  as  we  said,  being  indeed  the 
uttermost  ignorance,  yet  seeming  wisdom,  through  breaking  of  tune  and 
sharp  amusia,  destroyed  all  those  noble  things?" 

^  [Comparo  Mtmera  Pulveri$^  §  90  (Vol.  XVn.  p.  211),  and  YoL  XIX*  p.  177.] 
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6.  Now  in  applying  this  great  sentence  of  Plato's  to 
the  paraUel  time  in  England,  when  her  kings  "kept  no 
symphony  in  act  with  what  by  word  and  oath  they  had 
approved,"  and  so  destroyed  at  once  themselves  and  the 
English  power,  *' marvellous  great  as  it  was  in  their  time" 
— ^the  '*  sharp  amusia"  of  Charles  I.  and  his  Cavaliers  was 
indeed  in  grasping  at  more  than  the  established  laws  gave 
them;  but  an  entirely  contrary — or,  one  might  technically 
call  it,  ''flat  amusia" — ^met  it  on  the  other  side,  and  ruined 
Cromwell  and  his  Roundheads.  Of  which  flat  or  dead 
amusia  Plato  had  seen  no  instance,  and  could  not  imagine 
it;  and  for  the  laying  bare  its  root,  we  must  seek  to  the 
truest  philosopher  of  our  own  days,  fix)m  whose  good  com- 
pany I  have  too  long  kept  the  reader,^ — Walter  Scott 

When  he  was  sitting  to  Northcote  (who  told  the  story 
to  my  father,  not  once  nor  twice,  but  I  think  it  is  in 
Hazlitt's  conversations  of  Northcote  also^),  the  old  painter, 
speaking  with  a  painter's  wonder  of  the  intricate  design  of 
the  Waverley  Novels,"  said  that  one  chief  source  of  his 
delight  in  them  was  that  ''he  never  knew  what  was 
coming." 

"Nor  I  neither,"  answered  Sir  Walter. 

Now  this  reply,  though  of  course  partly  playful,  and 
made  for  the  sake  of  its  momentary  point,  was  deeply  true, 
in  a  sense  which  Sir  Walter  himself  was  not  conscious 
of.  He  was  conscious  of  it  only  as  a  weakness, — not  as  a 
strength.  His  beautiful  confession  of  it  as  a  weakness  is 
here  in  my  bookcase  behind  me,  written  in  his  own  hand, 
in  the  introduction  to  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel^    I  take  it 

^  [Since  Letter  67>  VoL  XXVIII.  p.  644  (except  for  passing  references  in 
Letters  73  and  82^  above,  pp.  23,  ^^J 

*  ['^I  was  much  pleased  with  Sir  Wafter,  and  I  betieve  he  expressed  a  &Tourable 
opinion  of  me.  I  said  to  him,  '  I  admire  the  way  in  which  joxl  begin  year  novels. 
You  set  oat  so  abruptly,  that  you  quite  surprise  me.  I  cant  at  all  tell  whafs 
coming.'  'No  !'  says  8ur  Walter,  'nor  I  neither *"  (Conversationi  ofJame9  North- 
cote, &q,,  R.A.,  by  William  Hazlitt,  1830,  p.  221).] 

'  [Compare  what  Raskin  says,  in  his  analysis  of  Redgaunikt,  of  the  ''subtle 
heraldic  quartering"  in  the  Waverley  Novels :  Letter  47,  §  7  (Vol.  XXVm.  p.  194).] 

*  [The  manuscript  remains  at  Brantwood ;  and  the  passages  cited  are  here  given 
in  Jiterimile,] 
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reverently  down,  and  copy  it  from  the  dear  old  manuscript, 
written  as  it  is  at  temperate  speed,  the  letters  all  perfectly 
formed,  but  with  no  loss  of  time  in  dotting  t  s,  crossing  t  s, 
writing  mute  es  in  past  participles,  or  in  punctuation;  the 
current  dash  and  fiill  period  alone  being  used.  I  copy 
with  scrupulous  care,  adding  no  stop  where  stop  is  not. 

"CapUtm"  (Clutterbuck)  Respect  for  yourself  then  ought  to  teach 
caution — 

Author,  Aye  if  caution  could  augment  my  title  to  success  —  But  to 
confess  to  you  the  truth  the  books  and  passages  in  which  I  have  succeeded 
have  uniformly  been  written  with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  when  I  have 
seen  some  of  these  placed  in  opposition  with  others  and  commended  as 
more  highly  finished  I  could  appeal  to  pen  and  standish  that  those  in 
which  I  have  come  feebly  off  were  by  much  the  more  labourd.  I  have 
not  been  fool  enough  to  neglect  ordinary  precautions.  I  have  laid  down 
my  work  to  scale  divided  it  into  volumes  and  chapters  and  endeavourd 
to  construct  a  story  which  should  evolve  itself  gradually  and  strikingly 
maintain  suspense  and  stimulate  curiosity  and  finally  terminate  in  a  striking 
catastrophe — But  I  think  there  is  a  demon  which  seats  himself  upon  the 
feather  of  my  pen  when  I  begin  to  write  and  guides  *  leads  it  astray  from 
the  purpose  Characters  expand  under  my  hand  incidents  are  multiplied 
the  story  lingers  while  the  materials  increase — my  regular  mansion  turns 
out  a  Gothic  anomaly  and  the  work  is  done  long  before  I  have  attained 
the  end  I  proposed. 

Captain,  Resolution  and  determined  forbearance  might  remedy  that  evil. 

Author,  Alas  my  dear  Sir  you  do  not  know  the  fever  of  paternal 
affection — When  I  light  on  such  a  character  as  Baillie  Jarvie  or  Dalgety 
my  imagination  brightens  and  my  conception  becomes  clearer  at  every 
step  which  I  make  in  his  company  although  it  leads  me  many  a  weary 
mile  away  from  the  regular  road  and  forces  me  to  leap  hedge  and  ditch 
to  get  back  into  the  route  again  ^ — f 

If  I  resist  the  temptation  as  you  advise  me  my  thoughts  become  prosy 
flat  and  dull  I  write  painfully  to  myself  and  under  a  consciousness  of 
flagging  which  makes  me  flag — the  sunshine  with  which  fancy  had  invested 
the  incidents  departs  from  them  and  leaves  everything  flat  and  gloomy — I 
am  no  more  the  same  author  than  the  dog  itL  a  wheel  oondemnd  to  go 
round  and  round  for  hours  is  like  the  same  dog  merrily  chasing  his  own 
tail  and  gamboling  in  all  the  frolic  of  freedom — In  short  I  think  I  am 
bewitchd — 

Captain.  Nay  Sir  if  you  plead  sorcery  there  is  no  more  to  be  said." 

*  The  only  word  altered  in  the  whole  passage,  and  that  on  the  instant, 
f  The  closing  pa3sage  of  the  author's  paragraph,  down  to  '^  bewitchd," 
is  an  addition  on  the  lateral  leaf. 


^  [For  a  reference  to  this  passage,  see  Proserpina,  Vol.  XXV.  p.  296.] 
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7«  Alas,  he  did  but  half  know  how  truly  he  had  right 
to  plead  sorcery,  feeling  the  witchcraft,  yet  not  believing  in 
it,  nor  knowing  that  it  was  indeed  an  angel  that  ''  guided," 
not  a  daemon^  (I  am  forced  for  once  to  use  with  him  the 
Greek  word  in  its  Presbyterian  sense)  that  misled,  his 
hand,  as  it  wrote  in  gladness  the  fast-coming  fancies.  For, 
truly  in  that  involuntary  vision  was  the  true  "design,"  and 
Scott's  work  differs  from  all  other  modem  fiction  by  its 
exquisiteness  of  art,  precisely  becatise  he  did  not  "know 
what  was  coming."  For,  as  I  have  a  thousand  times  before 
asserted* — ^though  hitherto  always  in  vain, — no  great  com- 
position was  ever  produced  by  composing,  nor  by  arranging 
chapters  and  dividing  volumes;  but  only  with  the  same 
heavenly  involuntariness  in  which  a  bird  builds  her  nest. 
And  among  the  other  virtues  of  the  great  classic  masters, 
this  of  enchanted  Design  is  of  all  the  least  visible  to  the 
present  apothecary  mind :  for  although,  when  I  first  gave 
analysis  of  the  inventive  power  in  Modern  Painters,  I  was 
best  able  to  illustrate  its  combining  method  by  showing 
that  "there  was  something  like  it  in  chemistry,"*  it  is 
precisely  what  is  like  it  in  chemistry,  that  the  chemist  of 
to-day  denies. 

8.  But  one  farther  great,  and  greatest,  sign  of  the 
Divinity  in  this  enchanted  work  of  the  classic  masters,  I 
did  not  then  assert, — for,  indeed,  I  had  not  then  myself 
discerned  it, — namely,  that  this  power  of  noble  composition 
is  never  given  but  with  accompanying  instinct  of  moral 
law;  and  that  so  severe,  that  the  apparently  too  complete 
and  ideal  justice  which  it  proclaims  has  received  universaUy 
the  name  of  "poetical"  justice — ^the  justice  conceived  only 
by  the  men  of  consummate  imaginative  power.  So  that  to 
say  of  any  man  that  he  has  power  of  design,  is  at  once  to 
say  of  him  that  he  is  using  it  on  God's  side;  for  it  can 
only  have  been  taught  him    by  that  Master,  and  cannot 

^  [See  Letter  82,  §  19  n.  (p.  240).] 

'   See  Vol.  XX.  p.  66,  ana  the  other  pesBages  there  noted.] 

*  [See  Vol.  IV.  (Modem  Fainter*,  ii.)  p.  234.] 
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be  taught  by  the  use  of  it  against  Him.  And  therefore 
every  great  composition  in  the  world,  every  great  piece 
of  painting  or  literature — without  any  exception,  from  the 
birth  of  Man  to  this  hour — is  an  assertion  of  moral  law,  as 
strict,  when  we  examine  it,  as  the  Eumenides  or  the  Divina 
Conimedia;  while  the  total  collapse  of  all  power  of  artistic 
design  in  Italy  at  this  day  has  been  signsdized  and  sealed 
by  the  production  of  an  epic  poem  in  praise  of  the  Devil 
and  in  declaration  that  God  is  a  malignant  ^<  Larva."  "^ 

9.  And  this  so-called  poetical  justice,  asserted  by  the 
great  designers,  consists  not  only  in  the  gracing  of  virtue 
with  her  own  proper  rewards  of  mental  peace  and  spiri- 
tual victory ;  but  in  the  proportioning  also  of  worldly  pros- 
perity to  visible  virtue;  and  the  manifestation,  therefore, 
of  the  presence  of  the  Father  in  this  world,  no  less  than 
in  that  which  is  to  come.  So  that,  if  the  life-work  of  any 
man  of  unquestioned  genius  does  not  assert  this  visible 
justice,  but,  on  the  contrary,  exhibits  good  and  gentle 
persons  in  unredeemed  distress  or  destruction, — ^that  work 
will  invariably  be  found  to  show  no  power  of  design;  but 
to  be  merely  the  consecutive  collection  of  interesting  cir- 
cumstances well  described,  as  continually  the  best  work 
of  Balzac,  George  Sand,  and  other  good  novelists  of  the 
second  order.^  In  some  separate  pieces,  the  great  masters 
will  indeed  exhibit  the  darkest  mystery  of  human  fate,  but 
never  without  showing,  even  then,  that  the  catastrophe  is 
owing  in  the  root  of  it  to  the  violation  of  some  moral  law : 
^*She  hath  deceived  her  father, — and  may  thee."*  The  root 
of  the  entire  tragedy  is  marked  by  the  mighty  master  in 

*  A  highly  laudatory  review  of  this  work,  in  two  successive  parts^  will 
be  found  in  the  columns  of  the  Venetian  journal  II  Tempo,  in  the  winter 
of  1876-77.» 


^  [For  the  rank  given  by  Ruskin  to  Balzac  and  George  Sand,  see  Vol.  V. 
pp.  323,  330,  332,  360,  372.] 

'  [Othello,  Act  i.  sc.  3.  See  Letter  90,  !  3  n.,  where  Raskin  refers  to  the 
present  passage  (below,  p.  426).  See  also  on  the  tragedy  of  Othello,  Munera  PuloerU, 
}  134  n.  (Vol  XVU.  p.  267).] 

•  [See  Letter  76,  §  22  (p.  106).] 
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that  one  line — ^the  double  sin,  namely,  of  daughter  and 
father;  of  the  first  in  too  lawlessly  forgetting  her  own 
people,  and  her  father's  house ;  ^  and  of  the  second,  in 
allowing  his  pride  and  selfishness  to  conquer  his  paternal 
love,  and  harden  him,  not  only  in  abandonment  of  his 
paternal  duty,  but  in  calumnious  insult  to  his  child.  Nor, 
even  thus,  is  Shakespeare  content  without  marking,  in  the 
name  of  the  victim  of  Evil  Fortune,  his  purpose  in  the 
tragedy,  of  showing  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Destiny, 
permitted  to  veil  the  otherwise  clear  Providence,  and  to 
leave  it  only  to  be  found  by  noble  Will,  and  proved  by 
noble  Faith. 

10.  Although  always,  in  reading  Scott,  one  thinks  the 
story  one  has  last  finished,  the  best,  there  can  be  little 
question  that  the  one  which  has  right  of  pre-eminence  is 
the  Heart  of  Midlothian,^  being  devoted  to  the  portraiture 
of  the  purest  life,  and  most  vital  religion,  of  his  native 
country. 

It  is  also  the  most  distinct  in  its  assertion  of  the  moral 
law ;  the  assignment  of  earthly  reward  and  punishment  being, 
in  this  story,  as  accurately  proportioned  to  the  degrees  of 
virtue  and  vice  as  the  lights  and  shades  of  a  photograph 
to  the  force  of  the  rays.  The  absolute  truth  and  faith  of 
Jeanie  make  the  suffering  through  which  she  has  to  pass 
the  ultimate  cause  of  an  entirely  prosperous  and  peaceful 
life  for  herself,  her  father,  and  her  lover:  the  falsehood 
and  vanity  of  Effie  prepare  for  her  a  life  of  falsehood  and 
vanity :  the  pride  of  David  Deans  is  made  the  chief  instru- 
ment of  his  humiliation ;  and  the  self-confidence  which  sepa- 
rated him  from  true  fellowship  with  his  brother-Christians, 
becomes  the  cause  of  his  eternal  separation  from  his  child. 

Also,  there  is  no  other  analysis  of  the  good  and  evil 
of  the  pure  Protestant  faith  which  can  be  for  a  moment 
compared  to  that  in  the  Heart  of  Midlothian^  showing  that 

^  [Compare  Psalms  xlr.  10.] 

*  [Compare  Letter  92^  S  7  (below^  p.  466)^  where  Rnskin  again  gives  reasons 
for  pliMnng  the  Heart  of  MitUethian  '^highest  of  all  his  works/'] 
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in  an  entirely  simple,  strong,  and  modest  soul,  it  brings 
forth  fruit  of  aU  good  works  and  kindly  thoughts ;  but  that, 
when  it  meets  with  innate  pride,  and  the  unconquerable 
selfishness  which  comes  from  want  of  sympathy,  it  leads 
into  ludicrous  and  fatal  self-worship,  mercilessness  to  the 
errors,  whether  in  thought  or  conduct,  of  others ;  and  blind- 
ness to  the  teaching  of  God  Himself,  where  it  is  contrary 
to  the  devotee's  own  habits  of  thought.  There  is  no  other 
form  of  the  Christian  religion  which  so  insolently  ignores 
all  Scripture  that  makes  against  it,  or  gathers  with  so 
passionate  and  irrational  embrace  all  Scripture  that  makes 
for  it. 

11.  And  the  entire  course  of  the  tragic  story  in  the 
Heart  of  Midlothian  comes  of  the  "Museless"  haxdness  of 
nature,  brought  upon  David  Deans  by  the  persecution  in 
his  early  life,  which  changed  healthy  and  innocent  passion 
into  religious  pride, — 

"1  bless  God  (with  that  singular  worthy^  Peter  Walker,  the  packman 
at  Bristo  Port),  that  ordered  mj  lot  in  mj  dancing  days,  so  that  fear  of 
my  head  and  throat,  dread  of  bloody  rope  and  swift  bullet,  cauld  and 
hunger,  wetness  and  weariness,  stopped  the  lightness  of  my  head,  and  the 
wantonness  of  my  feet.  And  now,  if  I  hear  ye,  queau  lassies,  sae  muckle 
as  name  dancing,  or  think  there's  such  a  thing  in  the  world  as  flinging  to 
fiddlers'  sounds  and  pipers'  springs,  as  sure  as  my  father's  spirit  is  with 
the  just,  ye  shall  be  no  more  either  charge  or  concern  of  mine."  ^ 

Over  the  bronze  sculpture  of  this  insolent  pride,  Scott 
instantly  casts,  in  the  following  sentence  (^'Gang  in  then, 
hinnies,"  etc),  the  redeeming  glow  of  paternal  love;  but  he 
makes  it,  nevertheless,  the  cause  of  all  the  misery  that 
follows,  to  the  end  of  the  old  man's  life : — 

"The  objurgation  of  David  Deans,  however  well  meant,  was  unhappily 
timed.  It  created  a  division  of  feeling  in  Effie's  bosom,  and  deterred  her 
from  her  intended  confidence  in  her  sister.  '  She  wad  baud  me  nae  better 
than  the  dirt  below  her  feet,'  said  Effie  to  herself,  'were  I  to  confess 
that  I  hae  danced  wi'  him  four  times  on  the  green  down  by,  and  ance  at 
Maggie  Macqueen's.'" 

Such,  and  no  more  than  such,  the  little  sin,  that  day 

^  [The  Heart  qf  Midlothian,  ch.  x.] 
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concealed — sin  only  in  concealment.    And  the  fate  of  her 
life  turns  on  the  Fear  and  the  Silence  of  a  moment. 

12.  But  for  the  effective  and  final  cause  of  it,  on  that 
Deadly  Muselessness  of  the  Cameronian  leaders,  who  indeed 
would  read  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias  dancing  before 
Herod,^  but  never  of  the  son  of  Jesse  dancing  before  the 
Lord;  and  banished  sackbut  and  psaltery,  for  signals  in 
the  service  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  forgetting  that  the  last  law 
of  Moses  and  last  prayer  of  David  were  written  in  song.' 

And  this  gloomy  forgetfulness,  or  worse, — ^presumptuous 
defiance,  of  the  laws  of  the  nature  given  by  his  Mdcer  to 
man,  left,  since  the  Reformation,  the  best  means  of  early 
education  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  adversary  of  souls; 
and  thus  defiled  the  sanctuary  of  joy  in  the  human  heart, 
and  left  it  desolate  for  the  satyrs  to  dance  there,  and  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  islands  to  cry.^ 

Which  satyric  dance  and  sirenic  song,  accomplished, 
both,  with  all  the  finish  of  science,  and  used  in  mimicry 
of  every  noble  emotion  towards  God  and  man,  become  the 
uttermost,  and  worst — ^because  the  most  traitorous — of  blas- 
phemies against  the  Master  who  gave  us  motion  and  voice 
submissive  to  other  laws  than  of  the  elements;  and  would 
have  made  us  "as  happy"— nay,  how  much  happier! — than 
the  '*wave  that  dances  on  the  sea";^  and  how  much  more 
glorious  in  praise  than  the  forests,  though  they  clap  their 
hands,  and  the  hills,  that  rejoice  together  before  the  Lord/ 

18.  And  this  cry  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  islands,  or 
sirenic  blasphemy,  has  in  modem  days  become  twofold ;  con- 
sisting first  in  the  mimicry  of  devotion  for  pleasure,  in  the 
oratorio,^  withering  the  life  of  religion  into  dead  bones  on 
the  siren-sands;  and  secondly,  the  mimicry  of  compassion^ 
for  pleasure,  in  the  opera,  wasting  the  pity  and  love  which 

^  [See  the  speech  of  David  Deans  in  the  same  chapter.] 

'  [Ilie  Bible  references  are  Mark  vi.   22 ;   2  Samuel  vi.   14 ;   Daniel  iii.  6 ; 
Deuteronomy  zzzii. ;  2  Sunnel  xxii.,  xxiiL  1.] 


Isaiah  xiii.  21^  22.] 
'Wordsworth,  ''The- Two  April  Mominffs."] 
[See  Isaiah  Iv.  12,  and  Psalms  zcviii.  8.J 
[Compare  above^  p.  55.] 
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should  overflow  in  active  life,  on  the  ghastliest  visions  of 
fictitious  grief  and  horriblest  decoration  of  simulated  death.^ 
But  these  two  blasphemies  had  become  one,  in  the  Greek  re- 
ligious service  of  Plato's  time.  "For,  indeed, — vii.  289,  20 
(800) — ^this  has  come  to  pass  in  nearly  all  our  cities,  that 
when  any  public  sacrifice  is  made  to  the  Gods,  not  one  chorus 
only,  but  many  choruses,  and  standing,  not  reverently  far 
from  the  altars,  but  beside  them''  (yes,  in  the  very  cathe- 
drals themselves),  "  pour  forth  blasphemies  of  sacred  things " 
(not  mockeries,  observe,  but  songs  precisely  corresponding 
to  our  oratorios — ^that  is  to  say,  turning  dramatic  prayer 
into  a  solemn  sensual  pleasure), 

''both  with  word  and  rhythm,  and  the  most  wailing  harmonies,  racking 
the  soals  of  the  hearers;  and  whosoever  can  make  the  sacrificing  people 
weep  the  most/ to  him  is  the  victory.  Such  lamentations,  if  indeed  the 
citizens  have  need  to  hear,  let  it  be  on  accursed  instead  of  festal  days, 
and  from  hired  mourners  as  at  funerals.  But  that  we  may  get  rid  at  once 
of  the  need  of  speaking  of  such  things,  shall  we  not  accept,  for  the  mould 
and  seal  of  all  song,  Euphemy,  the  speaking  the  good  of  all  things,  and 
not  Blasphemy,  the  speaking  their  sorrow?" 

Which  first  law  of  noble  song  is  taught  us  by  the  myth 
that  Euphemy  was  the  Nurse  of  the  Muses— (her  statue  was 
still  on  Parnassus  in  Pausanias'  time^) — ^together  with  that 
of  Linus,  who  is  the  master  of  true  dirge  music,  used  in 
permitted  lamentation. 

14.  And  here,  in  good  time,  comes  to  me  a  note  from 
one  of  my  kindest  and  best  teachers,  in  old  time,  in  the 
Greek  Vase  room  of  the  British  Museum,*  which  points 

*  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray,'  the  first,  I  belieTe,  of  our  Greek  antiquaries  who 
distinguished^  in  the  British  Museum,  the  vases  executed  in  imitation  of 
archaic  forms  bv  late  Roman  artists,  from  real  Athenian  archaic  pottery. 

'  rComiNm  Modern  PmnUr9,  voL  iv.  (Vol.  VI.  pp.  380-^2).] 
'  [Ruskin^  relying  on  memory,  says  Parnassus  for  Helicon :  see  Pausanias,  ix. 
29,  6,  where  also  the  story  of  Linus  is  told.] 

'  [Alexander  Stuart  Murray  (1841-1904),  LL.D.,  Keeper  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities  at  the  British  Museum,  1886-1904.  For  another  letter  from  him,  see 
Low^9  Meinie,  S  166  n.  (Vol.  XXV.  p.  159).  Murray  advocated  the  view,  puhlished 
hy  Heinrich  Bmnn  in  ''Prohleme  in  der  Geschichte  der  Vasenmalerei,"  1871 
(Abhandi,  d.  K.  Bayer,  Akad.  d.  TT.,  1  classe,  ziL  2,  p.  87)>  that  a  ytry  consider- 
ahle  proportion  of  the  hkck-figured  vases  found  in  fitraria  were  SDecially  made 
for  the  Etruscan  market,  in  the  third  and  second  centuries  aj>.,  hy  late  Athenian 
artists  working  after  Etruria  had  succnmhed  to  Rome.] 
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out  one  fact  rejecting  the  physical  origin  of  the  music- 
myths,  wholly  new  to  me: — 

''On  reading  your  last  Fon  I  was  reminded  of  what  used  to  seem  to 
me  an  inoonsistency  of  the  Greeks  in  assigning  so  much  of  a  harmonizing 
influence  to  music  for  the  practical  purposes  of  education,  wliile  in  their 
myths  they  regularly  associated  it  with  competition,  and  cruel  punishment 
of  the  loser.  The  Muses  competed  with  the  Sirens — ^won,  and  plucked 
their  feathers  to  make  crowns  of.  Apollo  competed  with  Marsyas — won, 
and  had  him  flayed  alive.^  Apollo  and  Pan  had  a  dispute  about  the 
merits  of  their  favourite  instruments;  and  Midas,  because  he  decided  for 
Pan,  had  his  ears  lengthened  at  the  command  of  Apollo.  The  Muses  com- 
peted with  the  daughters  of  Pieros,  who  failed,  and  lost  their  life.  It 
looks  as  if  there  had  been  a  Greek  Eistedfodd!  But,  seriously,  it  is  not 
easy  to  be  confident  about  an  explanation  of  this  mythical  feature  of  Music. 
As  regards  Apollo  and  Marsyas,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Marsyas  was  a 
river  god,  who  made  the  first  flute  from  the  reeds  of  his  own  river,  and 
thus  he  would  represent  the  music  of  flowing  water,  and  of  wind  in  the 
reeds.  Apollo  was  the  god  of  the  music  of  animate  nature;  the  time  of 
his  supremacy  was  summer.  The  time  when  Marsyas  had  it  all  his  own 
way  was  winter.  In  summer  his  stream  was  dried  up,  and,  as  the  myth 
says,  he  was  flayed  alive.  The  competition  was,  then,  in  the  first  place, 
between  the  music  of  summer  and  the  music  of  winter ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  between  the  music  of  animate  nature  and  that  of  water  and  wind. 
This  explanation  would  also  apply  to  the  competition  of  the  Muses  and 
Sirens,  since  the  latter  represented  the  music  of  the  seashore,  while  the 
Moses  were  associated  with  Apollo,  and  would  represent  whatever  principle 
be  represented.  The  nayth  of  the  daughters  of  Pieros  is  probably  only  a 
variant  of  that  of  the  Sirens.  As  regards  the  rivalry  of  Apollo  and  Pan, 
I  do  not  see  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  it  It  was  comparatively  slight, 
and  the  consequences  to  Midas  were  not  so  dreadful  after  alL" 

15.  The  interpretation  here  of  the  punishment  of  Marsyas 
as  the  drying  up  of  the  river,  whose  ^'  stony  channel  in  the 
sun"*  so  often,  in  Greece  and  Italy,  mocks  us  with  memory 
of  sweet  waters  in  the  drought  of  summer,  is,  as  I  said, 
wholly  new  to  me,  and,  I  doubt  not,  true.  And  the  mean- 
ing of  the  other  myths  will  surely  be  open  enough  to  the 
reader  who  has  followed  Plato  thus  far:  but  one  more 
must  be  added  to  complete  the  cycle  of  them — the  contest 
of  Dionysus  with  the  Tjrrrhenian  pirates;* — ^and  then  we 

^  [For  the  mjrth  of  Marsyas,  compare  Vol.  XIX.  jp.  343.] 

*  [Quoted  also  in  Modem  Painterf,  vol.  iv.  (Vol.  Vl.  p.  174).1 

*  [See  the  Hamerie  Hymn  to  Dionvsus.  The  story  is  the  suhject  of  the  sculp- 
tures on  the  frieze  of  the  Choragic  Monument  of  LTslcrates  at  Athens,  of  which 
casts  are  in  the  Elgin  Room  at  the  British  Museum:  see  E.  T.  Cook's  Popular 
Handbook  to  the  Qretk  and  Roman  AntiquUiei,  pp.  Id9,  200.] 
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have  the  three  orders  of  the  Deities  of  music  throughout 
the  ages  of  Man, — ^the  Muses,  Apollo,  and  Dionysus, — each 
with  their  definite  adversaries.  The  Muses,  whose  office  is 
the  teaching  of  sacred  pleasures  to  childhood,  have  for  ad- 
versaries the  Sirens,  who  teach  sinful  pleasure ;  Apollo,  who 
teaches  intellectual,  or  historic,  therefore  worded,  music,  to 
men  of  middle  age,  has  for  adversary  Marsyas,  who  teaches 
the  wordless  music  of  the  reeds  and  rivers;  and,  finally, 
Dionysus,  who  teaches  the  cheerful  music  which  is  to  be 
the  wine  of  old  age,  has  for  adversary  the  commercial 
pirate,  who  would  sell  the  god  for  gain,  and  drink  no  wine 
but  gold.  And  of  these  three  contests,  bearing  as  they 
do  in  their  issue  on  all  things  festive  and  pantomimic,  I 
reserve  discussion  for  my  seventh  year's  Christmas  Fors  ;^ 
such  discussion  being,  I  hope,  likely  to  prove  serviceable  to 
many  of  my  honest  friends,  who  are  losing  their  strength 
in  forbidding  men  to  drink,  when  they  should  be  helping 
them  to  eat ; '  and  cannot  for  the  life  of  them  imderstand 
what,  long  since  pointed  out  to  them,  they  will  find 
irrefragably  true,  that  *^  the  holiness  of  the  parsonage  and 
parson  at  one  end  of  the  village,  can  only  be  established  in 
the  holiness  of  the  tavern  and  tapster  at  the  other."' 

^  [Letter  84,  bat  the  discussion  is  not  there  ffiven.] 

*  Compare  Letter  81,  {  17,  note  (a):  p.  214.1 

*  [Compare  Letter  86,  §  6  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  e71) ;  also  84,  {  14,  and  93,  §  d 
(below,  pp.  295,  474).] 


NOTES  AND   CORRESPONDENCE 

16.  (I.)  Afpairs  of  the  Companj. 

My  general  assertion  of  our  prosperity  last  month  ^  referred  principally 
to  the  accession  of  new  Companions,  whose  enrolment  much  encourages 
me,  especially  that  of  one  much-regarded  friend  and  Fellow  of  my  college. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  greatly  concerned  by  the  difficulties  which 
naturally  present  themselves  in  the  first  organization  of  work  at  Abbey 
Dale, — the  more  that  these  are  for  the  most  part  attributable  to  very 
little  and  very  ridiculous  things,  which,  with  all  my  frankness,  I  see  no 
good  In  publishing.  The  root  of  all  mischief  Is  of  course  that  the  Master 
Is  out  of  the  way,  and  the  men,  in  his  absence,  tried  at  first  to  get  on 
by  vote  of  the  majority; — it  is  at  any  rate  to  be  counted  as  no  small 
success  that  they  have  entirely  convinced  themselves  of  the  impossibility  of 
getting  on  in  that  popular  manner;  and  that  they  will  be  glad  to  see 
me  when  I  can  get  there. 

17.  (II.)  Affairs  of  the  Master. 

I  have  nothing  interesting  to  communicate  under  this  head,  except 
that  I  have  been  very  busy  clearing  my  wood,  and  chopping  up  its  rotten 
sticks  into  fiiggots; — that  I  am  highly  satisfied  with  the  material  results 
of  this  amusement ;  and  shall  be  able  to  keep  the  smoke  from  my  chimneys 
this  winter  of  purer  blue  than  usual,  at  less  cost. 

18.  (III.)  I  think  it  well,  in  connection  with  what  is  said  in  the  reply 
to  Mr.  Dixon  at  the  opening  of  this  letter,  to  print,  below,  part  of  the 
article  in  the  Builder  to  which  I  so  gravely  recommended  my  readers' 
attention  last  month.'  If  the  writer  of  that  article  can  conceive  of  any 
means  by  which  his  sentence,  here  italicized,  could  be  carried  out,  short 
of  revolution,  other  than  the  means  I  propose  in  the  action  of  the  St. 
George's  Company, — ^the  steady  and  irrevocable  purchase  of  the  land  for 
the  nation  by  national  subscription, — I  should  be  very  thankful  to  hear 
of  them.  The  organisation  of  a  Parliament  strong  enough  even  to  modify 
the  existing  methods  of  land  tenure  would  be  revolution. 


t€ 


Five  men  own  one-fourth  of  Scotland.  One  duke  owns  96,000  acres  in  Derby- 
shire, besides  vast  estates  in  other  parts  of  England  and  in  Ireland.  Another,  with 
estates  all  over  the  United  Kingdom,  has  40,000  acres  in  Sussex  and  300,000  acres 
In  Scotland.     This  nobleman's  park  is  fifteen  miles  in  circnmforence !     Another 


US 


[See  p.  248.] 

[See  LetUr  82,  §  33  (p.  262).] 
XXIX.  S7S 
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duke  has  estates  which  the  highroad  divides  for  twenty-three  mUes !  A  marquis 
there  is  who  can  ride  a  hundred  miles  in  a  straight  line  upon  his  own  land  1  There 
is  a  duke  who  owns  almost  an  entire  county  stretching  trom  sea  to  sea.  An  earl 
draws  £200^000  every  year  from  his  estates  in  Lancashire.  A  duke  regularly  invests 
£80,000  a  year  in  buying  up  lands  adjoining  his  already  enormous  estates.  A 
marquis  enjoys  £1,000,000  a  vear  from  land.  An  earl  lately  died  leaving  to  his 
heirs  £1,000,000  sterling  and  £160,000  a  year  income  from  land.  The  income  from 
land  derived  by  one  ducal  fiunilv  of  England  is  £1,600,000,  which  is  increasing 
every  year  by  the  fidUng  in  of  leases.  One  hundred  and  fifty  persons  own  half 
England,  sevens-five  persons  own  half  Scotland,  thirty-five  persons  own  half 
Ireland ;  and  all  the  lands  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland  are  owned 
by  less  than  60,000  persons,  and  they  say  to  the  remaining  32,000,000  of  people, 
^All  this  land  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  given  to  the  children  of  men, 
and  behold  we  are  the  Lord's  children  in  possession,  and  you  millions,  you  go  to 
work!' 

''Now,  sir,  these  noblemen  and  gentlemen  might  keep  their  lands  for  all  I 
cared,  provided  they  would  adopt  and  act  upon  the  old  aoage,  that  '  property  has 
its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights ' ;  but,  sir,  they  will  never  act  upon  that  motto  untQ 
they  are  compelled  hy  the  loud,  lonff,  and  united  voice  of  the  people.  We  mtat  get 
thU  land  9y9t€m  readfuHed,  or  revolution  is  bound  to  come,  within  the  lifetime  of 
grave  and  reverend  seniors  like  you  and  me.  The  fisust  is,  sir,  that  a  minority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  in  a  state  of  squalid  poverty, — living  in  miserable 
fever  dens,  without  any  of  the  decencies  of  life, — scarcely  ever  getting  a  good  meal, 
and  yet  they  are  becoming  educated !  Cannot  others  see  what  this  means  ?  Are 
the  aukes,  and  lords,  and  baronets,  and  squires,  so  blinded  b^  their  wealth,  the 
result  in  too  many  cases  of  sacrilege,  that  they  cannot  see  what  is  coming?  Educa- 
tion and  starvation!  What  will  the^  produce?  Why,  sir,  as  sure  as  two  and  two 
make  four,  they  will  bring  revolution.  You  have  well  and  truly  said,  'Such  a 
question  allowed  to  remain  unanswered  in  another  part  of  Europe  has  induced 
revolution,  followed  by  destruction,'  and  you  said  this  with  regard  to  the  Lond<m 
monopolies  of  property;  but,  sir,  the  land  monopoly  of  the  provinces  must  lead 
to  revolution  in  this  part  of  Europe  before  very  loi^,  and  I  will  attempt  to  show 
jou  why.  The  land  monopoly  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  pauperism,  both  that 
which  is  recognized  and  that  which  is  unrecognised;  for  that  is  the  dangeroos 
poverty  which  does  not  stoop  to  parish  relief,  but  bears  and  resolves  in  silenoei" — 
BuUder,  Aug.  25,  1877. 

19.  (IV.)  I  meant  to  have  flriven  in  this  Fcrs  the  entire  speech  of  the 
Angel  of  the  Church  of  Manchester,^  at  the  banquet  whose  deliciousness 
inspired  that  superb  moral  peroration  of  Mr.  Bright,  which  I  hope  entered 
profoundly  into  the  pleased  stomachs  of  the  Q>rporation.*  But — ^it  has 
been  the  will  of  Fors  that  I  should  mislay  the  Manchester  Angel's  speech 

^  [For  Ruskin's  use  of  the  word  "  Angel "  in  this  connexion,  see  Letters  70i» 
I  0  (VoL  XXVni.  p.  721),  and  84,  §  16  (below,  p.  296).  For  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester's  speech  on  the  occasion  in  question,  see  Vol.  XX TI.  p.  516  n.] 

'  [In  this  speech  (delivered  at  the  banquet  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  new 
Town  Hall,  September  13,  1877),  Bright  reminded  his  audience  that  ^  Great  cities 
have  fellen  bcdfore  Manchester  was  known — 

^Venice,  lost  and  won. 
Her  1900  years  of  freedom  done. 
Sinks  like  the  seaweed  out  of  which  she  rose.' 

Assembled  as  we  are  in  this  goroeous  apartment^  partaking  of  this  profuse  banjnet, 
let  us  not  forget  the  perils  which  we  may  meet.   iLet  Manchester,  which  is,  I 
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— «and  find^  instead,  among  a  heap  of  stored  papers  this  extract  respecting 
Episcopal  Revenues,  from  Na  1  of  ''  Humanitarian  Tracts "  on  "  Past  and 
Passing  Events,  the  Church,  Modem  Jesuitism,  Church  Lands,  and  the 
Rights  of  Property,  published  by  John  Hopper,  Bishopwearmouth."  ^  Not 
feeling  complete  confidence  in  the  Humanitarian  and  Hopperian  aecount 
of  these  things,  I  sent  the  subjoined  extract  to  a  reverend  friend,  request- 
ing him  to  ascertain  and  let  me  know  the  truth.  His  reply  follows  the 
accusation;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  matter  requires  further  probing; 
and  I  would  fain  advise  my  antiquarian  friends  that  it  would  be  better 
service  to  history,  at  this  moment,  if  any  faithful  investigator, — Mr.  Froude, 
for  instance, — ^wonld  lay  the  whole  subject  clearly  before  the  public,  than 
any  labours  among  the  chronicles,  or  ruins,  of  St.  Albans  or  any  other 
abbey,  are  likely  to  render,^  unless  they  were  undertaken  in  a  spirit  which 
could  read  the  silence,  as  well  as  the  utterance,  of  the  great  Ages.  Thus 
then,  the  Humanitarian: — 


'^On  the  Ist  of  August,  1848,  Mr.  Horsman,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  speaking 
on  Temporalities  and  Church-leases,  said :  ^  I  believe  few  people  have  any  idea  ^ 
the  value  of  the  episcopal  and  capitular  estates.  No  return  oi  them  has  ever  been 
made.  ...  It  is  Imown,  however,  that  these  estates  are  immense.  .  .  .  When  the 
Committee  on  Church  Leases  was  sittiug  in  1838,  it  attempted  to  get  returns  of 
the  actual  value  of  these  leased  estates.  From  some  of  the  prelates  and  dignitaries 
they  did  receive  them;  otiiers  indignantly  refiosed. 

Per  annum. 
The  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (then  Bishop  of  Cliester) 

returned  his  income  at £3,951 

But  the  rental  of  his  leased  estate  was 16,236 

Making  a  difference  of £12,285 

The  Archbishop  of  York  returned  his  income  at    •        .                .    £13,798 
Actual  rental 41,030 

Making  a  difference  of £27,232 

The  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  returned  his  income  at .        .    £22,216 
Actual  rental 52,000 

Making  a  difference  of £29,784" 


of  the  very  foremost  of  our  great  cities,  as  she  has  done  in  the  past,  contribute  her 
share  in  that  wisdom  which  in  all  times  is  the  sure  foundation  of  the  permanent 
prosperity  and  of  the  true  grandeur  of  States."] 

^  [For  an  obituary  notice  of  John  Hopper,  see  Letter  57^  {  11  (Vol.  XXYIII. 
p.  4l4] 

'  [T&e  reference  is  to  Fronde's  paper  entitled  ^^  Annals  of  an  English  Abbey  " : 
see  Letter  88  (below,  p.  380  and  n.).J 
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Next,  my  clerical  friend's  letter: — 

**AprU^,  1876. 

'^Dbar  Mb.  Rubkin, — It  is  with  great  disappointment  that  I  return  your 
pamphlet  and  paper,  without  being  able  to  give  a  satisfiutory  answer  to  the  charge 
against  the  Bishops  of  1839.  I  have  tried  and  waited  patiently,  and  tried  again, 
bat  people  now  know  little,  and  care  less,  for  what  then  happened,  and  my  name 
is  not  mfluential  enough  to  get  the  information  from  officials  who  alone  can 
supply  it 

''You  must  forgive  my  obstinacy  if  I  still  doubt  whether  the  difference  went 
into  the  Bishops'  pockets  f  My  douots  are  the  more  confirmed  by  examining  other 
assertions  made  in  the  pamphlet  at  random.  I  venture  to  send  you  such  statistics 
as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  in  reply  to  the  main  argument  of  the  tracts  should 
you  think  it  worth  your  while  to  read  them." 

20.  Having  no  interest  in  the  ''general  argument"  of  the  pamphlet, 
bttt  only  in  its  very  definite  and  stem  charges  against  the  Bishops,  I  did 
not  trouble  myself  with  their  statistics;  but  wrote  to  another  friend,  my 
most  helpful  and  kind  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis,  of  New  Bond  Street,  who  presently 
procured  for  me  the  following  valuable  letter  and  essential  documents; 
but^  as  it  always  happens,  somehow,  we  have  not  got  at  the  main  point, — 
the  difference,  if  any^  between  the  actual  and  alleged  incomes.  For  decision 
of  which  I  again  refer  myself,  humbly,  to  the  historians  of  this  super- 
eminently glorious,  pious,  and  well-informed  century. 

"The  Grove,  21#<  September,  1875.       ^ 

"Dbab  8ir,~I  find,  on  referring  to  Hansard,  that  the  report  of  Mr.  Horsman's 
speech  on  pp.  22,  23  of  the  pamphlet,  is  substantially,  but  not  eertaZ/y,  accurate. 
Some  only  of  the  figures  are  quoted  by  him,  but  not  in  the  way  in  which  they  are 
placed  in  the  pamphlet  With  this  I  hand  you  extracts  from  printed  returns 
covering  the  range  of  the  figures  on  p.  23  of  the  pamphlet,  and  also  giving  the 
incomes  finally  assigned  to  the  various  Sees. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  futhiblly  yours, 

^'Fred.  W.  Foster. 

''F.  a  Blus,  Esq., 

"New  Bond  StrMt^  London." 

ParHametUarp  Beporti  from  CcmmUteei,  1899,  vol.  vliL,  pp.  SS7-376. 

Beport  from  the  Select  Oommittee  on  Churoh  Leuee,  eto.  Ordered  to  be  printed  eth  May 
lew.    No.  847. 

Page  40.  The  total  annual  valne  of  the  property  let  on  leasee  by  the  Arofabishop  of  Guitar* 
baiy-£62,086.  le.  *-    *-  ^ 

Betom  dated  23rd  February,  1889. 

PuriiommUtuy  Seporti  from  Committetit  1887-^.  vol.  iz. 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Church  Leaiee.  eto.  Ordered  to  be  printed  7th  Aus., 
183a    No.  093.  ~  ^ 

Pege  66a  The  aggrw^^ta  net  annual  value  of  landa  and  tithee  in  Yoricihire  and  Nottingham- 
ahire,  held  by  lease,  unoer  the  See  of  York  :— 

Three  leases 


Betum  dated  88th  July.  1888. 
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PorZiomaitory  Seport$  from  OommiUee$,  1887-^,  voL  iz. 

Report  from  the  Seleot  Committee  on  Gbnrcb  Leases,  etc.  Ordered  to  be  printed  7th  Aug., 
1838.    No.  692. 

Poffe  566.  The  annnsl  yalne  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  See  of  Chester,  and  which  is 
let  on  Uves,  is  £16,536:  on  years,  £710.    l&tal.  £16.2 

Retom  djited  25th  Jaly,  1838. 


Sees. 

Total  Amount  of  the 
average  gross  Yesriy 
Income  of  the  See, 
and  of  the  Eodesi- 
astical    Preferments 
(if  an j)  permanently 

nexed  thereta 

Permanent  Yearly  Pay- 
ments made  out  of 
the  Revenues  of  the 
See. 

Net    Yesrly    Income 
subject    to    tempo- 

s'SLf^r.^""^^ 

Canterbury     . 

York       .... 

Chester  .... 

Total  of  the  27  Sees     . 

ATOTage. 

£22,216 
13,798 

3,951 
181,631 

6,727 

£3,034 

1,169 

690 

£19,182* 
12,629 

3,261 
160,292 

5,936 

By  an  Order  in  Coonoil  passed  25th  August.  1871,  and  gasetted  19th  Sept.,  1851,  the  annual 
incomes  assigned  to  the  yanous  Sees  was  as  follows  :— 

Canterbury £15,000 

York,  London 10,000 

Durham 8,000 

Winchester 7,000 

Ely 5,500 

Bath  and  Wells,  Exeter,  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Lincoln.  Oxford,  Rochester, 

Salisbury,  Worcester 5,000 

Carlisle,  Chester,  St.  David's,  Lichfield,  Norwich,  Peterborough,  Ripon  .  4,600 

St.  Asaph,  Bangor,  Chichester,  Hereford,  Llandaff,  Manchester               .  4^200 

Total £152.200 

Average 0^,637 

Parliamentarjf  Acoountt  and  Paperi,  1837,  toI.  xli,  pp.  223-320.— A  return  of  the  clear 
annual  revenue  of  every  Archbishopric,  Bishopric,  etc,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
jnissioneirs  appointed  by  the  King  to  inquire  into  the  Eoclesiastioal  Revenues  of  England  and 
Wales,  on  an  average  of  three  years,  ending  3lBt  Dec.,  1831,  etc.  Ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  printed,  26th  April,  1837.    No.  240.    (Is.)! 

21.  (V.)  I  can  no  more  vouch  for  any  of  the  statements  in  the  follow- 
ing newspaper  article  than  I  can  for  those  of  the  pamphleteer  of  Bishop- 
wearmouth.     But  that  such  statements  should  have  been  publicly  made^ 

*  Temporary  charge ;  repayment  of  mortgage,  the  principal  by  instalments,  and 
interest ;  making  a  yearly jMiyment  of  about  £3780.  The  interest  decreases  at  the 
rate  of  £60  every  year.     Final  payment  to  be  made  in  1873. 


^  [For  further  correspondence  on  this  subject,  see  Letter  85,  §  10  (p.  327).] 
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tLud,  80  far  as  I  know,  without  contradiction,  is  a  fact  to  be  noted  in  Fors, 
I  have  omitted  much  useless  newspaper  adornment,  and  substituted  one 
or  two  clearer  words  in  the  following  article,  which  may  be  seen  in  its 
entirety  in  Christian  Life  for  1st  September,  1877.^ 

''Dizziness  in  High  Placbb. — Kells  is  in  Ireland;  and  his  Grace  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  CanterbuiT>  who  is  at  present  recreating  himself  in  that  country, 
has  been  at  Kells.  In  Kells  there  is  a  branch  of  the  rrotestant  Orphan  Society, 
and  this  branch  has  held  a  meeting,  presided  over  by  a  prelate  of  Unitarian  ancestry^ 
Bishop  Pluuket,  of  Meath.  The  meeting  was  further  dignified  by  the  presence  of 
his  Grace. 

''However,  it  seems  there  was  something  to  get  over  before  Kells  could  enter 
with  proper  rapture  into  the  unwonted  delight  of  welcoming  a  Primate  of  All 
£ngland.  A  whisper  had  run  abroad  that  the  Archbishop  had  not  been  the  best 
of  mends  to  the  Episcopalianism  of  the  Green  Isle.     It  was  muttered  that  he  had 

Sone  for  disestablishment — at  least,  when  disestablishment  was  kept  at  a  safe 
istance  from  the  State  Church  of  England.  It  was  even  alleged  by  some  un- 
scrupulous spirits,  that  Canterbury's  voice  had  been  heard  to  second  Earl  Granville's 
motion  for  the  second  reading  ot  the  Bill.  The  right  reverend  chairman  set  this 
calumny  at  rest.  Dr.  Plunket  assured  the  Episcopalians  of  Kells  that  his  Grace 
had  always  been  a  warm  lover  of  their  Church,  and  had  never  seconded  the  dread- 
ful BilL  Technically,  no  doubt,  this  was  perfectly  true;  Dr.  Tait  was  not  Earl 
Granville's  seconder.  If  the  Archbishop  had  been  content  to  let  the  disclaimer 
rest  where  his  disestablished  brother  had  placed  it,  the  occasion  would  have  excited 
no  comment  from  the  critics  of  the  Irish  press ;  but  his  Grace,  still  feeling  uneasy 
under  the  cruel  aspersions  of  rumour,  must  needs  go  further^  and  in  a  short 
speech  of  his  own  he  boldly  declared  that  if  he  had  been  accused  of  murder  he 
could  not  have  been  more  astonished  than  to  hear  it  reported  that  'he  had  indi- 
vidually helped  to  pull  down  the  old  Established  Church  of  Ireland.'  Of  all  the 
public  measures  carried  in  his  time  none  did  he  more  deeply  deplore  than  that 
which  removed  it  from  the  position  it  had  so  long  occupiea;  and  he  was  happy 
to  say  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  do  what  he  could  to  mitigate  the  blow  when 
it  fell. 

"The  Northern  Whig  has  been  at  the  pains  to  look  up  'Hansard'  on  the 
point  at  issue,  and  reports  the  result  as  follows:  'It  is  certain  that  when  Lord 
Granville  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  14th 
June,  1869,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  against 
an  amendment  proposed  by  Lord  Harrowoy  and  seconded  by  the  Duke  of  RnUand. 
He  w:anted  amendments,  all  of  them  with  a  pecuniary  effect  introduced  into  it,  and 
said  it  could  be  made  a  good  Bill,  for  which  the  people  would  bless  God  that  they 
had  a  House  of  Lords.  He  likewise  supported  Lord  Cairns'  compromise,  which 
Lord  Derby  stigmatized  as  "an  unconditional  surrender,"  and  a  concession  of  the 
•  very  principle  of  the  Bill ;  and  he  did  not  sign  Lord  Derby's  protest  affiinst  it 
While  thirteen  English  bishops  voted  against  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  his  Grace^ 
together  with  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce,  did  not  vote  at  all.  This  is  the  true 
state  of  the  case.' 

"We  call  attention  to  this  discrepancy  between  the  Archiepiscopal  acts  and 
the  Archiepiscopal  account  of  them  with  unfeigned  sorrow  and  concern.  Nothing 
presents  itself  to  us  as  a  n^ore  melancholy  feature  of  the  public  morale  of  our  time 
than  the  indulgence  accorded  of  late  years  to  a  scandalously  immoral  species  of 
public  distortion  of  well-known  or  well-ascertainable  facts.    Of  this  the  worst  example 

^  [Those  who   desire  to  know  the  truth  of  this  matter  (by  no  means  fiiirly 

S*ven  in  this  newspaper  extract)  should  refer  to  ch.  xiv.  (vol.  ii.  pp.  1  eeq.)  in 
e  Life  of  Archibald  Campbell  Tait,  by  Randall  Davidson.     Taif s  speech  on  the 
Second  Reading  is  summarised  on  pp.  29-31.] 
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has  loDff  been  notorious  in  the  most  conspicuous  place.  Mr.  Chamberlain  once 
outraged  all  etiquette  in  his  denunciation  of  it,  but  his  indignation,  however  uncouth 
in  form,  was  universally  felt  to  be  neither  undeserved  nor  ill-timed.  A  pernicious 
example  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  teU.  Our  public  men  are  now  being  educated  in 
a  school  which  easily  condones  on  the  ffround  of  personal  convenience  the  most 
flagrant  breaches  of  the  law  of  truth-.  The  chief  minister  of  the  Church  follows 
in  the  tortuous  path  which  has  long  been  a  fiivourite  resort  of  the  chief  Minister 
of  the  State.  It  was  not  always  so.  English  public  men  were  once  pre-eminently 
distinguished  for  the  lofly,  open  honour  of  their  public  speech.  The  moral  scorn 
and  loathing  with  which,  for  example,  a  quarter  of  a  century  a^  men  regarded 
Louis  Napoleon's  worthless  word,  bids  &ir  to  become  an  extinct  sentmient.  Straight- 
forwardness is  a  foolish  old-fa^oned  habit,  a  custom  we  have  outgrown.  *We 
have  made  lies  our  refuge,  and  under  falsehood  have  we  hid  ourselves.  We  repeat 
this  is  the  most  serious  symptom  of  our  times.  The  newspapers  which  have  been 
speculating  as  to  the  disasters  which  are  to  flow,  after  a  thousand  years,  from 
England's  future  want  of  coal,^  would  do  better  to  inquire  into  the  £ur  greater 
disasters  which  threaten  at  our  door  through  England's  present  lack  of  supreme 
reverenee  for  truth." 

22.  (VI.)  Part  of  a  letter  from  a  Companion,  connected  with  our  present 
subject  in  its  illustration  of  other  modes  of  clerical  revenue : — 

''Some  four  or  five  vears  ago,  I  made  acquaintance  with  a  girl  whom  I  used  to 
see  often  at  church,  ana  whom  I  watched  and  admired,  and  pitied.  She  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,— always  pale, — always  very  poorly  dressed  indeed, — always 
came  to  church  in  a  hunr.  But  her  voice  was  delicious  in  the  psalms;  and  she 
was  delicate  and  pretty,  with  such  evident  enthusiastic  devotion  to  church-services, 
and  such  an  air  or  modest  self-sufficiency,  that  I  could  not  let  her  alone,  for  curiosity* 
I  tried  to  catch  her  going  out  of  church,  but  she  walked  too  fast.  I  tried  to  waylay 
her  coming  in,  but  her  self-possessed  air  of  reserve  kept  me  off.  Until  at  last,  one 
evening,  a  lingering  of  people  in  the  porch  about  some  testimonial  matter  for  a 
youne  curate  who  was  going  away,  kept  her  a  minute  or  two  near  me.  I  was  not 
at  w  interested  in  the  testimonial,  but  I  said  to  her, — ^the  little  crowd  and  general 
air  of  sympa^y  givinff  me  courage, — 'I  do  not  think  of  subscribing,  do  you.^' 
'  Yes ;  certainly  she  did,' — with  quite  a  glow  of  emphatic  fervour.  I  pretended  to 
need  persuasion  and  conviction  about  my  intention ;  and  we  walked  along  together. 
And  1  learnt, — besides  the  wonderful  perfections  of  the  curate  in  Sunday-school 
teaching,  etc. — ^that  she  was  a  machinist  in  a  large  draper's  and  clothiers  shop; 
that  ^e  earned  very  few  shillings  a  week;  that  she  had  a  mother  dependent  on 
her  earnings;  that  she  worked  in  an  upper  room  with  many  more— -I  think  about 
twenty — women;  that  just  then  they  suffered  very  much  from  cold,  and  more 
firom  bad  air,  as  they  bad  to  keep  the  windows  shut;  and  that  she  worked  from 
seven  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night.  (Imagine  it  amid  the  noise  of  twenty 
sewing-machines— the  dust  and  disagreeableness  of  material  in  the  course  of  being 
made— the  dismal  surroundings — ^the  outside  prospect  of  chimney-pots.  What  a 
life  I)  The  proprietor  of  this  paradise — the  shopkeeper — ^was  a  churchwarden,  or 
something  official,  at  the  same  church. 

''The  remedy  in  this  case  might  have  been  found  in  two  wayB.  The  curate— so 
gratefully  remembered,  but  who  could  not,  bv  reason  of  the  veil  of  poverty  and 
care  she  wore,  or  who  dared  not,  by  reason  of  his  goodishness,  have  rendered  her 
anv  help  as  to  a  sister — might  have,  in  proj^er  parish  service,  exposed  the  state  of 
things  at  the  shop,  and  ac£ed  for  subscriptions  for  the  master  of  it  to  enable  his 
servants  to  have  warmth  and  fresh  air  at  least  Or  the  man  himself,  properly 
preached  to,  made  to  give  his  work-girls  three  times  as  much  for  half  their  work, 
and  to  provide  them  a  work-room,  healthy  and  pretty.  I  am  sure  that  clergymen 
— very  ordinary  ones — might,  with  honesty,  do  bttle  miracles  like  these." 
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85.  (VII.)  The  next  two  articles  I  leave  without  comment.    Tliej  are 
iUostrationa^  needing  none,  of  false  and  true  methods  of  education. 


tt 


August  d,  1877. 

'^Dbab  Master, — You  asked  to   know  more   about  the   'bondage'  in  which 

-Goyenunent  teachen  worked — ^referrinff  to  Miss in  particular,     llie  enclosed 

(written  independently,  and  more  fulLr  than  usual,  on  that  point)  gives  just  the 
illustration  I  could  liaye  wished."  (Illustration  lost,  but  the  commentary  is  the 
essential  matter.) 

''Now  you  will  let  me  comment  upon  the  sentence  in  this  letter. — ^'I  cannot 
teach  as  if  I  were  a  machine :  I  must  put  life  into  my  work,  or  let  it  alone.'  This 
comes  at  once  to  the  spedsl  grievance,  felt  bv  all  those  of  us  (I  do  not  at  all  know 
how  many  this  includes)  who  care  for  their  cnildren.  Tk^  are  'lively,'  if  they  are 
anything^;  and  we  discover,  sooner  or  later,  that  our  one  duty  as  teachers  is  to 
crush  lue  in  every  form  aud  whenever  showing  itself.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  'Education  1/epartment'  aifM  at  this  result;  but  it  follows  inevitably  from 
the  'pressure'  put  upon  teachers  who,  crammed,  not  'trained,'  themselves  (I  speak 
from  painful  experience  as  to  the  so-called  '  Training  Colleges '),  almost  necessarily 
perpetuate  the  evil :  the  better  sort  groaning  under  it,  sbd  tiying  to  free  them« 
selves  and  their  children;  the  rest,  groaning  too.  but  accepting  their  fite,  and 

tightening  the  chains  of  those  under  them.    1  believe  Miss  would  agree  to 

this  as  too  generally  true." 

(VIII.)  "1  paid  a  visit  last  week  to  a^ed  neighbours — ^known  here  as  the 
''Old  Shepherd,^  and  the  'Old  Shepherd's  Wife.'  louly  found  the  old  lady  at 
home,  and  she  was  exceedingly  plessed  with  a  poor  little  gift  I  took  her,  aud  benn 
at  once  to  tell  me  how  well  both  she  aud  he  were  at  present.  They  look  verff  M^ 
but  that  may  be  their  hard  life,  in  this  trying  climate.  But  she  told  me  she  had 
been  more  uian  fifty  years  married,  and  had  been  so  happy  with  her  kind,  good 
man;  and  then  she  added,  so  earnestly,  'And  I'm  happy  yet—just  as  happy  as 
happy  can  be.'  They  have  never  had  any  children  themselves ;  'but  I've  had  DMms 
as  much  on  my  knee  ss  if  I'd  had  o'  my  ain,'  she  added.  For  she  first  brought  up 
a  motherless  niece  of  her  own ;  and  then,  when  she  had  married  and  died,  leaving 
one  baby  girl,  she  went  to  Edinburgh  aud  took  baby,  aud  has  reared  her,  thougn 
'she  put  on  ten  years  to  my  age,  she  was  that  fractious  and  ill  to  bring  thro  !' 
The  cnild  is  now  ten  years  old,  and  goes  to  a  Board  School  near.  They  are  well 
off  for  their  position, — ^have  a  cottage,  which  they  let  in  summer,  and  a  garden, 
well  cared  for.  Both  have  been  industrious  and  economical  all  their  lives.  And 
yet,  could  many  of  the  idler  class  declare  honestly  they  are  so  happy  and  con* 
tented?" 

24.  (IX.)  In  justice  to  the  Manchester  Corporation,  Rhadamanthus  com- 
mands me  to  print  what  they  have  got  to  say  for  themselves  anent  their 
proposed  speculation  in  Thirlmere,  adding  a  delightful  little  note  of  Mr. 
Anderson's. 

"Those  who  wish  to  further  the  scheme  answer  this  chaive  by  the  declaration 
that  they  are  but  using  prudent  foresight  with  a  view  to  future  needs.  They 
admit  the  commercial  value  of  fine  scenery  as  a  means  of  bringing  tourists  to  a 
district,  but  assert  that  when  once  this  enormous  reservoir  is  made,  many  more 
persons  will  go  to  see  it  than  would  ever  travel  in  search  of  any  beauty  of  lake  or 
mountain,  and  that  it  will,  in  point  of  feet,  greatly  enhance  the  charm  of  the 
scenery.  They  kindly,  if  not  judiciously,  promise  to  take  the  greatest  care  to 
'add  to  the  b(Miutification  of  the  surrounuings.'    If  the  little  church  of  Wythburn 
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«h6ii]d  be  submerged^  thef  will  boild  another^  of  a  prettier  pattern^  a  little  bigber 
op  tbe  bill,  and  cany  tbe  gravestoBes  up  to  a  fresb  oit  of  ground.  'The  old  road,' 
they  tbinkj  'may  be  relegated  to  the  deeps  without  a  murmur^  especially  as  it  is 
the  intention  of  tbe  Waterworks  Committee  to  substitute  [sic]  the  present  tortuous 
uiHind-down  track  by  a  straight  road,  cut  on  a  level  Ime  around  the  slopes  of 
Helvellyn.  Below  it,  the  lake,  enlarged  to  more  than  twice  its  present  dimensions, 
will  assume  a  g^ndeur  of  appearance  in  more  striking  accordance  with  its  majestic 
surroundings.'  These  lovers  of  the  picturesque  regret  feelingly  that  'the  embank- 
ment at  tbe  north  end  will  not  be  seen  from  the  highway,  in  consequence  of  the 
intervention  of  a  wooded  bill.  This,'  tbey  say,  'is  a  circumstance  which  may  be 
regretted  by  tourists  in  search  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  the  wonderful  in 
art,  as  tbe  embankment  will  be  of  stupendous  height  and  strength,  and  by 
scattering  a  few  large  boulders  over  its  nont,  and  Ranting  a  few  trees  in  the 
midst  of  them,  it  wul  be  made  to  have  an  exact  resemblance  to  its  surroundings 
if  indeed  it  does  not  approach  in  grandeur  to  its  proud  neighbour  the  Raven 
Crag,'  f^r-^Spedator.^ 

"I  have  a  translation  for  'oestrus'  in  the  connection  you  use  it  in 
For$.^  Mad  dogs  do  not  shun  water,  but  rush  to,  and  wallow  in  it,  though 
they  cannot  drink.  It  is  a  mortal  'hydrophobia'  begotten  among  the  un- 
cleansed  iniquities  of  Manchester." — (J.  Reddie  Anderson.) 

£5.  (X.)  Farther  most  precious  notes  on  the  real  causes  of  the  Indian 
Famine  :>— 

"  Exports  and  Famine. — Some  of  the  former  famines  of  India  were  famines  of 
money  rather  than  of  com,  as  we  have  pointed  out  on  several  previous  occasions. 
Now  there  is  a  veritable  famine  of  com— of  money  there  is  alwajrs  more  or  less  a 
fiunine  there,  so  far  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  is  concerned.  But  in  the 
midst  of  this  fiEonine  of  com — under  the  dreadnd  pressure  of  which  the  helpless 
people  die  by  hundreds  of  thousands — ^there  goes  on  a  considerable  exportation  of 
com,  and  it  becomes  imperatively  necessair  to  send  back  a  corresponding  quantity, 
at  hagely  enhanced  prices  for  the  profits  or  the  merchants,  and  at  the  cost  of  British 
philanthropy  and  the  national  funds.  The  force  of  folly  can  no  further  ffo !  This 
olenush  on  our  statesmanship  will  be  recorded  to  the  bewilderment  of  the  historians 
of  posterity,  who  will  be  amazed  at  our  stupidity,  and  at  the  weakness  of  the 
Government  that,  in  the  fiuse  of  a  famine  so  dreadful,  has  neither  heart  nor  power 
to  enforce  a  better  'political  economv,'  or  to  restrain  the  cupidity  which,  like  the 
unclean  vulture^  fietttens  on  death  and  decay. 

"During  the  year  1876  India  exported  to  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
3,067,236  cwt.  of  wheat.  The  significance  of  this  quantity  mil  be  apparent  when 
we  consider  that  importations  from  Germany  were  only  2,324,148  cwt,  from  Egypt 
2^223,238  cwt,  and  British  North  America  2,423,183  cwt  Russia,  which  was  at 
one  time  our  principal  granary,  exported  8,880,628  cwt,  which  shows  our  imports 
of  Indian  wheat  were  considerably  more  than  one-third  of  those  from  Russia,  while 
the  United  States  sent  us  19,323,052  cwt,  the  supply  from  India  being  about  one^ 
sixth ;  a  remarkable  result  for  a  trade  in  the  very  earliest  stages  of  its  development 

"VVith  regard  to  the  growtii  of  wheat,  it  is  important  to  observe  tfaAt  it  has 
been  confined  to  the  last  lew  vears,  and  has  been  remarkably  rapid.  It  has  in  ftct 
been  during  the  period  in  which  the  modem  famines  have  been  rife.  Not  that  we 
would  argue  that  the  export  of  wheat  and  other  grain  is  the  cause  of  fiunine. 

^  [From  an  article  entitled  "Manchester  and  the  Meres,''  September  8,  1877*] 
>  [See  Letter  82,  {  6  n.  (p.  226).] 
■  tSee  above,  p.  208.] 
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We  have  already  indicated  the  wretched  finance  of  the  ooantzy^  which  keefM  the 
agricoltoral  chissee  in  hopeless  bondage  to  the  village  usurers,  as  the  fruitful  cause. 
But  this  export  qf  com  from  a  famuhing  land  is  a  phenomenon  of  polUioal  rule  and  qf 
paternal  government,  which  it  hoe  been  reserved  for  thde  Mammon-^ricken  age  to  ilkutrate. 
No  ancient  Hateemanehip  would  have  been  guilty  of  euch  cruel  mahdminietration  or 
euch  weakness.  The  Great  Moguls  would  have  settled  the  business  in  a  sterner  and 
a  better  fiishion.  They  would  not  have  been  content  with  administering  a  few  blows 
with  a  stick  to  the  unlucky  wight  who  brought  tidings  of  disaster,  but  would  have 
peremptorilv  laid  an  emba^  on  the  export  of  com  as  a  first  necessity  in  times  of 
nmine,  and  would  have  hung  up  side  by  side  the  merchants  who  dared  to  sin 
against  a  law  so  just  and  neoesauy,  with  the  usurers  whose  exactions  paralysed 
agricultural  indus^,  and  denuded  ihe  fields  of  the  cropa  We  neither  take  the 
preventative  measures  which  the  government  of  our  predecessors  devised,  nor  do 
we^  when  the  fiamines  actually  come,  take  the  measures  of  ordinary  prudence  to 
alleviate  their  horrors.  This  is,  indeed^  the  age  of  Mammon,  and  its  licentious 
cupidity  must  not  be  restrained.  Buv  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  sell  in  the 
dearest,  is  its  invariable  maxim,  and  with  fiendish  pertinacity  it  claims  its  privilege 
among  the  dyin^  and  the  dead.  Thus  it  sweeps  off  from  the  fiunishinff  crowds  l£e 
meagre  crop  which  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  drought  and  usury,  and  it  brings  it  . 
home  to  English  ports  to  compete  with  American  importations  in  our  market^  or 
to  send  it  back  to  India  at  prices  which  yield  enormous  profits  to  the  adventurers. 
But  this  superior  wisdom,  and  this  hardened  selfishness,  is  right,  for  it  is  sanctioned 
by  Adam  Smith. 

''But  it  is  not  to  England  alone  that  this  export  is  made;  to  Ceylon,  the 
Mauritius,  and  the  West  India  Islands,  constant  shipments  are  going  on,  and  ac- 
cording to  statistics  that  are  before  us,  in  the  six  months  1873^,  nearly  380,000 
tons  of  wheat,  grain,  etc.,  were  shipped  from  Bengal  alone  to  tiie  above-named 
places — enough  to  have  filled  with  plenty,  for  two  fml  months  at  least,  the  mouths 
of  the  wretched  creatures  who  were  perishinfl;  at  that  time.  It  is  said  that  in  1873 
Ceylon  alone  imported  from  the  districts  that  are  now  &mine-stricken  7,000,000 
bushels  of  grain,  and  yet  Ceylon  is  unsurpassed  on  this  planet  as  a  fruitful  garden ; 
it  contains  about  12  or  13  millions  of  acres,  more  or  less,  of  fine  arable  land;  it 
has  a  delicious  climate,  and  abundant  rain&ll,  and  yet  it  has  less  than  a  million 
of  acres  under  grain  crop,  and  draws  its  chief  supplies  from  India,  while  the  land- 
owners refuse  to  cultivate  the  land  they  hold^  or  to  sell  the  land  they  will  not 
cultivate." — Monetary  Gazette,  Sept.  1. 

26.  ''What  is  it  that  reduces  to  insensibility  in  woman  this  Divine  instinct  of 
maternal  tenderness?  It  is  the  hardening  influences  of  Mammon,  and  the  pressure 
which  the  accursed  domination  of  the  I]^on  of  the  Mone^  power  brings  to  bear 
on  every  order  of  society.  If  it  be  a  fact  that  women,  even  in  the  ranks  of  respecta- 
bility, murder  their  unborn  infants,  it  is  because  the  pressure  of  the  time  reduces 
them  to  despair,  and  this  fearful  strain  has  its  origin  in  nothing  else  than  the 
Mammon  of  unrighteousness,  which  is  a  grinding  t3rnmny,  and  a  standing  menace 
to  the  noblest  sentiments  of  our  nature,  and  the  denrest  interests  of  society.  It 
hardens  every  heart,  extinguishes  everv  hope,  and  impels  to  crime  in  ever^r  direction. 
Nor  do  the  soft  influences  of  womaniiood,  nor  the  sanctities  of  maternity,  escape 
its  bli^ting  curse." 

"  We  quote--with  our  cordial  acknowledgment  of  the  diligence  that  has  compfled 
the  figures— frt>m  a  paper  read  by  Stephen  Bourne,  F.S.S.,  before  the  Manchester 
Statistical  Society: — 

" '  For  the  present  puipose  I  commence  with  1857,  as  being  lust  twenty  years 
back,  and  the  first  also  or  the  peaceful  era  which  followed  on  uie  termination  of 
the  Crimean  War.  In  that  year  the  total  value  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  goods 
retained  for  consumption  in  this  country  amounted  to  £164,000,000,  of  which  64 
was  for  articles  of  n>od,  82  for  raw  materials  for  manu&cture,  and  18  for  manu- 
fiu^tured  articles.    Last  year,  these  amounts  were  a  total  of  £319,000^000,  of  which 
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169  yns  for  food^  119  raw  materials^  and  41  other^  from  which  it  will  appear  that 
39  per  cent,  of  the  whole  in  the  former  y^air^  and  60  per  cent,  in  the  latter^  went 
for  food.  In  making  this  separation  of  food  from  other  articles^  it  is  not  possihle 
to  he  ahsolutely  correct^  for  so  many  suhstances  admit  of  a  twofold  use ;  take,  for 
instance^  oHve  oil,  which  is  actually  used  both  as  food  and  in  manu&ctures,  or 
the  EaX  of  animals,  which  may  appear  on  our  table  at  meal-times  for  food,  or  in 
the  shane  of  candles  to  lighten  its  darkness.  A^aui,  it  may  be  asked.  What  is 
food?  Meat  and  tobacco  are  totally  different  in  their  use  or  abuse,  but  both  enter 
the  mouth  and  are  there  oonsumea;  both,  therefore,  are  classed  under  this  head, 
together  with  wines,  spirits,  etc.  ...  As  it  would  be  unsafe  to  take  for  comparison 
the  amount  of  either  m  a  single  year,  an  average  for  the  first  and  last  three  years 
has  been  worked  out,  showing  that  whilst  the  number  of  consumers  had  increased 
firom  28^  to  32|  millions,  the  food  ftimished  from  abroad  had  advanced  from  69 
to  163,  a  growth  of  the  one  by  16,  of  the  other  by  160  per  cent.  This  means  that 
on  an  average  each  member  of  the  community  now  consumes  to  the  value  of  two 
and  a  half  times  as  much  foreign  food  as  he  did  twenty  years  back,  somewhere 
about  £6  for  £2.' "^Monetary  Gazette,  Aug.  26. 

27.  (XI.)  The  following  account  of  ''Talbot  village"  is  sent  me  in  a 
pamphlet  without  date.  I  am  desirous  of  knowing  the  present  condition 
and  likelihood  of  matters  there,  and  of  answers  to  the  questions  asked 
in  notes. 

''Talbot  Village,  whieh  is  situate  about  two  miles  to  the  north  of  Bournemouth, 
stands  on  a  high  and  breezy  level  in  Dorset,  and  on  the  confines  of  Hampshire, 
commanding  a  magnificent  view  on  all  sides. 

'  "The  enclosure  of  the  village  comprehends  about  466  acres,  of  which  160  acres 
lie  open  and  uncultivated  for  the  cattle  of  the  fiEurmers  and  recreation  of  the  cottagers 
in  the  village.  There  are  five  fiums,  (a)  with  suitable  houses  and  outhouses,  and 
nineteen  cottages,  each  of  which  has  an  acre  of  ^und  attached.  In  the  village 
stands  a  handbome  block  of  stone  buildinffs,  which  embraces  seven  distinct  and 
separate  houses,  (6)  ail  tosether  known  as  'Talbot  Almshouses.'  In  addition,  there 
is  a  school-house,  in  combination  with  an  excellent  house  and  garden  fbr  the  use 
of  the  master.  Further,  the  village  contains  a  church,  which  stands  in  a  church- 
yard of  three  acres ;  in  the  tower  of  the  church  is  a  clock  with  chimes. 

"There  is  one  house  in  the  village  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  general  shop, 
but  all  beer-houses  are  strictly  prohibited. 

"  So  much  by  way  of  brief  description  of  a  village  which  attracts  the  observation 
of  all  visitors  to  Bournemouth. 

"  Previously  to  1842,  the  whole  of  the  country  now  comprising  the  village  was 
a  wild  moor,  the  haunt  of  smugglers  and  poachers.  About  that  time  the  late  Miss 
€reoigina  Talbot,  of  Grosvenor  Square,  paid  a  visit  to  Bournemouth,  then  in  its 
infimcy.  Her  attention  was  drawn  to  the  wretched  state  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion M  the  district,  and  her  first  impulse  was  to  encourage  industry  and  affoid  them 
employment  She  first  rented  some  land,  and  set  men  (who  were  for  the  most 
part  leading  vagrant  lives)  (c)  to  work  to  improve  it.  Many  of  the  more  influential 
people  in  tne  neighbourhood  of  that  day  thought  her  views  Utopian,  and  were  dis- 
posed to  ridicule  them ;  Miss  Talbot,  however,  had  deeply  considered  the  subject, 

(aS  What  rent  is  paid  for  these  farms,  and  to  whom? 

(h)  The  "  village,  as  far  as  I  can  make  it  out,  consists  of  nineteen  cottages, 
seven  .poor-houses,  a  church,  a  schoolhouse,  and  a  shop.  If  this  be  meant  for  an 
ideal  of  the  village  of  the  future,  \a  not  the  proportion  of  poor-house  to  dwelling- 
house  somewhat  large? 

(c)  These  were  not  afterwards  taken  for  settlers,  I  suppose? 
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and  was  not  to  be  disconraged;  and  observing  bow  wretcbedly  tbe  poor  (if)  were 
boosed,  determined  to  build  suitable  cottages^  to  eacb  of  whicb  sbonld  be  attached 
an  acre  of  land.  Steadily  progressinff^  Miss  Talbot  continued  to  acquire  land^  and 
eventually  (in  addition  to  other  land  in  Hampshire)  became  the  possessor  of  the 
district  which  is  now  known  as  'Talbot  Village/  The  almshouses  before  referred 
to  were  then  built  for  the  benefit  of  the  aged  («)  of  the  district  who  had  ceased  to 
be  able  to  work,  and  the  schoolhouse  for  the  benefit  of  the  voung  of  tbe  village. 
Havinff  succeeded  in  lAjing  out  the  whole  village  to  her  satismction,  Miss  Talbc^'s 
mind  Degan  to  consider  how  these  benefits  should  be  permanently  secured  to  the 
objects  of  her  bounty;  and,  accordingly,  the  almshouses  were  endowed  by  an 
investment  in  the  Funds,  and  the  vil&ge,  with  the  almshouses,  vested  in  Lord 
Portman,  the  late  Lord  wolverton,  and  three  other  eentlemen,  and  their  successors, 
upon  trusts  in  furtherance  of  the  settlor's  views.  When  this  had  been  accomplished, 
it  became  necessary  to  provide  a  church  and  place  of  sepulture,  and  three  acres  of 
land  were  set  apart  for  the  purpose;  but  before  the  church  could  be  completed 
and  fit  for  consecration.  Miss  Talbot's  sudden  death  occurred ;  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able circumstance,  that  this  lady  was  the  first  to  be  interred  in  the  ground  she  had 
appropriated  for  buriids.  Those  who  have  visited  the  spot  cannot  have  fiuled  to 
see  the  tomb  erected  by  her  sister,  the  present  Miss  Taloot 

''This  lady  completed  the  church  and  its  various  appliances,  and  supplied  all 
that  her  sister  could  have  desired.  The  church  itself  nas  been  supidied  with  a 
heating  apparatus,  an  organ,  and  musical  service  ;  a  clock  with  chimes,  (/)  arnmffed 
for  every  day  in  the  week ;  a  pulpit  of  graceful  proportions,  and  an  ancient  font 
brought  from  Rome.  On  the  mterior  walls  of  the  church  have  been  placed  texts 
of  Scripture,  revised  and  approved  by  Wilbei^rce,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
Stanley,  Dean  of  Westminster. 

"Before  concluding  a  brief  account  of  'Talbot  Village,'  we  must  add  that  the 
whole  is  managed  by  trustees,  under  the  judicious  and  far-seeing  views  of  the 
founder.  The  rent  of  each  cotta^  and  garden  is  limited  to  £6  per  annum,  free 
of  rates  and  taxes,  and  no  lodger  is  allowed,  so  that  there  may  be  no  possible  over^ 
crowding.  Tbe  objecte  of  the  almshouses  are  strictly  defined,  and  rules  regulating 
the  inmates  are  to  be  found  on  the  walls.  To  sum  up  the  whole,  ever\Hthing  has 
been  devised  by  Miss  Georgina  Talbot,  seconded  by  tiie  present  Miss  Talb^,  to 
ensure  a  contented,  virtuous,  and  happy  community. 

"  It  is  an  instance  of  success  attending  the  self-denying  efforte  of  a  most  estim* 
able  lady,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  prove  an  incentive  to  others  to  'go  and  do 
likewise. 

''M.    KUIP-WIMH, 

''One  qf  the  Tnuteee" 

(d)  What  poor?  and  what  wages  are  now  paid  by  tbe  fiumers  to  the  eotlagers? 

(e)  If  for  the  benefit  of  the  dettUuU,  it  had  been  well ;  but  the  aged  are,  in 
right  human  life,  the  chief  treasure  of  tiie  household. 

(/)  The  triumphant  mention  of  this  possession  of  the  village  twice  over,  induces 
me  to  hope  the  chimes  are  in  tune.  I  see  it  asserted  in  a  Dook  which  seems  of 
good  authority  that  chimes  in  England  are  not  usually  required  to  possess  this 
merit.  ^  But  oetter  things  are  surely  in  store  for  us ! — see  last  article  of  Coiv»- 
spondence. 

^  [Ruskin  probably  refers  to  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe's  Practical  Remarks  on 
Belfries  and  Ringers,  1850,  where  at  p.  10  "miserable  work"  in  jangling  bells  is 
spoken  of  as  too  f^quent  in  England.  It  was  not  a  new  fiault,  ror  the  Rev.  W. 
C.  Lukis,  in  his  Account  of  Church  BeliSf  1857,  p.  40,  cites  a  foreign  traveller,  Paul 
Hentzner  (1550-1560),  who  says  the  "people  of  England  are  va&y  fond  of  great 
noises  that  fill  the  ear,  such  as  firing  of  cannon,  beating  of  drums,  and  the  ringing 
of  bells."] 
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I  beg  that  it  may  be  understood  that  in  asking  for  farther  information 
on  these  matters,  I  have  no  intention  whatever  of  decrying  Miss  Talbot's 
design ;  and  I  shall  be  sincerely  glad  to  know  of  its  ultimate  success.  Bat 
it  is  of  extreme  importance  that  a  lady's  plaything,  if  it  should  turn  out 
to  be  nothing  more,  should  not  be  mistaken  for  a  piece  of  St  George's 
work,  nor  cast  any  discredit  on  that  work  by  its  possible  failure. 

28.  (XII.^  Fors  is  evidently  in  great  good-humour  with  me,  just  now; 
see  what  a  lovely  bit  of  illustration  of  Skenic  Threnodia,  brought  to  final 
perfection,  she  sends  me  to  fill  the  gap  in  this  page  with : — 

• 

''Here's  a  good  thing  for  .Fbrt.^  A  toUmg-macidne  has  been  erected  at  the 
Ealing  cemetery  at  the  cost  of  £80,  and  seems  to  ffive  universal  satisfiustion.  It 
was  ciuealated  that  this  method  of  doing  things  would  (at  300  funerals  a  year),  be 
in  the  long  run  cheaper  than  paying  a  man  Uireepence  an  hour  to  ring  the  bell. 
Thus  we  moom  lor  the  departedl—L  J.  H."* 

^  [Raskin  used  the  ''good  thing"  in  his  Oxford  lectures  also:  see  Beading^  in 
'*  Modem  Painters;*  §  7  (Vol.  XXU.  p.  610).] 

'  [Lftovenoe  Hilliard ;  for  whom,  see  Vol.  XTTT.  p.  400,  and  VoL  XXY.  p.  xxiv.} 


LETTER  84 
THE    LAST    WORDS    OF   THE    VIRGIN 


"They  havb  no  wine." 
"Whatsoever  He  saith  unto  you,  do  it."* 

Brantwood,  29<A  Oct.,  IB77. 

1.  These,  the  last  recorded  words  of  the  Mother  of  Christ, 
and  the  only  ones  recorded  during  the  period  of  His 
ministry  (the  "desiring  to  see  thee***  being  told  Him  by 
a  stranger's  lips),  I  will  take,  with  due  pardon  asked  of 
faithful  Protestant  readers,  for  the  motto,  since  they  are 
the  sum,  of  all  that  I  have  been  permitted  to  speak,  in 
God's  name,  now  these  seven  years/ 

The  first  sentence  of  these  two,  contains  the  appeal  of 
the  workman's  wife,  to  her  son,  for  the  help  of  the  poor 
of  all  the  earth. 

The  second,  the  conmiand  of  the  Lord's  mother,  to  the 
people  of  all  the  earth,  that  they  should  serve  the  Lord. 

2.  This  day  last  year,  I  was  walking  with  a  dear  friend,* 
and  resting  long,  laid  on  the  dry  leaves,  in  the  sunset,  under 
the  vineyard-trellises  of  the  little  range  of  hills  which,  five 
miles  west  of  Verona,  look  down  on  the  Lago  di  Garda  at 
about  the  distance  from  its  shore  that  Cana  is  from  the 
Lake  of  Galilee ;— (the  Madonna  had  walked  to  the  bridal 
some  four  miles  and  a  half).  It  was  a  Sunday  evening, 
golden  and  calm;  all  the  vine  leaves  quiet;  and  the  soft 
clouds  held  at  pause  in  the  west,  round  the  mountains  that 

^  [John  ii.  3,  6.1 

'  [Luke  Tiii.  20.] 

*  [Sinee  the  commenoement  of  FonA 

«  [Perhaps  Mr.  C.  H.  Moore  (for  whom^  see  VoL  XXIV.  p.  xlL),  as  on  tho 
envelope  containing  the  MS.  of  this  Letter  Riiskin  wrote^  '^MS.  of  last  Zort 
CUnrigera  of  the  s^en  years,  kept  for  Mr.  C.  Moore."] 
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Virgil  knew  so  well,  blue  above  the  level  reeds  of  Mineio.* 
But  we  had  to  get  under  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  lie 
down  under  cover,  as  if  avoiding  an  enemy's  fire,  to  get 
out  of  hearing  of  the  discordant  practice  in  fanfaronade, 
of  the  military  recruits  of  the  village, — ^modern  Italy,  under 
the  teaching  of  the  Marsyas^  of  Mincio,  delighting  herself 
on  the  Lord's  day  in  that,  doubtless,  much  civilized,  but  far 
from  mellifluous,  manner;  triumphing  that  her  monasteries 
were  now  for  the  most  part  turned  into  barracks,  and  her 
chapels  into  stables.  We,  for  our  own  part,  in  no  wise 
exultant  nor  exhilarated,  but  shrinking  down  under  the 
shelter  of  the  hill,  and  shadows  of  its  fruitful  roofs,  talked, 
as  the  sun  went  down. 

8.  We  talked  of  the  aspect  of  the  village  which  had 
sent  out  its  active  life,  marching  to  these  new  melodies; 
and  whose  declining  life  we  had  seen  as  we  drove  through 
it,  half-an-hour  before.  An  old,  far-straggling  village,  its 
main  street  following  the  brow  of  the  hill,  with  gardens  at 
the  backs  of  the  houses,  looking  towards  the  sacred  moun- 
tains and  the  uncounted  towers  of  purple  Verona. 

If  ever  peace,  and  joy,  and  sweet  life  on  earth  might 
be  possible  for  men,  it  is  so  here,  and  in  such  places, — ^few, 
on  the  wide  earth,  but  many  in  the  bosom  of  infinitely 
blessed,  infinitely  desolate  Italy.  Its  people  were  sitting  at 
their  doors,  quietly  working — the  women  at  least, — ^the  old 
men  at  rest  behind  them.  A  worthy  and  gentle  race;  but 
utterly  poor,  utterly  untaught  the  things  that  in  this  world 
make  for  their  peace.'  Taught  anciently,  other  things,  by 
the  steel  of  Ezzelin ;  *  taught  anew  the  same  lesson,  by  the 
victor  of  Areola,  and  the  vanquished  of  Solferino,^ — and  the 
supreme  evil  risen  ion  the  ruin  of  both. 

There  they  sate — ^the  true  race  of  Northern  Italy,  mere 


pompare  VoL  XXIV.  p.  466  and  n.] 
'See  above,  p.  271.] 
See  Romans  ziv.  19.1 
[See  Vol.  XXVn.  p.  241.] 

'For  Napoleon'8  Tictory  at  Areola  (1796),  see  Vol.  XVI.  p.  67  n. ;  for  another 
mention  of  the  defeat  of  the  Auttrians  at  Solforino  (1869)^  VoL  XXVH  p.  320.] 
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prey  for  the  vulture, — ^patient,  silent,  hopeless,  careless:  in- 
finitude of  accustomed  and  bewildered  sorrow  written  in 
every  line  of  their  faces,  unnerving  every  motion  of  their 
hands,  slackening  the  spring  in  all  their  limbs.  And  their 
blood  has  been  poured  out  like  water,  age  after  age,  and 
risen  round  the  wine-press,  even  to  the  horse-bridles.^  And 
of  the  peace  on  earth,  and  the  goodwill  towards  men,^ 
which  He  who  trod  the  wine-press  alone,  and  of  the  people 
there  was  none  with  Him' — died  to  bring  them,  they  have 
heard  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear, — ^their  eyes  have  not  seen. 
"They  have  no  wine.'* 

4.  But  He  Himself  has  been  always  with  them,^  though 
they  saw  Him  not,  and  they  have  had  the  deepest  of  His 
blessings.  "Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet 
have  believed."'^  And  in  the  faith  of  these,  and  such  as 
these, — ^in  the  voiceless  religion  and  uncomplaining  duty  of 
the  peasant  races,  throughout  Europe, — is  now  that  Church 
oa  earth,  against  which  the  gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevaiL^ 
And  on  the  part  taken  in  ministry  to  them,  or  in  oppress- 
ing them,  depends  now  the  judgment  between  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked  servant,  which  the  Lord,  who  has  so  long 
delayed  His  coming,  will  assuredly  now,  at  no  far-o£F  time, 
require. 

"But  and  if  that  servant  shall  say  in  his  heart,  'My 
Lord  delayeth  His  coming'^ — 

Shall  I  go  on  writing? — We  have  all  read  the  passage 
so  often  that  it  falls  on  our  thoughts  unfelt,  as  if  its  words 
were  dead  leaves.  We  will  write  and  read  it  more  slowly 
to-day — so  please  you. 

5.  "  Who  then  is  a  faithful  and  wise  servant  whom  his 

^  [See  Reyelation  xiv.  20.] 

*  Liike  ii.  14.] 

*  Itaiah  Ixiii.  3.] 

«   See  Matthew  xxviiL  20.] 
■   John  xz.  29.] 

*  Compare  Matthew  xvi.  18.] 

«  [See  Matthew  xxiv.  48,  though  Ruakin  here  gives  St  Lake's  venion  (zii.  45).] 
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Lord  hath  made  ruler  over  His  household,  to  give  them 
their  meat  in  due  season?"^ 

Over  His  household, — He  probably  having  His  eyes  upon 
it,  then,  whether  you  have  or  not.  But  He  has  made  you 
ruler  over  it,  that  you  may  give  it  meat,  in  due  season. 
Meat — ^literally,  first  of  alL  And  that  seasonably,  according 
to  laws  of  duty,  and  not  of  chance.  You  are  not  to  leave 
such  giving  to  chance,  still  less  to  take  advantage  of  chance, 
and  buy  the  meat  when  meat  is  cheap,  that  you  may  ''in 
due  season"  sell  it  when  meat  is  dear.  You  don't  see  that 
in  the  parable?  No,  yo)i  cannot  find  it.  Tis  not  in  the 
bond.^  You  will  find  something  else  is  not  in  the  bond 
too,  presently. 

But  at  least  this  is  plain  enough,  that  you  are  to  give 
meat — when  it  is  due.  ''Yes,  spiritual  meat — but  not 
mutton  "  ?  Well,  then—dine  first  on  spiritual  meat  yourself. 
Whatever  is  on  your  own  table,  be  it  spiritual  or  fieshly,  of 
that  you  are  to  distribute ;  and  are  made  a  ruler  that  you  may 
distribute,  and  not  live  only  to  consume.  You  say  I  don't 
speak  plain  English,  and  you  don't  understand  what  I  mean. 
It  doesn't  matter  what  I  mean, — ^but  if  Christ  hasn't  put  that 
plain  enough  for  you — ^you  had  better  go  learn  to  read. 

6.  "Blessed  is  that  servant  whom  his  Lord,  when  He 
Cometh,  shall  find  so  doing.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that 
He  shall  make  him  ruler  over  all  His  goods."' 

A  vague  hope,  you  think,  to  act  upon?  Well,  if  you 
only  act  on  such  hope,  you  will  never  either  know,  or  get, 
what  it  means.  No  one  but  Christ  can  tell  what  all  His 
goods  are;  and  you  have  no  business  to  mind,  yet;  for  it 
is  not  the  getting  of  these,  but  the  doing  His  work,  that 
you  must  care  for  yet  awhile.  Nevertheless,  at  spare  times, 
it  is  no  harm  that  you  wonder  a  little  where  He  has  gone 
to,  and  what  He  is  doing ;  and  He  has  given  you  at  least 
some  hint  of  that,  in  another  place. 

"  Let  your  loins  be  girded  about,  and  your  lights  burning, 

1  TMatiheir  xzir.  46.] 

*  [Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iv.  ic.  1.] 

•  [Matthew  zxir.  46,  47.] 

XXIX.  T 
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and  ye  yourselves  like  unto  m^i  that  wait  for  their  Lord, 
when  He  shall  return  from  the  wedding.''^  Nor  a  hint  of 
it  merely,  but  you  may  even  hear,  at  quiet  times,  sonle 
murmur  and  syllabling  of  its  music  in  the  distance — ^'The 
Spirit,  and  the  Bride,  say,  Come.''^ 

7.  *'But  and  if  that  evil  servant  shall  say  in  his  heart, 
*  My  Lord  delayeth  His  coming,'  and  shall  begin  to  smite  his 
fellow-servants,  and  to  eat  and  drink  with  the  drunken "  * 

To  ^' smite'' — ^too  fine  a  word:  it  is,  quite  simply,  to 
^* strike" — ^that  same  verb  which  evory  Eton  boy  used  to 
have  (and  mercifully)  smitten  into  him* — ^You  smite  nobody 
now — boy  or  man — ^for  their  good,  and  spare  the  rod  of 
correction.  But  you  smite  unto  death  with  a  will.  What 
is  the  ram  of  an  ironclad  for? 

'*  To  eat  and  drink  mth  the  drunken.**  Not  drunk  him- 
self—the upper  servant ;  too  well  bred,  he ;  but  counte- 
nancing the  drink  that  does  not  overcome  him, — a  goodly 
public  tapstw;  charging  also  the  poor  twenty-two  shillings 
for  half-a-crown's  worth  of  the  drink  he  draws  for  them;^ 
boasting  also  of  the  prosperity  of  the  house  under  his 
management/  So  many  bottles,  at  least,  his  chief  butler- 
hood  can  show  emptied  out  of  his  Lord's  cellar, — ^'and 
shall  be  exalted  to  hcmour,  and  for  ever  give  the  cup  into 
Pharaoh's  hand,"  he  thinks/  Not  lascivious,  he,  but  fraidc 
in  fellowship  with  all  lasciviousness — a  goodly  speaker  after 
Manchester  Banquet,*  and  cautious  not  to  add,  personally, 
dnmkenness  to  Thirlmere  thirst^ 

*  Compare  descriptioii  in  For*,  October,  1871,*  of  the  ''Entire  Qerklj 
or  Learned  Company/'  and  tlie  panage  in  Mtmera  Pukerii  then  referred 
to  [i  159]> 

^  [Lake  xu.  36,  36.]  <  [Revelatum  zzii.  17.1 

*  [Matthew  xxiv.  48,  48.] 

^  [For  other  referenees  to  this  ealenlation  (in  which  Rnaldn  ttatw  the  augmen- 
tation  of  price  •omewhat  differently  in  diftrent  pbMe8)j  tee  VoL  X2LVU.  p.  488 ; 
Vol.  XXvm.  p.  644 ;  and  above,  p.  22.] 

■  [Compare  Letter  12,  {  24  (Vol.  ZXVIL  p.  216).] 

*  See  Geneeit  zL] 

'  nPor  the  Manchester  banqnety  see  above,  p.  274  n.  For  other  references  to 
the  Manchester  Corporation's  waterworks  at  Thirlmere,  see  VoL  Aill,  p.  617  a- ; 
VoL  XXIL  p.  631 ;  and  in  this  volume,  pp.  162»  224,  346,  374.] 

*  [Letter  10,  |  13  (VoL  XXVIL  p.  174).] 
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''The  Lord  of  that  servant  shall  come  in  a  day  when 
he  looketh  not  for  Him,  and  in  an  hour  that  he  is  not 
aware  of.  And  shall  cut  him  asunder,  and  shall  appoint 
him  his  portion  with  the  hypocrites;  there  shall  be  weeping 
and  gnashing  of  teeth. ''^ 

"Cfrf  Mm  asunder ^ 

8.  Read  now  this — ^mighty  among  the  foundational  words 
of  Human  Law,  showing  forth  the  Divine  Law: 

'^Tum  TuUus,  .  .  .  Meti  Snffeti,  inquit,  si  ipse  disoere  posses  fidem  ac 
foedera  servare,  vivo  ttbi  ea  disciplioa  a  me  adhibita  esset;  nunc,  quoniam 
tuiun  insanabile  ingeniiim  est,  tu  tuo  suppUcio  doce  humanum  genus  ea 
sancta  credere  quae  a  te  violata  sunt  Ut  igitur  paulo  ante,  animum  inter 
Fidenatem  Romanamque  rem  andpitem  gessisti,  ita  jam  corpus  passim 
distrahendum  dabis."^ 

9,  And  after,  this: — 

''But  there  brake  off;  for  one  had  caught  mine  eye, 
Fix'd  to  a  cross  with  three  stakes  on  the  ground  : 
He,  when  He  saw  me,  writhed  Himself  throughout 
Distorted,  ruffling  with  deep  sighs  His  beard. 
And  Catalano,  who  thereof  was  'ware. 
Thus  spake:  'That  pierced  spirit,  whom  intent 
Thou  view'st,  was  He  who  gave  the  Pharisees 
Counsel,  that  it  were  fitting  for  one  man 
To  suffer  for  the  people.     He  doth  lie 
Transverse;  nor  any  passes,  but  Him  first 
Behoves  make  feeling  trial  how  each  weighs. 
In  straits  like  this  along  the  foss  are  placed 
The  father  of  His  consort,  and  the  rest 
Partakers  in  that  counsel,  seed  of  ill 
And  sorrow  to  the  Jews.'    I  noted,  then. 
How  Virgil  gased  with  wonder  upon  Him, 
Thus  abjectly  extended  on  the  cross 
In  banishment  eternal"' 

^  rMatthew  xxir.  M,  51.] 

*  [''Then  said  Tullus  (Hostilius,  King  of  Rome,  to  the  Alban  dictator)— Metius 
SufletiQS,  if  thou  thyself  couldst  learn  to  keep  £uth  and  covenants,  that  teaching 
I  should  hare  given  thee,  and  tbou  shouldst  live.  Now,  since  thy  heart  is  incur- 
ably evil,  do  thou  by  thy  punishment  teach  the  world  to  hold  saered  that  which 
thou  hast  dishonoured.  Whereas,  therefore,  a  while  since,  thy  mind  was  divided 
betwixt  Fidena  and  Rome,  so  now  shidl  thy  body  be  divided  and  drawn  asunder" 
{JJi!r!>  1*  23).— rfoiuAi/lon  Ay  IT.  Q.  Cfomngufood  in  the  SmtUl  AHftsn  ^  "JFbiv," 
vol  iv.  p.  262.] 

•  [Gary*'  translation  of  Dante's  li^mo,  zxiii.  112-129.1 
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10.  And  after,  this: — 

''Who,  e'en  in  words  unfetter'd,  might  at  full 
Tell  of  the  woands  and  blood  that  now  I  saw^ 
Though  he  repeated  oft  the  tale?    No  tongue 
So  vast  a  theme  could  equal,  speech  and  thought 
fioth  impotent  alike.     If>  in  one  band 
Collected,  stood  the  people  all,  whoe'er 
Pour'd  on  Apulia's  fateful^  soil  their  blood. 
Slain  by  the  Trojans;  and  in  that  long  war 
When  of  the  rings  the  measured  booty  made 
A  pile  so  high,  as  Rome's  historian  writes 
Who  errs  not;  with  the  multitude,  that  felt 
The  girding  force  of  Guiscard's  Norman  steel, 
And  those,  the  rest,  whose  bones  are  gathered  yet 
At  Ceperano,  there  where  treachery 
Branded  th'  Apulian  name,  or  where  beyond 
Thy  walls,  O  Tagliacozxo,  without  arms 
The  old  Alardo  conquer'd : — ^and  his  limbs 
One  were  to  show  transpierced,  another  his 
Clean  lopt  away, — a  spectacle  like  this 
Were  but  a  thing  of  nought,  to  the  hideous  sight 
Of  the  ninth  chasm. 

Without  doubt, 
I  saw,  and  yet  it  seems  to  pass  before  me, 
A  headless  trunk,  that  even  as  the  rest 
Of  the  sad  flock  paced  onward.     By  the  hair 
It  bore  the  sever'd  member,  lantern-wise 
Pendent  in  hand,  which  look'd  at  us,  and  said, 
'Woe's  me!'     The  spirit  lighted  thus  himself; 
And  two  there  were  in  one,  and  one  in  two: 
How  that  may  be,  he  knows  who  ordereth  so."' 

11.  I  have  no  time  to  translate  **him  who  errs  not,"* 
nor  to  comment  on  the  Dante, — ^whoso  readeth,  let  him 
understand,' — only  this,  much,  that  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
priest  who  counselled  that  the  King  of  the  Jews  should 

*  ''Che  non  erra."  I  never  till  now,  in  reading  this  passage  for  my 
present  purpose,  noticed  these  wonderful  words  of  Dante's,  spoken  of  Liv^'. 
True,  in  the  grandest  sense. 


^  [''Fortunata  terra."    Here  Ruakin  altera  Gary's  <' happy"  to  ''fiitefol":  see 
Gary's  note  on  the  passage.! 

*  [Gary's  translation  of  Dante's  Inferno,  zzviU.  1-21,  113-121.] 

*  [Matthew  zziv.  15.] 
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die  for  the  people,^  and  the  division  of  heart  in  the  evil 
statesman  who  raised  up  son  against  father  in  the  earthly 
kingship  of  England,*  are  for  ever  types  of  the  hypocrisy 
of  tiie  Pharisee  and  Scribe,— penetrating,  through  the  Church 
of  the  nation,  and  the  Scripture  or  Press  of  it,  into  the 
whole  body  politic  of  it;  cutting  it  verily  in  sunder,  as  a 
house  divided  against  itself;  and  appointing  for  it,  with  its 
rulers,  its  portion — ^where  there  is  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth." 

12,  Now,  therefore,  if  there  be  any  God,  and  if  there 
be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  truth,  choose  ye  this 
day,  rulers  of  men, 'whom  you  will  serve."  Your  hypocrisy 
is  not  in  pretending  to  be  what  you  are  not;  but  in  being 
in  the  uttermost  nature  of  you — ^Nothing — but  dead  bodies 
in  coffins  suspended  between  Heaven  and  Earth,  God  and 
Mammon. 

If  the  Lord  be  God,  follow  Hun;  but  if  Baal,  then 
foUow  him.^  You  would  fiEtin  be  respectful  to  Baal,  keep 
smooth  with  Belial,  dine  with  Moloch,  sup,  with  golden 
spoon  of  sufficient  length,  with  Beelzebub; — and  kiss  the 
Master^  to  bid  Him  good-night.  Nay,  even  my  kind  and 
honest  friends  make,  all  of  them,  answer  to  my  message: 
'<  I  have  bought  a  piece  of  ground,  and  I  must  go  and  see 
it — Suffisr  me  first  to  bury  my  father. — I  have  married  a 
wife — ^have  not  I  to  keep  her  and  my  children  first  of  all? 
Behold,  I  cannot  come."'^ 

18.  So  after  this  seventh  year,^  I  am  going  out  into  the 
highways  and  hedges :  ^  but  now  no  more  with  expostulation. 
I  have  wearied  myself  in  the  fire  enough ;  and  now,  under 

*  Read  the  story  of  Henry  II.  in  Fori,  March  1871.^ 


John  xi.  49,  60.] 

'Matthew  xii.  26 ;  xxiv.  61.] 

'Joehua  xziv.  16.] 

I  Kings  xviii.  21.] 

See  KUtthew  xxvL  48,  49.] 

See  Luke  ziv.  18,  20.] 

Sinoe  the  commencement  of  /br#.] 

See  Matthew  zxii.  9.] 

iUtter  3,  §  9  (Vol.  XXVIL  pp.  62-63).] 
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the  wild  roses  and  traveller's  joy  of  the  lane  hedges,  will 
take  what  rest  may  be,  in  my  pilgrimage. 

I  thought  to  have  finished  my  blameful  work  before 
now,^  but  Fors  would  not  have  it  so; — now,  1  am  well 
convinced  she  will  let  me  follow  the  peaceful  way  towards 
the  pleasant  hills.  Henceforth,  the  main  work  of  Fors  will 
be  ccmstructive  only;  and  I  shall  allow  in  the  text  of  it 
no  syllable  of  complaint  or  scom.^  Wh^i  notable  public 
abuses  or  sins  are  brought  to  my  knowledge,  I  will  bear 
witness  against  them  simply,  laying  the  evidence  of  them 
open  in  my  Correspondence,  but  sifted  before  it  is  printed; 
following  up  myself,  the  while,  in  plain  directions,  or  happy 
studies,  St.  Grcorge's  separate  work,  and  lessoning. 

Separate,  I  say  once  more,  it  must  be;^  and  cannot 
become  work  at  aU  until  it  is  so.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
world-wide  monastery;  protesting,  by  patient,  not  violent, 
deed,  and  fearless,  yet  henceforward  unpassionate,  word, 
against  the  evil  of  this  our  day,  till  in  its  heart  and  force 
it  be  ended. 

14.  Of  which  evil  I  here  resume  the  entire  assertion 
made  in  Fora^  up  to  this  time,  in  few  words. 

All  social  eidls  and  religious  errors  arise  out  of  the 
pillage  .of  the  labourer  by  the  idler:  the  idler  leaving  him 
only  enough  to  live  on  (and  even  that  miserably*),  and 
taking  all  the  rest  of  the  produce  of  his  work  to  spend  in 
his  own  luxury,  or  in  the  toys  with  which  he  beguiles  his 
idleness. 

And  this  is  done,  and  has  from  time  immemorial  been 
done,  in  all  so-called  civilized,  but  in  reality  corrupted, 
countries, — ^first  by  the  landlords;  then,  under  their  direc- 
tion, by  the  three  chief  so-called  gentlemanly  '^  professions,** 

*  **  Maintain  him — ytis — ^but  how  } " — question  asked  of  me  by  a  woik- 
ing  girl,  long  ago.* 

^  [See  the  Introduction,  above,  p.  xxi.] 
<  [But  see  later,  p.  861.] 

>  P^ot  by  the  formation  of  "separate  institutions"  (VoL  XXVIIL  p.  643X  but 
in  separation  from  "the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness"  (tM.,  p.  642).] 
*  \Bee  Unto  tkit  LaH,  {  80  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  106).] 
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of  soldier,  lawyer,  and  priest ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  merchant 
and  usurer.  The  landlord  pillages  by  direct  force,  seizing 
the  land,  and  saying  to  the  labourer.  You  shall  not  live  on 
this  earth,  but  shall  here  die,  unless  you  give  me  all  the 
fruit  of  your  labour  but  your  bare  living: — ^the  soldier 
pillages  by  persuading  the  peasantry  to  %ht,  and  then 
getting  himself  paid  for  skill  in  leading  them  to  death: — 
the  lawyar  pUlages  by  prolonging  their  personal  quarrels 
with  marketable  ingenuity;  and  the  priest  by  selling  the 
Grospel,  and  getting  paid  for  theatrical  displays  of  it."^  All 
this  has  to  cease,  inevitably  and  totally :  Peace,  Justice,  and 
the  Word  of  Grod  must  be  given  to  the  people,  not  sold. 
And  these  can  only  be  given  by  a  true  Hierarchy  and 
Royalty,  beginning  at  the  throne  of  Gkxl,  and  descending, 
by  sacred  stair  let  down  from  heaven,^  to  bless  and  keep 
all  the  Holy  creatures  of  God,  man  and  beast,  and  to 
condemn  and  destroy  the  unholy.  And  in  this  Hierarchy 
and  Royalty  all  the  servants  of  Grod  have  part,  being  made 
priests  and  kings  to  Him,^  that  they  may  feed  His  people 
with  food  of  angels  and  food  of  men;'  teaching  the  word 
of  God  with  power,  and  breaking  and  pouring  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Bread  and  Wine  from  house  to  house,  in  remem« 
brance  of  Christ,  and  in  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart ;^ 
the  priest's  function  at  the  altar  and  in  the  tabernacle,  at 
one  end  of  the  village,  being  only  holy  in  the  fulfilment 
of  the  deacon's  function  at  the  table  and  in  the  tabema,  at 
the  other.' 

And  so,  out  of  the  true  earthly  kingdom,  in  fulness  of 
time,  shall  come  the  heava[dy  kingdom,  when  the  tabernacle 

*  Compare  Unio  this  Lagi,  §  21.^  The  three  professioiis  said  there  to 
be  "necessary"  are  the  pastor's,  physician's,  and  merchant's.  The  ''pastor" 
is  the  Giver  of  Meat,  whose  office  I  now  explain  in  its  ftdness. 

^  [See  Geneds  xxviii.  12.] 
'  rRevelmtion  i.  6.] 

*  [Compure  Letter  74  (above,  p.  36).] 
«  rActs  ii.  46.] 

•  [ComiNure  Letters  86,  |  5  (Vol  XXVU.  p.  671);  83»  f  16,  and  93,  f  » 
(pp.  272,  474VL 

•  [VoL  Xm  p.  39.] 
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of  God  shall  be  with  men;^  no  priest  needed  more  for 
ministry,  because  all  the  earth  will  be  Temple;  nor  bread 
nor  wine  needed  more  for  mort4d  food,  or  fading  memory, 
but  the  water  of  life  given  to  him  that  is  athirst,^  and  the 
fruits  of  the  trees  of  healing.' 

15.  Into  which  kingdom  that  we  may  enter,  let  us  read 
now  the  last  words  of  the  King  when  He  left  us  for  His 
Bridal,  in  which  is  the  direct  and  practical  warning  of 
which  the  parable  of  the  Servant  was  the  shadow. 

It  was  given,  as  you  know,  to  Seven  Churches,  that 
live  no  more, — ^they  having  refused  the  word  of  His  lips, 
and  been  consumed  by  the  sword  of  His  lips.  Yet  to  all 
men  the  command  remains — He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 
hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  Churches.^ 

They  lie  along  the  hills,  and  across  the  plain,  of  Lydia, 
sweeping  in  one  wide  curve  like  a  flight  of  birds  or  a 
swirl  of  cloud — (if  you  draw  them  by  themselves  on  the 
map  you  will  .see) — all  of  them  either  in  Lydia  itself,  or 
on  the  frontier  of  it :  in  nature,  Lydian  all — ^richest  in  gold, 
delicatest  in  luxury,  softest  in  music,  tenderest  in  art,  of 
the  then  world.  They  unite  the  capacities  and  felicities  of 
the  Asiatic  and  the  Greek:  had  the  last  message  of  Christ 
been  given  to  the  Churches  in  Greece,  it  would  have  been 
to  Europe  in  imperfect  age;  if  to  the  Churches  in  S3rria, 
to  Asia  in  imperfect  age: — ^written  to  Lydia,  it  is  written 
to  the  world,  and  for  ever. 

16.  It  is  written  '*to  the  Angels  of  the  Seven  Churches."^ 
I  have  told  you  what  ''angels"  meant  to  the  Heathen.* 
What  do  you,  a  Christian,  mean  by  them?  What  is 
meant  by  them  here? 

Commonly,  the  word  is  interpreted  of  the  Bishops  of 


ltev«lmtion  zzi.  3.1 

See  John  iv.  14 ;  Revelmtion  zxL  6.] 


4 


*  [ReveUtion  zzii.  2.1 

Revelation  ii.  7.    The  sabject  of  this  Letter  from  |  15  to  the  end  is  a  oom* 


Dientary  on  Revelation  IL  and  iii.] 

•  [Revelation  i.  20.1 

•  [See  Letter  12,  §  5  (Vol  XXVU.  p.  202).] 
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these  Churches;  and  since,  in  every  living  Church,  its 
Bishop,  if  it  have  any,  must  speak  with  the  spirit  and  in 
the  authority  of  its  angel,  there  is  indeed  a  lower  and 
literal  sense  in  which  the  interpretation  is  true  (thus  I 
have  called  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  an  angel  in  Fors 
of  October,  1876^);  but,  in  the  higher  and  absolutely  true 
sense,  each  several  charge  is  here  given  to  the  Guardian 
Spirit  of  each  several  Church,  the  one  appointed  of  Heaven 
to  guide  it.  Compare  BibUotheca  Pastorum^  vol.  i..  Preface, 
^  8-5,  closing  with  the  words  of  Plato  which  I  repeat 
here:  ''For  such  cities  as  no  angel,  but  only  a  mortal, 
governs,  there  is  no  possible  avoidance  of  evil  and  pain."' 

Modem  Christians,  in  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  their 
selfishness,  think — every  mother  of  them — ^that  it  is  quite 
natural  and  likely  that  their  own  baby  should  have  an 
angel  to  take  care  of  it,  all  to  itself:  but  they  cannot 
fancy  such  a  thing  as  that  an  angel  should  take  the  liberty 
of  interfering  with  the  actions  of  a  grown-up  person, — how 
much  less  that  one  should  meddle  or  make  with  a  society 
of  grown-up  persons,  or  be  present,  and  make  any  tacit 
suggestions,  in  a  parliamentary  debate.  But  the  address 
here  to  the  angel  of  the  capital  city,  Sardis,  marks  the 
sense  clearly:  ''These  things  saith  He  which  hath  the 
Seven  Stars  in  His  right  hand,  and'"  (that  is  to  say)  "the 
Seven  Spbits  of  God."« 

And  the  charge  is  from  the  Spirit  of  God  to  each  of 
these  seven  angels,  reigning  over  and  in  the  hearts  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  believers  in  every  Church ;  followed 
always  by  the  dateless  adjuration,  "He  that  hath  an  ear, 
let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  Churches." 

17.  The  address  to  each  consists  of  four  parts : — 

First  The  assertion  of  some  special  attribute  of  the 
Lord  of  the    Chinches,  in    virtue   of  which,   and   respect 

'[Letter  70,  §  9  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  721);  a&d  see  Letter  83,  }  19,  where 
Dr.  Frager  is  cdled  ''the  Angel  of  the  Church  of  Manchester"  (above,  p.  274).] 

*  \Law$,  iv.  713.] 

'  [See  Revelation  L  16 ;  ii.  1 ;  iii.  1.  For  the  following  Bible  references,  see 
IM.,  li.  1,  11,  17,  28;  iii.  6,  13,  22.] 
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to  which.  He  specially  addresses  that  particular  body  of 
believers. 

Second.  The  laying  bare  of  the  Church's  heart,  as 
known  to  its  Lord. 

Third.  The  judgment  on  that  state  of  the  heart,  and 
promise  or  threat  of  a  future  reward  or  punishment,  assigned 
accordingly,  in  virtue  of  the  Lord's  special  attribute,  before 
allied. 

Fourth.  The  promise,  also  in  virtue  of  such  special 
attribute,  to  all  Christians  who  overcome,  as  their  Lord 
overcame,  in  the  temptation  with  which  the  Church  under 
judgment  is  contending. 

18.  That  we  may  better  understand  this  scheme,  and 
its  sequence,  let  us  take  first  the  four  divisions  of  change 
to  the  Churches  in  succession,  and  then  read  the  charges 
in  their  detail.^ 

(I.)  Ephesus. 

The  Attribute. — ^That  holdeth  the  seven  stars,  and 
walketh  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candle- 
sticks. 

The  Declaration. — ^Thou  hast  left  thy  first  love. 

The  Judgment. — I  will  move  thy  candlestick  out  of 
his  place,  except  thou  repent. 

The  Promise. — (Always,  "to  him  that  overoometh.") 
I  will  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life. 

(II.)  Smyrna. 

The  Attribute. — The  First  and  the  Last,  which  was 

dead,  and  is  alive. 
The    Declaration. — I    know    thy    sorrow, — and  thy 

patience. 
The  Judgment. — Be  thou  faithful  to  death,  and    I 

will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life. 
The  Promise. — He  shall  not  be  hurt  of  the  second 

death. 

*  [Ther«  are  notes,  partly  used  in  the  following  analysisi  in  Roskiii's  diary  of  18M.] 
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(III.)  Pebgamos. 

The  Attribute. — ^He  which    hath   the    sharp    sword 

with  two  edges. 
The  JDeclaraiUm. — ^Thou  hast  there  them  that  hold 

the  doctrine  of  Balaam. 
The  Judgment. — I  will  fight  against  thee  with  the 

sword  of  my  mouth. 
The  JPrcfiTMe. — I  will  give  him  to  eat  of  the  hidden 

manna. 

(IV.)  Thyatira. 

The  Attribute. — ^That  hath  His  eyes  like  a  flame  of 

fire. 
The  Declaration. — Thou  sulScrest  that  woman  Jezebel. 
The  Judgment. — I  will  kill  her  children  with  death. 
The  Promise. — I  wiU  give  him  the  morning  star. 

(V.)  Sabdis. 

The    Attritnae.—TbBt    hath    the    seven    Spirits    of 

God. 
jne  Declaration. — ^Thou  hast  a  few  names,  even  in 

Sardis. 
The  Judgment. — They  shall  walk  with  me  in  white, 

for  they  are  worthy. 
The  Promise.— '1  will  confess    his  name    before  my 

Father  and  His  angels. 

(VI.)  Philadelphia. 

The  Attribute. — He  that  hath  the  key  of  David. 
The   Declaration. — I   have  set  before  thee  an  open 

door. 
The  Judgment. — I  will  keep  thee  from  the  hour  of 

temptation. 
The  lVo97M^.— He  shall  go  out  of  my  temple  no 

more. 
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(VII.)  Laodicea. 

The  Attribute. — The  Beginning  of  the  Creation  of 

God. 
The  Declaration. — Thou  art  poor  and  miserable. 
The  Judgment. — Behold,   I   stand  at   the  door  and 

knock. 
The  Promise. — I  will  grant  him  to  sit  with  Me  in 

My  throne. 

19.  Let  us  now  read  the  charges  in  their  detail,  that 
we  may  understand  them  as  they  are  given  to, ourselves. 

Observe,  first,  they  all  begin  with  the  same  words,  "  I 
know  thy  works."  ^ 

Not  even  the  maddest  and  blindest  of  Antinomian 
teachers  could  have  eluded  the  weight  of  this  fact,  but 
that,  in  the  following  address  to  each  Church,  its  "work" 
is  spoken  of  as  the  state  of  its  heart. 

Of  which  the  interpretation  is  nevertheless  quite  simple ; 
namely,  that  the  thing  looked  at  by  God  first,  in  every 
Christian  man,  is  his  work ; — without  that,  there  is  no  more 
talk  or  thought  of  him.  "  Cut  him  down — ^why  cumbereth 
he  the  ground  ?  '^ '  But,  the  work  being  shown,  has  next 
to  be  tested.  In  what  spirit  was  this  done, — ^in  faith  and 
charity,  or  in  disobedient  pride  ?  "  You  have  fed  the  poor  ? 
yes;  but  did  you  do  it  to  get  a  commission  on  the  dishes, 
or  because  you  loved  the  poor  ?  You  lent  to  the  poor, — ^was 
it  in  true  faith  that  you  lent  to  me^  or  to  get  money  out  of 
my  poor  by  usury  in  defiance  of  me?  You  thought  it  a 
good  work — did  you?  Had  you  never  heard  then — "This 
is  the  work  of  Grod,  that  ye  believe  on  Him  whom  He 
hath  sent"?* 

20.  And  now  we  take  the  separate  charges,  one  by  one, 
in  their  fulness: — 

(I.)  Ephesus. — The  attribute  is  essentially  the  spiritual 


Revelmtion  iL  2,  9,  13,  19 ;  iii.  1,  8,  16.] 
'See  Luke  xiii.  7.] 
'John  vi.  29.] 
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power  of  Christ,  in  His  people, — ^the  "  lamp  "  of  the  virgins,^ 
the  ''light  of  the  world"*  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

The  Declaration  praises  the  intensity  of  this  in  the 
Church,  and — ^which  is  the  notablest  thing  for  tis  in  the 
whole  series  of  the  charges — ^it  asserts  the  burning  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  Church  to  be  especially  shown  be- 
cause it  "cannot  bear  them  which  are  eviL"'  This  fierce- 
ness against  sin,  which  we  are  so  proud  of  being  well  quit 
of,  is  the  very  life  of  a  Church ; — ^the  toleration  of  sin  is 
the  dying  of  its  lamp.  How  indeed  should  it  shine  before 
men,^  if  it  mixed  itself  in  the  soot  and  fog  of  sin  ? 

So  again,  although  the  Spirit  is  beginning  to  bum  dim, 
and  thou  hast  left  thy  first  love,  yet,  this  ''thou  hast,  that 
thou  hatest  the  deeds  of  the  Nicolaitanes." '  (See  note 
below  on  Fergamos.) 

The  promise  is  of  Aillest  life  in  the  midst  of  the  Para- 
dise and  garden  of  God.  Compare  all  the  prophetic  descrip- 
tions of  living  persons,  or  states,  as  the  trees  in  the  garden 
of  God  ;^  and  the  blessing  of  the  first  Psalm. 

21.  (II.)  Smyrna. — The  attribute  is  that  of  Christ's  en- 
durance of  death.  The  declaration,  that  the  faithful  Church 
is  now  dying,  with  Him,  the  noble  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  shall  live  for  evermore.  The  promise,  that  over  those 
who  so  endure  the  slow  pain  of  death  in  grief,  for  Christ's 
sake,  the  second  death  hath  no  power. 

22.  (III.)  Pergamos. — The  attribute  is  of  Christ  the 
Judge,  visiting  for  sin;  the  dedaraticm,  that  the  Church 
has  in  it  the  sin  of  the  Nicolaitanes,  or  of  Balaam, — ^using 
its  grace  and  inspiration  to  forward  its  worldly  interest,  and 
grieved  at  heart  because  it  has  the  Holy  Ghost ; — ^the  darkest 
of  blasphemies.  Against  this,  "  Behold,  I  come  quickly,  and 
wiU  fight  against  thee  with  the  sword  of  my  mouth."  ^ 

^  [Mftttfaew  XXV.  1.] 

>    Matthew  v.  14.] 

•    ReTelmtion  ii.  2.] 

«    Matthew  ▼.  18.] 

»    Revelation  ii.  6.    Compare  VoL  XIV.  p.  415.] 


Revelation  ii.  7. 
Revelation  iL 


16.] 
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The  promise,  that  he  who  has  kept  his  lips  firom  blas- 
phemy riiall  eat  of  the  hidden  mamia:  the  word,  not  the 
sword,  of  the  lips  of  Christ.  '^How  sweet  is  Thy  word 
unto  my  lips.**^ 

The  metaphor  of  the  stone,^  and  the  new  name,  I  do 
not  yet  securely  understand. 

28.  (IV.)  Thyatira.— The  attribute:  "That  hath  his  eyes 
like  a  flame  of  fire"  (searching  the  heart),  ''his  feet  hke 
fine  brass"*  (treading  the  earth,  yet  in  purity,  the  type  of 
all  Christian  practical  life,  unsoiled,  whatever  it  treads  on); 
but  rememb^,  lest  you  should  think  this  in  any  wise 
o{qposed  to  the  sense  of  the  charge  to  Ephesus,  that  you 
may  tread  on  foulness,  yet  remain  undefiled;  but  not  lie 
down  in  it  and  remain  so. 

The  praise  is  for  charity  and  active  labour, — and  the 
labour  more  than  the  charity. 

The  woman  Jessebel,  who  calls  herself  a  prophetess,^  is, 
I  believe,  the  teacher  of  labour  for  lascivious  purpose, 
beginning  by  the  adornment  of  sacred  things,  not  verily 
for  the  honour  of  God,  but  for  our  own  delight  (as  more 
or  less  in  all  modem  Ritualism).  It  is  of  all  manner  of 
sins  the  most  difficult  to  search  out,  and  detect  the  absolute 
root  or  secret  danger  of.  It  is  the  ''depth  of  Satan"* — 
the  most  secret  of  his  temptations,  and  the  punishment  of 
it,  death  in  torture.  Fcht  li  our  charity  and  labour  are 
poisoned,  what  is  there  mme  to  save  us  ? 

The  reward  of  resistance  is,  to  rule  the  nations  with  a 
rod  of  ircxi — (true  work,  against  painted  day);  and  I  will 

1  [Psalms  oxix.  103.] 

*  r'To  him  that  orcremneth  will  I  girs  to  wt  of  the  hiddon  BMnna,  and  will 
fivo  him  a  white  stone^  and  in  the  stone  a  new  name  written  which  no  man 
knoweth  saving  he  that  recehreth  it"  (Revelation  iL  17).  In  his  notes  of  1854 
Rttskin  says  :— 

''This  holding  the  name  in  the  .white  stone  is  very  eoggeetive  as 
well  as  mysterious.  In  one  sense  the  White  Stone  may  he  the  Heart — 
always  a  stone^  compared  to  what  it  ought  to  be;  vet  a  white  one 
when  it  holds  Christ  C  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 

GodV] 

*  [Revelation  ' 
A  'Revektion 

*  ReveUtion 
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give  him  the  morning  star  (light  of  heaven,  and  morning- 
time  for  labour).^ 

84.  (V.)  Sardis.— The  attribute:  ''That  hath  the  seven 
Spirits  of  God,  and  the  seven  stars."' 

Again,  the  Lord  of  Life  itself— -the  Giver  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (''Having  said  thus,  he  breathed  on  them.")  He 
questions,  not  of  the  poison  or  misuse  of  life,  but  of  its 
existence.  Strengthen  the  things  that  are  left — ^that  are 
ready  to  die.  The  white  raiment  is  the  transfiguration  of 
the  earthly  frame  by  the  inner  life,  even  to  the  robe  of  it, 
"so  as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  white  them." 

The  judgment:  I  will  come  unto  thee  as  a  thief  (in 
thy  darkness,  to  take  away  even  that  thou  hast). 

The  promise :  I  will  not  blot  his  name  out  of  the  Book 
of  Life. 

25.  (VI.)  Philadelphia.— The  attribute:  He  that  is  holy 
(separate  from  sin) — He  that  is  true  (separate  from  false- 
hood)^that  hath  the  key  of  David  (of  the  city  of  David 
which  is  Zion,  renewed  and  pure;  conf.  verse  12);  that 
openeth,  and  no  man  shutteth  (by  me  if  any  man  enter 
in');  and  shutteth,  and  no  man  openeth,^ — (for  without,  are 
fornicators,  and  whosoever  loveth  and  maketh  a  lie^). 

The  praise,  for  faithfulness  with  a  little  strength,  as  of 
a  soldier  holding  a  little  fortress  in  the  midst  of  assaulting 
armies.  Therefore  the  blessing,  after  that  captivity  of  the 
strait  Aegi^ — ^the  lifting  up  of  the  heads  of  the  gates,  and 
setting  wide  of  the  everlasting  doors  by  the  Lord,  mighty 
in  battle.^ 

The  promise:  Him  that  overcometh  will  I  make,  not 
merely  safe  within  my  fortress  temple,  but  a  pillar  of  it — 
built  on  its  rock,  and  bearing  its  vaults  for  ever.^ 

>  rReveUtion  ii.  27,  2a] 

*  [Revelatioii  iiL  1.  The  other  Bible  references  in  §  24  are  John  zx.  22 ;  Re?«la- 
tion  ui.  2,  5 ;  Mark  ix.  3 ;  Revelation  iii.  3 ;  Mark  iv.  26 ;  and  Revelation  iii.  5.1 

•  [John  X.  9.] 
[Revelation  iiL  7.] 

elation  xxiL  15.] 
Psalms  xxir.  7,  a] 
iiL  12.] 
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26.  (VII.)  Laodioea.— The  attribute:  the  Faithful  mtaess 
— ^the  Word — ^the  Beginning  of  Creation.^ 

The  sin,  chaos  of  heart, — ^useless  disorder  of  half-shaped 
life.  Darkness  on  the  face  of  the  deep,'  and  rejoicing  in 
darkness, — ^as  in  these  days  of  ours  to  the  uttermost.  Chaos 
in  all  things — dross  for  gold — slime  for  mortar' — ^nakedness 
for  glory — pathless  morass  for  path — and  the  proud  blind 
for  guides. 

The  command,  to  try  the  gold,  and  purge  the  raiment, 
and  anoint  the  eyes, — ^this  order  given  as  to  the  almost 
helpless — ^as  men  waked  in  the  night,  not  girding  their 
loins  for  journey,  but  in  vague  wonder  at  uncertain  noise, 
who  may  turn  again  to  their  slumber,  or,  in  wistful  listen- 
ing, hear  the  voice  calling — ''Behold,  1  stand  at  the  doorl"^ 

It  is  the  last  of  the  temptations,  bringing  back  the 
throne  of  Annihilation ;  and  the  victory  over  it  is  the  final 
victory,  giving  rule,  with  the  Son  of  God,  over  the  recreate 
and  never  to  be  dissolved  order  of  the  perfect  earth. 

In  which  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow, 
nor  crying,  ''for  the  former  things  are  passed  away."^ 

"Now,  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  keep  you  from  falling, 
and  to  present  you,  faultless,  before  the  Presence  of  His 
glory  with  exceeding  joy ; 

"To  the  only  wise  God  our  Saviour,  be  glory  and 
majesty,  dominion  and  power,  both  now  and  ever.    Amen."^ 

The  first  seven  years'  Letters  of  Fors  Clavigera  were  ended 
in  Corpus  Chrigti  College,  Oxford,  21st  Nov.,  1877. 


^  [Revelmtion  iii.  14.1 

'   Genetit  L  2.] 

'  'Geueais  xL  3.] 

«    Revelation  iiL  17-20.] 

*  llevelation  xxi.  4^] 

•  [Jude  24,  25.] 
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arguments  of  masters  and  men  on  strikes.  Are  strikes  ungrateful 
and  unwise?  5.  The  only  solution,  the  laws  of  Grace  and 
Wisdom.  Masters  must  be  Masters  in  fact.  6.  St.  George's 
word  to  masters  who  are  but  wolf-shepherds.  7.  Guilds  and 
fixed  wages.  8.  Wages  to  be  in  kind,  not  money;  or  in  money, 
based  on  a  standard  fixed  in  the  necessities  of  life.  9-  The 
Deacon's  service:  breaking  bread  and  pouring  wine.  Extract 
from  a  sermon  by  Charles  Kingsley  on  the  Miracle  of  Cana.  10, 
11.  The  author's  schemes  for  preventing  inundations  in  Italy. 
His  experiments  at  Brantwood.  12.  Letter  by  Mr.  Willett  on 
the  storage  of  rain-water. 

Notes  and  Corrbbpondenob. — 13.  Affiiirs  of  the  Guild.  Articles  of 
Association  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Subscriptioni.  14.  Affiiirs 
of  the  Master.  15.  Letter  on  the  projected  sewage  farm  in  the  Itchen 
valley  at  Winchester.  16.  Letter  from  Mr.  Willett  on  waste  of  sewage. 
17.  Letter  on  the  stoppage  of  the  Cyfarth£Ei  Iron  Works.  18-25.  Author's 
correspondence  with  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  arising  out  of  her  statement  that 
the  author  was  **  incapable  for  management  of  great  practical  work." 


LETTER  87  {March  1878) 
The  Snow  Manobr 36l 

1.  The  author's  promise  to  abstain  from  blame  (Letter  84, 
§  1 S),  to  be  honoured  sometimes  in  the  breach  :  a  warning  against 
Miss  Martineau's  books.  2.  A  recommendation  of  Castle  Blair 
and  William  Black's  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,  8.  A  passage  on 
children  quoted  with  approval  from  Miss  Martineau's  Deerirook, 
4.  The  author's  apology  for  his  misunderstanding  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  Eastern  Question.  5.  Discussions  of  it  in  the  press.  6.  The 
result  of  them  summed  up  in  the  Second  Psalm.  7.  Author's 
criticism  of  the  translation  in  the  English  Bible.  Meaning  of 
"He  shall  vex  them  in  His  sore  displeasure":  an  illustration  of 
it,  a  mother  who  leaves  her  child  in  the  snow.  8.  The  conditions 
of  rightly  understanding  the  Psalm.  9-  Articles  in  the  current 
magazines,  recommended  for  reading.  A  passage  from  a  notice 
by  R.  W.  Dale  of  George  Dawson.  10.  Other  passages  in  which 
Dale  insists  on  the  constancy  of  the  laws  governing  human  life. 
11.  Further  passage  on  the  fixity  of  the  laws  of  the  spiritual 
universe.  12.  The  author  accepts  this  latter  passage,  but  declares 
the  preceding  passages  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  teaching  of 
Christ.  18.  Faith  and  Miracles.  14.  Froude's  account  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  brethren  of  the  Charterhouse  (1585).  (FelnTiary  15.) 
15.  The  First  Chapter  of  Proverbs :  with  modem  instances.  l6. 
"  The  ways  of  every  one  that  is  greedy  of  gain : "  closing  of  the 
Tredegar  Iron  Works. 
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LETTER  88  (March  1880) 

Turn  Convents  of  St.  Quentin 381 

1.  The  sixty-third  Orphic  Hjrmn.  The  author's  recovery  from 
illness:  future  plmns  for  Fors.  2,  Distinction  between  morbid 
mflammation  of  the  brain,  and  excited  temper  and  quickened 
thought  leading  up  to  it.  3,  A  consistent  purpose^  and  perfectly 
conceived  system,  throughout  Fors,  4.  But  the  system  is  not 
the  author's.  For  in  teaching  what  is  visibly  salutary  it  does  but 
follow  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  common  equity,  common 
humanity,  and  common  sunshine.  5.  Fon  teaches  also  what  is 
invisibly  salutary;  wherein  its  system  is  that  of  the  wise  of  all 
the  earth.  6.  Fors  contains,  thirdly,  trivial  and  desultory  talk 
by  the  way,  with  expression  of  the  author's  personal  feelings. 
{Sheffield,  February  12.)  7.  His  '' messages  from  St.  Ursula"  not 
inconsistent  with  common  sense.  8.  His  illness  the  result,  not  of 
over-work,  but  of  nothing  coming  of  his  work.  9*  ''  Wounded  in 
the  house  of  my  friends;"  the  author  received  no  help  from 
them  in  his  social  work.  His  disappointment  at  the  recent  work 
of  Froude,  contrasted  with  his  earlier  insight  into  past  conditions 
of  England.  10.  Froude's  indecision  as  to  whether  he  ought 
finally  to  praise  the  former,  or  the  latter,  days.  11.  His  dis- 
advantages: (i.)  he  has  come  to  regard  Protestantism  and  the 
love  of  truth  as  synonymous ;  (ii.)  he  has  no  knowledge  of  art. 
His  description  of  the  corruption  of  the  monasteries.  12-14. 
Beside  which,  the  author  sets  descriptions  of  modem  cells : 
passages  from  Jules  Simon's  L'Ouoriire,  15.  Affairs  of  St  George's 
Guild.  16.  The  Master  declines  to  remove  the  stockade  which 
requires  members  of  the  Guild  to  give  a  tithe  of  their  incomes. 
17.  He  invites  subscriptions  for  extending  St.  George's  Museum. 


LETTER  89  (September  1880) 

Whose  Fault  is  rr  ?    To  the  Trades  Unions  of  England  . 

(Bemwais,  August  81.)  1.  Why  this  Letter  is  so  addressed. 
2.  And  why  earlier  Letters  were  not :  the  author  never  speaks 
opinions,  but  only  what  he  knows;  and  he  knew  more  of  his 
own  class,  than  of  that  of  the  workmen.  3.  He  foresaw  political 
changes,  but  as  Professor  at  Oxford  did  not  deem  it  right  to 
discuss  them.  His  message  to  the  learned  and  rich,  now  given 
and  ended.  4.  The  Trade  Unions  right  in  their  self-assertion 
against  Capital.  The  power  of  French  frishions  in  dress  over 
trade.  5.  Do  not  the  Trade  Armies  of  Christendom  claim  a 
Birth  Right  as  well  as  a  Death  Right  ?  6.  Considerations  on  the 
Land    Question.      Land,   by   whomsoever  held,  to  be  made  the 
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most  of.  No  man  to  possess  more  than  he  can  use,  but  all  men 
to  possess  so  much.  Law  of  primogeniture.  7.  Questions  about 
the  best  forms  of  practical  administration  difficult  to  decide,  but 
"opinions"  about  them  lightly  given:  extract  from  Hartwig's 
Polar  World  on  the  Norwegian  peasantiy.  8.  Value  of  political 
experiment.  9.  Why  ''Trade"  Guilds,  when  production,  not 
selling,  is  their  main  concern?  10.  If  the  workmen  are  robbed 
or  beguiled,  it  is  their  own  fault.  11.  "Trade"  Unions  should  be 
"  Lal:^urers'  Unions."  The  twenty-one  essential  and  eternal  divi- 
sions of  the  Labour  of  Man.  12.  Possession  of  land  essential,  but 
it  must  be  got  by  the  law  of  labour,  not  of  force.  13.  This  Fors 
to  be  suppfied  free  to  Trade  Unions.  No  pleasures  to  be  had 
without  looking,  thinking,  doing. 

NoTBB  AND  CoRBBBPONDBNCE. — 14.  Letter  OH  a  movement  for  Land 
Refbrm  under  Secularist  auspices  :  "  where  are  the  clergy  ?  "  15.  Letter 
in  reply  to  one  from  the  author  on  Co-operation  and  bad  workmanship. 
16.  Letter  from  a  village  shopkeeper,  a  r«ider  of  Fors. 

ArPENDix. — (I.)  17*  Mr.  Fowler's  report  on  the  condition  of  the  Galder 
(1866).    (11.)  18.  The  evils  of  gold-mining. 


LETTER  90  (J%  188S) 
Lost  Jbwxls 423 

1.  Titles  given  to  the  several  Letters  in  Fors,  Relation  of 
Fort  to  the  author's  other  books.  The  First  Principles' of  his 
I  Political  Economy,  as  stated  in  Unto  this  LaH  and  Munera  Ptdverit : 
the  wealth  of  a  country  is  not  in  its  extent  of  territory,  but  in 
its  good  men  and  womea  2.  Among  whom,  women  are  the 
guicOnff  and  purifying  power  {Sesame  and  Lilies),  The  early  death 
of  good  girls.  S.  The  tragedy  of  girls'  lives.  The  story  of  Sybilla 
Dowie.  4.  A  girl's  proper  confidant  is  her  father.  5.  Court- 
ship and  Probation.  6.  The  annual  loss  of  a  nation's  girl-wealth. 
7,  8.  Miss  Lafian's  Baubie  Clarke.  9-  An.  implied  moral  of  the 
story,  that  theatres  are  wicked  places.  Quotation  from  Helps' 
Social  Pressure  on  opera-boxes  for  the  poor.  10.  Letter  from  an 
Edinburgh  correspondent  on  Vegetarianism.  11.  Orpheus'  Hymn 
to  the  Earth.  18.  Letter  on  behalf  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Chester  (see  Letter  89^  §  14). 


LETTER  91  {September  1888) 

Dust  of  Gold       .        , 438 

1,  2.  "What  are  plain  ffirls  to  do?"  Plainness  of  mind,  and 
of  face.  Examples  from  the  author's  travelling  experiences.  8, 
4.  Beauty  dependent  on  joy  and  peace  and  virtue.     5.  Further 
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remarks  on  Gwrtsbip  as  ProtiatloiL  6.  References  to  courtship 
in  Scott,  Mifls  Edgeworth,  Richardson,  and  Shakespeare  (Salvini's 
Othello  condemn<^).  7.  References  to  other  passages  in  Fon  on 
the  subiect  of  womanhood.  Romeo  and  JuUei,  a  play  in  honour 
of  the  heauty  of  pure  youth.  8.  ''Heaven  finds  means  to  kill 
your  joys  with  We : "  the  solution  of  aU  the  wonderfulness  of 
sorrow.  9.  ''For  I  will  raise  her  statue  in  pure  gold:"  can  men 
have  their  boys'  and  girls'  worth  in  gold?  10.  Tlie  loss  of  souls 
by  helpless,  reckless,  neecUess  death. 

LETTER  9S  {Nmember  1888) 
AsHisriBL       ^        •        m        %        •        •        * 449 

(AbboUford,  September  26.)  1.  The  barefooted  lassies  of  Scot- 
land. 2.  The  burial-places  of  Bruce's  heart  and  Michael  Scott,  at 
Melrose.  {WhUhom,  October  3.)  $.  Types  of  childien  at  Whithorn 
and  Dumfries.  (BratUfvood,  October  10.)  4.  Author's  recent  visit 
to  the  Border  country.  5.  Mungo  Park's  last  days  in  Scotland: 
motives  for  his  return  to  Africa.  6.  "  Freits  follow  those  who  look 
to  them."  7.  The  supernatural  element  in  Scott's  novels.  In 
what  sense  the  Heart  of  Midlothian  is  his  greatest  work.  Scott 
most  himself  in  works  in  which  the  sense  of  the  supernatural  is 
most  distinct,  as  in  Waverieif  and  the  La^  of  the  Last  Mhutrel, 
8.  The  inspiration  of  childhood.  9*  The  stages  between  Fancy 
and  Faith.  10.  The  effect  upon  Scott  of  the  natural  scenery  of 
his  native  land.  His  three  dominant  homes — Rosebank,  Ashestiel, 
and  Abbotsford.  11.  Rosebank:  the  glens  of  Ettrick,  Yarrow,  and 
,  Liddelwater.  12.  Ashestiel :  the  junction  of  Tweed  and  Ettrick. 
Scott's  workroom  at  Ashestiel.  Id.  A  small  chamber  with  a 
fair  world  outside :  the  conditions  of  the  greatest  work.  The  best 
books:  books  written  in  the  country,  and  books  that  have  good 
music  in  them.  Influence  of  natural  scenery  on  Scott,  Bums,  and 
Byron.     14.  Scott's  stanzas  on  the  sources  of  the  Tweed. 

LETTER  98  {Chfistmas  1888) 
Invocation     »^ 466 

1.  State  of  St.  George's  Guild:  secessions  and  accessions. 
8.  Account  of  its  possessions.  3.  The  author's  invocation  to  other 
people  to  join  the  Guild.  4.  The  agitation  on  the  Dwellings  of 
the  Poor  long  since  anticipated  bv  the  author.  The  author's 
constant  passages  on  the  matter.  Instances  of  such  misery  given 
in  Fon,  5,  The  militia  of  base  litterateurs  enlisted  to  maintain 
the  existing  ^stem.  The  age  of  sham.  6.  The  pestilential  lie 
that  you  are  not  to  give  alms,  but  to  benefit  the  poor  by  your 
own  eating  and  drinking.  7.  Companions  of  St.  George's  Guild 
to  be  givers,  not  receivers;  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  work  with 
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their  own  hands.  8.  The  dignity  and  peaoe  of  labour.  9.  Quiet 
doers  of.  happy  service.  Holy  Taverns.  10.  When  the  meek  in- 
herit the  world.  11.  (Christinas  PasUcripi,)  last  *of  members  of 
the  Guild. 

LETTER  94  (March  1884) 

Retrospkct 478 

{Braniwood,  December  IS,  1883.)  1.  ''Retrospect"  and  ''retro- 
spective." 2.  Reference  to  Letter  17»  on  education.  Reasons 
why  the  author  does  not  propose  to  teach  the  three  R's  in 
St.  George's  Schools,  (i.)  Parents  should  teach  the  rudiments, 
(ii.)  Few  people  get  any  good  by  reading  or  writing.  The  waste 
of  time  in  reading  newspapers.  The  pestilence  of  popular  litenip 
ture.  Abridgments  of  Scott  and  DicJcens.  3.  (iii)  The  futility 
of  arithmetic  lessons.  The  author's  incursion  into  Coniston  School 
and  his  lesson  on  a  sovereign.  The  arms  of  England  as  seen 
upon  it.  4.  (iv.)  Literature  and  arithmetic  hinder  children  in 
the  acquisition  of  ideas,  and  encumber  the  memory  of  them. 
Plato's  parable  of  Theuth.  Memoranda  destructive  of  memory. 
(v.)  Readinj^  and  writing  cause  disdain  of  manual  labour,  5. 
Summary  of  tlie  author's  plan  of  schooling,  in  avoidance  of  these 
evils.  ^  Schools  to  have  gardens,  laboratories,  and  workshops. 
Music,  geometry,  astronomy,  botany,  and  zoology  to  be  general 
subjects;  drawing  and  history  to  be  taught  to  some  pupils; 
laws  of  honour,  habit  of  truth,  virtue  of  humility,  and  happiness 
of  love  to  alL  6.  How  to  teach  humility.  7.  What  sort  of 
writing  is  to  be  taught  in  St.  George's  Schools.  Character  in 
handwriting.  8.  A  cottage  lesson.  How  a  child  died  singing. 
9.  Value  of  what  is  learnt  by  heart.  Children  should  read  less, 
and  remember  more.  10.  Letter  from  a  schoolmistress  Companion 
of  St.  George.  11,  12.  What  women's  work  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  author,  and  in  the  time  of  Scott 


LETTER  96  (October  1884) 

FoRs  Infantia       .        .        •        •        .        .        493 

1.  The  author's  experiments  in  school  education  for  infants. 
2.  Summary  of  the  teaching  of  Fors  on  the  Land  Question. 
Hereditary  possession  of  land  assumed.  Nonsense  of  land  nation- 
alisation. 3.  Possession  of  land  implies  the  duties  of  living  on 
it,  and  making  it  fruitful  and  beautiful  for  others.  4.  Public 
lands  to  be  available  as  schools  of  natural  history.  5.  Schools  to 
be  adjusted  to  local  conditions.  Things  which  all  must  learn,  and 
things  which  many  need  not  learn.  Doubtful  value  of  grammar 
in  ^ucation.  6.  Exclusion  of  competition  essential.  7.  ''You 
cannot  make  a  silk  purse  of  a  sow's  ear,"  nor  disguise  the  flap 
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of  it  by  giving  it  a  diamond  earring.  The  wholesome  India- 
position  of  the  average  mind  for  intellectoal  labour  provides  for 
''stubbing  Thomabj  Waste."  8.  Opportunities  of  intellectual 
education  to  be  given  to  all,  but  it  is  not  to  be  enforced  on  the 
unfit.  Moral  education  alone  to  be  universal.  9-  Importance 
of  a  sound  system  in  elementary  music.  Author's  experiments 
in  the  construction  of  a  lyre.  The  bell  the  most  sacred  instru- 
ment. 10.  Elocution.  The  essentials  of  fine  speaking.  11. 
Only  story-books,  poetry  or  prose,  to  be  used  for  reading  lessons. 
Shakespeare  not  to  be  used  as  a  school-book.  12.  The  reading- 
room  and  the  library:  how  they  should  be  arranged.  13.  Narra- 
tion. Importance  of  teaching  children  to  give  accurate  account 
of  what  they  have  done  and  seen.  14.  Arithmetic.  Importance 
commonly  attached  to  this  a  filthy  folly.  15.  Geography.  Futility 
of  ordinary  maps.  16.  Physical  and  historical  maps  should  be 
substituted.  How  the  study  of  them  should  be  associated  with 
geology  and  drawing.  17.  Astronomy.  How  the  study  should 
be  associated  with  geometry  and  writing.  18.  Writing  and 
drawing :  ''  Theuth's  first  lesson ; "  how  clever  children  teach 
themselves.  19.  Zoology.  The  author's  schemes  for  plates  and 
explanatory  text.  20.  Botany.  Need  for  a  simple  handbook  with 
hand-coloured  plates.  21.  Needlework.  Author's  vision  of  what 
a  needlework-room  in  St.  George's  Museum  was  meant  to  con- 
tain. 22.  Mr.  Albert  Fleming's  revival  of  the  old  spinning- 
wheel;  Miss  Stanley's  book  on  useful  sewing.  23.  Letter  iirom 
Francesca's  mother  on  education  without  compulsion.  24.  Letter 
from  T.  Craig-Brown  enclosing  letters  by  Mungo  Park  and  Scott, 
and  giving  an  anecdote  of  the  former.  25.  Letter  of  Mungo 
Park  to  his  sister.  Letter  of  Scott,  sending  help  to  a  brother 
of  Park.  Letter  of  Scott  to  Park.  26.  The  author's  further 
remarks  on  Mungo  Park's  character.  27.  Comments  on  a  letter 
in  the  Scotsman  about  Ashestiel. 


LETTER  96  (Terminal)  (ChruimM  1884) 

Rosy  Valk  .         .        .         .  .         .         .         .  .517 

1.  Extract  from  Dugdale's  Motuuticon,  describing  St.  David's 
Monastery  in  the  Rosy  Valley.  2.  Letter  describing  the  Rosi^re  of 
Nanterre.  3.  Letter  from  ''Francesca"  describing  her  servant's 
home,  ''  La  Rose."  4.  Account  by  Franeesca  of  ''  a  Rosy  Vale  in 
Italy,  rejoicing  round  its  Living  Rose " :  story  of  "  The  Mother 
of  the  Orphans."  5.  ''Go  and  do  thou  likewise.*'  6.  ''Great 
shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children."  "The  story  of  Rosy  Vale 
is  not  ended." 
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LETTER  85 

UNIQUE  DOGMATISM « 

1.  The  series  of  letters  which  closed  last  year  were  always 
written,  as  from  the  first  they  were  intended  to  be,  on  any 
matter  which  chanced  to  interest  me,  and  in  any  humour 
which  chance  threw  me  into.  By  the  adoption  of  the  title 
^^Fors,**  I  meant  (among  other  meanings)  to  indicate  this 
desultory  and  accidental  character  of  the  work;  and  to 
imply,  besides,  my  feeling,  that,  since  I  wrote  wholly  in 
the  interests  of  others,  it  might  justifiably  be  hoped  that 
the  chance  to  which  I  thus  submitted  myself  would  direct 
me  better  than  any  choice  or  method  of  my  own. 

So  far  as  regards  the  subjects  of  this  second  series  of 
letters,  I  shall  retain  my  unfettered  method,  in  reliance  on 
the  direction  of  better  wisdom  than  mine.  But  in  my 
former  letters,  I  also  allowed  myself  to  write  on  eadi  sub- 
ject, whatever  came  into  my  mind,  wishing  the  reader,  like 
a  friend,  to  know  exactly  what  my  mind  was.  But  as  no 
candour  will  explain  this  to  persons  who  have  no  feelings 
in  common  with  me, — and  as  I  think,  by  this  time,  enough 
has  been  shown  to  serve  all  purposes  of  such  frankness,  to 
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those  who  can  receive  it, — thenceforward,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  write,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  what  may  be  serviceable 
to  the  reader,  or  acceptable  by  him;  and  only  in  some 
occasional  and  minor  way,  what  may  explain,  or  indulge, 
my  own  feelings. 

2.  Such  change  in  my  method  of  address  is  farther 
rendered  necessary,  because  I  perceive  the  address  must  be 
made  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers. 

This  book  was  begun  in  the  limited  eflFort  to  gather  a 
society  together  for  the  cultivation  of  ground  in  a  particular 
way ; — a  society  having  this  special  business,  and  no  concern 
with  the  other  work  of  the  world.  But  the  book  has  now 
become  a  call  to  all  whom  it  can  reach,  to  choose  between 
being  honest  or  dishonest ;  and  if  they  choose  to  be  honest, 
also  to  join  together  in  a  brotherhood  separated,  visibly  and 
distinctly,  from  cheats  and  liars.  And  as  I  felt  more  and 
more  led  into  this  wider  appeal,  it  has  also  been  shown  to 
me  that,  in  this  country  of  England,  it  must  be  made  under 
obedience  to  the  Angel  of  England; — ^the  Spirit  which 
taught  our  fathers  their  Faith,  and  which  is  still  striving 
wit^  us  in  our  Atheism.  And  since  this  was  shown  to 
me,  I  have  taken  all  that  I  understand  of  the  Book  which 
our  fathers  believed  to  be  divine,  not,  as  in  former  times, 
only  to  enforce,  on  those  who  still  believed  it,  obedience  to 
its  orders;  but  indeed  for  help  and  guidance  to  the  whol^ 
body  of  our  society. 

The  exposition  of  this  broader  law  mingling  more  and 
more  frequently  in  my  past  letters  with  that  of  the  narrow 
action  of  St.  George's  Guild  for  the  present  help  of  our 
British  peasantry,  has  much  obscured  the  simplicity  of  that 
present  aim,  and  raised  up  crowds  of  collateral  questions, 
in  debate  of  which  the  reader  becomes  doubtful  of  the 
rightness  of  even  what  might  otherwise  have  been  willingly 
approved  by  him :  while,  to  retard  his  consent  yet  farther,  I 
am  compelled,  by  the  accidents  of  the  time,  to  allege 
certain  principles  of  work  which  only  my  own  long  study 
of  the  results  of  the  Art  of  Man  upon  his  mind  enable 
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me  to  know  for  surety;  and  these  are  peculiarly  offensive 
in  an  epoch  which  has  long  made — ^not  only  all  its  Arts 
mercenary,  but  even  those  mercenary  forms  of  them  sub- 
ordinate to  yet  more  servile  occupations. 

8.  For  example;  I  might  perhaps,  with  some  success, 
have  urged  the  purchase  and  cultivation  of  waste  land,  and 
the  orderly  and  kindly  distribution  of  the  food  produced 
upon  it,  had  not  this  advice  been  coupled  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  nature  of  Rent,  and  the  assertion  of  the  God- 
forbidden  guilt  of  that  Usury,  of  which  Rent  is  the  fatallest 
form.  And  even  if,  in  subtlety,  I  had  withheld,  or  dis- 
guised, these  deeper  underlying  laws,  I  should  still  have 
alienated  the  greater  number  of  my  possible  adherents  by 
the  refusal  to  employ  steam  machinery,'  which  may  well 
bear,  to  the  minds  of  persons  educated  in  the  midst  of 
such  mechanism,  the  aspect  of  an  artist's  idle  and  unrealiz- 
able prejudice.  And  this  all  the  more,  because  the  greater 
number  of  business-men,  finding  that  their  own  opinions 
have  been  adopted  without  reflection,  yet  being  perfectly 
content  with  tiie  opinions  so  acquired,  naturally  suppose 
that  mine  have  been  as  confidently  collected  where  they 
could  be  found  with  least  pains: — ^with  the  farther  equally 
rational  conclusion,  that  the  opinions  they  have  thus  acci- 
dentally picked  up  themselves  are  more  valuable  and  better 
selected  than  the  by  no  means  obviously  preferable  faggot 
of  mine. 

And,  indeed,  the  thoughts  of  a  man  who  from  his  youth 
up,  and  during  a  life  persistently  literary,  has  never  written 
a  word  either  for  money  or  for  vanity,^  nor  even  in  the 
careless  incontinence  of  the  instinct  for  self-expression,  but 
resolutely  spoken  only  to  teach  or  to  praise  others,  must 
necessarily  be  incomprehensible  in  an  age  when  Christian 
preaching  itself  has  become  merely  a  polite  and  convenient 
profession, — when  the  most  noble  and  living  literary  faculties, 
like  those  of  Scott  and  Dickens,  are  perverted  by  the  will 

'  [Compare  the  PrefisMe  to  the  fifth  volume  of  Modem  Patnters  (VoL  VII.  pp. 
9-10).^ 
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of  the  multitude,  and  perish  in  the  struggle  for  its  gold; 
and  when  the  conceit  even  of  the  gravest  men  of  science 
provokes  them  to  the  competitive  exhibition  of  their  con- 
jectural ingenuity,^  in  fields  where  argument  is  impossible, 
and  respecting  matters  on  which  even  certainty  would  be 
profitless. 

4.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  not 
a  few  of  my  readers,  and  generally  serviceable,  if  I  repro- 
duce, and  reply  to,  a  portion  of  a  not  unfriendly  critique 
which,  appearing  in  the  Spectator  for  22nd  September, 
1877,  sufiiciently  expressed  this  general  notion  of  my  work, 
necessarily  held  by  men  who  are  themselves  writing  and 
talking  merely  for  profit  or  amusement,  and  have  never 
taken  the  slighteist  pains  to  ascertain  whether  any  single 
thing  they  say  is  true :  nor  are  under  any  concern  to  know 
whether,  after  it  has  been  sold  in  the  permanent  form  of 
print,  it  will  do  harm  or  good  to  the  buyer  of  it. 

''Mr.  Ruskin's  Unique  DooMATim^ 

« 
"  As  we  have  often  had  occasion^  if  not  exactly  to  remark,  jet  to  imply, 
ill  what  we  have  said  of  him,  Mr.  Ruskin  is  a  very  curious  study.  For 
simplicity,  quaintness,  and  candour,  his  confidences  to  'the  workmen  and 
labourers  of  Great  Britain'  in  Fort  Clauigera  are  quite  without  example. 
For  delicate  irony  of  style,  when  he  gets  a  subject  that  he  fully  under- 
stands, and  intends  to  expose  the  ignorance,  or,  what  is  much  worse,  the 
affectation  of  knowledge  which  is  not  knowledge,  of  others,  no  man  is  his 
equal.  But  then  as  curious  as  anything  else,  in  that  strange  medley  of 
sparkling  jewels,  delicate  spider-webs,  and  tangles  of  exquisite  fronds  which 
makes"  (die  writer  should  be  on  his  guard  against  the  letter  s  in  future 
passages  of  this  descriptive  character)  "  up  Mr.  Ruskin's  mind,  is  the  high- 
handed arrogance  which  is  so  strangely  blended  with  his  imperious  modesty, 
and  that,  too,  often  when  it  is  most  grotesque.  It  is  not,  indeed,  his  arro- 
gance, but  his  modest  self-knowledge  which  speaks,  when  he  says  in  this 
new  number  of  the  Fors  that  though  there  are  thousands  of  men  in  England 
able  to  conduct  the  business  affairs  of  his  Society  better  than  he  can,  'I 
do  not  believe  there  is  another  man  in  England  able  to  organize  our  ele- 
mentary lessons  in  Natural  Histoiy  and  Art.  And  I  am  therefore  wholly 
occupic»d  in  examining  the  growth  of  Anagallis  tenella,  and  completing  some 
notes  on  St.  George's  Chapel  at  Venice/  *    And  no  doubt  he  is  quite  right. 

»  [ComDare  Vol.  XXVH.  pp.  124,  642.] 


On  toe  charge  of  dogmatism,  compare  VoL  XIX.  pw  00.] 
See  Letter  81,  §  16  (above,  p.  208).] 
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Probably  no  one  could  watch  the  growth  of  Anagallis  tenella  to  equal  pur- 
pose, and  no  one  else  could  complete  his  notes  on  St.  George's  Chapel 
without  spoiling  them.  We  are  equally  sure  that  he  is  wise,  when  he  tells 
his  readers  that  he  must  entirely  dedine  any  manner  of  political  action 
which  might  hinder  him  '  irom  drawing  leaves  and  flowers/  But  what  does 
astonish  us  is  the  supreme  confidencey--or  say,  rather,  hurricane  of  dicta- 
torial passion, — though  we  do  not  use  the  word  ^passion'  in  the  sense  of 
anger  or  irritation,  but  in  the  higher  sense  of  mental  white-heat,  which  has^ 
no  vexation  in  it,  (a)— -with  which  this  humble  student  of  leaves  and  flowers, 
of  the  Anagallis  tenella  and  the  beauties  of  St  George's  Chapel  at  Venice, 
passes  judgment  on  the  whole  structure  of  human  society,  from  its  earliest 
to  its  latest  convolutions,  and  not  only  judgment,  but  the  sweeping  judg- 
ment of  one  who  knows  all  its  laws  of  structure  and  all  its  misshapen 
growths  with  a  sort  of  assurance  which  Mr.  Ruskin  would  certainly  never 
leel  in  relation  to  the  true  form,  or  the  distortions  of  the  true  form,  of  the 
most  minute  fibre  of  one  of  his  fiivourite  leaves  or  flowers.  Curiously 
enough,  the  humble  learner  of  Nature  speaking  through  plants  and  trees, 
is  the  most  absolute  scomer  of  Nature  speaking  through  the  organisation 
of  great  societies  and  centuries  of  social  experience,  (h)  We  know  well  what 
Mr.  Ruskin  would  say, — ^that  the  difierence  is  great  between  the  growth 
that  is  without  moral  freedom  and  the  growth  which  has  been  for  century 
after  century  distorted  by  the  reckless  abuse  of  moral  freedom.  And  we 
quite  admit  the  radical  difference.  But  what  strikes  us  as  so  strange  is 
that  this  central  difficulty  of  all, — how  much  is  really  due  to  the  structural 
growth  of  a  great  society,  and  quite  independent  of  any  voluntary  abuse 
which  might  be  amended  by  voluntary  effort,  and  how  much  is  due  to  the 
false  direction  of  individual  wills, — never  strikes  Mr.  Ruskin  as  a  d^fficulfy  at 
all,  (c)  On  the  contrary,  he  generalizes  in  his  sweeping  way,  on  social  ten- 
dencies which  appear  to  be  (^  far  more  deeply  ingrained  in  the  very 
structure  of  human  life  than  the  veins  of  a  leaf  in  the  structure  of  a  plant, 
with  a  confidence  with  which  he  would  never  for  a  moment  dream  of 
generalising  as  to  the  true  and  normal  growth  of  a  favourite  plant  Thus 
he  tells  us  in  the  last  number  of  Fors  that  'Fars  Clavigera  is  not  in  any 
way  intended  as  counsel  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind, 
but  it  is  the  assertor  of  the  code  of  eternal  laws  which  the  public  mind 
must  eventually  submit  itself  to,  or  die;  and  I  have  really  no  more  to  do 
with  the  manners^  customs,  feelings,  or  modified  conditions  of  piety  in  the 

{a)  I  don't  understand.  Probably  there  is  not  another  so  much  vexed 
person  as  I  at  present  extant  of  his  grave. 

{b)  It  fifotdd  be  curious,  and  much  more,  if  it  only  were  so. 

(c — Italics  mine.)  On  what  grounds  did  the  writer  suppose  this  ?  When 
Dr.  Christison^  analyses  a  poison,  and  simply  states  his  result,  is  it  to  be 
concluded  he  was  struck  by  no  difficulties  in  arriving  at  it,  because  he 
does  not  advise  the  public  of  his  embarrassments  ? 

(d)  What  does  it  matter  what  they  appear  to  be? 

1  [Sir  Robert  Chriskison,  M.D.  (1797-1882) ;  medical  adviser  to  the  Crown, 
1829-1866;  author  of  a  Treaiise  mi  Prisons.] 
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modem  England,  which  I  have  to  warn  of  the  accelerated  approach  either 
of  Revolution  or  Destruction,  than  poor  Jonah  had  with  the  qualifying 
amiabilities  which  might  have  been  found  in  the  Nineveh  whose  overthrow 
he  was  ordered  to  foretell  in  forty  days.'  ^  But  the  curious  part  of  the  matter 
is  that  Mr.  Ruskin,  far  from  keeping  to  simple  moral  laws,  denounces  in 
the  most  vehement  manner  social  arrangements  which  seem  to  most  men  {e) 
as  little  connected  with  them  as  they  would  have  seemed  to  '  poor  Jonah.' 
We  are  not  aware,  for  instance,  that  Jonah  denounced  the  use  of  machinery 
in  Nineveh.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  availed  himself  of  a  ship,  which 
is  a  great  complication  of  machines,  and  to  have  '  paid  his  fare '  from  Joppa 
to  Tyre,  without  supposing  himself  to  have  been  accessory  to  anything 
evil  in  so  doin^.  We  are  not  aware,  too,  that  Jonah  held  it  to  be  wrong, 
as  Mr.  Ruskin  tiolds  it  to  be  wrong,  to  charge  for  the  use  of  a  thing  when 
you  do  not  want  to  part  with  it  altogether.  These  are  practices  which  are 
so  essentially  interwoven  alike  with  the  most  fundamental  as  also  with  the 
most  superficial  principles  of  social  growth,  that  any  one  who  assumes  that 
they  are  rooted  in  moral  evil  is  bound  to  be  very  careful  to  discriminate 
where  the  evil  begins,  and  show  that  it  can  be  avoided, — just  as  a  naturalist 
who  should  reproach  the  trees  on  a  hill-side  for  sloping  away  from  the 
blast  they  have  to  meet,  should  certainly  first  ask  himself  how  the  trees 
are  to  avoid  the  blast,  or  how,  if  they  cannot  avoid  it,  they  are  to  help  so 
altering  their  growth  as  to  accommodate  themselves  to  it  But  Mr.  Ruskin, 
though  in  relation  to  nature  he  is  a  true  naturalist,  in  relation  to  human 
nature  has  in  him  nothing  at  all  of  the  human  naturalist  It  never  occurs 
to  him  apparently  that  here,  too,  are  innumerable  principles  of  growth 
which  are  quite  independent  of  the  will  of  man,  and  that  it  becomes  the 
highest  moralist  to  study  humbly  where  the  influence  of  the  human  will 
begins  and  where  it  ends,  instead  of  rashly  and  sweepingly  condemning, 
as  due  to  a  perverted  morality,  what  is  in  innumerable  cases  a  mere  in- 
evitable result  of  social  structure.  (/) 

''Consider  only  how  curiously  different  in  spirit  is  the  humility  with 
which  the  great  student  of  the  laws  of  beauty  watches  the  growth  of  the 
Anagallis  tenella,  and  that  with  which  he  watches  the  growth  of  the  forma- 
tion of  human  opinion.  A  correspondent  had  objected  to  him  that  he 
speaks  so  contemptuously  of  some  of  the  most  trusted  leaders  of  English 
workmen,  of  Goldwin  Smith,  for  instance,  and  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  Dis- 
ciples of  such  leaders,  the  writer  had  said,  '  are  hurt  and  made  angry,  when 

{e)  What  does  it  matter  what  they  ''seem  to  most  men"? 

(/)  To  this  somewhat  lengthily  metaphorical  paragraph,  the  needful 
answer  may  be  brief,  and  without  metaphor.  To  every  "social  structure" 
which  has  rendered  either  wide  national  crime  or  wide  national  folly 
"inevitable" — ^ruin  is  also  "inevitable."  Which  is  all  I  have  necessarily 
to  say;  and  which  has  been  by  me,  now,  very  sorrowfully, — enough  said. 
Nevertheless,  somewhat  more  may  be  observed  of  England  at  this  time, — 
namely,  that  she  has  no  "social  structure"  whatsoever;  but  is  a  mere 
heap  of  agonizing  human  maggots,  scrambling  and  sprawling  over  each 
other  for  any  manner  of  rotten  eatable  thing  they  can  get  a  bite  o£ 

^  [See  Letter  81,  §  7  (aboye,  p.  198).] 
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oames  which  they  do  not  like  are  used  of  their  leaden/  Mr.  Eutkia'a 
reply  is  quite  a  study  in  its  way:-^ 

'Well,  my  dear  sir,  I  solemnly  declare/  etc.,  down  to  'ditches  for  ever/ 
—See  Fan,  September,  1877.^ 

Now  observe  that  here  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  would  follow  the  lines  of  a 
gossamer  thread  sparkling  in  the  morning  dew  with  reverent  wonder  and 
conscientious  accuracy,  arraigns,  first,  the  tendency  of  man  to  express  im- 
mature and  tentative  views  of  passing  events,  (g)  as  if  that  were  wholly  due, 
not  to  a  law  of  human  nature,  I  !  (A)  but  to  those  voluntary  abuses  of  human 
freedom  which  might  as  effectually  be  arrested  as  murder  or  theft  could 
be  arrested  by  moral  effort;  next  arraigns,  if  not  the  discovery  of  the 
printing-press  (of  which  any  one  would  suppose  that  he  entertained  a  stem 
disapprobation),  at  least  the  inevitable  (t)  results  of  that  discovery,  precisely 
as  he  would  arraign  a  general  prevalence  of  positive  vice;  and  last  of  all, 
that  he  actually  claims  the  power,  as  an  old  litterateur,  to  discern  at  sight 
'what  is  eternally  good  and  vital,  and  to  strike  away  from  it  pitilessly 
what  is  worthless  and  venomous.'  On  the  first  two  heads,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  Mr.  Ruskin  arraigns  laws  of  nature  as  practically  unchangeable  as  any 
by  which  the  sap  rises  in  the  tree  and  the  blossom  forms  upon  the  flower. 
On  the  last  head,  he  assumes  a  tremendous  power  in  relation  to  subjects 
very  far  removed  from  these  which  he  has  made  his  own, *' 

1  hiive  lost  the  next  leaf  of  the  article,  and  may  as 

well,  it  seems  to  me,  close  my  extract  here,  for  I  do  not 
know  what  subject  the  writer  conceives  me  to  have  made 
my  own,  if  not  the  quality  of  literature  I  If  I  am  ever 
allowed,  by  public  estimate,   to   know  anything  whatever, 


(g)  I  have  never  recognised  any  such  tendency  in  persons  moderately 
well  educated.  What  is  their  education  for — if  it  cannot  prevent  their  ex- 
pressing immature  views  about  anything? 

Jh)  I  insert  two  notes  of  admiration.  What  ''law  of  human  nature" 
we  hear  of  next?  If  it  cannot  keep  its  thoughts  in  its  mind,  till 
they  are  digested, — I  suppose  we  shall  next  hear  it  cannot  keep  its  dinner 
in  its  stomach. 

(t)  There  is  nothing  whatever  of  inevitable  in  the  ''  universal  gabble  of 
fools,"  which  is  the  lamentable  fact  I  have  aUeged  of  the  present  times, 
whether  they  gabble  with  or  without  the  help  of  printing-press.  The 
power  of  saying  a  very  foolish  thing  to  a  very  large  number  of  people  at 
onee,  is  of  course  a  greater  temptation  to  a  fooliah  person  than  he  was 
formerly  liable  to;  but  when  the  national  mind,  such  as  it  is,  becomes 
once  aware  of  the  mischief  of  all  this,  it  is  evitable  enoughs-else  there 
were  an  end  to  popular  intelligence  in  the  world. 


^  [Ulter  61,  t  IS  (p.  906).] 
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it  is — how  to  write.*  My  knowledge  of  painting  is  entirely 
denied  by  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  painters  of  the  day ; 
but  the  literary  men  are  great  hypocrites  if  they  don't 
really  think  me,  as  they  profess  to  do,  fairly  up  to  my  work 
in  that  line.  And  what  would  an  old  litterateur  be  good 
for,  if  he  did  not  know  good  writing  from  bad,  and  that 
without  tasting  more  than  a  half  page  ?  And  for  the  moral 
tendency  of  books — ^no  such  practised  sagacity  is  needed  to 
determine  that.  The  sense,  to  a  healthy  mind,  of  being 
strengthened  or  enervated  by  reading,  is  just  as  definite 
and  unmistakable  as  the  sense,  to  a  healthy  body,  of  being 
in  fresh  or  foul  air:  and  no  more  arrogance  is  involved  in 
perceiving  the  stench,  and  forbidding  the  reading  of  an  un- 
wholesome book,  than  in  a  physician's  ordering  the  windows 
to  be  opened  in  a  sick  room.  There  is  no  question  what- 
ever concerning  these  matters,  with  any  person  who  honestly 
desires  to  be  informed  about  them ; — ^the  real  arrogance  is 
only  in  expressing  judgments,  either  of  books  or  anything 
else,  respecting  which  we  have  taken  no  trouble  to  be  in- 
formed. Here  is  my  friend  of  the  Spectator^  for  instance, 
conunenting  complacently  on  the  vulgar  gossip  about  my 
opinions  of  machinery,  without  even  taking  the  trouble  to 
look  at  what  I  said,  else  he  would  have  found  that,  instead 
of  condemning  machinery,  there  is  the  widest  and  most 
daring  plan  in  Fors  for  the  adaptation  of  tide-mills  to  the 
British  coasts  that  has  yet  been  dreamt  of  in  engineering ;  * 
and  that,  so  far  firom  condemning  ships,  half  the  physical 
education  of  British  youth  is  proposed  by  Fors  to  be  con- 
ducted in  them.' 

5.  What  the  contents  of  Fors  really  are,  however,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  even  my  most  studious  friends  do  not 
at  present  know,  broken  up  as  these  materials  have  been 
into  a  mere  moraine  of  separate  and  seemingly  jointless 
stones,  out  of  which   I  must  now   build   such   Cyclopean 

t  [Compare  VoL  XXVII.  pp.  460,  616;  and  VoL  XXVIIL  p.  426.1 
>  [See  Letter  61,  §  26  (Vol  XXVIIL  p.  293).] 
•  [See  Letter  8,  §  10  (VoL  XXVII.  p.  143).] 
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wall  as  I  shall  have  time  and  strength  for.  Therefore, 
during  some  time  at  least,  the  main  business  of  this  second 
series  of  letters  will  be  only  the  arrangement  for  use,  and 
clearer  illustration,  of  the  scattered  contents  of  the  first. 

And  I  cannot  begin  with  a  more  important  subject, 
or  one  of  closer  immediate  interest,  than  that  of  the  collec- 
tion of  rain,  and  management  of  streams.  On  this  subject, 
I  expect  a  series  of  papers  from  my  friend  Mr.  Henry 
WiUett,^  containing  absolutely  verified  data:  in  the  mean- 
time I  beg  the  reader  to  give  his  closest  attention  to  the 
admirable  statements  by  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  given  from  the 
new  English  translation  of  his  book  on  Mont  Blanc,  in 
the  seventh  article  of  our  Correspondence.  I  have  before 
had  occasion  to  speak  with  extreme  sorrow  of  the  errors 
in  the  theoretical  parts  of  this  work :  *  but  its  practical 
intelligence  is  admirable. 


6.  Just  in  time,  I  get  Mr.  Willett's  first  sheet.  His 
preface  is  too  valuable  to  be  given  without  some  farther 
comment,*  but  this  following  bit  may  serve  us  for  this 
month : — 

''The  increased  frequency  in  modem  days  of  upland  floods  appears  to 
be  due  mainly  to  the  increased  want  of  the  retention  of  the  rainfdl.  Now 
it  is  true  of  all  drainage  matters  that  man  has  complete  power  over  them 
at  the  beginning,  where  they  are  widely  disseminated,  and  it  is  only  when 
by  the  uniting  ramifications  over  large  areas  a  great  accumulation  is  pro- 
duced, that  man  becomes  powerless  to  deal  satisuctorily  with  it  Nothing 
ever  is  more  senseless  than  the  direct  contravention  of  Nature's  laws  by 
the  modem  ^stem  of  gathering  together  into  one  huge  polluted  stream 
the  sewage  of  iKrge  towns.  The  waste  and  expense  incurred,  first  in  col- 
lecting, and  then  in  attempting  to  separate  and  to  apply  to  the  land  the 
drainage  of  large  towns,  seems  a  standing  instance  of  tiie  folly  and  per- 
versity of  human  arrangements,  and  it  can  anbf  be  acanmied  for  hy  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  sj^nding  of  large  sums  of  money**     (Italics  mine.) 

>  fPor  Mr.  Willett,  see  VoL  XXVIII.  p.  576 ;  the  series  of  papers,  suggested  by 
Mr.  WiUett,  were  however  not  given  (see  below,  p.  349).] 


[See  below,  pp.  345,  347-349.] 


*  [See  Deuealion,  i.  eh.  x.  {{  13,  18,  Vol.  XXVI.  pp.  228,  230.] 
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''  It  nay  be  deifrmble  at  lome  future  time  to  revert  to  this  part  of  tikt 
subject,  and  to  suggest  the  natural^  simple,  and  inexpensive  alternative 
plan. 

**  To  return  to  the  question  of  floods  caused  by  rain&ll  only.  The  first 
and  completely  remunerating  expenditure  should  be  for  providing  tanks  of 
filtered  water  for  human  drinking,  etc,  and  reservoirs  for  cattle  and  manu- 
fiicturing  purposes,  in  the  upland  valleys  and  moorland  glens  which  form 
the  great  collecting  grounds  of  all  the  water  which  is  now  waatefully 
permitted  to  flow  either  into  underground  crevices  and  natural  reservoirs, 
that  it  may  be  pumped  up  again  at  an  enormous  waste  of  time,  labour,  and 
money,  or  neglectfully  permitted  to  deluge  the  habitations  of  which  the 
improper  erection  on  sites  liable  to  flooding  has  been  allowed. 

''To  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  distress  and  incurred  expense  in  summer 
from  want  of  the  very  same  water  which  has  been  wasted  in  winter,  I  will 
give  three  or  four  instances  which  have  come  under  my  own  knowledge. 
In  the  summer  of  1876  I  was  put  on  shore  finom  a  yacht  a  few  miles  west 
of  Swanage  Bay,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  then,  walking  to  the  nearest  village,  I 
wanted  to  hire  a  pony-chaise  from  the  landlady  of  the  only  inn,  but  she 
was  obliged  absolutely  to  refuse  me  because  the  pony  was  already  over- 
worked by  having  to  drag  water  for  the  cows  a  perpendicular  distance  of 
from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  from  the  valley  beneath.  Hardly 
a  rain-shoot,  and  no  reservoir,  could  be  seen.  A  highly  intelligent  gentle- 
man in  Sussex,  the  year  before,  remarked,  'I  should  not  regret  the  rain 
coming  and  spoiling  the  remainder  of  my  harvest,  as  it  would  thereby 
put  an  end  to  the  great  expense  I  am  at  in  drawing  water  from  the  river 
for  my  flock  of  sheep.'  In  the  village  of  Famborough,  Kent,  there  are 
two  wells :  one  at  the  Hall,  l60  feet  deep,  and  a  public  one  at  the  north- 
west of  the  village.  In  summer  a  man  gets  a  good  living  by  carting  the 
water  for  the  poor  people,  charging  Id.  for  six  gallons,  and  earning  from 
2s.  6d.  to  3s.  a  day.  One  agricultural  labourer  pays  5d.  a  week  for  hia 
family  supply  in  summer.  '  He  could  catch  more  off  his  own  cottage,  but 
the  spouts  are  out  of  order,  and  the  landlord  won't  put  them  right.'  I 
know  a  farmer  in  Sussex  who,  having  a  seven-years'  lease  of  some  down- 
land,  at  his  own  expense  buUt  a  small  tank  which  cost  him  £80,  He  told 
me  at  the  end  of  his  lease  the  flirm  would  be  worth  £S0  per  annum  more, 
because  of  the  tank.  The  Earl  of  Chichester,  who  has  most  wisely  and 
successfully  grappled  with  the  subject,  says  that  £100  per  annum  is  not 
an  unfrequent  expenditure  by  individual  mrmera  for  the  carting  of  water 
in  summer-time. 

''In  my  next  I  will  give,  by  his  lordship's  kind  permission,  a  detailed 
account  and  plan  of  his  admimble  method  of  water  supply,  superseding 
wells  and  pumping." 


NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

7.  (I.)  Affairs  of  the  Company. 

I  never  was  less  able  to  give  any  account  of  these,  for  the  last  month 
has  been  entirely  occupied  with  work  in  Oxford;^  the  Bank  accounts  cannot 
be  in  my  hands  till  the  year's  end;  the  business  at  Abbeydale'  can  in 
no  wise  be  put  on  clear  footing  till  our  Guild  is  registered ;  ^  and  I  have  just 
been  warned  of  some  farther  modifications  needful  in  our  memorandum  for 
registry.  •  • 

But  I  was  completely  convinced  last  year  that,  fit  or  unfit,  I  must  take 
all  these  things  in  hand  myself;  and  I  do  not  think  the  leading  article  of 
oor  Correspondence  will  remain,  after  the  present  month,  so  wholly  unsatis- 
fiietory. 

8.  (II.)  Affiiirs  of  the  Master.  (12th  December,  1877.) 
Since  1  last  gave  definite  statements  of  these,^  showing  that  in  cash  I 
had  only  some  twelve  thousand  pounds  left,  the  sale  of  Turner's  drawings, 
out  of  the  former  collection  of  Mr.  Munro,  of  Novar,  took  place ;  and  I 
considered  it  my  duty,  for  various  reasons,  to  possess  myself  of  Caernarvon 
Castle,  Leicester  Abbey,  and  the  Bridge  of  Narni ;  ^  the  purchase  of  which, 
with  a  minor  acquisition  or  two  besides,  reduced  my  available  cash,  by  my 
banker's  account  yesterday,  to  £lO,22S,  that  being  the  market  value  of 
my  remaining  £4000  Bank  Stock.  I  have  directed  them  to  sell  this  stock, 
and  buy  me  J^OOO  New  Threes  instead ;  by  which  operation  I  at  once 
lose  about  sixty  pounds  a  year  of  interest  (in  conformity  with  my  views 
already  enough  expressed  on  that  subject^),  and  I  put  a  balance  of  some- 
thing over  j£l500  in  the  Bank,  to  serve  St  George  and  me  till  we  can 
look  about  us  a  little. 

Both  the  St.  George's  and  my  private  account  will  henceforward  be 
rendered  by  myself,  with  all  clearness  possible  to  me;  but  they  will  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  waste  the  space  of  Fon.  They  will  be  forwarded  on 
separate  sheets  to  the  Companions,  and  be  annually  purehasable  by  the 
public.^ 

^  [Raskin  is  writing  in  December  1877.  During  preceding  weeks  he  had  been 
delivering  the  course  of  lectures  entitled  ^^  Readings  m  Modem  Painten"  (Vol.  XXII. 
pp.  608  Mq,).] 

'  [See  above,  p.  273.] 

>  ThiB  was  ultimately  done  in  October  1878 :  see  VoL  XXX.] 

*  See  above,  pp.  98-104.] 

^  t>'or  these  purchases,  see  YoL  XXV.  p.  xix. ;  and  for  the  drawings  themselves. 
Vol.  Xin.  pp.  442,  444,  424.] 

•  [See  Utters  76,  §  20;  80,  §§  15>17  (above,  pp.  103,  185-187).] 
'  [See  Vol.  XXX.] 
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I  further  stated,  in  last  year's  letters,  that  at  the  close  of  1877  I 
should  present  my  Marylebone  property  to  St.  George  for  a  Christmas  gift, 
without  interfering  with  Miss  Octavia  Hill's  management  of  it.^  But  this 
piece  of  business,  like  everything  else  I  try  to  do  just  now,  has  its  own 
hitches;  the  nature  ,of  which  will  be  partly  understood  on  reading  some 
recent  correspondence  between  Miss  Hill  and  myself,  which  I  trust  may 
be  closed,  and  in  form  presentable,  next  month.^  The  transference  of  the 
property  will  take  place  all  the  same;  but  it  will  be  seen  to  have  become 
questionable  how  far  Miss  Hill  may  now  consent  to  retain  her  control  over 
the  tenants. 

9.  (HI.)  We  cannot  begin  the  New  Year  under  better  auspices  than 
are  implied  in  the  two  following  letters. 

To  Mr«  John  Ruskin,  LL.D« 

''  HoNouBED  Sir, — I  send  ten  shillings,  which  I  beg  you  to  accept  as  a  gift  for 
your  St  George's  Fund.  The  sum  is  small,  but  I  have  been  thinking  that  as  yon 
are  now  bringing  some  plots  of  land  into  cultivation,  that  even  so  small  a  sum, 
if  spent  in  the  purchase  of  two  or  three  apple  or  other  fruit  trees  suitable  to  the 
locality,  they  might  be  pointed  to,  in  a  few  years'  time,  to  show  what  had  been 
the  result  of  a  smidl  sum,  when  wisely  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  Nature. 

''Yours  very  Respectfully, 
''A  Garden  Workman, 

''This  day  80  years  old, 

"Joseph  Staplbton. 
''November  2Sth,  1877." 

(The  apple-trees  will  be  planted  in  Worcestershire,*  and  kept  separate 
note  of.) 

"Clouohton  Moor,  near  Scarborough, 
''November  16,  1877. 

"Dear  Master, — We  have  delayed  answering  your  verv  kind  letter,  for  which 
we  were  very  grateful,  thinking  that  soon  we  should  be  hearing  again  from 
Mr.  Bagshawe,  because  we  had  a  letter  from  him  the  same  day  that  we  got  yours, 
asking  ror  particulars  of  the  agreement  between  myself  and  Dr.  Rooke.  1  answered 
him  by  return  of  post,  requesting  him  likewise  to  get  the  affidr  settled  as  soon  as 
convenient;  but  we  have  not  heard  anything  since.  But  we  keep  working  away, 
and  have  got  the  house  and  some  of  the  land  a  bit  shapely.  We  are  clearing, 
and  intend  closing,  about  sixteen  hundred  yards  of  what  we  think  the  moet  suit- 
able and  best  laud  for  a  garden,  and  shall  plant  a  few  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes  in,  I  hope  directly,  if  the  weather  keeps  favourable.  In  wet  weather  we 
repair  the  cottage  indoors,  and  all  seems  to  go  on  very  nicely.  The  children 
enjoy  it  very  much,  and  so  do  we  too,  for  vou  see  we  are  all  together — 'father's 
always  at  home.'  I  shall  never  be  afraid  oi  being  out  of  work  again,  there  is  so 
much  to  do ;  and  1  think  it  will  pay,  too.  Of  course  it  will  be  some  time  before 
it  returns  anything,  excepting  tired  limbs,  and  the  satisfaction  that  it  is,  and  loola^ 

1  [See  Utter  76,  §  20  (p.  102).] 

*  tSee  below,  pp.  354-300.] 

'  frhis,  however,  was  not  done.] 
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better.  We  intend  rearing  poultry  and  have  a  oow,  perhape,  when  we  ^t  some- 
thing  to  grow  to  feed  them  with ;  and  to  that  intent  I  purpose  preparing  stone 
this  winter  to  build  an  outbuilding  for  them  in  the  spring-time.  1  can  do  it  all 
myself— the  working  nart ;  but  should  require  help  to  purchase  lime  and  timber, 
but  not  yet.  We  shall  try  our  best  to  work  and  niake  our  arrangements  suit  your 
views  as  for  as  we  understand  them,  and  anything  you  could  like  us  to  do,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  perform. 

*^  Yours  truly, 

''John  Guy. 

''Our  gross  earnings  for  the  year  is  £54,  Ids.  3kd.  Our  expenses  this  year  have 
been  heavy,  with  two  removals,  but  we  have  a  balance  of  £11  after  paying  tenth, 
for  which  we  enclose  Post  Office  order  for  £5,  9s.  lOd.  We  have  plenty  of  clothing 
and  shoes  and  fuel  to  serve  us  the  winter  through ;  so  Mary  says  we  can  do  very 
well  until  spring."^ 

10.  (IV.)  The  following  important  letters  set  the  question  raised  about 
the  Bishops'  returns  of  income  at  rest.  I  need  scarcely  point  out  how 
desirable  it  would  be  for  these  matters  to  be  put  on  so  simple  footing  as 
to  leave  no  ground  fbr  misapprehension  by  the  common  people.  "Disin- 
genuousness"  which  the  writer  suspects  in  the  "Humanitarian"  is  not 
usually  a  &ult  of  the  lower  orders ;  nor  do  they  ever  fail  in  respect  to  a 
good  and  active  clergyman. 

''November  28,  1877. 

"Dbar  Mr.  Ruskin, — I  see  from  the  November  Fore*  that  you  ask  for  further 
explanation  of  some  figures  published  by  a  'Humanitarian,'  of  Bishopwearmouth, 
touching  the  Bishops'  incomes  of  thirty-nine  years  ago.  'The  apparent  discrepancy 
between  the  actual  and  alleged  incomes'  is  very  easily  explained.  The  ianror 
figures  are  not,  and  are  not  said  to  be,  the  incomes  qf  the  Buhope  at  all.  Tlie 
estates  were  then  let  on  '  beneficial '  leases ;  and  the  people  who  held  these  lenses, 
generally  country  squires,  were  the  real  owners  of  the  lands,  paying  to  the  Bishops 
ancient  nominal  rents,  and  occasional  lump  sums  ('fines'),  when  the  leases  were 
renewed.  The  big  sums,  therefore,  are  the  estimated  rental  of  the  Aindt— that  is, 
e^.,  in  the  case  of  York  the  £41,030  represent  the  rents  paid  to  the  country  gentle- 
men by  tiieir  tenants,  and  the  £13,798  is  the  average,  one  year  with  another,  of 
what  the  squires  paid  to  the  Archbishop  in  rents  and  fines.  The  difference,  of 
course,  represents  the  value  of  the  lands  to  the  squires.  What  the  figures  rctfdly 
show,  therefore,  is  the  amount  of  Church  property  which,  little  by  little,  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  through  a  bad  system  of  tenure,  had  ffot  into  the  hands  of 
laymen.  This  bad  system  has  been  long  abolished,  under  the  operation  of  divers 
laws  passed  in  1841,  and  later ;  and  the  Bishops  have  now,  as  your  other  table 
dbows,  much-reduced  and  unvarying  income." 

"  It  may  help  you  to  see  how  the  proportions  (in  the  case  of  different  Bishops) 
of  the  Bishops'  receipts  to  value  of  lands,  vary  so  much,  when  I  explain  that  the 
avenge  episcopal  income  was  required,  in  the  forms  issued  by  the  Royal  Commission, 
to  be  made  out  from  the  actual  receipts  of  a  specified  period-— seven  years,  I  think.* 

*  The  term  had  necessarily  to  be  moderate,  as  it  would  have  been  useless  to 
ask  a  Bishop  as  to  the  receipta  of  his  predecessor. 

1  [For  a  previous  letter  from  John  Guy,  see  Letter  78,  §  23  (p,  144).] 
^  [Letter  83,  §  19  (p.  276).] 
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Now  the  seMrate  leaaelioldfl  were  of  very  various  TalveS)  some  big  end  some  little^ 
and  it  would  often  liappen  that  several  years  eU^sed  wiUiont  any  \Ag  'fine'  falling 
in ;  and  then  there  nught  ceme^  in  quick  suecessionj  the  renewals  of  three  or  four 
very  vabiable  estates^  thas  raising  immensely  the  average  for  those  particulsr 
years.  Hence  every  Bishop's  retom^  thousrh  accurately  g^ven  as  required^  was  a 
very  rough  average^  though  the  return^  tucen  as  a  whole — ^that  is^  as  regards  all 
the  sees  together — save  a  fiur  view  of  the  &cts.  The  ins  and  outs  of  the  affidr, 
you  see^  can  only  be  understood  by  people  familiar  with  the  working  of  the  now 
obsolete  system.  I  therefore  in  my  last  note  abstained  from  sayinff  more  than  was 
just  sufficient  to  indicate  the  blunder^  or  disingenuousuess,  of  uie  pamphleteer, 
knowing  that  it  would  be  useless  to  burden  your  pages  witii  fiuther  details.  To 
any  one  who  knows  the  &cts,  the  large  figures  given  as  the  appareiU  incomes  of 
Bishops  are  simply  ludicrous.  No  Bishop  ever  nad  any  income  approaching  to 
£50,000.  That  of  the  late  Bishop  Sumner,  of  Winchester,  was  always  quotol  aa 
exorbitantly  vast,  and  it  was  about  £19,000.  I  know  privately  that  the  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  with  his  £16,000  a  year,  left  nis  fismuly  the  noble  fortune 
of  £600  per  annum ! " 

11.  (Y.)  ''The  Fatb  of  Ctpabthfa.— Mr.  Crawshav  has  put  a  summary  end  to 
all  rumours  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  start  at  Cyfiuthn.  One  of  his  old  servants, 
says  the  Wettem  Mail,  wrote  to  him  lately  on  matters  apart  from  the  irou« 
works;  but  in  the  course  of  his  letter  he  asked  his  old  master  whether  there 
were  any  hopes  of  the  works  being  again  started.  The  reply  from  Mr.  Crawshay 
was  as  follows:  'Trade  is  worse  than  ever  it  was,  and  1  see  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  Cyfiurth&  starting  again ;  and  I  believe  if  it  ever  does  start  it  will  be 
under  different  circumstances  to  the  present,  as  it  will  require  a  large  sum  to  be 
laid  out  in  improvements,  such  as  making  steel-works,  etc.  I  am  too  near  my 
grave  to  think  of  doing  anting  of  the  sort;  and  I  think  so  badly  of  trade 
altogether  that  I  have  no  wish  to  see  my  sons  remain  in  it.  I  am  feeling  very 
poorly,  and  do  not  think  I  can  possibljp'  live  very  long,  and  if  I  am  able  A 
shall  sell  the  works  before  I  die.  There  is  nothing  now  to  bind  me  to  them,  for 
I  have  been  estranged  from  them  by  the  conduct  of  the  men.  I  always  hoped 
and  expected  to  die  with  the  works  going,  and  the  same  feeling  among  the  men 
for  their  employers;  but  things  have  changed,  and  all  is  different,  and  I  go  to 
my  ffrave  feeling  I  am  a  perfect  stranger,  as  all  my  old  men  are  gone,  or 
nearfy  so.'"^ 

"9,  Stbvbnson  Square,  Manchbbtbr, 
"9M  October,  1877. 

"My  dear  Sir, — Could  you  have  thought,  did  you  expect,  that  such  an  utter 
vindication  of  your  words  would  embody  itself  in  tms  form  ? 

"T.  W.  P. 
"J.  RusKiN,  Esq.*' 

12.  Yes,  my  friend,  I  not  only  expected,  but  knew  positively  that  such 
vindication,  not  of  my  words  only,  but  of  the  words  of  all  the  servants  of 
God,  from  the  beginning  of  days,  would  assuredly  come,  alike  in  this,  and 
in  other  yet  more  terrible,  forms.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  are 
four  quite  distinct  causes  operating  in  the  depression  of  English,---espeGially 
iron, — trade,  of  which  two  are  our  own  fault ;  and  the  other  two,  being 
inevitable,  should  have  been  foreseen  long  since,  by  even  the  vulgar  saga- 
city of  self-interest. 

The  first  great  cause  is  the  separation  between  masters  and  men,  which 
is  wholly  the  masters'  fault,  and  the  necessary  result  of  the  defiance  of 
every  moral  law  of  human  relation  by  modem  political  economy. 

^  [For  further  correspondence  on  this  subject,  see  Letter  86,  §  17  (p.  353).] 
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The  teeond  ur  the  low  of  eostom,  in  oonseqaenee  of  had  woric — also  a 
result  of  the  teaching  of  modern  political  economy. 

The  thirds  affecting  especially  the  iron  trade>  is  that  the  funds  which 
the  fools  of  Europe  had  at  their  disposal,  with  which  to  build  iron  bridges 
instead  of  wooden  ones,  put  up  spike  railings  instead  of  palings,  and  make 
machines  in  substitution  for  their  arras  and  legs,  are  now  in  a  great 
degree  exhausted;  and  by  the  time  the  rails  are  all  rusty,  the  bridges 
snapped,  and  the  machines  found  to  reap  and  thresh  no  more  com  than 
arms  did,  the  fools  of  Europe  will  have  learned  a  lesson  or  two  which  will 
not  be  soon  forgotten,  even  by  ^tem;  and  the  iron  trade  will  be  slack 
enough,  thereafter. 

The  fourth  cause  of  trade  depression,  —  bitter  to  the  hearts  of  the 
persons  whom  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  calls  patriots,^ — is,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  other  countries  have  begun  to  perceive  that  they  have  got  hands  as 
well  as  we — and  possibly,  in  some  businesses,  even  better  hands;  and  that 
they  may  just  as  well  make  their  own  wares  as  buy  them  of  us.  Which 
wholesome  discovery  of  theirs  will  in  due  time  mercifully  put  an  end  to 
the  British  ideal  of  life  in  the  National  Shop ;  and  make  it  at  last  plain  to 
the  British  mind  that  the  cliffs  of  Dover  were  not  constructed  by  Providence 
merely  to  be  made  a  large  counter. 

13.  (VI.)  The  following  paper  by  Professor  W.  J.  Beal  is  sent  me  by  a 
correspondent  from  a  New  York  journal.  The  reader  is  free  to  attach 
such  weight  to  it  as  he  thinks  proper.  The  passage  about  the  Canada 
thistle  is  very  grand. 

''Interest  money  ia  a  heavy  tax  on  many  people  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  oUier  burden  in  the  shape  of  money  which  weighs  down  like  interest,  unless 
it  be  money  spent  for  intoxicating  liquors.  Men  complain  of  high  State  taxes,  of 
school-taxes,  and  taxes  for  bridges,  sewers  (?  grading),  and  for  building  churches. 
For  some  of  these  they  are  able  to  see  an  equivalent,  but  for  money  paid  as 
interest — for  the  use  of  money,  fow  realize  or  gjun  (P  fl[iies8)  what  it  costs.  It  is 
an  expensive  luxury  to  pay  for  the  mere  privilege  of  handling  what  does  not 
belong  to  yoo.  People  are  likely  to  overestimate  your  wealth,  and  (make  you  ?) 
pay  more  taxes  than  vou  ought  to. 

"  In  most  perts  of  our  new  country,  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  more,  is  paid 
for  the  use  of  money.  A  shrewd  business  man  may  reasonably  make  it  pay  to 
live  at  this  rate  for  a  short  time,  but  even  such  men  often  foil  to  make  it  profitable. 
It  is  an  uncommon  thing  for  any  business  to  pay  a  sure  and  safe  retnm  of  ten 
per  cent  for  any  length  of  time.  The  profits  of  great  enterprises,  like  railroads, 
manu&ctories  of  iron,  cloth,  fiurm-implements,  etc.,  etc.,  are  so  variable,  so 
fluetoating,  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  their  average  profit,  or  the  average  profit 
of  any  one  of  them.  We  know  it  is  not  nncommon  for  railroads  to  go  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  because  they  cannot  pay  the  interest  on  their  debts.  Factories 
stop,  and  often  ^  to  decay,  because  they  cannot  pay  running  exnenses.  Often 
they  cannot  continue  without  losing  money,  to  say  nothing  about  the  interest  on 
the  capital.  Merchants  seldom  can  pay  ten  per  cent,  on  laiffe  amounts  for  any 
length  of  time.     Even  six  per  cent,  is  a  heavy  tax  on  any  kind  of  business. 

^'But  it  was  not  of  these  classes  that  I  mtended  to  speak  at  this  time.  The 
writer  has  been  most  of  his  lifo  among  formers,  and  has  had  unusual  opportunities 
for  studying  their  management  of  finances.    It  may  be  worse  iu  a  new  country 

i  [Bee  Vol.  XVII.  p.  56^] 
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than  in  an  old  one^  but  so  fiur  as  my  knowledge  extends^  a  large  nugmty  of  the 
fimns  of  Michigan  are  covered  by  a  mortgage.  The  fanner  needs  capital  to  buy 
sheep^  cattle^  tools ;  to  build  bouses  and  bams^  and  to  clear  and  prepare  land 
for  crops.  He  is  very  likely  to  underestimate  the  cost  of  a  farm^  ana  what  it 
takes  to  stock  it  properly.  He  invests  all  his  money^  and  perhajis  runs  in  debt, 
for  his  land  alone,  leaving  nothing  with  which  to  furnish  it.  Quite  often  he  buvs 
more  land  before  he  has  money  to  pay  for  it,  or  even  before  he  has  paid  off  tne 
mortgage  on  his  present  farm.  Times  may  be  easy ;  crops  mav  be  good,  and  high 
in  price,  for  a  few  years.  He  overestimates  his  ability  to  maxe  money,  and  runs 
in  debt  Fortune  changes.  He  has  ^  bad  luck,'  and  tne  debt  grows  larger  instead 
of  smaller 

^^Famiing  is  a  safe  business,  but  even  this  has  its  dark  side.  Good  crone  are 
by  no  means  sure,  even  with  good  culture.  Blight,  drought,  insects,  fire,  sictmeBS, 
and  other  calamities  may  come  when  least  exj^cted,  ana  with  a  large  debt  over- 
whelm the  hopeful  farmer. 

^'I  have  never  seen  a  fiirm  that  for  several  years  Ujgether  naid  ten  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  capital  invested.  In  an  old  scrap-book  I  find  the  following:  'No 
blister  draws  sharper  than  does  the  interest  Of  all  industries,  none  is  comparable 
to  that  of  interest  It  works  all  day  and  night,  in  fair  weather  and  in  foul. 
It  has  no  sound  in  its  footsteps,  but  travels  fiist.  It  gnaws  at  a  man's  substance 
with  invisible  teeth.  It  binds  mdustry  with  its  film,  as  a  fly  is  bound  in  the  spider's 
web.  Debt  rolls  a  man  over  and  over,  binding  him  hand  and  foot,  and  letting 
him  hang  upon  the  &tal  mesh  until  the  long-legged  interest  devours  him.  There 
is  but  one  thing  on  a  farm  like  it,  and  that  is  tne  Canada  thistle,  which  swarms 
with  new  plants  every  time  you  break  its  roots,  whose  blossoms  are  prolific,  and 
every  flower  the  father  of  a  million  seeds.  Every  leaf  is  an  awl,  every  branch  a 
spear,  and  every  plant  like  a  platoon  of  bayonets,  and  a  field  of  them  like  an 
armed  host.  Tne  whole  plant  is  a  torment  and  a  vegetable  curse.  And  yet,  a 
fieurmer  had  better  make  his  bed  of  Canada  thistles  than  to  be  at  ease  upon 
interest' 

''There  are  some  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  that  no  man  should  run  in 
debt  It  may  be  better  for  one  to  owe  something  on  a  house  and  lot  than  to 
move  from  house  to  house  every  year  or  so  and  pav  a  high  rent  It  may  do  for 
a  fiumaer  to  incur  a  small  debt  on  a  new  piece  of  limd,  or  on  some  improvement,  but 
be  cautious.  A  small  debt  will  sometimes  stimulate  to  industry  and  economy, 
but  a  large  one  will  often  weary,  and  finally  come  off  victorious. 

''A  &rmer  wishes  to  save  his  extra  lot  for  his  son,  and  so  pays  ten  per  cent 
His  sons  and  daughters  cannot  go  to  a  good  school  or  college  because  of  that 
mortgage.  The  son  sees  the  privations  of  a  fiirmer's  life  under  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances. Tlie  fitither  dies,  and  leaves  the  fittrm  to  his  son  with  a  heavy  debt 
on  it,  which  he  in  vain  attempts  to  remove,  or  he  sells  the  fiirm  and  leaves  that 
kind  of  drudgery.  Very  often  a  fiurmer  is  keeping  more  land  than  he  is  able  to 
work  or  manaffe  well.  He  does  not  know  how  to  get  value  received,  and  more, 
out  of  his  hired  help.  Such  a  one  is  unwise  not  to  sell  a  part,  clear  the  debt,  and 
work  the  remainder  better." 

14.  (VII.)  The  passage  referred  to  in  the  text/  from  Mr.  Bucknall's 
translation  of  M.  Viollet-le-Duc's  essay  on  Mont  Blanc : — 

''  But  what  is  man  in  presence  of  the  great  phenomena  which  geology  reveals  ? 
What  can  he  do  to  utilize  or  to  counteract  their  consequences?  How  can  such 
diminutive  beings,  whose  most  numerous  army  would  be  barely  noticed  on  the 
slopes  of  these  mountains,  in  anv  degree  modify  the  laws  which  govern  the  dis- 
tribution   of  watercourses,  alluvial   deposits,  denudations,  and   the  accumulation 

^  [See  above,  §  6.  For  particulars  of  the  book,  see  Vol  XXVI.  p.  221.  Raskin's 
extracts  are  from  its  last  chapter  (''  Influence  of  the  Labours  of  Man  in  the  Distri- 
bution of  Watercourses"),  pp.  337-840,  960-366,  376^78.] 
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and  melting  of  mows  on  such    vast  mountain  masses?    Is  not  their  impotence 
manifest? 

"  No ;  the  most  terrihle  and  powerful  phenomena  of  Nature  are  only  the  result 
of  the  multiplication  of  infinitesmoal  applianoes  or  forces.  The  hiade  of  grass  or 
the  fibre  of  moss  performs  a  scarcely  appreciable  function^  but  which,  when  multi- 
plied, conducts  to  a  result  of  considerable  importance.  The  drop  of  water  which 
penetrates  by  degrees  into  the  fissures  of  tlie  hardest  rocks,  when  crystallized  as 
the  result  of  a  lowering  of  the  temperature,  ultimately  causes  mountains  to  crumble. 
In  Nature  there  are  no  insignificant  appliances,  or,  rather,  the  action  of  Nature 
IB  only  the  result  of  insignificant  applismces.  Man,  therefore,  can  act  in  his  turn, 
since  these  small  means  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  his  influence,  and  his  intelli- 
gence enables  him  to  calculate  their  effects.  Yet  owing  to  his  neglect  of  the  study 
of  Nature — his  parent  and  great  nurturer,  and  thus  ignorant  of  her  procedure, 
man  is  suddenly  surprised  by  one  of  the  phases  of  her  incessant  work,  and  sees  his 
crops  and  habitations  swept  away  by  an  mnndation.  Does  he  proceed  to  examine 
the  cause  of  what  he  caOs  a  cataclysm,  but  which  is  only  the  consequence  of  an 
accumulation  of  phenomena?  No ;  he  attributes  it  to  Providence,  restores  his  dykes, 
sows  his  fields,  and  rebuilds  his  dwellings;  and  then  .  .  .  waits  for  the  dieaster 
— which  is  a  consequence  of  laws  he.  has  neglected,  to  study— to  occur  again.  Is 
it  not  thus  that  thinffs  have  been  taking  place  for  centuries? — while  Nature,  subject 
to  her  own  laws,  is  mcessantly  pursuing  ner  work  with  an  inflexible  logical  persis- 
tency. The  periodical  inundations  which  lay  waste  vast  districts  are  only  a  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  these  laws ;  it  is  for  us,  therefore,  to  become  acquainted 
witii  them^  and  to  direct  them  to  our  advantage. 

^'We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  investigations  that  Nature  had,  at  the  epoch 
of  the  great  glacial  debacles,  contrived  reservoirs  at  successive  stages,  in  which  the 
torrent  waters  deposited  the  matericJs  of  all  dimensions  that  were  brought  down 
—first  in  the  form  of  drift,  whence  sifting  them,  thev  caused  them  to  descend 
lower  down;  the  most  bulky  being  deposited  first,  ana  the  lightest,  in  the  form 
of  sUt,  being  carried  as  fistr  as  the  low  plains.  We  have  seen  that^  in  filling  up 
most  of  these  reservoirs  by  the  deposit  of  material,  the  torrents  tended  to  make 
their  course  more  and  more  sinuous — ^to  lengthen  it,  and  thus  to  diminish  the 
slopes,  and  consequentiy  render  their  flow  less  rapid.  We  have  seen  that  in  the 
higner  regions  the  torrents  found  points  of  rest — ^levels  prepared  by  the  disinteg- 
ration of  the  slopes ;  and  that  from  these  levels  they  incessantly  cause  debrit  to 
be  precipitated,  which  ultimately  formed  cones  of  dejection,  often  permeable,  and 
at  the  base  of  which  the  waters,  retarded  in  their  course  and  filtered,  spread  in 
rivulets  through  the  vaUeys. 

^'Not  only  have  men  misunderstood  the  laws  of  which  we  mention  here  only 
certain  salient  points,  but  they  have  for  the  most  part  run  counter  to  them,  and 
have  thus  been  paving  the  way  for  the  most  formioable  disasters.  Ascending  the 
valleys,  man  has  endeavoured  to  make  the  great  laboratories  of  the  mountains  sub- 
servient to  his  requirements.  To  obtain  pastures  on  the  slopes,  he  has  destroyed 
vast  forests;  to  ootain  fields  suitable  for  agriculture  in  the  vtdlejrs,  he  has  em- 
banked the  torrents,  or  has  obliterated  their  sinuosities,  thus  precipitating  their 
course  towards  the  lower  regions ;  or,  again,  bringing  the  mud-charged  waters  into 
the  marshes,  he  has  dried  up  the  latter  by  suppressing  a  great  many  accidental 
reserves.  The  mountaineer  has  had  but  one  object  in  view — ^to  get  rid  as  quickly 
as  possible  of  the  waters  with  which  he  is  too  abundantly  suppfied,  without  con- 
cerning himself  with  what  may  happen  in  the  lower  founds.  Soon,  however,  he 
becomes  himself  the  first  victim  of  his  imprudence  or  ignorance.  The  forests  having 
been  destroyed,  avalanches  have  rolled  down  in  enormous  masses  along  the  slopes, 
lliese  periodical  avalanches  have  swept  down  in  their  course  the  humus  produced 
by  large  vegetable  growths ;  and  in  place  of  the  pastures  which  the  mountaineer 
thought  he  was  providing  for  his  flocks,  he  has  found  nothing  more  than  the 
denuded  rock,  allowing  tne  water  produced  by  rain  or  thawing  to  flow  in  a  few 
moments  down  to  the  lower  parts^  which  are  then  rapidly  submerffed  and  desolated. 
To  obtain  a  few  acres  by  drying  up  a  marsh  or  a  small  lake,  ne  has  often  lost 
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double  the  spAoe  lower  down  in  oonaeqoeDoe  of  the  more  sepid  dbdherge  of 
pebbles  and  sand.  Ab  soon  as  ye«retation  has  attempted  to  grow  on  the  oonea 
of  deieotion— the  products  of  avafiuiohes,  and  which  oonsiBt  entirely  of  dibri&— 
he  will  send  his  herds  of  goats  there,  which  will  destroy  in  a  fiew  hours  the 
work  of  several  years.  At  the  terminal  point  of  the  eloTated  combes — where 
the  winter  causes  the  snows  to  accumulate — ^far  from  encouraging  the  larger 
▼Ratable  growths,  which  would  mitigate  the  destructive  effects  of  the  avalanchea, 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  cutting  down  the  trees,  the  approach  to  such  points 
being  easy,  and  the  cones  of  dejeSion  favouring  the  sliding  down  of  the  trunks 
into  the  valley. 

''This  destruction  of  the  forests  appears  to  entail  consequences  vastly  more 
disastrous  than  are  generally  supposed.  Forests  protect  forests,  and  the  more 
the  work  of  destruction  advances,  the  more  do  they  incline  to  abandon  th# 
altitudes  in  whidi  they  once  flouriehed.  At  the  present  day,  around  the  mamtf 
of  Mont  Blanc,  the  larch,  which  formerly  grew  vigorously  at  an  elevation  of 
six  thousand  feet,  and  marked  the  limit  of  the  burger  vegetable  growths,  is 
quitting  those  heights,  leaving  isolated  witneeses  in  the  shi^  of  venerable  trunks 
which  are  not  replaced  by  young  trees. 

**  Having  frequently  entered  into  conversation  with  mountaineers  on  those  ele- 
vated plateaux,  I  have  taken  occasion  to  explain  to  them  these  simple  problems, 
to  point  out  to  them  the  foresii^ht  of  Nature  and  the  improvidence  of  man,  and 
to  show  how  hy  trifling  efforts  it  was  easy  to  restore  a  small  lake,  to  render  a 
stream  less  rapid,  ana  to  stop  the  fall  of  materials  in  those  terrible  couloirs. 
They  would  listen  attentively,  and  the  next  day  would  anticipate  me  in  remark- 
ing, 'Here  is  a  good  place  to  make  a  reservoir.  By  moving  a  few  large  stones 
here,  an  avalanche  might  be  arrested.' 

**The  herdsmen  are  the  enemies  of  the  forests;  what  they  want  is  pasturage. 
As  far  as  they  can,  therefore,  they  destroy  the  forests,  without  suspecting  tut 
their  destruction  is  sure  to  entail  that  of  the  greater  part  of  the  pastures. 

"We  saw  in  the  bust  chapter  that  the  lowering*  of  the  limit  of  the  woods 
appears  to  be  directly  proportioned  to  the  diminution  of  the  glaciers;  in  fact, 
that  the  smaller  the  volume  of  the  glaciers,  the  more  do  the  forests  approach  the 
lower  (P  higher  ^)  regions.  We  have  found  stumps  of  enormous  larches  on  the  beds 
of  the  ancient  glaciers  that  surmounted  La  Flegdre,  beneath  the  Aiguilles  Pourries 
and  the  Aiguilles  Rouges — t.e.,  more  than  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  modem  Chftlet  de  La  Fldg^re,  whereas  at  present  the  kst  trees  are  some 
yards  below  this  hotel,  and  maintain  but  a  feeble  existence.  These  deserts  are 
now  covered  only  with  stone  dibris,  rhododendrons,  and  scanty  pasturage.  Even 
in  summer,  water  is  absent  at  many  points,  so  that  to  supply  their  cattle  the 
herdsmen  of  La  Fldg^re  have  been  obliged  to  conduct  the  waters  of  the  Lacs 
Blancs  into  reservoirs  by  means  of  a  snutll  dyke  which  follows  the  slopes  of  the 
ancient  moraines.  Tet  the  bottoms  of  the  trough-shaped  hollows  are  sheltered, 
and  contain  a  thick  layer  of  humus,  so  that  it  would  appear  easy,  in  spite  ot 
the  altitude  (6000  feet),  to  raise  larches  there.  But  the  larch  is  favoured  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  snows  or  ice.  And  on  this  plateau,  whose  summits  reach  an 
average  of  8000  feet,  scarcely  a  few  patches  of  snow  are   now  to  be  seen  in 

AUffUJBt. 

''Formerly  these  ancient  glacier  beds  were  dotted  with  small  tarns,  idaoh 
have  been  drained  off  for  the  most  part  by  the  herdsmen  themselves,  who  honed 
thus  to  gain  a  few  square  yards  of  pasture.  Such  tarns,  frozen  from  October 
to  May,  preserve  the  snow  and  form  small  glaciers,  while  their  number  caused 

*  "Baising,"  I  think  the  author  must  have  meant.  ^ 

1  [But  see  Letter  86,  §  12,  note  by  Mr.  Willett  (p.  348).] 
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these  tolitudeB  to  preienre  pemument  n^4i,  whioh,  ooyeriiig  the  rooky  bede^ 
retarded  their  disintegration.  It  vna  then  also  that  the  larehes,  whose  stomps 
still  remain,  ooyered  the  hollows  and  sheltered  parts  ol  the  oombes.  The  area 
of  pastiuage  was  evidently  limited;  but  the  pasturage  itself  was  good,  w^ 
watered,  and  oould  not  be  encroaohed  npon.  Now  both  tarns  and  n^ves  have 
disappeared,  and  larohes  likewise,  while  we  see  inroads  constantly  made  on  the 
meadows  by  stony  debris  and  sand. 

'^If  care  be  not  taken,  the  valley  from  Nant-Borant  to  Bonhomme,  whioh  still 
enj^s  such  fine  pastures,  protected  by  some  remains  of  forests,  will  be  invaded 
by  MjrU;  for  these  forests  are  already  bein^  cleared  in  consequence  of  a  complete 
misunderstanding  of  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  locality. 

''Ck>nifers  would  seem  to  have  been  created  with  a  view  to  the  purpose  they 
serve  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains.  Their  branches,  which  exhibit  a  constant 
verdure,  arrest  the  snows,  and  are  strongly  enough  attached  to  their  trunk  to 
enable  them  to  support  the  load  they  bave  to  carry.  In  winter  we  may  see 
layers  of  snow  eight  inches  or  a  foot  uiick  on  the  pahnated  branches  of  the  firs, 
yet  whioh  scarcely  make  them  bend.  Thus  every  fir  is  a  shelf  which  receives  tlw 
snow  and  hinders  it  from  accumulating  as  a  compact  mass  on  the  slopes.  Under 
these  conditions  avalanches  are  impossible.  When  the  thaws  come,  these  smaU 
separate  stores  crumble  successively  into  powder.  The  trunk  of  the  conifer  clings 
to  the  rocks  by  the  help  of  its  roots,  which,  like  wide-spread  talons,  go  far  to 
seek  their  nourishment,  binding  together  among  them  all  the  rolling  stones.  In 
fact,  the  conifer  prefers  a  rocK,  settles  on  it,  and  envelops  it  with  ^its  strong 
roots  as  vnth  a  net,  whioh,  stretching  far  and  wide,  go  in  search'  of  neigh- 
bouring stones,  and  attach  them  to  the  first  as  if  to  prevent  all  chance  of  tMir 
slipping  down.**^  In  the  interstices  dibrU  of  leaves  and  branches  accumulate, 
and  a  humus  is  formed  which  retains  the  waters  and  promotes  the  growth  of 
herbaceous  vegetation. 

''It  is  wonderful  to  see  how,  in  a  few  years,  slopes,  composed  of  materials  of 
all  shapes,  without  any  apjpeaiance  of  vegetation,  become  covered  with  thick  and 
vigorous  fir  plantations — i.e.,  if  the  goats  do  not  tear  off  the  young  shoots,  and 
if  a  little  rest  is  left  to  the  heaps  on  which  they  grow.  Then  the  sterile  ground 
is  clothed,  and  if  an  avalanche  occurs,  it  may  prostrate  some  of  the  young  trees 
and  make  itself  a  passage,  but  vegetation  is  eager  to  repair  the  damage.  Does 
man  ever  aid  in  this  woii  P  No  ;  he  is  its  most  dangerous  enemy.  Among  these 
young  conifers  he  sends  his  herds  of  goats,  which  in  a  few  days  make  mmI  luvoo, 
tear  off  the  shoots,  or  hinder  them  from  growing ;  moreover,  he  will  cut  down  the 
slender  trunks  for  firewood,  whereas  the  great  neighbouring  forest  would  furnish 
him,  in  the  shape  of  dead  wood  and  fallen  branches,  with  abundance  of  fuel 

''We  have  observed  this  struggle  between  man  and  vegetation  for  several 
years  in  succession.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  rising  forest  gains  the  victonr, 
and,  having  reached  a  certain  development,  can  defend  itself.  But  most  frequently 
it  is  atrophied,  and  presents  a  mass  of  stunted  trunks,  which  an  avalanche  crushes 
and  buries  in  a  few  moments. 

"Reservoirs  in  steps  at  successive  heights  are  the  only  means  for  preventing 
the  destructive  effects  of  floods,  for  regulating  the  streams,  and  supp]yin£[  the 
plains  during  the  dry  seasons.  If,  when  Nature  is  left  to  herself,  she  gradually 
fills  up  those  she  had  formed,  she  is  incessantly  forming  fresh  ones ;  out  here 
man  interferes  and  prevents  the  work.  He  is  the  first  to  suffer  from  his  ignorance 
and  cnpidity ;  and  what  he  considers  his  right  to  the  possession  of  the  soil  is  too 
often  tne  cause  of  injury  to  his  neighbours  and  to  himself. 

*  Compare  the  chapter  on  the  offices  of  the  Root,  in  Proserpina.^ 
»  [Vol.  XXV.  p.  221.] 
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'<  Civilised  nations  are  aware  that  in  the  towns  they  build  it  is  neoessaiy  to 
institnte  sanitary  regulations — that  is,  regulations  for  the  public  welfare,  which 
are  a  restriction  imposed  on  the  absolute  rights  of  property.  These  civilised 
nations  have  also  established  analogous  regulations  respecting  highways,  the 
watercourses  in  the  plains,  the  chase,  and  fishmg ;  but  they  have  scarcely  troubled 
themselves  about  mountam  districts,  anhich  are  the  sourcei  of  all  the  walth  of  tfte 
country  (Italics  mine ;  but  the  statement  needs  qtialifioation. — J.  R.) ;  for  where 
there  are  no  mountains  there  are  no  rivers,  consequently  no  cultivated  lands ; 
nothing  but  eteppes,  furnishing,  at  best,  pasturage  for  a  few  cattle  distributed 
over  immense  areas. 

"On  the  pretext  that  mountain  regions  are  difficult  of  access,  those  among 
us  who  are  entrusted  by  destiny,  ambition,  or  ability,  with  the  management  of 
the  national  interests,  find  it  easier  to  concern  themselves  with  the  plains  than 
with  the  heights.  (I  don't  find  any  governments,  nowadays,  concerning  them- 
selves even  with  the  plains,  except  as  convenient  fields  for  massacre. — J.  K.) 

"We  allow  that  in  those  elevated  solitudes  Nature  is  inclement,  and  is 
stronger  than  we  are  ;  but  it  so  happens  that  an  inconsiderable  number  of 
shepherds  and  poor  ignorant  mountaineers  are  free  to  do  in  those  altitudes  what 
their  immediate  interests  suggest  to  them.  What  do  those  good  people  care 
about  that  which  happens  in  tne  plains  P  They  have  timber,  for  which  the  saw- 
mill is  ready,  and  they  fell  it  where  the  transport  to  that  sawmill  is  least  labo- 
rious. Is  not  the  incline  of  the  couloir  formed  expressly  for  sliding  the  trunks 
directlv  to  the  millP 

"They  have  water  in  too  great  abundance,  and  they  get  rid  of  it  as  fast  as 
thev  can.  They  have  young  fir-plants,  of  which  the  goats  are  fond ;  and  to  mako 
a  cheese  which  they  sell  for  fifty  centimes,  they  destroy  a  hundred  francs'  worth 
of  timber,  thereby  exposing  their  slopes  to  be  denuded  of  soil,  and  their  own 
fields  to  be  destroyed.  They  have  infertile  marshes,  and  they  drain  them  by 
digging  a  ditch  reouiring  two  days'  work.  These  marshes  were  filled  with  accumu- 
lations of  peat,  which,  like  a  sponge,  retained  a  oonsiderable  quantity  of  water 
at  the  time  of  the  melting  of  the  snows.  The^  dry  up  the  turf  for  fuel,  and 
the  rock,  being  denuded,  sends  in  a  few  minutes  mto  the  torrents  the  water  which 
that  turf  hela  in  reserve  for  several  weeks.  Now  and  then  an  observer  raises  a 
^  of  alarm,  and  caUs  attention  to  the  reckless  waste  of  territorial  wealth.  Who 
listens  to  what  he  saysP  who  reads  what  he  writes  P  {Punch  read  my  notes  on 
the  inundations  at  Rome,  and  did  his  best  to  render  them  useless.— J.  R.') 

"Rigorously  faithful  to  her  laws,  Nature  does  not  carry  up  again  the  pebble 
which  a  traveller's  foot  has  rolled  down  the  slope— does  not  repunt  the  forests 
whidi  ^our  thoughtless  hands  have  out  down,  when  the  naked  rock  appears,  and 
the  soil  has  been  carried  away  by  the  melted  snows  and  the  rain--does  not 
restore  the  meadow  to  the  disappearance  of  whose  soil  our  want  of  precaution 
has  contributed.  Far  from  comprehending  the  marvellous  logic  of  these  laws, 
you  contravene  their  beneficent  control,  or  at  least  impede  their  action.  So  much 
the  worse  for  you,  poor  mortal  1  Do  not,  however,  complain  if  your  lowlands 
are  devastated,  and  your  habitations  swept  away;  and  do  not  vainly  impute 
these  disasters  to  a  vengeance  or  a  warning  on  the  part  of  Providence.  For 
these  disasters  are  mainfy  owing  to  your  ignorance,  your  prejudices,  and  your 
cupidity." 

1  [See  Punch,  Februazy  4,  1871,  vol.  60,  p.  52:  "Ruskin's  Remedy  for  Inun- 
dation." For  his  reply  to  Punch,  see  below,  Letter  86,  §  10  (p.  34^);  for  the 
Letters  on  Roman  Inundations,  see  Letter  33,  §  19  (Vol  XXvII.  p.  622),  and 
VoL  XVn.  pp.  647  M».  The  article  in  Punch — a  serio-comic  criticism  of •  Ruskin's 
schemes — was  foundea  more  particularly  on  the  second  of  the  letters  given  in 
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LETTER  86 

LET  US  (ALL)  EAT  AND  DRINK  i 

1.  In  assuming  that  the  English  Bible  may  yet  be  made 
the  rule  of  faith  and  conduct  to  the  English  people ;  and 
in  placing  in  the  Sheffield  Library,  for  its  first  volume,  a 
MS.  of  that  Bible  in  its  perfect  form,*  much  more  is  of 
com-se  accepted  as  the  basis  of  our  future  education  than 
the  reader  will  find  taken  for  the  ground  either  of  argument 
or  appeal,  in  any  of  my  writings  on  political  economy 
previous  to  the  year  1875.  It  may  partly  account  for  the 
want  of  success  of  those  writings,  that  they  pleaded  for 
honesty  without  praise,  and  for  charity  without  reward; — 
that  they  entirely  rejected,  as  any  motive  of  moral  action, 
the  fear  of  future  judgment;  and — ^taking  St.  Paul  in  his 
irony  at  his  bitterest  word, — "Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  die," — ^they  merely  expanded  that  worldly 
resolution  into  its  just  terms :  "  Yes,  let  us  eat  and  drink  *' 
— ^what  else? — but  let  us  all  eat  and  drink,  and  not  a 
few  only,  enjoining  fast  to  the  rest. 

Nor  do  I,  in  the  least  item,  now  retract  the  assertion, 
so  often  made  in  my  former  works,*  that  human  probity 
and  virtue  are  indeed  entirely  independent  of  any  hope  in 

*  Most  carefully  wrought  out  in  the  preface  to  the  Crwon  of  Wild  Olive 
[Vol.  XVIII.  pp.  «92-S99.] 
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;Sea  Letters  69,  §  18  n.,  and  70,  §  13  (VoL  XXVm.  pp.  703,  727).] 
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futurity;  and  that  it  is  precisely  in  accepting  death  as 
the  end  of  all,  and  in  laying  down,  on  that  sorrowful  con- 
dition, his  life  for  his  Mends,  that  the  hero  and  patriot 
of  all  time  has  become  the  glory  and  safety  of  his  country. 
The  highest  ideals  of  manhood  given  for  types  of  conduct 
in  Unto  this  Last^  and  the  assertions  that  the  merchant 
and  common  labourer  must  be  ready,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  to  die  rather  than  fail,  assume  nothing  more 
than  this ;  and  all  the  proper  laws  of  human  society  may  be 
perfectly  developed  and  obeyed,  and  must  be  so  wherever 
such  society  is  constituted  with  prudence,  though  none  of 
them  be  sanctioned  by  any  other  Divinity  than  that  of  our 
own  souls,  nor  their  violation  punished  by  any  other  penalty 
than  perfect  death.  There  is  no  reason  that  we  should 
drink  foul  water  in  London,  because  we  never  hope  to 
drink  of  the-  stream  of  the  City  of  God ;  ^  nor  that  we 
should  spend  most  of  our  income  in  making  machines  for 
the  slaughter  of  innocent  nations,  because  we  never  expect 
to  gather  the  leaves  of  the  tree  for  their  healing.' 

2.  Without,  therefore,  ceasing  to  press  the  works  of  pru- 
dence even  on  Infidelity,  and  expect  deeds  and  thoughts 
of  honour  even  from  Mortality,  I  yet  take  henceforward 
happier,  if  not  nobler,  ground  of  appeal,  and  write  as  a 
Christian  to  Christians;  that  is  to  say,  to  persons  who 
rejoice  in  the  hope  of  a  literal,  personal,  perpetual  life,  with 
a  literal,  personal,  and  eternal  God. 

To  all  readers  holding  such  faith,  I  now  appeal,  urging 
them  to  confess  Christ  before  men;  which  they  will  find, 
on  self-examination,  they  are  most  of  them  afraid  to  do. 

For  going  to  church  is  only  a  compliance  with  the 
fashion  of  the  day ;  not  in  the  least  a  confession  of  Christy 
but  only  the  expression  of  a  desire  to  be  thought  as  re- 
spectable as  other  people.  Staying  to  sacrament  is  usually 
not  much  more;  though  it  may  become  superstitious,  and 


See  §§  21-24  (Vol.  XVEL  pp.  39-42).] 
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a  mere  service  done  to  obtain  dispensation  from  other  ser-* 
vices.  Violent  combativeness  for  particular  sects,  as  Evan-* 
gelical,  Roman  Catholic,  High  Church,  Broad  Church — or 
the  like,  is  merely  a  form  of  party-egotism,  and  a  defiance 
of  Christ,  not  confession  of  Him. 

But  to  confess  Christ  is,  first,  to  behave  righteously ,^ 
truthfully,  and  continently;  and  then,  to  separate  ourselves 
ttom  those  who  are  manifestly  or  by  profession  rogues,  liars,, 
and  fornicators.  Which  it  is  terribly  difficult  to  do;  and 
which  the  Christian  Church  has  at  present  entirely  ceased 
to  attempt  doing. 

8.  And,  accordingly,  beside  me,  as  I  write,  to-day 
(shortest  day,  1877)»  lies  the  (on  the  whole)  honestest  journal 
of  London,^ — Punch, — ^with  a  moral  piece  of  Christian  art 
occupjring  two  of  its  pages,  representing  the  Turk  in  a 
human  form»  as  a  wounded  and  all  but  dying  victim — ^sur- 
rounded by  the  Christian  nations,  under  the  forms  of  bear 
and  vultures.* 

"This  witness  is  true"'  as  against  themselves,  namely, 
that  hitherto  the  action  of  the  Christian  nation  to  the  infidel 
has  always  been  one  of  rapine,  in  the  broad  sense.  The 
Turk  is  what  he  is  because  we — have  been  only  Christians 
in  name.  And  another  witness  is  true,  which  is  a  very 
curious  one;  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  yet  received  from 
past  history. 

Wherever  the  Christian  Church,  or  any  section  of  it^ 
has  indeed  resolved  to  live  a  Christian  life,  and  keep  God's 
laws  in  Gk)d's  name, — ^there,  instantly,  manifest  approval  of 
Heaven  is  given  by  accession  of  worldly  prosperity  and 
victory.  This  witness  has  only  been  unheard,  because  every 
-sect  of  Christians  refuses  to  believe  that  the  religion  of 
any  other  sect  can  be  sincere,  or  accepted  of  Heaven :  while 
the  truth  is  that  it  does  not  matter  a  burnt  stick's  end 

'     ^  [Compare  Letter  42,  §  9  (Vol  XXVUI.  p.  96V1 

'  [A  double-page  cartoon  by  Tenniel,  entitled  ''The  Gathering  of  the  Eagles" 
— Atutria  and  Germany  on  the  one  ride,  the  Buraian  Bear  on  the  other.] 

*  [intiu  i.  18.] 
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from  the  altar,  in  Heaven's  sight,  whether  you  are  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  Eastern,  Western,  Bjrzantine,  or  Norman^  but 
only  whether  you  are  true.  So  that  the  moment  Venice 
is  true  to  St.  Mark,  her  flag  flies  over  all  the  Eastern 
Islands;  and  the  moment  Florence  is  true  to  the  Lady  of 
Lilies,  her  flag  flies  over  all  the  Apennines ;  and  the  moment 
Switzerland  is  true  to  Notre  Dame  des  Neiges,  her  pine* 
club  beats  down  the  Austrian  lances;  and  the  moment 
England  is  true  to  her  Protestant  virtue,  all  the  searwinds 
ally  themselves  with  her  against  the  Armada:  and  though 
after-shame  and  infidel  failure  follow  upon  every  nation, 
yet  the  glory  of  their  great  religious  day  remains  unsullied, 
and  in  that,  they  live  for  ever.* 

4.  This  is  the  Temporal  lesson  of  all  history,  and  with 
that  there  is  another  Spiritual  lesson, — namely,  that  in  the 
ages  of  faith,  conditions  of  prophecy  and  seer-ship  exist, 
among  the  faithful  nations,  in  painting  and  scripture,  which 
are  also  immortal  and  divine; — of  which  it  has  been  my 
own  special  mission  to  speak  for  the  most  part  of  my  life ; 
but  only  of  late  I  have  undostood  completely  the  mean* 
ing  of  what  had  been  taught  me, — ^in  beginning  to  learn 
somewhat  more,  of  which  I  must  not  speak  to-day;  Fors 
appointing  that  I  should  rather  say  final  word  respecting 
our  present  state  of  spiritual  fellowship,  exemplified  in  the 
strikes  of  our  workmen,  the  misery  that  accompanies  them, 
and  the  articles  of  our  current  literature  thereupon. 

The  said  current  literature,  on  this  subject,  being  almost 
entirely  under  the  command  of  the  masters,  has  consisted 
chiefly  in  lectures  on  the  guilt  and  folly  of  strikes,  without 
in  any  wise  addressing  itself  to  point  out  to  the  men 
any  other  way  of  settling  the  question.  '^You  can't  have 
three  shillings  a  day  in  such  times;  but  we  will  give  you 
two  and  sixpence;  you  had  better  take  it — and,  both  on 
religious  and  commercial  grounds,  make  no  fuss.  How 
much  better  is  two-and-sixpence  than  nothing  1  and  if  once 

^  [On  sinoerity  as  the  essentud  element  in  creeds,  see  Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  19.] 
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the  mill  stop— think — ^where  shall  we  be  all  then  ?  "  "  Yes," 
the  men  answer,  ^^but  if  to-day  we  take  two  and  sixpence, 
what  is  to  hinder  you,  to-morrow,  from  observing  to  us 
that  two  shillings  are  better  than  nothing,  and  we  had  better 
take  that  sum  on  religious  and  commercial  principles,  with- 
out fiiss.  And  the  day  after,  may  not  the  same  pious  and 
moral  instructors  recommend  to  us  the  contented  acceptance 
<rf  eighteenpence  ?  A  stand  must  clearly  be  made  some- 
where, and  we  choose  to  make  it  here,  and  now." 

The  masters  again  have  reason  to  rejoin:  "True,  but 
if  we  give  you  three  shillings  to-day,  how  are  we  to  know 
you  will  not  stand  for  three  and  sixpence  to-morrow,  and 
for  four  shillings  next  week  ?  A  stand  must  be  made  some- 
where, and  we  choose  to  make  it  here,  and  now." 

5.  What  solution  is  there,  then?  and  of  what  use  are 
any  quantity  of  homilies  either  to  man  or  master,  on  their 
manner  of  debate,  that  show  them  no  possible  solution  in 
another  way?  As  things  are  at  present,  the  quarrel  can 
only  be  practically  closed  by  imminence  of  starvation  on 
one  side,  or  of  bankruptcy  on  the  other:  even  so,  closed 
only  for  a  moment, — ^never  ended,  burning  presently  forth 
again,  to  sink  silent  only  in  death; — ^while,  year  after  year, 
the  agonies  of  conflict  and  truces  of  exhaustion  produce, 
for  reward  of  the  total  labour,  and  fiat  of  the  total  council 
of  the  people,  the  minimum  of  gain  for  the  maximum  of 
misery. 

Scattered  up  and  down,  through  every  page  I  have 
written  on  political  economy  for  the  last  twenty  years,^  the 
reader  will  find  unfailing  reference  to  a  principle  of  solu- 
tion in  such  dispute,  which  is  rarely  so  much  as  named  by 
other  arbitrators ; — or  if  named,  never  believed  in :  yet,  this 
being  indeed  the  only  principle  of  decision,  the  conscience 
of  it,  however  repressed,  stealthily  modifies  every  arbitrative 
word. 

The   men  are  rebuked,   in  the  magistral  homilies,   for 

1  [See,  for  tha  ''law  of  Gnoe,''  Munera  Ptdveris,  §  100  (VoL  XVTL  p.  224).] 
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their  ingratitude  in  striking.  Then  there  must  be  a  law  of 
GracCf  which  at  least  the  masters  recognize.  The  men  are 
mocked  in  the  magistral  homilies  for  their  folly  in  striking. 
Then  there  must  be  a  law  of  Wisdom^  which  at  least  the 
masters  recognize. 

Appeal  to  these^  then,  for  their  entire  verdict,  most 
virtuous  masters,  aU-gracious  and  aU-wise.  These  reprobate 
ones,  graceless  and  senseless,  cannot  find  their  way  for 
themselves ;  you  must  guide  them.  That  much  I  told  you, 
years  and  years  ago.^  You  will  have  to  do  it,  in  spite  of 
all  your  liberty-mongers.  Masters,  in  fact,  you  must  be; 
not  in  name. 

6.  But,  as  yet  blind;  and  drivers — not  leaders— of  the 
blind,'  you  must  pull  the  beams  out  of  your  own  eyes,' 
now;  and  that  bravely.  Preach  your  homUy  to  yourselves 
first.  Let  me  hear  once  more  how  it  runs,  to  the  men. 
'^Oh  foolish  and  ungrateful  ones,"  you  say,  ''did  we  not 
once  on  a  time  give  you  high  wages^ven  so  high  that 
you  contentedly  drank  yourselves  to  death;  and  now,  oh 
foolish  and  forgetful  ones,  that  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  give  you  low  wages,  will  you  not  contentedly  also 
starve  yourselves  to  death?" 

Alas,  wolf-shepherds — ^this  is  St.  Grcorge's  word  to  you : — 
"In  your  prosperity  you  gave  these  men  high  wages, 
not  in  any  kindness  to  them,  but  in  contention  for  business 
among  yourselves.  You  allowed  the  men  to  spend  their 
wage  in  drunkenness,  and  you  boasted  of  that  drunken- 
ness by  the  mouth  of  your  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  in  the  colunms  of  your  leading  journal,  as  a  principal 
sign  of  the  country's  prosperity.^  You  have  declared  again 
and  again,  by  vociferation  of  all  your  orators,  that  you  have 
wealth  so  overflowing  that  you  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  it.*    These  men  who  dug  the  wealth  for  you,  now  lie 

i  [In  Unto  this  Last  (1860)  and  Tims  and  Tide  (1867) :  see  Vol.  XVH.  pp.  » 
ieq.,  319-320.] 

'  mEatthew  zv.  14.] 
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*  tiuke  vi.  42.] 

'    See  Letter  12,  6  24  (VoL  XXVU.  p.  216). 


•  [See  Letters  22,  |  7  {ibid,,  p.  376),  and  48,  §^21  (Vol.  XXVm.  pp.  220-221).] 
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starving  at  the  mouths  of  the  hell-pits  you  made  them 
^^gi  Y^^f  their  bones  lie  scattered  at  the  grave's  mouth, 
like  as  when  one  cutteth  and  cleaveth  wood  upon  the 
earth.^  Your  boasted  wealth — ^where  is  it?  Is  the  war 
between  these  and  you,  because  you  now  mercilessly  refuse 
them  food,  or  because  all  your  boasts  of  wealth  were  lies, 
and  you  have  none  to  give? 

"Your  boasts  of  wealth  were  lies.  You  were  working 
from  hand  to  mouth  in  your  best  times;  now  your  work 
is  stopped,  and  you  have  nothing  in  the  countoy  to  pay 
for  food  with ;  still  less  any  store  of  food  laid  by.  And 
how  much  distress  and  wratii  you  will  have  to  bear  before 
you  learn  the  lesson  of  justice,  God  only  knows.  But  this 
is  the  lesson  you  have  to  learn." 

7.  Every  workman  in  any  craft  ^  must  pass  his  examina- 
tion (crucial,  not  competitive)  when  he  comes  of  age,  and 
be  then  registered  as  capable  of  his  profession;  those  who 
cannot  pass  in  the  higher  crafts  being  remitted  to  the 
lower,  until  they  find  their  level.  Then  every  registered 
workman  must  be  employed  where  his  work  is  needed — 
(You  interrupt  me  to  say  that  his  work  is  needed  nowhere  ? 
Then,  what  do  you  want  with  machinery,  if  already  you 
have  more  hands  than  enough,  to  do  everything  that  needs 
to  be  done  ?) — ^by  direction  of  the  guild  he  belongs  to,  and 
paid  by  that  guild  his  appointed  wages,  constant  and  un- 
alterable by  any  chance  or  phenomenon  whatsoever.  His 
wages  must  be  given  him  day  by  day,  from  the  hour  of 
his   entering  the   guild,  to   the   hour  of  his    death,   never 

*  Ultimatelj,  as  often  before  stated^  every  male  child  bom  in  England 
must  learn  some  manner  of  skilled  work  by  which  he  may  earn  his  bread. 
If  afterwards  his  fellow-workers  choose  that  he  shall  sing^  or  make 
speeches  to  them  instead,  and  that  they  will  give  him  his  turnip  a  day,  or 
somewhat  more,  for  Parliamentary  advice,  at  their  pleasure  be  it.  I  heard 
on  the  7th  of  January  this  year  that  many  of  the  men  in  Wales  were 
reduced  to  that  literal  nourishment.     Compare  Fort,  Nov.  1871.* 

t  [Psalms  ozlL  7.] 

•  [Letter  11,  §  5  (VoL  XXVH.  p.  186).] 
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raised,  nor  lowered,  nor  interrupted;  admitting,  therefore, 
no  temptation  by  covetousness,  no  wringing  of  anxiety,  no 
doubt  or  fear  of  the  future. 

^  8.  That  is  the  literal  fulfilment  of  what  we  are  to  pray 
for — "Give  us  each  day— our  daily  ftr^orf," ^—observe — not 
our  daily  money.  For,  that  wages  may  be  constant,  they 
must  be  in  kind,  not  in  money.  So  much  bread,  so  much 
woollen  cloth,  or  so  much  fuel,  as  the  workman  chooses ;  or, 
in  lieu  of  these,  if  he  choose,  the  order  for  such  quantity 
at  the  government  stores ;  order  to  be  engraved,  as  he 
chooses,  on  gold,  or  silver,  or  paper :  but  the  "  penny "  a 
day  ^  to  be  always  and  everywhere  convertible,  on  the  instant, 
into  its  known  measure  of  bread,  cloth,  or  fuel,  and  to  be 
the  standard,  therefore,  eternal  and  invariable,  of  all  value 
of  things,  and  wealth  of  men.  That  is  the  lesson  you  have 
to  learn  from  St.  George's  lips,  inevitably,  against  any 
quantity  of  shriek,  whine,  or  sneer,  from  the  swindler,  the 
adulterator,  and  the  fool.  Whether  St.  George  will  let  me 
teach  it  you  before  I  die,  is  his  business,  not  mine;  but  as 
siurely  as  I  shall  die,  these  words  of  his  shall  not. 

And  "to-day"  (which  is  my  own  shield  motto ^)  I  send 
to  a  London  goldsmith,  whose  address  was  written  for  me 
(so  Fors  appointed  it)  by  the  Prince  Leopold,  with  his  own 
hand, — ^the  weight  of  pure  gold  which  I  mean  to  be  our 
golden  standard,  (defined  by  Fors,  as  I  will  explain  in 
another  place,^)  to  be  beaten  to  the  diameter  of  our  old 
English  "Angel,**  and  to  bear  the  image  and  superscrip- 
tions above  told  {Fors,  Oct.  1875).* 

9.  And  now,  in  due  relation  to  this  purpose  of  fixing 
the  standard  of  bread,  we  continue  our  inquiry  into  the 
second  part  of  the  Deacon's  service — in  not  only  breaking 
bread,  but  also  pouring  wine,  from  house  to  house;  th^t 
so  making  all  food  one  sacrament,  all  Christian  men  may 


Mfttthew  vi.  11.] 

Matthew  xz.  2.] 

^See  Vol.  I.  p.  xi.l 

*  iRuskin  did  not,  however,  revert  to  this  subject.] 

•  [Letter  58,  \  14.  (Vol  XSLVm.  p.  430).] 
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eat  their  meat  with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart,  prais* 
ing  God,  and  having  favour  with  all  the  people,  their  Lord 
adding  to  their  assembly  daily  such  as  shall  be  saved.^ 
Read  first  this  piece  of  a  friend's  recent  letter :  ^ — 

"My  dear  Mr.  RuskiNj — In  reading  over  again  the  December  Fon^ 
I  have  been  struck  with  your  question  quoted,  'They  have  no  wine?' 
and  the  command  is  'Fill  the  water-pots  with  water.'  I  am  greatly 
averse  to  what  is  called  improving,  spiritnalizing — ue.,  applying  the  sacred 
text  in  a  manner  other  than  the  simple  and  literal  one;  but  Christ's 
words  had  doubtless  in  them  a  germ  of  thoughtful  wisdom  applicable  to 
other  aims  and  ends  besides  the  original  circumstances;  and  it  is  a 
singular  coincidence  that  Fors  should  have  induced  you  to  close  your  last 
year  with  your  quotation  from  the  Cana  miracle,  and  that  the  next 
number  should  propose  to  deal  with  'filling  the  water-pots  (cistema)  with 
water.'  One  thing  is  certain,  viz.,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
even  in  England  in  summer,  the  human  obedience  to  the  command  pre- 
cedent to  the  miracle  would  be  impossible.  Did  you  ever  read  Kingsley's 
Sermon  on  Cana?  If  you  think  it  well  to  give  a  few  of  the  extracts  of 
him  'who  being  dead  yet  speaketh,'  I  shall  be  delighted  to  make  them, 
and  send  them ;  *  they  are  different  from  what  one  hears  in  ordinary  churches, 
and  are  vital  for  St.  George."^ 

"It  is,  I  think  in  the  first  place,  an  important,  as  well  as  a  pleasant 
thing,  to  know  that  the  Lord's  glory,  as  St  John  says,  was  first  shown 
forth  at  a  wedding, — at  a  feast  .  .  .  Not  by  helping  some  great  philosopher 
to  think  more  deeply,  or  some  great  saint  to  perform  more  wonderful 
acts  of  holiness;  but  in  giving  the  simple  pleasure  of  wine  to  simple, 
commonplace  people  of  whom  we  neither  read  that  they  were  rich,  nor 
righteous.  .  .  . 

"Though  no  one  else  cares  for  the  poor,  He  cares  for  them.  With 
their  hearts  He  begins  His  work,  even  as  He  did  in  England  sixty  years 
Ago,  by  the  preaching  of  Whitfield  and  Wesley.  Do  you  wish  to  know 
if  anything  is  the  Lo^'s  work  ?    See  if  it  is  a  work  among  the  poor.  .  .  . 

"But  again,  the  Lord  is  a  giver,  and  not  a  taskmaster.  He  does  not 
demand  from  us :  He  gives  to  us.  He  had  been  giving  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world.     Com  and  wine,  rain  and  sunshine,  and  fruitful  seasons 

*  From  Sermont  on  Haiumal  SttifgecU.     Parker  and  Son.     I860. 


Acta  ii  401  47.] 

The  letter  was  from  Mr.  Willett.] 
*  lietter  84.     See  pp.  286,  288.] 

^  [Mr.  'Vnilett  did  send  the  extracts,  and  the  following  passages  are  from 
312-320  of  Sermom  en  National  SubjeeUf  by  Charles  Sanffsfey,  &cond  Series. 
>ndoii  and  Glasgow,  Bkhard  Griffin  and  Company,  1864.    l)otB  have  now  been 
inserted  where  passages  are  omitted.] 
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had  been  His  sending.  And  now  He  has  come  to  show  it  He  has  come 
to  show  men  who  it  was  who  had  been  filling  their  heart  with  joy  and 
gladness,  who  had  been  bringing  out  of  the  earth  and  air,  by  His  unseen 
chemistiy,  the  wine  which  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man. 

"  In  every  grape  that  hangs  upon  the  vine,  water  is  changed  into  wine, 
as  the  sap  ripens  into  rich  juice.  He  had  been  doing  that  aU  along,  in 
every  vineyard  and  orchard;  and  that  was  His  glory.  Now  He  was  come 
to  prove  that;  to  draw  back  the  veil  of  custom  and  carnal  sense,  and 
manifest  Himself.  Men  had  seen  the  grapes  ripen  on  the  tree ;  and  they 
were  tempted  to  say,  as  every  one  of  us  is  tempted  now,  'It  is  the  son, 
and  the  air,  the  nature  of  the  vine  and  the  nature  of  the  climate,  which 
make  the  wine.'  Jesus  comes  and  answers,  'Not  so;  I  make  the  wine; 
I  have  been  making  it  all  along.  The  vines,  the  sun,  the  weather,  are 
only  my  tools,  wherewith  I  worked,  turning  rain  and  sap  into  wine:  and 
I  am  greater  than  they.  I  made  them ;  I  do  not  depend  on  them ;  I  can 
make  wine  from  water  without  vines,  or  sunshine.  Behold,  and  drink,  and 
see  my  glory  without  the  vineyard,  since  you  had  forgotten  how  to  see  it 
in  the  vineyard ! '  .  .  . 

'<  We,  as  well  as  they,  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  who  it  is  that  sends 
us  corn  and  wine,  and  fruitful  seasons,  love,  and  marriage,  and  all  the 
blessings  of  this  life. 

''  We  are  now  continually  fancying  that  these  outward  earthly  things^  as 
we  call  them,  in  our  shallow  carnal  conceits,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Jesus  or  His  kingdom,  but  that  we  may  compete,  and  scrape,  even  cheat, 
and  lie,  to  get  Uiem/^  and  when  we  have  them,  misuse  them  selfishly,  as 
if  they  belonged  to  no  one  but  ourselves,  as  if  we  had  no  duty  to  perform 
about  them,  as  if  we  owed  God  no  service  for  them. 

"  And  again,  we  are  in  danger  of  spiritual  pride ;  in  danger  of  fancying 
that  because  we  are  religious,  and  have,  or  fancy  we  have,  deep  experi- 
ences, and  beautiful  thoughts  about  God  and  Christ,  and  our  own  souls, 
therefore  we  can  afford  to  despise  those  who  do  not  know  as  much  as 
ourselves;  to  despise  the  common  pleasures  and  petty  sorrows  of  poor 
creatures,  whose  souls  and  bodies  are  grovelling  in  the  dust,  busied  with 
the  cares  of  this  world,  at  their  wits'  end  to  get  their  daily  bread;  to 
despise  the  merriment  of  young  people,  the  play  of  children,  and  all  those 
everyday  happinesses  which,  though  we  may  turn  from  them  with  a  sneer, 
are  precious  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  made  heaven  and  earth. 

"  All  such  proud  thoughts — ^all  such  contempt  of  those  who  do  not  seem 
as  spiritual  as  we  fancy  ourselves — is  evil.  .  .  . 

''  See,  in  the  epistle  for  the  second  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany,  St  Paul 
makes  no  distinction  between  rich  and  poor.  This  epistle  is  joined  with 
the  gospel  of  that  day  to  show  us  what  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of 
Christians  who  believe  in  the  miracle  of  Cana;  what  men  should  do  who 
believe  that  they  have  a  Lord  in  heaven,  by  whose  command  suns  shine, 
fruits  ripen,  men  enjoy  the  blessings  of  harvest,  of  marriage,  of  the 
comforts  which  the  heathen  and  the  savage,  as  well  as  the  Christian,  man 
partake.  .  .  . 

*  Italics  mine.  The  whole  sentence  might  well  have  them;  it  is 
supremely  important. 
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''  Mj  friends,  these  comniands  are  not  to  one  class,  bat  to  all,  .  .  .  Poor 
as  well  as  rich  may  minister  to  others  with  earnestness,  and  condescend  to 
those  of  low  estate.  Not  a  word  in  this  whole  epistle  which  does  not 
applj  equally  to  every  rank,  and  sex,  and  age.  Neither  are  these  com- 
mands to  each  of  us  by  ourselves,  but  to  all  of  us  together,  as  members 
of  a  fi&roily.  If  you  will  look  through  them,  they  are  not  things  to  be 
done  to  ourselves,  but  to  our  neighbours ;  not  experiences  to  be  felt  about 
our  own  souls,  but  rules  of  conduct  to  our  fellow-men.  They  are  all 
different  branches  and  flowers  from  that  one  root,  'Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself.' 

''^Do  we  live  thus,  rich  and  poor  ?  Can  we  look  each  other  in  the  face 
this  afternoon  and  say,  each  man  to  his  neighbour,  'I  have  behaved  like  a 
brother  to  you.  I  have  rejoiced  at  your  good  fortune,  and  grieved  at  your 
sorrow.     I  have  preferred  you  to  myself?" 

Seldom  shall  you  read  more  accurate  or  more  noble 
words.  How  is  it  that  clergymen  who  can  speak  thus,  do 
not  see  the  need  of  gathering  together,  into  one  ^* little'' 
flock,^  those  who  will  obey  them? 

10.  I  close  our  Fors  this  month  with  Mr.  Willett*s 
admirable  prefatory  remarks  on  water-distribution,^  and  a 
few  words  of  his  from  a  private  letter  received  at  the 
same  time;  noting  only  farther  a  point  or  two  of  my 
own  mountain  experience.  When  Punch  threw  what 
ridicule  he  could''*'  on  my  proposal  to  form  field  and  glen 

*  It  is  a  grotesque  example  of  the  evil  fortune  which  continually  waits 
upon  the  best  efforts  for  essential  good  made  in  this  unlucky  nineteenth 
century,  that  a  journal  usually  so  right  in  its  judgment,  and  sympathetic 
id  its  temper  (I  speak  in  entire  seriousness),  and  fearless  besides  in  express^ 
ing  both  (see,  for  instance,  the  splendid  article  on  the  Prince  Christian's 
sport  in  the  number  for  the  12th  of  this  month '\  should  have  taken  the 
wrong  side,  and  that  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  jest,  on  the  most  impor- 
tant economical  question  in  physics  now  at  issue  in  the  world! 


^  [Luke  xii.  32.] 

•  'As  promised  above,  Letter  85,  §  6  (p. 

'  [An  article  in  the  number  for  January  12,  1878  (vol  74,  p.  3),  headed  "A 
Boyal  Eagle  and  a  Boyal  Sportsman,"  in  which  Prince  Christian  was  rated  very 
severely  for  the  following  exploit  recorded  in  the  Timu  of  January  1,  1878 :  ''  For 
several  da^s  past  an  eagle  of  great  size  and  beauty  has  been  seen  hovering  about 
Windsor  Great  Park,  and  on  Wednesday  it  was  observed  to  settle  itself  on  the 
Castle.  Information  of  this  fact  having  been  forwarded  to  Prince  Christian,  His 
Boyal  Highness,  accompanied  by  several  keepers,  tried  to  shoot  it,  but  failed.  In 
order  to  capture  it,  a  trap  was  laid,  into  which  the  bird  subsequently  entangled 
itself;  but  it  tore  itself  away,  leaving  one  of  its  toes  in  the  mesh."] 
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reservoirs  on  the  Apennines  to  stay  the  storm-waters ;  ^  and, 
calculating  ironically  the  quantity  that  fell  per  acre  in  an 
hour's  storm,  challenged  me  to  stay  it,  he  did  not  know 
that  all  had  actually  been  done  to  the  required  extent  by 
the  engineers  of  three  hundred  years  since,  in  the  ravine 
above  Agubbio*  (the  Agubbio  of  Dante's  Oderigi'), — ^their 
rampart  standing,  from  cliff  to  cliff,  imshaken,  to  this  day ; 
and  he  as  little  foresaw  that  precisely  what  I  had  required 
to  be  done  to  give  constancy  of  sweet  waters  to  the  storm- 
blanched  ravines  of  Italy,  I  should  be  called  on  in  a  few 
years  more  to  prevent  the  mob  of  England  from  doing, 
that  they  may  take  them  away  from  the  fair  pastures  of 
the  valley  of  St  John/ 

11.  The  only  real  difficulty  in  managing  the  mountain 
waters  is  when  one  cannot  get  hold  of  them, — ^when  the 
limestones  are  so  cavernous,  or  the  sands  so  porous,  that 
the  surface  drainage  at  once  disappears,  as  on  the  marble 
flanks  of  hill  above  Lucca;  but  I  am  always  amazed^ 
myself,  at  the  extreme  docility  of  streams  when  they  caa 
be  fairly  caught  and  broken,  like  good  horses,  from  their 

>  [See  note  at  end  of  Letter  85  (p.  334).  The  passage  from  the  jocose  article 
in  Punch  is  as  follows:  ''Now,  really,  my  dear  Oracle  1  Do  you  know  that  rain 
has  fallen  over  London  at  the  rate  of  four  inches  in  the  hoar  P  That  about  Borne, 
such  falls  may  take  place  for  several  hours,  and  at  not  distant  intervals?  That 
thirty  inches  of  rain  in  twenty-four  hours  have  been  recorded  at  Geneva?  .  .  . 
Where  would  your  two-foot  dykes  and  conduits  and  tanks  be,  in  a  storm  like 
that?  As  John  Thomas  would  sav,  'Gone  to  everlasting  smash.'  Seriously,  are 
you  aware  what  an  inch  depth  of  rain  means?  It  means  22,400  gallons,  or  one 
hundred  tons,  of  water  on  every  square  acre  of  land,"  eta,  etc.] 

*  [Gubbio,  or  Affubbio,  the  ancient  Umbrian  city  of  Igumum  or  Engubwmm 
The  reference  is  to  the  Bottacdone,  a  remarkable  specimen  of  medinval  engineering, 
constructed  much  earlier  than  Buskin  says,  the  probable  date  being  the  middfe 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  lies  outside  the  Porta  Metauro,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  along  the  road  that  leads  to  Scheggia  and  the  Flaminian  Way.  It  is  "a 
reservoir,  formed  near  the  source  of  the  Camignano,  by  uniting  the  slopes  of 
Monte  Ingino  and  Monte  Calvo  by  a  huge  wall,  or  da^,  30  ^rds  wide,  thus 
forming  a  basin  126  yards  long,  75  wide,  and  26  in  depth,  which,  when  full  of 
water,  looks  like  a  miniature  fitke.  The  supply  is  regulated  by  a  door  through 
which  the  water  is  allowed  to  pass  at  will,  for  the  use  of  the  numerous  mills 
which  formerly  existed  in  connexion  with  the  woollen  manufacture''  {ChMio  Pad 
and  Preimt,  by  Laura  M'Oracken,  19(^  p.  306).] 

»  \Pwrgatorio,  xi.  79,  80:  see  VoL  XEL  p.  477,  and  Vol  XXVII.  p.  365.] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  the  conversion  of  Thirlmere  into  a  reservoir,  the  lake 
being  fed  by  the  beck  which  flows  through  the  Yale  of  St.  John:  see  above, 
p.  162.] 
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youth,  and  with  a  tender  bridle-hand.  I  have  been  playing 
lately  with  a  little  one  on  my  own  roeks,^ — ^now  as  tame 
as  Mrs.  Buckland's  leopard,"^ — and  all  I  have  to  complain 
of  in  its  behaviour  is,  that  when  I  set  it  to  undermine  or 
clear  away  rubbish,  it  takes  a  month  to  do  what  I  expected 
it  to  finish  with  a  morning's  work  on  a  wet  day ;  and  even 
that,  not  without  perpetual  encouragement,  approbation,  and 
assistance. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  my  extreme  discomfiture,  I  have 
entirely  failed  in  inveigling  the  water  to  come  down  at  all, 
when  it  chooses  to  stay  on  the  hill-side  in  places  where  I 
don't  want  it:  but  I  suppose  modem  scientific  drainage  can 
accomplish  this,  though  in  my  rough  way  I  can  do  nothing 
but  peel  the  piece  of  pertinacious  bog  right  off  the  rock, — 
so  beneficently  ihithful  are  the  great  Powers  of  the  Moss, 
and  the  Earth,  to  their  mountain  duty  of  preserving,  for 
man's  comfort,  the  sources  of  the  summer  stream. 

12.  Now  hear  Mr.  Willett: 

''Three  or  foar  times  every  year  the  newspapers  tell  us  of  discomfort, 
saffering,  disease,  and  death,  caused  by  floods.  Every  summer,  unnecessary 
sums  are  expended  by  farmers  and  labourers  for  water  carted  from  a 
distance,  to  supply  daily  needs  of  man  and  beast.  Outbreaks  of  fever 
from  drinking  polluted  and  infected  water  are  of  daily  occurrence,  causing 
torture  and  bereavement  to  thousands. 

^  All  these  evils  are  traceable  mainly  to  our  wicked,  wasteful,  and  igno- 
rant  neglect;  all  this  while,  money  is  idly  accumulating  in  useless  howis; 
people  able  and  willing  to  work  are  getting  hungry  for  want  of  employ- 
ment; and  the  wealth  of  agricultund  produce  of  all  kinds  is  greatly 
curtailed  for  want  of  a  wise,  systematic,  and  simple  application  of  the 
muimal  law  of  ettpply  and  demand  f  in  the  storage  of  rain-^vater, 

^  See  the  World,  January  9th  of  this  year.^ 

t  Somewhere  (I  think  in  Mtmera  Puheris^  I  illustrated  the  law  of 
Supply  and  Demand  in  commerce,  and  the  madness  of  leaving  it  to  its  natu- 
ral consequences  without  interference,  by  the  laws  of  drought  and  rain. 

^  [See  Vol.  XXV.  pp.  xxxviL^zzzviiL] 

*  [The  animal  was.  in  faot,  a  jaguar.  See  "  Celebrities  at  Home :  Mr.  Frank 
Buckland  in  Albany  Street '' :  *^  Hearing  the  cries  of  her  pet,  Mrs.  Buckland  oame 
to  the  rescue ;  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  this  child  of  the  forest,  with  gleaming 
eyes  and  frantic  yelps,  cast  itself  at  her  feet  and  nestle  meekly  in  the  folds  of 
her  dress  "1 

>  [BeeMunera  Pulverii,  {{  141*144  (Vol.  XVH.  pp.  266-268).] 
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''  I  can  only  now  briefly  introduce  the  subject,  which  if  you  consider  it 
of  sufficient  importance  I  will  follow  up  in  future  letters. 

''While  the  flooding  of  the  districts  south  of  the  Thames  at  London  U 
mainly  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  channel  by  the  embankment^ 
thereby  causing  the  flood-tide  to  form  a  sort  of  bare^  or  advancing  tidal- 
wavcj  as  in  the  Severn  and  Wye,  the  periodic  winter  floods  near  Oxford, 
and  in  all  our  upland  valleys,  are  admittedly  more  frequent  and  more 
severe  than  formerly;  and  this  not  on  account  of  the  increased  ndn&ll.* 
The  causes  are  to  be  found  rather  in — 

I.  The  destruction  of  woods,  heaths,  and  moorlands. 
II.  The  paving  and  improved  road-making  in  cities  and  towns. 

III.  The  surface  drainage  of  arable  and  pasture  lands. 

IV.  The  draining  of  morasses  and  fens;  and, 

V.  The  straightening  and  embanking  of  rivers  and  water-courses. 

''All  these  operations  have  a  tendency  to  throw  the  rainfall  rapidly  fiom 
higher  to  lower  levels. 

"This  wilful  winter  waste  is  followed  by  woeful  summer  want. 

'"  The  people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge.'  The  remedy  is  in  our  own 
hands. 

"Lord  Beaconsfield  once  wisely  said,  'Every  cottage  should  have  its 
porch,  its  oven,  and  its  tank.' 

*  On  the  Continent,  however,  there  has  been  an  increased  rainSsdl  in 
the  plains,  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  woods  on  the  mountains,  and 
by  the  coldness  of  the  summers,  which  cannot  lift  the  clouds  high  enough 
to  lay  snow  on  the  high  summits.  The  following  note  by  Mr.  WiUett  on 
my  queries  on  this  matter  in  last  Fors,^  will  be  found  of  extreme  value : — 

"I  am  delighted  with  ' Viollet-le-Duo's '  Extracts.  Tet  is  it  not  strange  that 
he  calls  man  '  impotent 'P  The  same  hands  that  can  cut  down  the  forests,  can 
plant  them ;  that  can  drain  the  morass,  can  dam  up  and  form  a  lake ;  the  same 
child  that  could  lead  the  goats  to  crop  off  the  young  fir-tree  shoots,  oould  herd 
them  away  from  them.  I  think  you  may  have  missed  Le  Due's  idea  about  lower 
glaciers  causing  higher  forests,  and  vice  vend.  'Forests  collect  snow,  retard  its 
rapid  thaw,  and  its  collection  into  denuding  slides  of  snow  by  this  lower  tempera- 
ture, and  retard  the  melting  of  the  glacier,  which  therefore  grows — i.e.,  aooumu- 
lates, — ^and  pushes  lower  and  lower  down  the  vftlley.  The  reduction  in  temperature 
condenses  more  of  the  warm  vapour,  and  favours  growth  of  conifers,  which  gradu- 
ally spread  up  so  that  destruction  of  forests  in  higher  regions  causes  melting  and 
retraction  of  glaciers.'  I  will  send  you  shortly  an  old  essay  of  mine  in  which 
the  storage  of  water  and  the  destructive  avalanche  were  used  as  illustrating  the 
ri^ht  and  wrong  use  of  accumulated  wealths  Lord  Chichester's  agent  is  at  work 
with  the  plans  and  details  for  us,  and  you  shall  have  them  early  in  the  new 
year  (-D.FT),  and  for  it  may  I  say — 

'With  patient  mind,  thy  path  of  duty  run: 
Gk>d  nothing  does,  nor  suffers  to  be  done. 
But  thou  tnyself  wouldst  do,  if  thou  couldst  see 
The  end  of  all  events  as  well  as  He.''' 

^  [Letter  85,  {  6  (p.  322).] 
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''And  every  fann-house^  fiinn-buildine,  and  every  mansion^  should  have 
its  reservoir;  every  village  its  series  of  reservoirs;  and  every  town  and 
city  its  multiplied  series  of  reservoirs,  at  different  levels,  and  for  the 
separate  storage  of  water  for  drinking,  for  washing,  and  fbr  streets,  and 
less  important  purposes. 

''I  propose  in  my  next^  to  give  more  in  detail  the  operations  of  the 
principles  here  hinted  at,  and  to  show  from  what  has  been  done  in  a 
few  isolated  instances^  what  would  follow  from  a  wider  and  more  general 
application  of  them." 

^  [After  the  next  letter  the  monthly  publication  of  Fvtb  was  stopped  by  the 
author's  illness  referred  to  in  Letter  88,  and  no  more  of  Mr.  Willetf  s  papers 
appeared.] 


NOTES  AND   CORRESPONDENCE 

13.  (I.)  Affairs  of  tbe  GuOd. 

I  am  happj  to  be  able  at  last  to  state  that  the  memonuidum  of  our 
constitution,  drawn  up  for  us  bj  Mr.  Barber,  and  abready  published  in  the 
55th  number  of  the  first  series  of  Fors^  has  been  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  with  some  few,  but  imperative,  modifications,  to  which  I  both 
respectfully  and  gladly  submit,  seeing  them  to  be  calculated  in  every  way 
to  increase  both  our  own  usefblness,  and  public  confidence  in  us. 

The  organization  of  the  Guild,  thus  modified,  will  be,  by  the  time  this 
letter  is  published,  announced,  as  required  by  the  Board,  in  the  public 
journals;  and,  if  not  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  some  unforeseen  injuii- 
ousness  to  existing  interests,  ratified,  I  believe,  during  the  current  month, 
or  at  all  events  within  a  few  weeks.  I  have  preparal  a  brief  abstract  of 
our  constitution  and  aims,*  to  be  issued  with  this  letter,  and  sent  generally 
in  answer  to  inquiry. 

I  stated  in  my  last  letter*  that  I  meant  to  take  our  accounts  into 
my  own  hands; — ^that  is  to  say,  while  they  will  always  be  printed  in 
their  properly  formal  arrangement,  as  furnished  by  our  kind  acoountantSi 
Mr.  Rydings  and  Mr.  Walker,  I  shall  also  give  my  own  abstract  of  them 
in  the  form  most  intelligible  to  myself,  and  J  should  think  also  to  some 
of  my  readers.  This  abstract  of  mine  will  be  the  only  one  given  in  Fors : 
the  detailed  accounts  will  be  sent  only  to  the  members  of  the  Guild.^ 
Until  the  registration  of  the  Guild,  I  am  still  obliged  to  hold  the  Abbey 
Dale  estate  in  my  own  name;  and  as  we  cannot  appoint  our  new  trustees 
till  we  are  sure  of  our  own  ofiidal  existence,  I  am  obliged  to  order  the 
payment  of  subscriptions  to  my  own  account  at  the  Union  Bank,  to  meet 
the  calb  of  current  expenses,  for  which  I  have  no  authority  to  draw  on 
the  account  of  the  Guild  but  by  cheque  from  its  trustees. 

I  shall  only  farther  in  the  present  article  acknowledge  the  soms  I 
have  myself  received  since  the  last  statement  of  our  accounts.  The  twenty 
days  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  have  melted  into  their  long  nights 
without  sufficing  for  half  the  work  they  had  been  charged  to  do;  and 
have  had  farther  to  meet  claims  of  unexpected  duty,^  not  profitless  to  the 
Guild,  assuredly ;  but  leaving  me  still  unable  to  give  the  somewhat  lengthy 

'  [See  Vol.  XXYIU.  p.  376  for  the  first  draft.  For  the  final  form  of  the 
document,  see  Vol.  XXX.] 

>  [Also  printed  in  Vol.  XXX.] 

'   See  above,  p.  825J 

*  'See,  again,  VoL  XXX.] 

^  IVobably  in  connexion  with  the  Turner  Exhibition  in  the  early  part  of 
1878 :  see  Vol.  XHI.  p.  liv.] 
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•zphnattons  of  our  year's  doings,  without  which  our  accounts  would  be 
vnintelligible. 

1877.  £  s.   d. 

Nov.    1.  Joso]^  Stapleton 0  10    0 

7.  Mr.  Talbot  (Tithe) 100    0    0 

15.  John  Out 6    9  10 

„        Frances  M.  Henderson             8    8    0 

„        Sale  of  Mr.  Sillar's  pamphlets  on  Usury  0  17    0 

Dee.  17.  Louisa  A.  Keighley 6    0    0 

28.  Helen  J.  Ormerod 110 

31.  Elizabeth  Green 0  10    9 

1878. 

Jan.    1.  Maraaret  Oox 600 

4.  R.  B.  Litchfield 20    0    0 

10.  William  Hall 820 

9a  Ada  Hartnell 500 

£148  18    7 


14.  (II.)  Affidrs  of  the  Master. 

The  lengthy  correspondence  given  in  our  last  article  leaves  me  no 
further  space  for  talk  of  myself.  People  say  I  invite  their  attention  to  the 
subject  too  often:  but  I  must  have  a  long  gossip  in  March.^ 

15.  (III.) 

''8,  KiNGSOATB  StRSBT,  WiNCBZSTBB, 

23rd  Nov^  1877. 

''DsAB  Sib,— If  yon  wiU  not  help  us,  I  do  not  know  who  wiU. 

^One  of  the  loveliest  parts  of  the  meadows  dose  to  the  town  is  going  to  be 
entirely  and  irremediably  spoiled  :  an  engine-house  is  to  be  built,  and  all  the 
drains  are  to  be  brought  into  a  field  in  the  middle  of  the  Itchen  valley,  so  that 
the  buildings  will  be  a  blot  in  the  landscape,  an  eyesore  from  every  pointL 
whether  looking  towards  Saint  Oroes  or  back  from  there  to  the  Oathedral  ana 
College ;  or  almost  worse  than  these,  from  every  hill  round  the  town  they  will  be 
the  most  conspicuous  objects.  I  think  you  know  the  town;  but  do  you  know 
that  tbis  is  its  prettiest  part  P  Ton  can  have  some  idea  what  it  would  be  to 
have  a  spot  which  has  been  dear  to  you  all  your  life,  and  which  you  see  day 
bv  day  in  all  its  aspects,  utterly  mined;  and  besides,  it  seems  so  wrong  that 
this  generation  should  spoil  that  which  is  not  theirs,  but  in  which  none  have 
really  more  than  a  life  interest,  but  which  God  has  given  us  to  enjoy  and 
to  leave  in  its  loveliness  for  those  after  us.  I  wish  I  could  speak  as  strongly 
as  I  feel,  if  it  would  induce  you  to  speak  for  us,  or  rather  that  I  could  show 
you  the  real  need  for  speaking,  as  I  know  you  would  not  keep  silence  for  any 
but  ffood  reasons.  Surely  destroying  beauty  to  save  a  little  money  U  doing  the 
devOXi  work,  though  I  am  told  that  it  is  wrong  to  say  so. 

"Yours  respectfimy  and  gratefully^ 

"There  is  another  place  where  the  works  might  be,  where  they  could  be 
planted  out,  and  where  the  trees  would  be  an  improvement ;  some  engineers  si^ 
that  the  soil  too  is  better  suited  to  the  purpose.  Bo  help  us  if  you  can  1  It  is 
a  haunting  misery  to  me— both  what  we  shall  lose,  and  the  sin  of  it." 

^  [This,  however,  was  not  done.] 
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Alas^  my  poor  friend^  no  mortal  can  help  you.^  England  has  bred  up  a 
race  of  doggish  and  vile  persons,  for  the  last  fifty  years.  And  they  will 
do  their  doggish  work,  be  sure  of  that,  whatever  yoa  or  I  can  say,  until, 
verily,  him  that  dieth  of  them  the  dogs  shall  eat.* 

16.  (IV.)  The  following  admirable  letter  is  enough  for  its  work,  I  have 
no  room  for  the  article  it  enclosed: — 

*'Abholx>  HoT7Bb»  leth  Dec^  1877. 

"My  dbab  Mr.  Buskin, — It  is  veiy  singular  that  the  day  after  I  wrote  to 
you  on  the  evils  of  drainage  as  adopted  by  modern  engineers,'  such  an  article  as 
the  enck>sed  should  appear  in  the  Timee*  The  time  must  come  when  most  of 
the  expenditure  on  these  drains  will  prove  useless.  But  the  evil  continues,  viz., 
of  addmg  daily  more  streets  to  the  present  system,  often  dioking  the  drains  and 
converting  them  into  stagnant  elongated  cesspools,  ten  times  more  iniurious  than 
the  old  ones,  because  of  the  risk  of  contagious  and  infectious  germs  being  intro- 
duced from  some  house  to  multiply  and  infect  a  number.  The  remedy  I  think 
should  be,  1st,  to  prevent  additions  to  the  present  system ;  Sndlv,  to  enact  that 
instead  of  fresh  constructive  works,  bearing  interest  to  be  paid  in  rates,  each 
house  above  a  certain  rental,  say  above  £20  a  year,  shall  be  compelled  to  deo- 
dorise and  remove  its  own  sewage — (.«.,  f»cal  matter  in  its  original  concentrated 
form ;  and  that  all  smaller  houses  should  be  done  by  the  municipality  or  local 
board,  who  should  employ  a  staff  of  labourers  to  do  it  by  districts,  weekly,  the 
material  being  very  valuable  to  sgriculturists  if  kept  concentrated  and  deoaoriaed 
by  the  charcoal  of  neat  or  of  tan,  of  sawdust,  and  of  rubbish  of  all  sorts.  Labour 
of  this  kind  would  employ  a  ereat  many  now  burdensome  to  the  rates,  unem- 
ployed ;  land  would  be  fertilised  instead  of  impoverished ;  and  eventually  perhaps 
districts  now  infested  with  drains  that  don't  drain  might  be  gradually  won  from 
the  senseless  system  of  accumulating  streams,  to  the  natural  order  of  distribu- 
tion and  deposit  under  earth  for  fertilizing  objects. 

''Just  as  'dirt  is  something  in  its  wrong  place,'*  so  social  eviU  are  mainly 
wrong  applications  of  right  powers;  nay.  even  sin  itself  is  but  the  misuse  of 
Divine  girts, — the  use  at  wrong  times  ana  places  of  right  instincts  and  powers. 

"Pardon  these  scribblings ;  but  when  I  aee  and  feel  deeply,  I  think  perhaps- 
if  I  put  the  thoughts  on  paper  to  you,  they  may  perhaps  tske  a  better  form, 
and  be  sown  in  places  where  they  may  take  root  and  sprins  up  and  bear  fruit 
to  man's  benefit,  and  therefore  to  the  glory  of  the  Great  Father. 

"Ever  most  faithfully  and  gratefully, 

"Henby  Willbtt." 

^  ^The  fears  of  Buskin  and  his  correspondent  (the  late  Miss  Williams)  were 
well  justified.  The  sewage  works  (on  the  road  between  Kingsgate  Bosui  and 
St.  Catherine's  Hill),  though  now  to  some  extent  planted  out,  are  a  bad  eyesore. 
A  yet  worse  disfigurement  was  committed  some  years  later  by  the  cuttings  on 
the  side  of  the  mil  for  the  little-used  Didoot  and  Southampton  Railway.], 

»  [1  Kmgs  xiv.  11.] 

*  'See  above,  p.  323.] 

^  [A  leading  article  in  the  Timet  of  December  15,  1877,  dealing  with  the 
Metropolitan  Sewage  question — discussing  the  evils  and  difficulties  of  varioua 
systems,  and  arriving  at  "  the  plain  trutn  that  the  problem  of  disposing  of  the 


sewage  of  great  cities  is  as  yet  unsolved."! 
*  [The  saving  "Dirt  is  only  matter  in  li 
Palmerston.] 


its  wrong  place "  is  attributed  to  Lord 
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17.  (V.)  The  following  ''word  about  the  notice  which  appeared  in  last 
Fqt9  ^  about  the  Cyfarthfa  Iron  Works "  deserves  the  reader's  best  attention ; 
the  writer's  name  and  position,  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give,  being 
to  me  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  trustworthiness. 

"  Their  owner  has  lately  passed  as  a  martyr  to  unreasonable  demands  from  his 
workmen,  in  more  than  one  publication.  But  what  are  the  facts  P  Mr.  Orawshay 
held  himself  aloof  from  the  Ironmasters'  combination  which  in  1873  locked  out 
the  workmen.  When  the  works  of  the  combined  masters  were  reopened,  it  was 
upon  an  agreed  reduction.  Mr.  Grawshay's  workmen  sent  a  deputation  to  him, 
offering  to  work  on  the  terms  agreed  upon  at  the  other  works  of  the  district; 
but  Mx.  Orawshay  would  not  ac^e  unless  his  men  accepted  tea  per  cent,  bdmc 
the  rate  that  was  to  be  paid  by  his  rivals  in  trade,  and  received  by  his  men's 
feUow-workmen  in  the  same  town  and  district ! '  In  a  month  or  two  the  Asso- 
ciated Masters  obtained  another  reduction  of  ten  ner  cent,  from  their  men.  Mr. 
Grawshay's  workmen  waited  upon  him,  and  offered  to  go  in  at  these  terms.  But 
no;  they  must  still  accept  ten  per  cent,  below  their  neighbours,  or  be  shut  out. 
In  another  couple  of  months  wages  fell  another  ten  per  cent.  Mr.  Grawshay's 
men  made  the  same  offer,  and  met  with  the  same  rebuff.  This  was  repeated,  I 
think,  a  fourth  time — (wages  certainly  fell  forty  per  cent,  in  less  than  a  twelve- 
month)— but  Mr.  Orawshay  had  nailed  his  colours  to  the  mast  for  ten  per  cent, 
below  anybody  else. 

''It  is  quite  true,  as  Lord  Aberdare  says,'  'that  the  Gyfarthfa  Works  are 
closed  because  the  men  would  not  work  at  the  wages  offered  them.'  But  what 
else  is  trueP    The  following: — 

"1.  The  works  presumably  could  have  been  worked  at  a  profit,  with  wages  at 
the  same  rate  as  was  paid  at  rival  works. 

''S.  The  demand  that  his  men  should  work  at  ten  per  cent,  less  wages  than 
was  given  in  the  same  market,  was  the  unjustifiable  act  of  an  unscrupulous 
competition,  and  the  heartless  act  of  an  unreasonable  and  selfish  master. 

"3.  Had  the  men  submitted  to  his  terms,  it  would  have  been  the  immediate 
occasion  of  reducing  the  whole  of  their  fellow-workmen  in  the  Associated  works. 
Hence, 

"4.  What  has  been  caUed  the  unreasonable  conduct  of  infatuated  workmen, 
can  be  clearly  traced  to  conduct  on  their  master's  part  flagrantly  unreasonable ; 
and  the  stand  they  made  was  recommended  alike  by  justice,  by  regard  for  the 
other  employers,  and  by  unselfish  solicitude  for  their  fellows  in  the  trade. 

"I  may  add — Had  the  men  quietly  submitted,  the  works  would  have  run 
only  a  short  time.  Iron-workers  are  now  suffering  from  one  of  those  stages  in 
the  march  of  civilisation  which  always  produces  suffering  to  a  few.  Steel  rails 
have  supplanted  iron  rails,  and  capitalists  who  have  not  adapted  their  plant 
accordingly  must  needs  stand.  Some  may  perhaps  feel  that  a  great  capitalist 
who,  having  amassed  an  enormous  fortune,  has  neither  built  market,  hall,  foun- 
tain, nor  museum  for  the  town  where  he  made  it,  ixaeht  be  expected,  at  all 
events,  to  acknowledge  his  responsibility  by  adapting  nis  works  to  meet  the 
times,  so  that  a  little  population  of  wealth  producers  might  be  kept  in  bread. 
However  that  may  be.  Gyfarthfa  Works  standing  has  no  more  to  do  with  strikes 
and  unreason   of  worlonen  than  'Tenterden   steeple  has  to  do  with  Gk)odwin 

1  [Letter  85,  |  11  (p.  328).] 

■  [Mr.  Robert  Orawshay,  of  the  Gyfarthfa  Iron  Works,  stated  his  side  of  the 
ease  in  a  letter  in  the  Times  of  January  13,  1873,  under  the  heading  "The  Strike 
in  South  Wales"  (p.  7  a).] 

*  [See  Lord  Abardare's  letter  in  the  Times  of  January  10,  1878,  under  the 
heading  ''The  Distress  in  South  Wales"  (p.  6  d).] 
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Sands.' ^  The  iron-worken— -poor  creatines  I — ^had  nothing  to  do  with  patting 
the  knife  to  their  throats  hy  helping  Mr.  Bessemer  to  his  invention  of  cheap 
steel;  but  of  course  the^  have  long  since  got  the  blame  of  the  collapse  of  the 
iron  trade.  All  the  capitalbts  in  all  the  journals  have  said  so.  Thej  might 
exclaim  with  Trotty  Veck,  'We  most  be  bom  bad — ^that's  how  it  is.'" 

18.  (VI.)  The  following  correspondence  requires  a  few,  and  but  a  few, 
words  of  preliminary  information.' 

For  the  last  three  or  four  years  it  has  been  matter  of  continually 
increasing  surprise  to  me  that  I  never  received  the  smallest  contribution 
to  St.  George  s  Fund  from  any  friend  or  disciple  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill's. 

I  had  originally  calculated  largely  on  the  support  I  was  likely  to  find 
among  persons  who  had  been  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  experiment 
made  at  Marylebone  under  my  friend's  superintendence.  But  this  hope 
was  utterly  disappointed;  and  to  my  more  acute  astonishment,  because 
Miss  Hill  was  wont  to  reply  to  any  more  or  less  direct  inquiries  on  the 
subject,  with  epistles  proclaiming  my  faith,  charity,  and  patience,  in  lan- 
guage so  laudatory,  that,  on  the  last  occasion  of  my  receiving  such  answer, 
to  a  request  for  a  general  sketch  of  the  Marylebone  work,  it  became  im- 
possible for  me,  in  any  human  modesty,  to  print  the  reply. 

The  increasing  mystery  was  suddeidy  cleared,  a  month  or  two  ago,  by 
a  St.  George's  Companion  of  healthily  sound  and  impatient  temper,  who 
informed  me  of  a  case  known  to  herself,  in  which  a  man  of  great  kindness 
of  disposition,  who  was  well  Inclined  to  give  aid  to  St.  George,  had  been 
c}i  verted  from  such  intention  by  hearing  doubts  expressed  by  Miss  Hill  of 
my  ability  to  conduct  any  practical  enterprise  successfully. 

I  requested  the  lady  who  gave  me  this  information  to  ascertain  from 
Miss  Hill  herself  what  she  had  really  said  on  the  occasion  in  question. 
To  her  letter  of  inquiry.  Miss  Hill  replied  in  the  following  terms : — 

''Madam,— In  justice  to  Mr.  Buskin,  I  write  to  say  that  there  has  evidently 
been  some  misapprehension  respecting  my  words. 

"  Excuse  me  if  I  add  'that  bevond  stating  this  fact  I  do  not  feel  called  upon 
to  enter  into  correspondence  with  a  stranger  about  my  friend  Mr.  Buskin,  or  to 
explain  a  private  conversation  of  my  own. 

"I  am,  Madam,  yours  truly, 

"Octavia  Hill." 

19.  Now  it  wohld  have  been  very  difficult  for  Miss  Hill  to  have 
returned  a  reply  less  satisfactory  to  her  correspondent,  or  more  irritating 
to  a  temper  like  mine.     For  in  the  first  place,  I  considered  it  her  bounden 


1  [See  Vol.  XXVIL  p.  61  nj 


connexion  with  the  correspondence,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
followin^^  passages  in  which  Buskin  refers  to  his  association  with  Miss  Octavia 
Hill:  modem  Painten^  vol.  v.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  8  n.) — a  reference  to  the  assistance 
rendered  b^  her  in  preparing  illustrations  for  that  work ;  she  was  also  the  means 
of  introducing  Buskin  to  his  much-valued  assistaiilL  Arthur  Burgess  (VoL  XIV. 
p.  xxxiL).  See  also  in  a  similar  connexion  Vol.  XV.  p.  134  n.  To  her  admirable 
social  work  in  Marylebone  Buskin  refers  in  Time  and  Tide,  §  148  (VoL  XVIL 
p.  437);  "Modern  Art,"  §  21  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  213:  compare  ibid.,  p.  xxiv.);  and  in 
Fori,  Letters  10.  21  (Vol.  XXVH.  pp.  175,  864),  40,  41,  46  (Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  63, 
81,  173).    See  also  the  Introduction,  above,  p.  xxi.] 
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duty  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  all  strangers  whom  she  could 
possibly  reach,  concerning  her  friend  Mr.  Raskin,  and  to  say  to  them,  what 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  to  me:  and,  in  the  second  place,  I  con- 
sidered it  entirely  contrary  to  her  duty  to  say  anything  of  me  in  private 
conversation  which  she  did  not  ''feel  called  upon  to  explain"  to  whom- 
soever it  interested.     I  wrote,  therefore,  at    once    myself   to    Miss   Hill, 

requesting  to  know  why  she  had  not  replied  to  Mrs.  's  question  more 

explicitly:  and  received  the  following  reply: — 

''14,  NoTTlNGHAJi  Plaob,  Oct.  *7th,  1877. 

"Mt  dkab  Mb.  Buskin, — I  wrote  instantly  on  reoeiving  Mrs.  ^'s  letter  to 

say  that  my  words  had  been  misunderstood.  I  could  not  enter  with  a  stranger, 
and  such  a  stranger  I  1  (a)  into  anything  more  ooncerning  a  friend,  or  a  private 
conversation. 

"  But  if  you  like  to  know  anything  I  ever  said,  or  thought,  about  you  for  the 
twenty-four  years  I  have  known  you,  'most  explicitly'  shful  you  know;  and  you 
wiU  mid  no  trace  of  any  thought,  much  less  word,  that  was  not  utterly  loyal, 
and  even  reverently  tender  towards  you"  (my  best  thanks  I— had  I  been  more 
roughly  handled,  who  knows  what  might  have  come  of  it  P^  "  Oarlyle,  who  never 
saw  me,  told  you  I  was  faithful  Faithful — ^I  should  think  so !  I  could  not  be 
anything  else.  Ask  those  who  have  watched  my  life.  I  have  not  courted  you 
by  flatterv ;  I  have  not  feigned  agreement  where  I  differed  or  did  not  under- 
stand; I  have  not  sought  you  among  those  I  did  not  trust  or  respect"  (tlumks, 
again,  in  the  name  of  my  aoquaintanoe  generally) ;  "  I  have  not  worried  you  with 
intrusive  questions  or  letters.  I  have  lived  very  far  away  from  you,  but  has 
there  been  thought  or  deed  of  mine  uncoloured  by  the  influence  of  the  early, 
the  abiding,  and  the  continuous  teaching  you  gave  meP  Have  I  not  striven  to 
carry  out  what  you  have  taught  in  the  place  where  I  have  been  called  to  liveP 
Was  there  a  moment  when  I  would  not  have  served  you  joyfully  at  any  cost  P 
Ask  those  who  know,  if,  when  you  have  failed  or  pained  me,  (b)  I  have  not 
invariably  said,  if  I  said  an3rthin£r^  that  you  mi^ht  have  good  reasons  of  which 
I  knew  nothing,  or  might  have  aifficulties  I  could  not  understand;  or  that  you 
had  had  so  mw^h  sorrow  in  your  life,  that  if  it  was  easier  to  you  to  act  thus 
or  thus  in  ways  affecting  me,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned  I  was  glad  you  should 
freely  choose  the  easier.  You  have  seen  nothing  of  me ;  (c)  but  ask  those  who 
have,  whether  for  twenty-four  years  I  have  Men  capable  of  any  treasonable 
thought  or  word  about  you.  It  matters  nothing  to  me ;  (cQ  but  it  is  sad  for  you 
for  babbling  tongues  to  make  you  think  any  one  who  ought  to  know  you,  ohattered, 
and  chattered  falsely,  about  you. 

''I  remember  nothing  of  what  I  taid,  (e)  but  distinctly  what  I  thoughty  and 
think,  and  will  write  tlmt  to  you  if  you  care.    Or  if  you  feel  there  is  more  that 


as  she  ki 


have  no  conception  what  Miss  Hill  meant  by  this  admiring  parenthesis, 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  person  who  wrote  to  her,  except  her  curio- 
sity respecting  me, 

(b)  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  known  the  occasion  on  which  I  did  either, 
before  being  excused. 

(c)  This  statement  appears  to  me  a  singular  one;  and  the  rather  that  Miss 
Hill,  in  subsequent  letters,  implies,  as  I  understand  them,  that  she  has  seen  a 
good  deal  of  me, 

id)  It  seems  to  me  that  it  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  matter  much. 
e)  1  greatly  regret,  and  somehow  blame,  this  shortness  of  memory.    The  time 
is  not  a  distant  one, — seven  or  eight  weeks.    Anything  I  say,  myself,  earnestly, 
of  my  friends^  I  can  remember  for  at  least  as  many  years. 
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I  oan  do  to  set  the  rumour  at  rest  than  the  strong  positive  assertion  I  have 
made  that  I  have  heen  misunderstood,  tell  me.  (/)  But  my  own  experience  of 
character  and  of  the  world  makes  me  r$iolutely  aahere  to  my  hdUf  that  though 

Mrs. would  vastly  like  to  get  behind  that,  {g)  that,  and  nothing  else,  is 

the  right,  true,  and  wise  position  as  far  as  you  and  as  far  as  I  (A)  am  oonoemed. 
Shall  I  not  leave  it  there,  then  ? 

'*I  am  sorry  to  write  in  pencil;  I  hope  you  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  read. 
I  am  ill,  and  not  able  to  be  up. 

''  I  have  tried  to  answer  both  points.  First,  to  show  that  I  have  contradicted 
the  statement,  and  that  explanations  of  what  I  did  say  {%)  (unless  to  yourself) 
seem  to  me  most  unwise  and  uncalled-for. 

"And,  secondly,  to  assure  you,  so  far  as  words  will,  that  however  inadequate 
^ou  may  feel  the  response  the  world  has  given,  an  old  friend  has  not  failed  yon 
m  thought,  nor  intentionally,  though  she  seems  to  have  made  a  confusion,  by 
some  clumsy  words.    Hoping  you  may  feel  both  things, 

"I  am,  yours  as  always, 

**OoTAviA  Hill." 

20.  To  this  letter  I  replied,  that  it  was  very  pretty ;  but  that  I  wanted 
to  know,  as  far  as  possible,  exactly  what  Miss  Hill  had  said,  or  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying. 

I  received  the  following  reply.  The  portions  omitted  are  irrelevant  to 
the  matter  in  hand,  but  shall  be  supplied  if  Miss  Hill  wishes. 

"  14,  Nottingham  Place,  W.,  Nw.  Srrf,  1877. 

"  Dear  Mb.  Buskin, — ^I  offered  immediately,  on  October  6th,  on  receiving  your 
first  letter,  to  tell  you  anything  I  had  ever  said  about  you.  Whatever  needed 
explanation  seemed  to  me  best  said  to  you. 

''I  have  spoken  to  you,  I  think,  and  certainly  to  others,  of  what  appears  to 
me  an  incapacity  in  vou  for  management  of  great  practical  work,— >due,  in  my 
opinion,  partly  to  an  ideal  standard  of  perfection,  which  finds  it  hard  to  accept 
tmy  limitations  in  perfection,  even  temporarily ;  partly  to  a  strange  power  of 
gathering  round  you,  and  trusting,  the  wrong  people,  which  I  never  could  under- 
stand in  you,  as  it  mingles  so  strangely  with  rare  powers  of  perception  of  char- 
acter, and  which  always  seemed  to  me  therefore  rather  a  deliberate  ignoring  of 
disqualifications,  in  hope  that  that  would  stimulate  to  better  action,  but  vdiidi 
hope  was  not  realized. 

"In  Mr. 's  case,  and  so  far  as  I  can  recollect  in  every  case  in  which  I 

have  spoken  of  this,  it  has  been  when  I  have  found  people  puzzled  themselves 
by  not  finding  they  can  take  you  as  a  practical  guide  m  their  own  lives,  yet 
feeling  that  you  must  mean  practical  result  to  follow  on  your  teaching,  and  in- 
clined to  think  vou  cannot  help  them.    Mr. and  I  were  great  friends:  when 

I  was  a  girl,  and  he  a  young  man,  we  read  and  talked  over  your  books  together. 


(/)  The  only  thing  to  be  done^  when  people  have  been  misunderstood,  is  to 
state  what  they  said — which  in  this  case  Miss  Hill  has  just  declared  impossible 
for  her  to  do. 

ig)  She  certainly  would — and  so  should  I. 

(A)  ''As  far  as  I" — am  concerned,  probably. 

(t)  Partly  remembered  thenP  but  with  a  vague  sense  of  danger  in  explaining 
the  same,  except  to  myself  1  I  do  not  think  the  emUmaHon  would  have  been 
'*  unwise,**  as  it  was  certainly  not  "  uncalled-for."  But  I  suspect  the  sayings  thtfrnr 
selves  to  have  been  both. 
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I  had  not  Been  him  for  many  years  till  he  asked  me  to  come  and  see  him  and 
his  wife  and  children.  He  is  a  manufacturer,  face  to  face  with  difficult  problems, 
full  of  desire  to  do  right,  with  memories  of  ideals  and  resolutions,  building  his 
house,  mana^^fing  his  mifls,  with  a  distinct  desire  to  do  well.  I  found  him  in- 
clined to  thmk  perhaps  after  all  he  had  been  wron^,  and  that  you  could  teach 
him  nothing,  because  he  could  not  apply  your  definite  directions  to  his  own  life. 
The  object  of  my  words  was  just  this:  'Oh,  do  not  think  so.  All  the  nobility 
of  standard  and  aim,  all  the  conscience  and  clear  sight  of  right  principles,  is 
there,  and  means  distinct  action.  Do  not  look  to  Mr.  Luskin  for  definite  direc- 
tion about  practical  things:  he  is  not  the  best  judge  of  them.  Tou,  near  to  the 
necessities  of  this  tangible  world  and  of  action,  must  make  your  own  life,  and 
appl^  prinoij^les  to  it.  Necessity  is  Gknl's,  rightly  estimated,  and  cannot  be  in- 
oonsistent  with  right.  But  listen  to  the  teacner  who  sees  nearer  to  perfection 
than  almost  any  of  us :  never  lose  sight  or  memory  of  what  he  sets  before  you, 
and  resolutely  apply  it,  cost  what  it  may,  to  your  o¥ni  life.' 

''I  do  think  you  most  incapable  of  carrying  out  any  great  practical  scheme. 
I  do  not  the  less  think  you  have  influenced,  and  will  influence,  action  deeply  and 
rightly. 

"I  have  never  said,  or  implied,  that  I  was  unable  to  answer  any  question.  I 
did  think,  and  do  think,  the  explanation  of  what  I  might  have  said,  except  to 
youndf,  likely  to  do  you  more  mirm  than  good ;  partly  because  I  do  strongly 
think,  and  cannot  be  sure  that  I  might  not  have  said,  that  I  do  feel  you  to 
have  a  certain  incapacity  for  practical  work;  and  all  the  other  side  it  is  difficult 
for  the  world  to  see.  It  is  different  to  say  it  to  a  friend  who  reverences  you, 
and  one  says  more  completelv  what  one  means.  I  was  glad  when  you  said,  *Let 
the  thing  be  while  you  are  ill.'  God  knows  I  am  ill,  but  remember  your  proposal 
to  leave  it  was  in  answer  to  one  offering  to  tell  you  all.  And  I  never  have  to 
any  other  single  creature  made  my  healtn  anv  reason  whatsoever  for  not  answer- 
ing any  question,  or  fulfilling  indeed  any  other  duty  of  my  not  very  easy  life. 

Clearly,   some  one   has  received  an  impression  from  what  I  said  to  Mr.  , 

very  different  from  what  I  had  intended  to  convey,  but  he  seemed  in  tune  with 
your  spirit  and  mine  towards  you  when  I  spoke. 

''For  any  pain  my  action  may  have  given  you,  I  earnestly  desire  to  apologise 
— ^yes,  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me.  I  never  wronged  or  injured  you  or  your  work 
in  thought  or  word  intentionally;  and  I  am,  wnatever  you  may  think,  or  seem 
to  say, 

"Faithfully  yours, 

"OoTAViA  Hill." 

21.  To  this  letter  I  replied  as  follows: — 

'*  Brantwood,  November  4,  1877. 

''  My  dear  Octavia, — I  am  glad  to  have  at  last  your  letter,  though  it 

was  to  Mrs.  ,  and   not   to  me,  that   it  ought  at  once  to  have   been 

addressed,  without  forcing  me  to  all  the  trouble  of  getting  at  it.  Your 
opinions  of  me  are  perhaps  of  little  moment  to  me,  but  of  immense 
moment  to  others.  But  for  this  particular  opinion,  that  I  trust  the  wrong 
people,  I  wish  you  to  give  me  two  sufficient  examples  of  the  error  you 
have  imagined.  You  yourself  will  be  a  notable  third ;  and  at  the  mouth 
of  two  or  three  witnesses,  the  word  will  be  established.^ 

"But  as  I  have  never  yet,  to  my   own  knowledge,  'trusted'  any  one 

^  [Deuteronomy  xix.  16.] 
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who  has  failed  me,  except  yourself,  and  one  other  person  of  whom  I  do 
not  suppose  you  are  thinking,  I  shall  be  greatly  instructed  if  you  will  give 
me  the  two  instances  I  ask  for.  I  never  trusted  even  my  father's  man  of 
business;  but  took  my  father's  word  as  the  wisest  I  could  get  And  I 
know  not  a  single  piece  of  business  I  have  ever  undertaken^  which  has 
failed  by  the  fault  of  any  person  chosen  by  me  to  conduct  it 

"  Tell  me,  therefore,  of  two  at  least  Then  I  will  request  one  or  two 
more  things  of  you ;  being  always 

"Affectionately  yours, 

''J.  R. 

P.S. — Of  all  injuries  you  could  have  done — not  me — but  the  cause  I 
have  in  hand,  the  giving  the  slightest  countenance  to  the  vulgar  mob's 
cry  of  '  unpractical '  ^  was  the  fatallest" 

22.  The  reader  may  perhaps,  at  first,  think  this  reply  to  Miss  Hill's 
sentimental  letter  somewhat  hai^.  He  will  see  by  the  following  answer 
that  I  knew  the  ground: — 

"  14,  Nottingham  Place,  W.,  Nov,  6,  1877. 

''  Dear  Mb.  Ruskin, — You  say  that  I  am  a  notable  instance  of  your  having 
trusted  the  wrong  people.  Whether  you  have  been  right  hitherto,  or  are  right 
now,  the  instance  is  equally  one  of  failure  to  understand  character.  It  is  the 
only  one  I  have  a  right  to  give.  I  absolutely  refuse  to  give  other  instances,  or 
to  discuss  the  characters  of  third  parties.  M]^  opinion  of  your  power  to  judtfe 
character  is,  and  must  remain,  a  matter  of  opinion.  Discussions  about  it  woiud 
be  useless  and  endless;  besides,  after  your  letters  to  me,  you  will  hardly  be 
astonished  that  I  decline  to  continue  this  oorre8ix>ndenoe. 

^I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

"OcTAViA  Hill." 

23.  I  rvas,  however,  a  little  astonished,  though  it  takes  a  good  deal 
to  astonish  me  nowadays,  at  the  suddenness  of  the  change  in  tone ;  but 
it  rendered  mj  next  reply  easier: — 

'*  Corpus  Ghribti  College,  Oxford, 
"  *7th  November,  1877. 

"My  DEAR  OcTAViA, — You  crr  singularly  in  imagining  I  invited  you 
to  a  ^discussioiL'  I  am  not  apt  to  discuss  anything  with  persons  of  your 
sentimental  volubility ;  and  those  with  whom  I  enter  on  discussion  do  not, 
therefore,  find  it  either  useless  or  endless. 

"I  required  of  you  an  answer  to  a  perfectly  simple  question.  That 
answer  I  require  again.  Your  most  prudent  friends  will,  I  believe,  if  you 
consult  them,  recommend  your  rendering  it;  for  they  will  probably  per- 
ceive— what  it  is  strange  should  have  escaped  a  mind  so  logical  and 
delicate  as  yours — ^that  you  have  a  better  right  to  express  your  'opinions' 
of  my  discarded  servants,  to  myself,  who  know  them,  and  after  the  time 
is  long  past  when  your  frankness  could  have  injured  them,  than  to  express 
your  'opinions'  of  your  discarded   master,  to  persons  who  know  nothing 

1  [On  this  pomt,  compare  Letter  11,  §  17  (Vol  XXVII.  p.  193).] 
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of  him^  at  the  precise  time  when  such  expression  of  opinion  is  calculated 
to  do  him  the  most  fatal  injury. 

''In  the  event  of  your  final  refusal,  you  will  oblige  me  by  sending  me 
a  copy  of  my  last  letter  for  publication, — ^your  own  being  visibly  prepared 
for  the  press. 

''J.  R." 

''Should  you  inadvertently  have  destroyed  my  last  letter,  a  short  ab- 
stract of  its  contents,  as  apprehended  by  you,  will  be  all  that  is  needful." 

24. 

14,  Nottingham  Place,  W.,  Qth  Nov,,  1877. 

"Dbab  Mb.  Rubkin, — ^I  did  consult  friends  whom  I  consider  both  prudent 
and  generous  before  I  declined  to  make  myself  the  accuser  of  third  persons. 

"I  send  you  at  your  request  a  copy  of  your  last  letter ;  but  I  disapprove  of 
the  publication  of  this  correspondence.  Such  a  publication  obviously  could  not 
be  complete,*  and  if  incomplete  must  be  misleading.  Neither  do  I  see  what 
good  object  it  could  serve. 

'*I  feel  it  due  to  our  old  friendship  to  add  the  expression  of  my  conviction 
that  the  publication  would  injure  you,  and  could  not  injure  me. 

^I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

"OcTAviA  Hill." 

25.  I  saw  no  occasion  for  continuing  the  correspondence  fiurther,  and 
closed  it  on  the  receipt  of  this  last  letter,  in  a  private  note,  which  Miss 
Hill  is  welcome  to  make  public,  if  she  has  retained  it. 

Respecting  the  general  tenor  of  her  letters,  I  have  only  now  to  observe 
that  she  is  perfectly  right  in  supposing  me  unfit  to  conduct,  myself,  the 
operations  with  which  I  entrusted  her;  but  that  she  has  no  means  of  esti- 
mating the  success  of  other  operations  with  which  I  did  not  entrust  her, — 
such  as  the  organization  of  the  Oxford  Schools  of  Art ;  and  that  she  has 
become  unfortunately  of  late  confirmed  in  the  impression,  too  common 
among  reformatory  labourers,  that  no  work  can  be  practical  which  is  pro- 
spective. The  real  relations  of  her  effort  to  that  of  the  St.  George's  Guild 
have  already  been  stated  (Fors,  Oct.  1871^);  and  the  estimate  which  I 
had  formed  of  it  is  shown  not  to  have  been  unkind,  by  her  acknowledg- 
ment of  it  in  the  following  letter, — justifying  me,  I  think,  in  the  dis- 
appointment expressed  in  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

<'  14,  NoTnNGHAH  Placb,  Oct.  Zrd,  1875. 

*'Mt  dear  Mb.  Ruskin,— I  send  you  accounts  of  both  blocks  of  buildings, 
and  have  paid  in  to  your  bank  the  second  cheque, — ^that  for  Paradise  Place,  £20, 
58.  8d.    I  think  neither  account  requires  explanation. 

"But  I  have  to  thank  you,  more  than  words  wiU  achieve  doing,  in  silent 
latitude,  for  your  last  letter,  which  I  shall  treasure  as  one  of  my  best  posses- 
sions.   I  had  no  idea  you  could  have  honestly  spoken  so  of  work  which  I  have 

*  This  is  not  at  all  obvious  to  me.  I  can  complete  it  to  the  last  syllable, 
if  Miss  Hill  wishes. 

1  [Letter  10,  §  15  (Vol.  XXVH.  pp.  175-176).] 
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always  thought  had  impressed  you  more  with  its  imperfeotionS|  than  as  oontri- 
buting  to  any  good  end.  That  it  actually  was  in  large  measure  derived  from 
you,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  have  been  reading  during  my  holidays,  for  the 
first  time  since  before  I  knew  you,  the  first  volume  of  M(Mem  Painten^  which  Mr. 
Bond  was  ^ood  enough  to  lend  me  these  holidays ;  and  I  was  much  impressed, 
not  only  with  the  distinct  recollection  I  had  of  paragraph  after  paraeraph  when 
once  the  subject  was  recalled^ — not  only  with  tne  memory  of  how  tne  passages 
had  struck  me  when  a  girl^ — ^but  how  even  the  individual  words  had  been  new  to 
me  then,  and  the  quotations, — notably  that  from  George  Herbert  about  the  not 
fooliujg,' — had  first  sent  me  to  read  the  authors  quoted  from.  I  could  not  help 
recalling,  and  seeing  distinctly,  how  the  whole  tone  and  teaching  of  the  book, 
striking  on  the  imagination  at  an  impressionable  age,  had  biassed,  not  only  this 
public  work,  but  all  my  life.  I  always  knew  it,  but  I  traced  the  distinct  lines 
of  influence.  Like  all  derived  work,  it  has  been,  as  I  said,  built  out  of  material 
my  own  experience  has  furnished,  and  built  very  differently  to  anything  others 
would  have  done;  but  I  know  something  of  how  much  it  owes  to  you,  and  in  as 
far  as  it  has  been  in  any  way  successful,  I  wish  you  would  put  it  amons  the 
achievements  of  your  life.  You  sometimes  seem  to  see  so  few  of  these.  Mine 
is  indeed  poor  and  imperfect  and  small ;  but  it  is  in  this  hind  of  way  that  the 
best  influence  tells,  going  right  down  into  the  people^  and  coming  out  in  a 
variety  of  forms,  not  easily  recognized,  yet  distinctly  known  by  those  who  know 
best;  and  hundreds  of  people,  ii^ose  powers  are  tenfold  my  own,  have  received, 
— ^will  receive, — their  direction  from  your  teaching,  and  will  do  work  better  worth 
your  caring  to  have  influenced. 

"I  am,  yours  always  affectionately, 

"OcTAViA  Hill." 

With  this  letter  the  notice  of  its  immediate  subject  in  For^  will  cease, 
though  I  have  yet  a  word  to  say  for  my  other  acquaintances  and  fellow- 
labourers.*  Miss  Hill  will,  I  hope,  retain  the  administration  of  the  Maryle- 
bone  bouses  as  long  as  she  is  inclined,  making  them,  by  her  zealous  and 
disinterested  service,  as  desirable  and  profitable  a  possession  to  the  Guild 
as  hitherto  to  me.^  It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  she  has  acted  as 
the  administrator  of  this  property,  and  paid  me  five  per  cent,  upon  it  regu- 
larly,— entirely  without  salary,  and  in  pure  kindness  to  the  tenants.  My 
own  part  in  the  work  was  in  taking  five  instead  of  ten  per  cent,  which 
the  houses  would  have  been  made  to  pay  to  another  landlord;  and  in 
pledging  myself  neither  to  sell  the  property  nor  raise  the  rents,  thus 
enabling  Miss  Hill  to  assure  the  tenants  of  peace  in  their  homes,  and 
encourage  every  effort  at  the  improvement  of  them. 

1  [For  the  quotation,  see  VoL  IH.  p.  174.] 

"  [jhis,  however,  was  not  done.] 

'  [Ultimately  Buskin  parted  with  the  Marylebone  property  to  Miss  Hill ; 
''nor  did  he  care,"  says  Mr.  Oollingwood,  "to  spend  upon  himself  the  £3600, 
which  I  believe  was  the  price.  It  went  right  and  left  in  gifts:  till  one  day  he 
cheerfully  remarked 

'It's  a'  gane  awa' 
Like  snaw  aff  a  wa'.' 
'Is  there  really  nothing  to  show   for  itP'  he  was  asked.    'Nothing,'   he  said, 
'except  this  new  silk  umbrella'"  (Life  and  Work  of  John  Ruskin,  1900,  p.  291X] 
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THE  SNOW  MANGER  < 

1.  By  my  promise  that,  in  the  text  of  this  series  of  ForSj 
there  shall  be  "no  syllable  of  complaint,  or  of  scorn,"'  I 
pray  the  reader  to  understand  that  I  in  no  wise  intimate 
any  change  of  feeling  on  my  own  part.  I  never  felt  more 
difficulty  in  my  life  than  I  do,  at  this  instant,  in  not 
lamenting  certain  things  with  more  than  common  lament, 
and  in  not  speaking  of  certain  people  with  more  than 
common  scorn. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  fulfil  the  rightly  warning  fimctions 
of  Fors  without  impljdng  some  measure  of  scorn.  For 
instance,  in  the  matter  of  choice  of  books,  it  is  impossible 
to  warn  my  scholars  against  a  book,  without  implying  a 
certain  kind  of  contempt  for  it.  For  I  never  would  warn 
them  against  any  writer  whom  I  had  complete  respect 
for, — ^however  adverse  to  me,  or  my  work.  There  are  few 
stronger  adversaries  to  St.  George  than  Voltaire.  But  my 
scholars  are  welcome  to  read  as  much  of  Voltaire  as  they 
like.  His  voice  is  mighty  among  the  ages.  Whereas  they 
are  entirely  forbidden  Miss  Martineau, — not  because  she  is 
an  infidel,  but  because  she  is  a  vulgar  and  foolish  one.^ 

*  I  use  the  word  viilgmr,  here,  in  its  first  sense  of  egcnsm,  not  of 
selfishness^  but  of  not  seeing  one's  own  relations  to  the  universe.  Miss 
Martineau  plans  a  book — afterwards  popular — and  goes  to  breakfiut,  ''not 

^  [With  this  Letter  was  issued  a  Publisher's  Notice,  recording  the  suspension 
of  FoT$^  owing  to  the  author's  serious  illness :  see  p.  xxx.] 

*  [For  the  title,  see  §  7.] 

*  [See  Letter  84,  §  13  (p.  294).] 
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2.  Do  not  say,  or  think,  I  am  breaking  my  word  in 
asserting,  once  for  all,  with  reference  to  example,  this 
necessary  principle.  This  very  vow  and  law  that  I  have 
set  myself,  rrmst  be  honoured  sometimes  in  the  breach  of 
it,^  so  only  that  the  transgression  be  visibly  not  wanton 
or  incontinent.  Nay,  in  this  very  instance  it  is  because  I 
am  not  speaking  in  pure  contempt,  but  have  lately  been 
as  much  surprised  by  the  beauty  of  a  piece  of  Miss 
Mardneau's  writings,  as  I  have  been  grieved  by  the  deadly 
effect  of  her  writings  generally  on  the  mind  of  one  of  my 
best  pupils,  who  had  read  them  without  telling  me,  that  I 
make  her  a  definite  example.  In  future,  it  will  be  ordi- 
narily enough  for  me  to  say  to  my  pupils  privately  that 
they  are  not  to  read  such  and  such  books;  while,  for 
general  order  to  my  Fors  readers,  they  may  be  well 
content,  it  seems  to  me,  with  the  list  of  the  books  I  want 
them  to  read  constantly;^  and  with  such  casual  recommen- 
dation as  I  may  be  able  to  give  of  current  literature.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  quite  lovely  little  book  just  come  out 
about  Irish  children.  Castle  Blair^ — (which,  let  me  state  at 
once,  I  have  strong  personal,  though  stronger  impersonal, 
reasons  for  recommending,  the  writer  being  a  very  dear 
friend;  and  some  Irish  children,  for  many  and  many  a 
year,  much  more  than  that*).  But  the  /^personal  reasons 
are — first,  that  the  book  is  good    and    lovely,    and    true; 

knowing  what  a  great  thing  had  been  done."^  So  Mr.  Buckle^  dying, 
thinks  only — he  shall  not  finish  his  book.^  Not  at  all  whether  God  will 
ever  make  up  His, 

^  \H(mlet,  Act  i.  8C.  4.] 

*  [Ruflkin  does  not  give  any  such  list  of  books,  though  he  g^ves  one  of  authors 
(Vol  XXVm.  pp.  600-501  :  see  also  ibid.,  pp.  20,  407,  434).] 

'  [CoAle  Blavr :  a  Story  of  YotUhful  DaySf  by  Flora  L.  Shaw  (now  Lady  Lugard) 
2  vols.,  1878.] 

*  [Miss  Bose  La  Touohe  and  her  sister :  see  Prcetsnta,  iii.  §  61.^ 

*  [The  reference  is  to  Miss  Martineau's  account  (iu  her  Autobiography^  1877, 
vol.  L  p.  139)  of  the  inception  of  her  IllustrcUions  of  Political  Economy,  She  unfolded 
her  scneme  in  the  family  circle:  ''Brother  James  nodded  assent;  my  mother 
said,  'Do  it ' ;  and  we  went  to  tea,  unconscious  what  a  great  thing  we  had  done 
since  dinner."] 

*  [Compare  Vol.  XXII.  p.  523.  Froude  related  the  incident  in  his  lecture  on 
"The  Science  of  History"  (the  first  of  the  Short  Studies),] 
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having  the  best  description  of  a  noble  child  in  it  (Winnie) 
that  I  ever  read;  and  nearly  the  best  description  of  the 
next  best  thing — a  noble  dog;  and  reason  second  is  that, 
after  Miss  Edgeworth's  Ormond  and  Absentee^  this  little 
book  will  give  more  true  insight  into  the  proper  way  of 
managing  Irish  people  than  any  other  I  know.* 

8.  Wherewith  I  have  some  more  serious  recommenda- 
tions to  give;  and  the  first  shall  be  of  this  most  beautiful 
passage  of  Miss  Martineau,  which  is  quoted  from  Deer- 
brook^  in  the  review  of  her  autobiography: — 

''In  the  house  of  every  wise  parent,  may  then  be  seen  an  epitome  of 
life — a  sight  whose  consolation  is  needed  at  times^  perhaps,  by  all.  Which 
of  the  little  children  of  a  virtuous  household  can  conceive  of  his  entering 
into  his  parents'  pursuits,  or  interfering  with  them?  How  sacred  are  the 
study  and  the  office,  the  apparatus  of  a  knowledge  and  a  power  which  he 
can  only  venerate!  Whicn  of  these  little  ones  dreams  of  disturbing  the 
course  of  his  parents'  thought  or  achievement?  Which  of  them  conceives 
of  the  daily  routine  of  the  household — its  going  forth  and  coming  in,  its 
rising  and  its  rest — having  been  different  before  its  birth,  or  that  it  would 
be  idtered  by  his  absence?  It  is  even  a  matter  of  surprise  to  him  when 
it  now  and  then  occurs  to  him  that  there  is  anything  set  apart  for  him — 
that  he  has  clothes  and  couch,  and  that  his  mother  thinks  and  cares  for 
him.  If  he  lags  behind  in  a  walk,  or  finds  himself  alone  among  the  trees, 
he  does  not  dream  of  being  missed;  but  home  rises  up  before  him > as  he 
has  always  seen  it — ^his  father  thoughtful,  his  mother  occupied,  and  the 
rest  gay,  with  the  one  difference  of  At«f  not  being  there.  This  he 
believes,  and  has  no  other  trust  than  in  his  shriek  of  terror,  for  being 
ever  remembered  more.  Yet,  all  the  while,  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to 
year,  without  one  moment's  intermission,  is  the  providence  of  his  parent 
around  him,  brooding  over  the  workings  of  his  infant  spirit,  chastening  its 
passions,  nourishing  its  affections — now  troubling  it  with  faluiary  pain^  now 

*  Also,  I  have  had  it  long  on  my  mind  to  name  the  [Strange]  Adventures 
of  a  Phaeton '  as  a  very  delightful  and  wise  book  of  its  kind ;  very  full  of 
pleasant  play,  and  deep  and  pure  feeling;  much  interpretation  of  some 
of  the  best  points  of  German  character ;  and,  last  and  least,  with  pieces  of 
description  in  it  which  I  should  be  glad,  selfishly,  to  think  inferior  to  what 
the  public  praise  in  Modem  Painters, — I  can  only  say,  they  seem  to  me 
quite  as  good. 

f  Italics  mine. 

^  [For  another  reference  to  Ormond^  see  Vol.  XXV.  p.  282;  to  the  Absentee, 
PneteritOf  i.  §  145,  and  below,  p.  444  n.] 

*  [Chapter  xndiL,  pp.  369,  360  (1860  edition).  The  passage  is  cited  in  a 
review  of  the  AiUobiograiphy,  by  Henry  S.  Biohardson,  in  the  Contemporary  Review, 
May  1877,  vol  29,  pp.  1116-1116.1 

*  [By  William  Blaok;  first  published  in  1872.] 
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antmating  it  with  even  tnore  wholesome  delight.  All  the  while,  is  the  order 
of  the  household  affairs  regulated  for  the  comfort  and  profit  of  these  lowlj 
little  ones,  though  they  regard  it  reverently,  because  they  cannot  compre- 
hend it.  They  may  not  know  of  all  this — how  their  guardian  bends  over 
their  pillow  nightly,  and  lets  no  word  of  their  careless  talk  drop  unheeded, 
and  records  every  sob  of  infant  grief,  hails  every  brightening  gleam  of  reason 
and  every  chirp  of  childish  glee — they  may  not  know  this,  because  they 
could  not  understand  it  aright,  and  each  little  heart  would  be  inflate  with 
pride,  each  little  mind  would  lose  the  grace  and  purity  of  its  unconscioua- 
ness;  but  the  guardianship  is  not  the  less  real,  constant,  and  tender  for 
its  being  unrecognized  by  its  objects." 

This  passage  is  of  especial  value  to  me  just  now,  be- 
cause I  have  presently  to  speak  about  faith,  and  its  power ;  ^ 
and  I  have  never  myself  thought  of  the  innocent  faithless^ 
ness  of  children,  but  only  of  their  faith.  The  idea  given 
here  by  Miss  Martineau  is  entirely  new  to  me,  and  most 
beautifUL  And  had  she  gone  on  tiius,  expressing  her  own 
feelings  modestly,  she  would  have  been  a  most  noble  person, 
and  a  verily  "great'*  writer.  She  became  a  vulgar  person, 
and  a  little  writer,  in  her  conceit; — of  which  I  can  say  no 
more,  else  I  should  break  my  vow  unnecessarily. 

4.  And  by  way  of  atonement  for  even  this  involimtary 
disobedience  to  it,  I  have  to  express  great  shame  for  some 
words  spoken,  in  one  of  the  letters  of  the  first  series,  in 
total  misunderstanding  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  character.* 

I  know  so  little  of  public  life,  and  see  so  little  of  the 
men  who  are  engaged  in  it,  that  it  has  become  impos- 
sible for  me  to  understand  their  conduct  or  speech,  as  it 
is  reported  in  journals. 

There  are  reserves,  references,  difficulties,  limits,  excite- 
ments, in  all  their  words  and  ways,  which  are  inscrutable 
to  me;  and  at  this  moment  I  am  unable  to  say  a  word 
about  the  personal  conduct  of  any  one,  respecting  the 
Turkish*  or  any  other  national  question, — remaining  myself 
perfectly  clear   as   to  what   was   always   needed,   and   still 

1  [See  below,  pp.  370-373.]  

•  rSee  Letter  67,  §  2  (VoL  XXVm.  p.  403).  Ruskin,  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing  tne  present  letter,  had  juBt  returned  from  staying  with  Mx,  Gladstone  at 
Hawarden.] 

'  [Then  at  a  very  critical  stage :  see  below,  p.  375  n.] 
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needs,  to  be  done^  but  utterly  unable  to  conceive  why  people 
talk,  or  do,  or  do  not,  as  hitherto  they  have  spoken,  done, 
and  left  undone.  But  as  to  the  actual  need,  it  is  now 
nearly  two  years  since  Mr.  Carlyle,  Mr.  Froude,  and  several 
other  men  of  "  creditable "  (shall  we  say  ?)  name,  gathered 
together  at  call  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  for  a  great  national 
need,  together  with  a  few  other  men  of  more  retired  and 
studious  mind,  Edward  Bume-Jones  for  one,  and  myself 
for  another,  and  did  then  plainly  and  to  the  best  of  their 
faculty  tell  the  English  nation  what  it  had  to  do.^ 

The  people  of  England  answered,  by  the  mouths  of  their 
journals,  that  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Froude  knew  nothing  of 
history,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  dishonest  leader  of  a 
party,  and  that  the  rest  of  us  were  insignificant,  or  insane, 
persons.* 

5.  Whereupon  the  significant  and  sagacious  persons,  guid- 
ing the  opinions  of  the  public,  through  its  press,  set  them- 
selves diligently  to  that  solemn  task. 

And  I  will  take  some  pains  to  calculate  for  you,"  my 
now  doubtless  well-informed  and  soundly  purposed  readers, 
what  expenditure  of  type  there  has  been  on  your  educa- 
tion, guidance,  and  exhortation  by  those  significant  persons, 
in  these  last  two  years. 

I  am  getting  into  that  Cathedra  Pestilential^  again  I — 
My  good  reader,  I  mean,  truly  and  simply,  that  I  hope 
to  get,  for  next  month,^  some  approximate  measure  of  the 
space  in  heaven  which  would  be  occupied  by  the  unfolded 
tissue  or  web  of  all  the  columns  of  the  British  newspapers 
which  have  during  these  last  two  years  discussed,  in  your 
pay,  the  Turkish  question.  All  that  counsel,  you  obsei-ve, 
you  have  bought  with  a  price.  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr. 
Froude  gave  you  theirs  gratis,  as  all  the  he^  things  are 

^  [For  the  aUnaions  here  to  the  Conference  at  the  St.  James's  Hall  on  the 
Eastern  Question,  see  VoL  XXIV.  p.  xxxviiL] 

*  [See  Letter  74,  §  16  n.  (p.  45).] 
'  fThis,  however,  was  not  done.] 

*  [''The  seat  of  the  soomful"  (Vulgate,  Psalms  i.  1):  compare  the  preface 
(§  16)  to  Boek  Honeycomb  (Vol.  XXXI.).J 

*  [His  illness,  however,  stopped  the  publication  of  Fan,] 
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given ;  ^  I  put  nearly  a  prohibitory  tax  upon  mine,  that  you 
might  not  merely  travel  with  your  boots  on  it;'  but  here 
was  an  article  of  counsel  made  up  for  your  consumption  at 
market  price.  You  have  paid  for  it,  I  can  tell  you  that^ 
approximately,  just  now,  one  million  nine  hundred  and  four 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds/  You  have 
voted  also  in  your  beautiful  modem  manner,  and  daily 
directed  your  governors  what  they  were  to  do  for  British 

interests  and  honour.    And  your  result  is ^well,  you  shall 

tell  me  your  opinions  of  that  next  month;  but — whatever 
your  opinions  may  be — ^here  is  the  result  for  you,  in  words 
which  are  not  of  the  newest,  certainly,  and  yet  are  in  a 
most  accurate  sense  "This  Evening's  News*': — 

''Quare  fremuerunt  Gentes,  et  Populi  meditati  sunt  inania? 
'^Astiterunt  Reges  terre,  et   Principes  convenerant  in  unum,  advenat 
Dominum  et  adversus  Christum  ejus. 

'' Disrumpamus  vincula  eorum,  et  projiciamus  a  nobis  jugum  ipsorum. 
''Qui  habitat  in  cells  irridebit  eos,  et  Dominus  subsannabit  eos. 
''Tunc  loquetur  ad  eos  in  ira  sua,  et  in  furore  suo  conturbabit  eos." 

6.  If  you  can  read  that  bit  of  David  and  St.  Jerome, 
as  it  stands,  so  be  it.  If  not,  this  translation  is  closer  than 
the  one  you,  I  suppose,  don't  know: — 

"Why  have  the  nations  foamed  as  the  sea;  and  the  people  meditated 
emptiness  ? 

"  The  Kings  of  the  earth  stood,  and  the  First  Ministers  met  together 
in  conference^  against  the  Lord,  and  against  His  Christ 

"  Let  us  breaks  they  said»  the  chains  of  the  Lord  and  Christ  Let  us 
cast  away  from  us  the  yoke  of  the  Lord  and  Christ. 

"He  that  inhabits  heaven  shall  laugh  at  them,  and  the  Lord  shall 
mock  them. 

"Then  shall  He  speak  to  them  in  His  anger,  and  torment  them  with 
His  strength."* 

^  [For  Oarlyle^s  letter  on  the  Eastern  Question,  see  above,  p.  61  n.  Fronde's 
views  were  given  in  1$  Butiia  Wrong  9  A  Seriei  of  Letters,  by  a  Russian  Lady 
Qladame  Olga  Novikoff),  with  a  Preface  by  J.  A.  Froude,  1878;  and,  later,  in 
Mustia  and  Mngland  from  1876  to  1880 :  a  Protest  and  an  Appeal,  by  0.  K.  (Madame 
Novikoff),  with  a  Preface  by  J.  A.  Froude,  1880.1 

•  [See  Letter  69,  §  10  (Vol.  XXVIIL  pp.  696-696).] 

'  [If  Ruflkin  had  in  his  mind  the  "72  newspapers"  spoken  of  in  Letter  11 
(VoL  XXVn.  p.  182),  his  calculation  seems  to  be  very  mucn  short ;  it  would  only 
allow  for  an  average  daily  circulation  for  eadi  of  little  more  than  10,000.1 

*  [Psalms  u.  1-5.] 
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7.  There  are  one  or  two  of  the  points  of  difference  in 
this  version  which  I  wish  you  to  note.  Our  "why  do  the 
heathen  rage"  is  unintelhgible  to  us,  because  we  don't 
think  of  ourselves  as  **  heathen ""  usually.  But  we  are ;  and 
the  nations  spoken  of  are — ^the  British  public, — ^and  the  All- 
publics  of  our  day,  and  of  all  days. 

Nor  is  the  word  "rage"  the  right  one,  in  the  least  It 
means  to  "fret  idly,"  like  useless  sea, — ^incapable  of  real 
rage,  or  of  any  sense, — foaming  out  only  its  own  shame. 
"The  wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea,  when  it  cannot 
rest,  whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt ; "  ^ — ^and  even  just 
now — ^the  purest  and  best  of  public  men  spitting  out  empti- 
ness only  and  mischief.  "  Fluctibus  et  fremtu  assurgens, 
Beruwe,  mabino."'  In  the  Septuagint,  the  word  is  to  neigh 
like  a  horse — ("They  were  as  fed  horses  in  the  morning; 
every  one  neighed  after  his  neighbour's  wife."*) 

Then,  I  have  put  the  full  words  "of  the  Lord  and 
Christ"  in  the  third  verse,  instead  of  "their,"  because  else 
people  don't  see  who  "they"  are. 

And  in  the  fourth  verse,  observe  that  the  "  anger  "  of  the 
Lord  is  the  mind  in  which  He  speaks  to  the  kings ;  but  His 
"  fury  "  is  the  practical  stress  of  the  thunder  of  His  power, 
and  of  the  hail  and  death  with  which  He  "  troubles "  them 
and  torments.  Read  this  following  piece  of  evening's  news, 
for  instance.  It  is  one  of  thousands  such.  That  is  what 
is  meant  by  "He  shall  vex  them  in  his  sore  displeasure,"* 
which  words  you  have  chanted  to  your  pipes  and  bellows 
so  sweetly  and  so  long, — "His  so-o-o-ore  dis-plea-a-sure." 

But  here  is  the  tMngy  nearly  at  your  doors,  reckoning 
by  railway  distance.  "  The  mother  got  impatient,  thrust  the 
child  into  the  snow,  and  hurried  on — not  looking  back."* 

8.  But   you  are  not  "vexed,"  you  say?    No, — ^perhaps 


t  flaakh  iTiL  20.] 

*  Virgil,  Oeorgici,  iL  160  (Benacus, «.«.,  Lago  di  Garda) :  compare  Vol.  XX  p.  259.] 

*  Jerenuah  y.  8.    The  word  is  ixp^pin^op.] 
«  [Pnlms  V*  &0 

*  [Henoe  the  title   of   the   Letter.     For  a  reference  to  this   passage,   see 
Iietter  93,  §  4  (p.  469).] 
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that  is  because  you  are  so  very  good.  And  perhaps  the 
muffins  will  be  as  cold  as  the  snow,  too»  soon,  'i  you  don't 
eat  them.  Yet  if,  after  breakfast,  you  look  out  of  window 
westward,  you  may  see  some  "vexation,''  even  in  England 
and  Wales,  of  which  more,  presently,^  and  if  you  read  this 
second  Psalm  again,  and  make  some  effort  to  understand 
it,  it  may  be  provisionally  useful  to  you, — ^provisionally  on 
your  recognizing  that  there  is  a  Grod  at  all,  and  that  it  is 
a  Lord  that  reigneth^  and  not  merely  a  Law  that  reigneth, 
according  to  the  latter-day  divinity  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  * 
and  Mr.  George  Dawson.*  Have  patience  with  me.  I'm 
not  speaking  as  I  didn't  mean  to.^  I  want  you  to  read, 
and  attentively,  some  things  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and 
Mr.  Dawson  have  said;  but  you  must  have  the  caterpillar 
washed  out  of  the  cabbage,  first. 

9.  I  want  you  to  read, — ever  so  many  things.  First 
of  all,  and  nothing  else  till  you  have  well  mastered  that, 
the  history  of  Montenegro  given  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  for  May  1877,  p.  860.  After  that, 
"Some  Current  Fallacies  about  Turks,"  etc.,  by  the  Rev. 
Malcolm  MacCoU,  Nineteenth  Century^  December  1877, 
p.  881.  After  that,  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  MoraUty  in 
Politics.  And  after  that,  the  obituary  of  "  George  Dawson, 
Politician,  Lecturer,  and  Preacher,"  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale, 
Nineteenth  Century ^  August  1877,  p.  44/ 

»  [See  below,  pp.  375,  378.] 

*  [For  other  references  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  Bdgn  of  Law,  see  Vol  XXVIU. 
p.  86  n.] 

'  [George  Dawson  (1821-1876)  one  of  the  most  popular  lecturers  of  the  day ; 
minister  of  "The  Chapel  of  the  Saviour/'  Birmingham,  a  chapel  founded  on  an 
eclectic  basis,  and  on  the  principle  that  neither  teacher  nor  congre^tion  should 
be  pledged  to  any  form  of  theological  belief.  He  was  the  companion  of  Oarlyle 
on  his  first  visit  to  Germany.] 

*  [A  reference  to  his  promise  not  to  sit  any  longer  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful  : 
see  above,  pp.  294,  361,  366.] 

^  [Mr.  (Gladstone's  article,  "  Montenegro :  a  Sketch,"  appeared  in  voL  L  of  the 
Nineteen^  Century^  pp.  36(X-379.  It  is  reprinted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  hia 
Gleaning  (pp.  306-339).  Canon  MacOoU's  sirtide,  ''Some  Current  Fallacies  about 
Turks,  Bulgarians,  and  Russians,"  is  in  the  Nineteenth  Gentury^  vol.  ii.  pp.  831-842. 
That  by  the  Duke  of  Ar^U  (who  had  been  a  fellow-visitor  with  Buskin  at 
Hawar^n),  on  "Morality  in  Politics,"  is  in  the  Contemporary  Beview,  July  1877, 
vol.  30,  pp.  319-333.  Mr.  Dale's  critique  of  Dawson  occupies  pp.  44-61  in  vol.  ii. 
of  the  Nineteenth  Oentwry,'] 
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It  is  an  entirely  kind  and  earnest  review  of  one  of  the 
chief  enemies  of  Evangelicalism,  by  an  Evangelical  clergy- 
man: The  closing  passages  of  it  (pp.  59  to  61)  are  entirely 
beautiful  and  wise, — ^the  last  sentence,  let  me  thankfully 
place  for  an  abiding  comfort  and  power  in  St.  George's 
Schools :  * — 

''To  despise  the  creeds  in  which  the  noblest  intellects  of  Christendom 
in  past  times  found  rest,  is  presumptuous  folly;  to  suppose  that  these 
creeds  are  a  final  and  exact  statement  of  all  that  the  Church  can  ever 
know,  is  to  forget  that  in  every  creed  there  are  two  elements, — the  divine 
substance,  and  the  human  form.  The  form  must  change  with  the  chanff* 
ing  thoughts  of  men;  and  even  the  substance  may  come  to  shine  wiUi 
clearer  light,  and  to  reveal  unsuspected  glories,  as  God  and  man  come 
nearer  together." 

10.  And  the  whole  of  the  piece  of  biography  thus  nobly 
closed  is  full  of  instruction ;  but»  in  the  course  of  it,  there 
is  a  statement  (pp.  49-51)  respecting  which  I  have  some- 
what contradictory  to  say,  and  that  very  gravely.  I  am 
sorry  to  leave  out  any  of  the  piece  I  refer  to:  but  those 
of  my  readers  who  have  not  access  to  the  book,  wiU  find 
the  gist  of  what  I  must  contradict,  qualifiedly,  in  these 
following  fragments: — 

A.  '*  The  strength  of  his  (George  Dawson's)  moral  teaching  was  largely 
derived  from  the  firmness  of  his  own  conviction  that  tiie  laws  which 
govern  human  life  are  not  to  be  evaded;  that  they  assert  their  authority 
with  relentless  severity;  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  cheat  them;  that 
they  have  no  pity;  that  we  must  obey  them,  or  else  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  our  disobedience.  He  insisted,  with  a  frequency,  an  earnest- 
ness, and  an  energy  which  showed  the  depth  of  his  own  sense  of  the 
importance  of  this  part  of  his  teaching,  that  what  a  man  sows  he  must 
also  reap, — no  matter  though  he  has  sown  ignorantly  or  carelessly ;  that 
the  fiicts  of  the  physical  and  moral  universe  have  a  stem  reality;  and 
that,  if  we  refuse  to  learn  and  to  recognise  the  facts,  the  best  intentions 
are  unavailing.  The  iron  girder  must  be  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
weight  that  is  put  upon  it,  or  else  it  will  give  way, — ^no  matter  whether 
the  girder  is  meant  to  support  the  roof  of  a  railway  station,  or  the  floor 
of  a  church,  or  the  gallery  of  a  theatre.  Hard  work  is  necessary  for 
saccess  in  business;  and  the  man  who  works  hardest — other  things  being 
equal — ^is  most  likely  to  succeed,  whether  he  is  a  saint  or  a  sinner." 

^  [The  sentiment  in  the  extract  from  Dale  closely  resembles  a  passage  in 
Buskin's  Stkia  of  the  Dud,  §  118:  s^  VoL  XVm.  pp.  365-366.] 

XXIX.  2  A 
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B.  ''The  &ct«  of  the  «iiitr«r«e  we  stendfcity  and  pot  le  be  dumged  by 
human  fancies  or  follies ;  the  laws  of  the  imiTcnie  are  relentless,  and  wiu 
not  relax  in  the  presence  of  human  weakness,  or  give  waj  under  the 
piessore  of  human  passion  and  fbree/' 

c  "No  matter  though  joa  have  a  most  devout  and  conadentioiia 
belief  that  by  mere  praying  you  can  save  a  town  from  typhoid  fever;  if 
the  drainage  is  bad  and  the  water  foul,  praying  will  never  save  the  town 
irom  typhoid." 

11.  Thus  fiur,  Mr.  Dale  has  been  stating  the  substance 
of  Mr.  Dawson's  teaching;  he  now,  as  acceptiqg  that  sub- 
stance, so  far  as  it  reaches,  himself  proceeds  to  carry  it 
farther,  and  to  apply  the  same  truths— admitting  them  to 
be  truths — ^to  spiritual  things.  And  now,  from  him  we  have 
this  following  most  important  and  noble  passage,  which  I 
accept  for  wholly  true,  and  place  in  St  Gteorge's  schools: — 

D.  ''It  would  be  strange  if  these  truths  became  false  aa  soon  as  they 
are  applied  to  the  religious  side  of  the  life  of  man.  The  spiritual  universe 
is  no  more  to  be  made  out  of  a  man's  own  head,  than  the  material  universe 
or  the  moral  universe.  There,  too^  the  conditions  of  human  life  are  fixed. 
Tkere^  too,  we  have  to  respeet  the  facts;  and,  whether  we  respect  them 
or  not,  the  facts  remain.  There,  too,  we  have  to  confess  the  authority  of 
the  actual  laws;  and,  whether  we  confess  it  or  not,  we  shall  suffer  for 
breaking  them.  To  suppose  that,  in  relation  to  the  spiritual  universe.  It 
is  safe  or  right  to  believe  what  we  think  it  pleasant  to  believe, — to  suppose 
that,  because  we  think  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  the  spiritual  universe 
should  be  ordered  in  a  particular  way,  therefore  we  are  at  liberty  to  act  as 
though  this  were  certainly  the  way  in  which  it  is  ordered,  and  that,  though 
we  happen  to  be  wrong,  it  will  make  no  difference, — ^is  preposterous.  No; 
water  drowns,  fire  burns,  whether  we  believe  it  or  not.  No  belief  of  ours 
will  change  the  facts,  or  reverse  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  universe.  It  is 
our  first  business  to  discover  the  laws,  and  to  learn  how  the  facts  stand.*' 

12.  I  accept  this  passage— observe,  totally, — but  I  accept 
it  for  itself.  The  basis  of  it — the  preceding  Dawscmian 
statements,  a,  b,  and  c, — T  wholly  deny,  so  far  as  I  am  a 
Christian.  If  the  Word  of  Christ  be  true,  the  facts  of  the 
physical  universe  are  not  steadfast.  They  are  steadfast  only 
for  the  infidel  But  these  signs  shall  evermore  follow  them 
that  believe.  ''Th^  shaU  take  up  serpents,  and  if  they 
drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them."*  No 
matter  how  bad  the  drainage  of  the  town,  how  foul  the 

»  [Mark  xvL  18.] 
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w«tw,  '^  He  shall  deliver  thee  £rom  the  noisome  pestilence ; 
and  though  a  thousand  fall  at  thy  right  hand,  it  shall  not 
come  nigh  thee^^  This,  as  a  Christian,  I  am  bound  to 
believe.  This,  speaking  as  a  Christian,  I  am  bound  to  pro- 
claim»  whatever  the  consequences  may  be  to  the  town,  or 
the  opinion  of  me  formed  by  the  Common  Council;  as  a 
Christian,  I  believe  [Nrayer  to  be,  in  the  last  sense,  sufficient 
for  the  salvation  of  the  town;  and  drainage,  in  the  last 
sense,  insufficient  for  its  salvation.  Not  that  you  will  find 
me,  looking  back  through  the  pages  of  Fqts^  unconcerned 
about  drainage.^  But  if,  of  the  two,  I  must  choose  betwe^i 
drains  and  prayer — ^why,  "look  you" — ^whatever  you  may 
think  of  my  wild  and  whirling  words,  I  will  go  pray.' 

And  now,  therefore,  for  St.  George's  schools,  I  most 
solemnly  reverse  the  statement  b,  and  tell  my  scholars,  with 
aU  the  force  that  is  in  me,  that  the  facts  of  the  universe 
are  not  steadfast,  that  they  are  changed  by  human  fancies, 
and  by  human  follies  (much  more  by  human  wisdoms), — ^that 
the  laws  of  the  universe  are  no  more  relentless  than  the 
God  who  wrote  them, — ^that  they  wiu.  relax  in  the  pres- 
ence of  human  weakness,  and  do  give  way  under  the  pres- 
sure of  human  passion  and  force,  and  give  way  so  totally, 
before  so  little  passion  and  force,  that  if  you  have  but 
*' faith''  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  nothiTig  shall  be  impos- 
sible unto  you.* 

18.  *'Are  these  merely  fine  phrases,  or  is  he  mad,  as 
people  say  ? "  one  of  my  polite  readers  asks  of  another. 

Neither,  oh  polite  and  pit3ring  friend.  Observe,  in  the 
first  place,  that  I  simply  speak  as  a  Christian,  and  express 
to  you  accurately  what  Christian  doctrine  is.  I  am  myself 
so  nearly  as  you  are, — ^so  grievously  faithless  to  less  than 
the  least  grain  of — Colman's — mustard,  that  /  can  take  up 
no  serpents,  and  raise  no  dead. 

^  [Psaliiis  zoL  3»  7.] 

s  [See,  for  inataiioe,  VoL  XXVIL  pp.  92,  S96,  826 ;  VoL  XXVIIL  pp.  17S, 
161,  204,  901,  689;  ftnd  »boTO»  pp.  328-324.] 


1,  204,  301,  6S8;  ftnd  AboTO,  pp.  3:S8-^84.J 
*  [Hcmld^  Act  i.  8G.  5 :  ''Look  yoo,  PU  go  pray."] 
«  [Matthew  xvii.  20.] 
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But  I  don't  say,  therefore,  that  the  dead  are  not  raisedt 
nor  that  Christ  is  not  risen,^  nor  the  head  of  the  serpent 
bowed  under  the  foot  of  the  Seed  of  the  Woman.^  I 
say  only, — if  my  faith  is  vain,  it  is  because  I  am  yet  in 
my  sins.^  And  to  others  I  say — ^what  Christ  bids  me 
say.  That,  simply, — that,  literally, — ^that,  positively;  and 
no  more.  ''  If  thou  wilt  believe,  thou  shalt  see  the  salva- 
tion of  God."* 

If  thou  wilt  (wouldest) — ^Faith  being  essentially  a  matter 
of  will,  after  some  other  conditions  are  met.  For  how  shall 
they  believe  on  whom  they  have  not  heard,  and  how  shall 
they  hear  without  a  preacher?*  Yea;  but — asks  St.  George, 
murmuring  behind  his  visor, — ^much  more,  how  shall  th^ 
hear  without — ears. 

He  that  hath  ears  (it  is  written), — ^let  him  hear;^ — ^but 
how  of  him  that  hath  none? 

For  observe,  far  the  greater  multitude  of  men  cannot 
hear  of  Christ  at  aU.  You  can't  tell  an  unloving  person, 
what  love  is,  preach  you  till  his  doomsday.  What  is  to 
become  of  them,  God  knows,  who  is  their  Judge ;  but  since 
they  cannot  hear  of  Christ,  they  cannot  believe  in  Him, 
and  for  them,  the  Laws  of  the  Universe  are  unchangeable 
enough.  But  for  those  who  can  hear— comes  the  farther 
question  whether  they  xmlL  And  then,  if  they  do,  whether 
they  will  be  steadfast  in  the  faith,^ — ^steadfast  behind  the 
shield,  point  in  earth,  cross  of  iron — (compare  Laws  of 
FisoUf  chapter  iii.,  and  the  old  heraldic  word  ^^restrial," 
of  bearings,  first  written  in  blood  ^), — else,  having  begun  in 

^  [See  1  Corinthians  xv.  16.] 

*  ^See  Genesis  iii.  16.] 

'    See  1  Corinthians  zy.  17.] 

*  [John  xi.  40.] 

*  Romans  x.  14.] 

*  Idatthew  xi.  16.] 
»  [See  1  Peter  ▼.  9.] 


Chapter  iii.  in  the  Lam  of  F^toU  has  for  its  subject  ''The  Qoarterinff  of 
St.  George's  Shield":  see  Vol.  XV.  p.  366.  For  ''restrial"  bearings-^said  of  those 
which  ''in  respect  of  their  strength  and  solid  substance"  are  "able  to  abide  the 
stresse  and  force  of  any  triaU  tney  shall  be  pot  onto* — see  VtU  ^Amo,  §  106 
(Vol.  XXm.  p.  64);  for  the  cross,  as  the  first  restrial  bearing  "drawn  bj  dymg 
fingers  dipped  in  blood,"  see  ibid.,  §  116,  p.  70.] 
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the  spirit,  they  may  only  be  "made  perfect  in  the  flesh." 
(Gal.  iii.  8.)  But  if,  haying  begun  in  the  Spirit,  they  grieve 
it  not,*  there  will  be  assuredly  among  them  the  chorus- 
leader.  He  that  "leads  forth  the  choir  of  the  Spirit,"  and 
worketh  miracles  among  you.     (Gal.  iii.  5.*) 

14.  Now,  lastly,  read  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Froude's 
History  of  England,  the  passage  beguming,  "  Here,  there- 
fore, we  are  to  enter  upon  one  of  the  grand  scenes  of 
history,"*  down  to,  "He  desired  us  each  to  choose  our 
confessor,  and  to  confess  our  sins  one  to  another ; "  and  the 
rest,  I  give  here,  for  end  of  this  Fors: — 

''The  day  after,  he  preached  a  sermon  in  the  chapel  on  the  59th 
Psalm:*  'O  God,  Thou  hast  cast  us  oH,  Thou  hast  destroyed  us;'  con- 
cluding with  the  words, '  It  is  better  that  we  should  suffer  here  a  short 
penanee  for  our  fitults,  than  be  reserved  for  the  eternal  pains  of  hell  here- 
after;'— and  so  ending,  he  turned  to  us,  and  bade  us  all  do  as  we  saw 
him  do.  Then  rising  from  his  place  he  went  direct  to  the  eldest  of  the 
brethren,  who  was  sitting  nearest  to  himself,  and  kneeling  before  him, 
begged  his  forgiveness  for  any  offence  which  in  heart,  word,  or  deed  he 
might  have  committed  against  him.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  next, 
and  said  the  same;  and  so  to  the  next,  through  us  all,  we  following  him, 
and  sajring  as  he  did, — each  from  each  imploring  pardon. 

''Thus,  with  unobtrusive  nobleness,  did  these  poor  men  prepare  them- 
selves  for  the  end ;  not  less  beautiful  in  their  resolution,  not  less  deserving 
the  everlasting  remembrance  of  mankind,  than  those  three  hundred  who 
in  the  summer  morning  sate  combing  their  golden  hair  in  the  passes  of 
Thermopylae.  We  will  not  regret  their  cause;  there  is  no  cause  for  which 
any  man  can  more  nobly  suffer  than  to  witness  that  it  is  better  for  him  to 
die  than  to  speak  words  which  he  does  not  mean.  Nor,  in  this  their 
hour  of  trial,  were  they  left  without  higher  comfort 

'''The  third  day  after,'  the  stoiy  goes  on,  'was  the  mass  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  God  made  known  His  presence  among  us.  For  when  the  host 
was  lifted  up,  there  came  as  it  were  a  whisper  of  air,  which  breathed  upon 
our  faces  as  we  knelt.  Some  perceived  it  with  the  bodily  senses;  all  felt 
it  as  it  thrilled  into  their  hearts.  And  then  followed  a  sweet,  soft  soond 
of  music,  at  which  our  venemble  father  was  so  moved,  God  being  thus 

*  OcUvo  edition  of  1858,  vol.  ii.,  p.  341.« 

*  nSphesians  iv.  30.] 

*  [6  oft*  Hrvxfi^rf^  ^i^  ^  IlyeC^:  translated  in  the  English  version,  **H»  there- 
fore that  mimstereth  to  you  the  Spirii."] 

'  [An  error  for  Psalm  he] 

*  [VoL  ii  pp.  S35-246,  in  the  small  edition ;  from  the  aooount  of  the  exeeu- 
tkm  of  the  brethren  of  the  London  Charterhouse  (1535).  The  preaeber  was  the 
Prior.    For  another  referenoe  to  the  incident,  see  below,  p.  388.J 
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abondantly  roaoifeit  among  um,  that  he  sank  down  in  tears,  and  tor  a  long 
time  could  not  eontinae  the  tenrice — ^we  all  remaining  stupefied,  hearing 
the  melodjj  and  feeling  the  marvellous  effects  of  it  upon  our  spirits,  but 
knowing  neither  whence  it  came  nor  whither  it  went.  Onlj  our  hearts 
rejoiced  as  we  perceived  that  God  was  with  us  indeed/" 

15.  It  can't  be  the  end  of  this  Fors,  however,  I  find 
(15th  February,  half-past  seven  mommg),  for  I  have  for- 
gotten twenty  things  I  meant  to  say;  and  this  instant,  in 
my  morning's  reading,  opened  and  read,  being  in  a  dream 
state,  and  not  knowing  well  what  I  was  doing, — of  all 
things  to  find  a  new  message  1-^in  the  first  dhapter  of 
Proverbs. 

I  was  in  a  dreamy  state,  because  I  had  got  a  letter 
about  the  Thirlmere  debate,^  which  was  to  me,  in  my 
purposed  quietness,  like  one  of  the  voices  on  the  hiU 
behind  the  Princess  Parizade.^  And  she  could  not  hold, 
without  cotton  in  her  ears,  dear  wise  sweet  thing.  But 
luckily  for  me,  I  have  just  had  help  from  the  Beata 
Vigri  at  Venice,  who  sent  me  her  own  picture  and  St. 
Catherine's,  yesterday,  for  a  Valentine;'  and  so  I  can 
hold  on: — only  just  read  this  first  of  Proverbs  with  me, 
please. 

''The  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  king  of 
Israel. 

"To  know  wisdom  and  instruction." 

(Not  to  "opine"  them.*) 

^  [The  Manchester  Corporation's  Thirhnere  Bill  had  heen  read  a  second  time 
on  Febmaxv  18:  compare  VoL  XIII.  p.  617  n.] 

*  [Arab%an  Nights  (<' Story  of  the  Sisters  who  enried  their  Tounger  Sister"). 
See  Jonathan  Scott's  transition,  1811,  rol.  v.  pp.  37^-^1.  The  Prmcess  Ftoia- 
ndeh,  in  her  search  for  the  speaking  hiid,  the  singing  tree,  and  yellow  watar, 
stopped  her  earn  with  cotton-wool  against  the  terrifying  Yoioes  on  the  mountain. 
**  I  mind  not,  said  she  to  herself,  all  that  can  he  said,  were  it  worse  ;  I  only  laugh 
at  them,  and  shall  pursue  my  way.**  It  was  from  this  story,  by  the  way,  that 
the  incident  of  the  black  stones,  utilised  by  Ruskin  in  his  King  of  the  Ooldm  Biver^ 
is  deriyed.] 

*  [So  Ruskin  notes  in  his  diary.  Presumably  some  one  had  sent  him  a  study, 
or  a  photograph,  of  a  fayourite  picture  in  the  Academy  at  Venioe — ''the  Beata 
Catherine  vigri's  St.  Ursula ;  Catherine  Vigri  herself,  it  may  be,  kneeling  to  her " : 
see  VoL  XXIV.  p.  185.1 

«  [ConpaTO  Letter  11,  {  19  (Vol  XXVH.  p.  105) ;  and  bek>w,  Letter  88,  {  8 
(p.  3©9).] 
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^'  To  perceive  tbe  woids  of  undentanding." 

(He  that  hath  eyes,  let  him  read — ^he  that  hath  ears, 
hear.  And  for  the  Blind  and  the  I>eaf^«~if  patimt  and 
silent  by  the  right  roadnude,^— tbeie  may  also  be  some  one 
to  say  ''He  is  coming/') 

''To  receive  the  instnictioQ  of  Wisdom,  Justice,  and 
JuDoioBNT,  and  BUtuiTY.*' 

Four  things,— oh  Mends,*«**which  you  have  not  only  to 
^y^ceive,  but  to  receive.  And  the  species  of  these  four 
things,  and  the  origin  Of  their  species, — ^you  know  them, 
doubtless,  well, — in  these  scientific  days  ? 

"To  give  subtlety  to  the  simple;  to  the  young  man, 
knowledge  and  discretion." 

(Did  ever  one  hear,  lately,  of  a  young  man's  wanting 
either  ?  Or  of  a  simple  person  who  wished  to  be  subtle  ? 
Are  not  we  all  subtle — ev«i  to  the  total  defeat  of  our 
hated  antagonists,  the  Prooshians  and  Rooshians?*) 

"A  wise  man  will  hear  and  will  increase  learning." 

{e.g.,  "  A  stormj  meeting  took  place  in  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall  last 
night.  It  was  convened  by  the  Conservative  Association  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Government;  but  the  Liberal  Asso- 
ciation also  issued  placards  calling  apon  Liberals  to  attend.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Stone,  the  President  of  the  Conservative  Association,  hot  the 
greater  part  of  his  speech  was  inaudible  even  upon  the  platform,  owing  to 
the  frequent  bursts  of  applause,  groans,  and  Kentish  fire,  intermingled  with 
comic  sonss.  Flags  bearing  the  words  'Vote  for  Bright'  and  'Vote  for 
Gladstone  were  hoisted,  and  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  supporters  of  the 
Government.  Dr.  Sebastian  Evans  moved,  and  Alderman  Brinsley  seconded, 
a  resolution  expressing  confidence  in  Her  Majesty's  Government.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Wriffht  moved,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Dale  seconded,  an  amendment,  but  neither 
Bpt&er  could  make  himself  heard ;  and  on  the  resolution  being  put  to  the 
meeting  it  was  declared  carried,  but  the  Liberal  speakers  disputed  the 
decision  of  the  chairman,  and  asserted  that  two-thirds  of  the  meeting  were 
against  the  resolution.''^Pa//  Mall  Gazette,  February  13th,  1878.) 

^  [See  Matthew  xz.  90:  "two  blind  men,  sitting  by  the  wayside,  when  they 
heard  that  Jesus  passed  by,"  etc.] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  the  f oteiffn  fwliey  of  Lord  Beaeonsfield,  and  to  the 
ttovementa  of  the  British  Fleet  at  this  time,  wfaieh  were  directed  to  preventing  a 
Russian  oooupation  of  Constantinople — a  contingency  to  which  the  German  Govern^- 
ment  was  supposed  not  to  obieot.  Ruskin  attunes  his  words  to  the  Cockneyism 
as  in  the  popular  musio-hall  oitty  of  the  time :  ''The  Rooshians  shall  not  have 
Constantinople'';  or  as  W.  &  Gflbert  has  it,  ^'He  might  have  been  a  Roosian, 
A  French;  or  Turk,  or  Proosian.'^ 
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''Aiid  a  man  of  understanding  shall  attain  unto  wise 

counsels." 

(Yes,    in   due   time;    but  oh   me — over  what    burning 

marie,  and  by  what  sifting  of  wheat  1  ^) 

'^To  understand  a  proverb,  and  the  interpretation." 
(Yes,  truly — ^all   this   chapter   I    have  known  from  my 

mother's  knee — and  never  understood  it  till  this  very  hour.) 
<'  The  words  of  the  wise  and  their  dark  sayings." 
(Behold  this  dreamer  cometh,^ — and  this  is  his  dream.) 
'*The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  banning  of  knowledge: 

but  fools  despise  wisdom  and  instruetk>n." 

(e.g.,  "  Herr ,  one  of  the  Socialist  leaden,  declaring  that  he  and  hia 

friends,  since  thej  do  not  fear  earthly  Powers,  are  not  likely  to  be  afraid 
of  Powers  of  any  other  kind/' — Pall  Mail  GageUe^  same  date.*) 

''  My  son,  hear  the  instruction  of  thy  father,  and  forsake 
not  the  law  of  thy  mother." 

The  father  is  to  teach  the  boy's  reason ;  and  the  mother, 
his  will.  He  is  to  take  his  father's  word,  and  to  obey  his 
mother's — ^look,  even  to  the  death. 

(Therefore  it  is  that  all  laws  of  holy  life  are  called 
"mother-laws"  in  Venice.— i^or*.  Letter  74,  §  12.*) 

*  I  take  this  passage  out  of  an  important  piece  of  intelligence  of  a  quite 
contrary  and  greatly  encouraging  kind.  ''A  new  political  party  has  jost 
been  added  to  the  many  parties  which  already  existed  in  Germany.  It 
calls  itself  'the  Christian  Social  party.'  It  is  headed  by  several  prominent 
Court  preachers  of  Berlin,  who,  alarmed  at  the  progress  made  by  the 
Socialists,  have  taken  this  means  of  resisting  their  subversive  doctrines. 
The  object  of  the  party  is  to  convince  the  people  that  there  can  be  no 
true  system  of  government  which  is  not  based  upon  Christianity ;  and  this 
principle  is  being  elaborately  set  forth  in  large  and  enthusiastic  meetings. 
Herr  Most,  one  of  the  Socialist  leaders,  has  given  the  political  pastors  an 
excellent  text  for  their  orations  by  declaring  that  he  and  his  friends,  since 
they  do  not  fear  earthly  Powers,  are  not  likely  to  be  afraid  of  Powen 
of  any  other  kind.  Branches  of  the  Christian  Socialist  party  have  been 
form^  in  several  of  the  most  important  German  towns;  and  they  con. 
fidently  expect  to  be  able  to  seonre  a  definite  position  in  the  next  Imperial 
Parliament" 


''Sift  yon  as  wheat''  (Luke  xzii  31).] 
Genesis  zxxviL  19.] 


•  [Above,  p.  4a.] 
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'^For  they  shall  be  an  ornament  of  grace  unto  thy 
head," 

AlaSf  yes! — onoe  men  were  crowned  in  youth  with 
the  gold  of  their  father's  glory;  when  the  hoary  head  was 
crowned  also  in  the  way  of  righteousness. 

And  so  they  went  fiieir  way  to  prison,  and  to  death. 

But  now,  by  divine  liberty,  and  general  indication,  even 
Solomon's  own  head  is  not  crowned  by  any  means. — JPorSt 
Letter  77.  §  9.' 

^'And  chains  about  thy  neck" — (yes,  coUar  of  the 
knightliest  Let  not  thy  mother's  Mercy  and  Truth  for- 
sake thee) — bind  them  about  thy  neck,  write  them  upon 
the  tables  of  thine  heart.*  She  may  forget:  yet  will  not  / 
forget  thee.' 

(Therefore  they  say— of  the  sweet  mother  laws  of  their 
loving  Grod  and  lowly  Christ—''  Disrumpamus  vincula  eorum 
et  projiciamus  a  nobis,  jugum  ipsorum. "  *) 

Nay — ^nay,  but  if  they  say  thus  then  ? 

"Let  us  swallow  them  up  alive^  as  the  grave." 

(Other  murderers  kill,  before  they  bury; — but  you,  you 
observe,  ai*e  invited  to  bury  before  you  kilL  All  these 
things,  when  once  you  know  their  meaning,  have  their 
physical  symbol  quite  accurately  beside  them.  Read  the 
story  of  the  last  explosion  in  Yorkshire — where  a  woman's 
husband  and  her  seven  sons  fell — all  seven — all  eight — 
together:^  about  the  beginning  of  barley  harvest^  it  was,  I 
think.) 

''And  whole  as  those  that  go  down  into  the  pit" 

(Other  murderers  kill  the  body  only,  but  you  are  invited 
to  kill  '* whole" — ^body  and  souL  Yea — and  to  kill  with 
such  wholeness  that  the  creatures  shall  not  even  know  they 
ever  had  a  soul,  any  more  than  a  frog  of  Egypt.^    You  will 

^  [Aboire,  p.  116:  »  lefevMioe  to  the  brMking  off  of  Solomon's  hetd  from  the 
mipLtH  of  the  Doeel  FkOeoe  et  Venke.] 

*  nPto^erbe  iii.  3.1 
»  Inieh  xlix.  15.] 

^  'Psahne  ii  3 :  eee  eboYO,  p.  306.] 

*  iPtatioiilan  of  thie  aooident  oemiot  be  tveoed] 

*  ttnth  i  SS.] 

*  [See  LetUr  64,  §  4  (Vol  XXVUL  p.  664).] 
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not,  think  you.  Ah,  but  hear  yet — ^for  second  thoughts  are 
best.) 

^'We  shall  find  all  precious  substance.  We  dhall  fill 
our  houses  with  spoil" 

(All  precious  substance.  Is  there  anything  in  those 
houses  round  the  park  that  could  possibly  be  suggested 
as  wanting? — And  spoils — ^all  taken  from  the  killed  people. 
Have  they  not  sped — have  they  not  divided  the  spoil— to 
every  man  a  damsel  or  two.  Not  one  bit  of  it  all  wrought 
fbr  with  your  own  hand,— even  so,  motiier  of  Sisera.^) 

**  Cast  in  thy  lot  among  us  J" — (The  Company  is  limited.) 

*•  Let  us  all  have  one  " — (heart  ?  no,  for  none  of  us  have 
that; — mind?  no,  for  none  of  us  have  that; — but  let  us 
all  have  one — )  "purse."  And  now — ^that  you  know  the 
meaning  of  it — I  write  to  the  end  my  moraing^s  reading : — 

''My  son,  walk  not  thou  in  the  way  with  them. 

"Refrain  thj  foot  from  their  path.  For  their  feet  run  to  evilj  and 
hasten  to  shed  blood. 

''  Surely  in  vain  the  net  is  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird. 
"And  they  lay  wait  for  their  onm  blood. 
"They  luric  privily  for  their  onm  lives. 

"So  ARE  THE  WAYS  OF  EVERY  ONE  THAT  18  OREBDY  OP  OAIN,  WHICH  TAKBTH 
AWAY  THE   UFE  OF  THE  OWNERS  THEREOF." 

Now,  therefore,  let  us  see  what  these  ways  are — the  Viae 
Peccatorum, — ^the  Pleasantness  of  them,  and  the  Peace.* 

16.  The  following  are  portions  of  a  letter  from  the 
brother  of  one  of  my  country  friends  here,  who  has  been 
pastor  of  the  English  Baptist  church  in  Tredegar  about 
twenty  years: — 

<'TsflDEOAR,  lia  FBbruorjf,  1878. 

"Some  three  hnndred  men  am  said  to  have  been  disdwrged  from  thie 
works  last  week.  The  mills  are  to  be  closed  all  this  week,  and  the  iron- 
workers do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  earn  a  penny.  About  a  day  and  a 
half  pet  week,  on  the  avevage,  is  what  they  have  been  working  tot  sei^eral 
months.  The  average  earnings  have  been  six  sbilUngs  a  week,  and  out  of 
that  they  have  to  pay  for  coal,  house^rent,  and  other  expenses,  leaving 

^  rJndges  V.  ao,  2a] 

•  [Proverbs  iiL  17.] 
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very  little  for  food  and  dothing.  The  place  has  been  divided  into  districts. 
I  have  one  of  these  districts  to  investigate  and  relieve.  In  that  district 
there  are  a  hundred  and  thirty  fitmilies  in  distress,  and  which  have  been 
relieved  on  an  average  of  two  shillings  per  week  for  each  family  for  the 
last  month.  Many  of  them  are  some  days  every  week  without  anything  to 
eat»  and  with  nothing  bat  water  to  drink:  they  havae  nothing  but  rags  to 
cover  them  by  day,  and  very  little  beside  their  wearing  i^[^rel  to  cover 
them  on  their  beds  at  night.  They  have  sold  or  pawned  their  furniture, 
and  everything  for  which  they  could  obtain  the  smallest  sum  of  money.  In 
fact,  they  seem  to  me  to  be  actually  starvinff.  In  answer  to  our  appeal, 
we  have  received  about  three  hundred  pounds,  and  have  distributeo  the 
greater  part  of  it.  We  also  distributed  a  large  quantity  of  clothing  last 
week  which  we  had  reoeived  firom  diflferent  places.  We  feel  increasing 
anxiety  about  the  future.  When  we  began,  we  hoped  the  prospect  would 
soon  brighten,  and  that  we  should  be  aUe  before  long  to  discontinue  our 
efforts.  Instead  of  that«  however^  things  look  darker  than  ever.  We 
cannot  tell  what  would  become  of  us  if  contributions  to  our  funds  should 
now  cease  to  come  in,  and  we  do  not  know  how  long  we  may  hope  that 
they  will  continue  to  come  in,  and  really  cannot  tell  who  is  to  blame,  nor 
what  is  the  remedy."^ 

They  know  not  at  what  they  stumble.'  How  should 
they? 

Well — will  they  hear  at  last  then?  Has  Jael- Atropos ■ 
at  last  driven  her  nail  well  down  through  the  Helmet  of 
Death  he  wore  instead  of  the  Helmet  of  Salvations-Smother 
of  Sisera? 


1 


Tor  further  rafeienoa  to  this  exttact,  see  Letter  98»  }  4  (p.  468).] 


•  'Proverbs  iv.  19.1 

'  Compare  the  title  of  Letter  69  (<*The  Messaffe  of  Jael- Atropos  ")>  VoL 
XXVln.  p.  687;  see  also  above,  p.  199.  See  also  the  tetter  to  Mr.  Walter  Severn 
in  VoL  XXVn.  p.  xz.,  where  Rnddn  speaks  of  ^Fors  Olavigera''  as  **  Jael  to  the 
Sisera  of  lost  opportnnitv.'n 

«  [Isaiah  lis.  17.] 


cf  UroTTfTOi  aci  BvtiroZ^  ^(aipovtra  StKoIois, 
TrdvTifA,  oXj8iO/uu»ft/9€,  AftfcauKTvi^  fjLfyaXAvxfjs, 
7J  KaOapals  yvM/uxis  accl  ra  Seovra  ppap€V€K, 
aOpavoTOi  rh  ovvtM^'  aci  ^f>auc($  yap  airavras, 
Arcroi  fxri  rh  <rhv  ijkOov  xnrh  (vyov,  dkXovpwraXXoi, 
vka^my^iv  ftpiap^a-i  vapeyKkCvavrti  airX^crrcof* 
(urroo'taorTc,  ^iA,i}  v^vmv,  ^iXofc«i>/»  c/mrciKi^y 

at€i  yelp  t^  irAior  orvyccts,  ia^nyn  6i  xaipeis. 
€V  (rot  yap  <ro^vq  dperrjs  riXo9  ItrOXhv  (icavcc. 
fcXv^i,  &€<£,  Ka/cn/v  Ovrirwv  Opavovau  Sucattoi, 
ioi  oiv  uroppovina-iv  act  pios  co'^Xbs  o&voi 
Ovryriav  dvOpiavtov^  o7  dpovpi^s  Kaprbv  ISovtriV, 
jcat  (oMDv  iravTcov,  oirdo-'  cv  fcoAxouri  Ti^vci 
yaia  0ca  yslfnfp  koX  irovrwi  tivakuf^  Zcv9. 

Thou  who  doeti  right  far  mortaUr^Jtdl  9f  bletmngi, — thou^  the 

desired  of  hearts, 
Rejoicing,  for  thy  equity,  in  mortal  righteoutness ; — 
All-honoured,  happy-faied,  majeaHc-mened  JvsUce, 
Who  dost  arbitrate,  for  pure  mmds^  aU  that  ought  to  be, 
Unmoved  of  countenance  thou ; — (it  is  they  who  shall  be  mooed 
Thai  come  not  under  thy  yoke, — other  always  to  others. 
Driving  insatiably  oblique  the  loaded  scales); — 
Thou, — seditionless,  dear  to  all — lover  of  revel,  and  lovely^ 
Refoidng  in  peace,  zealous  for  pureness  of  life, 
(For  thou  hatest  always  tht  More,  and  rejoicest  in  equalness. 
For  in  thee  the  wisdom  of  virtue  reaches  its  noble  end.) 
Hear,  Goddess  / — trouble  thou  justly  the  mischief  of  mortals. 
So  thai  always  in  fair  equipoise  the  noble  life  may  travel 
Of  mortal  men  thai  eai  the  fruii  of  the  furrow. 
And  of  aU  living  creatures,  whom  nurse  in  their  bosoms 
Earth  the  Goddess  mother,  and  the  God  of  the  deep  sea. 

ORPHEUS.— Sixty-third  Hymn. 
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LETTER  88 
THE  CONVENTS  OF  ST.  QUENTIN^ 

Brantwood,  8^A  February,  1880. 

1.  It  is  now  close  on  two  years  since  I  wa$  struck  by  the 
illness  which  brought  these  Letters  to  an  end,  as  a  periodical 
series ;  nor  did  I  think,  on  first  recovery,  that  I  should  ever 
be  able  to  conclude  them  otherwise  than  by  a  few  com- 
ments in  arranging  their  topical  index.' 

But  my  strength  is  now  enough  restored  to  permit  me 
to  add  one  or  two  more  direct  pieces  of  teaching  to  the 
broken  statements  of  principle  which  it  has  become  difficult 
to  gather  out  of  the  mixed  substance  of  the  book.  These 
will  be  written  at  such  leisure  as  I  may  find,  and  form  an 
eighth  volume,  which  with  a  thin  ninth,  containing  indices, 
I  shall  be  thankful  if  I  can  issue  in  this  tenth  year  from 
the  b^^inning  of  the  work. 

2.  To-day,  being  my  sixty-firot  birthday,  I  would  ask 
leave  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  friends  who  care  for  me, 
and  the  readers  who  are  anxious  about  me,  touching  the 
above-named  illness  itself.  For  a  physician's  estimate  of  it, 
indeed,  I  can  only  refer  them  to  my  physicians.  But  there 
were  some  conditions  of  it  which  I  knew  better  than  they 
could:  namely,  first,  the  precise  and  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween the   state   of  morbid   inflammation   of  brain   which 

1  [See  belofw,  {  14.  The  peaiage  from  the  Orphio  Hymos  wm  prinled  hy  RaakiQ 
hv  way  of  frontiapieoe  to  tne  iMter.  For  a  notice  issued  witn  the  Letter,  see 
above,  p.  xxzL] 

*  [lliiB  Index  (which  was  to  have  formed  an  additional  Tolnme  of  Fan)  was 
never  oompleted  by  Rnsldn,  bat  is  now  printed  (for  the  most  part  from  his  notes) 
see  below :  p.  007.1 
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gave  rise  to  false  visions  (whether  in  sleep,  or  trance,  or 
waking,  in  broad  daylight,  with  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
real  things  in  the  room,  while  yet  I  saw  others  that  were 
not  there),  and  the  not  morbid,  however  dangerous,  states 
of  more  or  less  excited  temper,  and  too  mudi  quickened 
thought,  which  gradually  led  up  to  the  illness,  accelerating 
in  action  during  the  eight  or  ten  days  preceding  the  actual 
giving  way  of  the  brain  (as  may  be  enough  seen  in  the 
fragmentary  writing  of  the  first  edition  of  my  notes  on  the 
Turner  exhibition  ^) ;  and  yet,  up  to  the  transitional  moment 
of  first  hallucination,  entirely  healthy,  and  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word  **  sane " ;  just  as  the  natural  inflammation  about 
a  healing  wound  in  flesh  is  sane,  up  to  the  transitional  edge 
where  it  may  pass  at  a  crisis  into  morbific,  or  even  morti- 
fied, substance.  And  this  more  or  less  inflamed,  yet  still 
perfectly  healthy,  condition  of  mental  power,  may  be  traced 
by  any  watchfiil  reader,  in  Fors,  nearly  from  its  beginning, 
— ^that  manner  of  mental  ignition  or  irritation  being  for  the 
time  a  great  additional  force,  enabling  me  to  discern  more 
clearly,  and  say  more  vividly,  what  for  long  years  it  had 
been  in  my  heart  to  say. 

8.  Now  I  observed  that  in  talking  of  the  illness,  whether 
during  its  access  or  decline,  none  of  the  doctors  ever 
thought  of  thus  distinguishing  what  was  definitely  diseased 
in  the  brain  action,  from  what  was  simply  curative — had 
there  been  time  enough — of  the  wounded  nature  in  me. 
And  in  the  second  place,  not  perceiving,  or  at  least  not 
admitting,  this  difference ;  nor,  for  the  most  part,  appre- 
hending (except  the  one  who  really  carried  me  through, 
and  who  never  lost  hope — Dr.  Parsons  of  Hawkshead)  that 
there  were  any  mental  wounds  to  be  healed,  they  made, 
and  still  make,  my  friends  more  anxious  about  me  than 
there  is  occasion  for:  which  anxiety  I  partly  regret,  as 
it  pains  them;  but  much  more  if  it  makes  them  more 
doubtful  than  they  used  to  be  (which,  for  some,  is  saying 

^  [For  thMO  Nous,  see  Vol.  XTTT.  pp.  a91  Mg. ;  and  for  the  ingmmtmry  cImup- 
acter  of  the  first  edition,  ibid,,  pp.  liv.,  It.] 
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a  good  deal)  of  the  ^'truth  and  soberness"^  of  Pars  itself. 
Throughout  every  syllable  oi  which,  hitherto  written,  the 
reader  will  find  one  consistent  purpose,  and  perfectly  con- 
ceived system^  £u:  more  deeply  founded  than  any  bruited 
about  under  their  founders'  names;  including  in  its  balance 
one  vast  department  of  human  skill, — ^the  arts, — ^which  the 
vulgar  economists  are  wholly  incapable  of  weighing;  and 
a  yet  more  vast  realm  of  human  enjoyment — the  spiritual 
affections, — ^which  materialist  thinkers  are  alike  incapable  of 
imagining:  a  system  not  mine,  nor  Kant's,  nor  Comte's;-*^ 
but  that  which  Heaven  has  taught  every  true  man's  heart, 
and  proved  by  every  true  man's  work,  from  the  beginning 
of  time  to  this  day. 

4.  I  use  the  word  ''Heaven"  here  in  an  absolutely 
literal  sense,  meaning  the  blue  sky,'  and  the  light  and  air 
of  it.  Men  who  live  in  that  light, — "  in  pure  sunshine,  not 
under  mixed-up  shade,"* — ^and  whose  actions  are  open  as 
the  air,  always  arrive  at  certain  conditions  of  moral  and 
practical  loyalty,  which  are  wholly  independent  of  religious 
<^inion.  These,  it  has  been  the  first  business  of  Fors  to 
declare.  Whether  there  be  one  God  or  three, — ^no  God, 
as  ten  thousand, — children  should  have  enough  to  eat,  and 
their  skins  should  be  washed  clean.  It  is  not  /  who  say 
that  Every  mother's  heart  und»  the  sun  says  that,  if  she 
has  one. 

Again,  whether  there  be  saints  in  Heaven  or  not,  as 
long  as  its  stars  shine  on  the  sea,  and  the  thunnies  swim 
there — every  fisherman  who  drags  a  net  ashore  is  bound 
to  say  to  as  many  human  creatures  as  he  can,  ''Come  and 
dine."^  And  the  fishmongers  who  destroy  their  fish  by 
cartloads  that  they  may  make  the  poor  pay  dear  for  whid: 
is  left,^  ought  to  be  flogged  round  Billingsgate,  and  out  of 

^  [Acts  xxvi.  25.] 

*  rOompare  Ruakin's  saying  that  the  object  of  education  is  to  see  the  sky : 
Lrtrtei^S,  I  1?  (VoL  XXVn.  P^16^] 


*  rPlato,  PhcBdru^  239  C.    The  Greek  is  givmi  in  AH  of  England,  S  79.] 

*  [John  zzL  12 :  compare  above,  p.  37.] 
>  [See  Letter  38  (YoL  XXVllI.  p.  33).} 
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it.  It  is  not  /  who  say  that.  Every  man's  heart  oa  sea 
and  shore  says  that — if  he  isn't  at  heart  a  rascaL  What- 
ever is  dictated  in  Fors  is  dictated  thus  by  common  sense, 
common  equity,  common  humanity,  and  common  sunshine 
— not  by  me. 

5.  But  farther.  I  have  just  now  used  the  word  **  Heaven  " 
in  a  nobler  sense  also:  meaning.  Heaven  and  our  Father 
therein. 

And  bey(md  the  power  of  its  sunshine,  which  all  mai 
may  know,  Fors  has  declared  also  the  power  of  its  Father- 
hood,— ^which  only  some  men  know,  and  others  do  not, — 
and,  except  by  rough  teaching,  may  not.  For  the  wise  of 
all  the  eu-th  have  said  in  their  hearts  always,  **  God  is»  and 
there  is  none  beside  Him ; "  ^  and  the  fools  of  all  the  earth 
have  said  in  their  hearts  always,  '*I  am,  and  there  is  n<Nie 
beside  me." 

Therefore,  beyond  the  assertion  of  what  is  visibly  salu- 
tary, Fors  contains  also  the  assertion  of  what  is  invisibly 
salutary,  or  salvation-bringing,  in  Heaven,  to  all  men  who 
will  receive  such  health:  and  beyond  this  an  invitation — 
passing  gradually  into  an  imperious  call — ^to  all  men  who 
trust  in  God,  that  they  purge  their  conscience  from  dead 
works,'  and  join  together  in  work  separated  from  the  fool's ; 
pure,  undefiled,'  and  worthy  of  Him  they  trust- in. 

6.  But  in  the  third  place.  Besides  these  definitions,  first, 
of  what  is  useful  to  aU  the  world,  and  then  of  what  is 
useful  to  the  wiser  part  of  it,  Fors  contains  much  trivial 
and  desultory  talk  by  the  way.  Scattered  up  and  down  in 
it, — ^perhaps  by  the  Devil's  sowing  tares  among  the  wheat,^ 
— ^there  is  much  casual  expression  of  my  own  personal 
feelings  and  faith,  together  with  bits  of  autobiography, 
which  were  allowed  place,  not  without  some  notion  of  their 
being  useful,  but  yet  imprudently,  and  even  incontinently. 


^See  Denteronomv  iv.  39.] 
HebrewB  iz.  14.f 
See  James  L  2771 
See  Mftttbew  xiu.  S6.] 
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because  I  could  Aot  at  the  moment  hold  my  tongue  about 
what  vexed  or  interested  me,  or  returned  soothingly  to  my 
memory. 

Now  these  personal  fragments  tnust  be  carefully  sifted 
fitom  the  rest  of  the  book,  by  readers  who  wish  to  under- 
stand it^  and  taken  within  their  own  limits, — no  whit  farther^ 
¥ot  instance,  when  I  say  that  "St.  Ursula  sent  me  a 
flol^er  with  her  love/'*  it  bieans  that  I  myself  am  in  th^ 
habit  of  thinking  of  the  Greek  Persephone,  the  Latin 
Proser|>inaf  and  the  Gothic  St.  Ursula,  as  of  the  same 
living  spirit;  and  so  far  regulating  my  conduct  by  that 
idea  as  to  dedicate  my  lKk)k  on  Botany  to  Proserpina;  and 
to  think,  when  I  want  to  write  anytliing  pretty  about 
flowers,  how  St^  Urstda  would  like  it  said.  And  when  on 
the  Christmas  morning  in  question,  a  friend  staying  in 
Voiice  brought  me  a  pot  of  pinks,  "with  St.  Ursula's 
love,"  the  said  pot  of  pinks  did  afterwards  greatly  help  me 
in  iay  work;— *and  reprove  me  afterwards,  in  its  own  way> 
for  the  failure  of  it« 

7i  All  this  effort,  or  play,  of  personal  imagination  is 
titterly  distinct  fir6m  the  teaching  of  JFors,  though  I  thought 
at  the  time  its  confession  innocent,  without  in  any  wise 
advising  my  readers  to  expect  messages  from  pretty  sednts^ 
or  reprobation  from  pots  of  pinks:  only  being  urgent  with 
them  to  ascertain  ekarly  in  their  own  minds  what  they 
do  expect  conifort  or  re{>roof  from.  Here,  for  instance 
(Sheffield,  12th  Februaty),  I  am  lodging  at  an  honest  and 
hospitable  groce!f's,  who  has  lent  me  his  own  bedroom,  of 
whieh  the  prmcipal  ornament  is  a  card  printed  in  black  and 
gold^  sacred  to  the  memory  of  his  infant  son,  who  died 
agttd  fourteen  tnonths,  and  whose  tomb  is  ret>resented 
under  the  figure  6f  a  broken  Corinthian  dolumn,  with  two 
graceful-winged  ladies  putting  garlands  on  it.  He  is  com- 
forted by  this  conception,  and,  in  that  degree,  believes  and 
feels  with  me:  the  merely  palpable  fact  is  probably,  that 

^  [See  Letter  74,  §  1  (above,  p.  30).] 
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liis  child's  body  is  lying  between  two  tall  chimneys  which 
are  covering  it  gradually  with  cinders*  I  am  quite  as 
clearly  aware  of  that  fact  as  the  most  scientific  of  my 
friends;  and  can  probably  see  more  in  the  bricks  of  the 
said  chimneys  than  they.  But  if  they  can  see  nothing  in 
Heaven  above  the  chinmey  tops,  nor  conceive  of  anjrthing 
in  spirit  greater  than  themselves,  it  is  not  because  they 
have  more  knowledge  than  I,  but  because  they  have  less 
sense. 

Less  comvion-sensef^ — observe:  less  practical  insight  into 
the  things  which  are  of  instant  and  constant  need  to  man. 

8.  I  must  yet  allow  myself  a  few  more  words  of  auto- 
biography touching  this  point.  The  doctors  said  that  I 
went  mad,  this  time  two  years  ago,  from  overwork.  I  had 
not  been  then  working  more  than  usual,  and  what  was 
usual  with  me  had  become  easy.  But  I  went  mad  because 
nothing  came  of  my  work.  People  would  have  understood 
my  falling  crazy  if  they  had  heard  that  the  manuscripts 
on  which  I  had  spent  seven  years  of  my  old  life  had  all 
been  used  to  light  the  fire  with,  like  Carlyle's  first  voliune 
of  the  French  Revolution.^  But  they  could  not  understand 
that  I  should  be  the  least  annoyed,  far  less  fall  ill  in  a 
frantic  manner,  because,  after  I  had  got  them  published, 
nobody  believed  a  word  of  them.  Yet  the  first  calamity 
would  only  have  been  misfortune, — ^the  second  (the  endur- 
ing calamity  under  which  I  toil)  is  humiliation, — ^resisted 
necessarily  by  a  dangerous  and  lonely  pride. 

9.  I  spoke  just  now  of  the  "wounds"  of  which  that 
fire  in  the  flesh  came;'  and  if  any  one  ask  me  faitliftilly, 
what  the  wounds  were,  I  can  faithfully  give  the  answer  of 
Zechariah's  silenced  messenger,  "Those  with  which  I  was 
wounded  in  the  house  of  my  friends."  ^  All  alike,  in  whom 
I  had  most  trusted  for  help,  failed  me  in  this  main  work: 


On  oommon-flenBe,  oompare  Appendix  8  f  p.  685),] 
'See  Froude's  Carlyle'i  Life  in  London,  toL  i.  pp.  96  mq.] 
|See  James  t.  3.] 
[Zeohariah  xiii  6.] 
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some  mocked  at  it,  some  pitied,  some  rebuked, — all  stopped 
their  ears  at  the  cry:  and  the  solitude  at  last  became  too 
great  to  be  endured.  I  tell  this  now,  because  I  must  say 
some  things  that  grieve  me  to  say,  about  the  recent  work 
of  one  of  the  friends  from  whom  I  had  expected  most 
sympathy  and  aid, — ^the  historian  J.  A.  Froude.  Faithful, 
he,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  in  all  the  intent  of  history: 
already  in  the  year  1858  shrewdly  cognizant  of  the  main 
facts  (with  which  he  alone  professed  himself  concerned)  of 
English  life  past  and  present;  keenly  also,  and  impartially, 
sympathetic  with  eveiy  kind  of  heroism,  and  mode  of 
honesty.  Of  him  I  first  learned  the  story  of  Sir  Richard 
Grenville;  by  him  was  directed  to  the  diaries  of  the 
sea  captains  in  Hakluyt;  by  his  influence,  when  he  edited 
FrcLser's  MagamiCy  I  had  been  led  to  the  writing  of 
Munera  Pulveris:  his  Rectorial  address  at  St  Andrew's 
was  full  of  insight  into  the  strength  of  old  Scotland;  his 
study  of  the  life  of  Hugo  of  Lincoln,  into  that  of  yet 
elder  England;^  and  every  year,  as  Auld  Reekie  and  old 
England  sank  farther  out  of  memory  and  honour  with 
others,  I  looked  more  passionately  for  some  utterance  from 
him,  of  noble  story  about  the  brave  and  faithful  dead, 
and  noble  wrath  against  the  wretched  and  miscreant^  dead- 
alive.  But  year  by  year  his  words  have  grown  more  hesi- 
tating and  helpless.  The  first  preface  to  his  history  is  a 
quite  masterly  and  exhaustive  summary  of  the  condition 
and  laws  of  England  before  the  Reformation;  and  it  most 
truly  introduces  the  following  book  as  a  study  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  that  condition  and  those  laws  were  turned 
upside-down,  and  inside-out,  ^^as  a  man  wipeth  a  dish, — 
wiping  it,  and  turning  it  upside-down;**"  so  that,  from  the 

^  [The  referenoes  are  to  '* England's  Forgotten  Worthies,"  "Calvinism"  (the 
sabjeot  of  the  Rectorial  addressX  and  ''A  ^hop  of  the  Twelfth  Century *>--<all 
inoladed  in  Short  Studies  on  Oreat  Sut^s.  For  the  allusion  to  Munera  Pulveriif  see 
Vol  Xyn.  pp.  L,  143.  For  referenoes  by  Rnskin  to  Grenville,  see  YoL  XXVIL 
p.  153,  and  the  other  passages  there  noted ;  to  Hakluyt's  Voyages^  Y6L  XXVIL 
p.  237 ;  and  to  Bishop  Hugo,  Vol.  XXVm.  p.  118.1 

*  [That  is,  misbelieving:  see  Vol.  XXVIL  pp.  81,  468.] 

*  [2  Kings  zxL  13.] 
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leitst  thing  to  the  greatest,  if  our  age  is  light,  those  agecr 
were  dark ;  if  our  age  is  right,  those  ages  were  wrong,*^ 
and  vice  versd.  There  is  no  possible  consent  to  be  got, 
or  truce  to  be  struck,  between  them.  Those  ages  were 
feudal,  ours  free;  those  reverent,  ours  impudent;  those 
artful,  ours  mechanical;  the  consummate  and  exhaustive 
difference  being  that  the  creed  of  the  Dark  Ages  was, 
"I  believe  in  one  Grod,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth;*'  and  the  creed  of  the  Light  Ages  has 
become,  "I  believe  in  Father  Mud,  the  Almighty  Plasties 
and  in  Father  Dollar,  the  Almighty  Drastic." 

10.  Now  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Fi*oude  saw  and  an- 
nounced the  irreconcilableness  of  these  two  periods,  and 
then  went  forward  to  his  work  on  that  time  of  struggling 
twilight  which  foretold  the  existing  blaze  of  day,  and 
general  detection  of  all  impostures,  he  had  certainly  not 
made  up  his  mind  whether  he  ought  finally  to  praise  the 
former  or  the  latter  days.  His  reverence  for  the  right- 
eousness of  old  English  law  holds  staunch,  even  to  the 
Recognition  of  it  in  the  most  violent  states  of— literal — 
ebullition:  such,  for  instance,  as  the  effective  check  given 
to  the  introduction  of  the  arts  of  Italian  poisoning  into 
England,  by  putting  the  first  English  cook  who  practised 
them  into  a  pot  of  convenient  size,  together  with  the 
requisite  quantity  of  water,  and  publicly  boiUng  him,^ — 
a  most  concise  and  practical  method.  Also  he  rejoices 
in  the  old  English  detestation  of  idleness,  and  determinar 
tion  that  every  person  in  the  land  should  have  a  craft 
to  live  by,  and  practise  it  honestly:  and  in  manifold  other 
matters  I  perceive  the  backward  leaning  of  his  inmost 
thoughts;  and  yet  in  the  very  second  page  of  this  other- 
wise grand  preface,  wholly  in  contravention  of  his  own 
principle  that  the  historian  has  only  to  do  with  facts,  he 
lets  slip  this  —  conciliating  is  it?  or  careless?  or  really 
intended? — in   any  case   amazing — sentence,    "A   condition 

^  [See  ch.  4  of  Fronde's  Htitory,  vol.  U  pp.  308-^309  in  the  ooUto  edition.] 
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of  things''  (the  earlier  age)  "diflfering  both  outwardly  and 
inwardly  from  that  into  which  a  happier  fortune  has  intra- 
dv£ed  ourselves.''  An  amazing  sentence,  I  repeat,  in  its 
triple  assumptions, — each  in  itself  enormous :  the  first,  that 
it  is  happier  to  live  without,  than  with,  the  fear  of  God; 
thf  second,  that  it  is  chance,  and  neither  our  virtue  nor 
our  wisdom,  that  has  procured  us  this  happiness;  —  the 
third,  that  the  "ourselves"  of  Onslow  Gardens^  and  their 
neighbourhood  may  sufficiently  represent  also  the  ourselves 
of  Siberia  and  the  Rocky  Mountains — of  Afghanistan  and 
Zululand. 

11.  None  of  these  assumptions  have  foundation;  and  for 
fo^ening  the  outline  of  their  shadowy  and  meteoric  form, 
Mr.  Froude  is  working  under  two  deadly  disadvantages. 
Intensely  loving  and  desiring  Truth  before  all  things,  nor 
without  sympathy  even  for  monkish  martyrs, — see  the  pas- 
sage last  quoted  in  my  last  written  ForSj  §  14,* — he  has 
jet  allowed  himself  to  slip  somehow  into  the  notion  that 
Protestantism  and  the  love  of  Truth  are  synonymous; — so 
that,  for  instance,  the  advertisements  which  decorate  in 
various  fresco  the  station  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
and  the  newspapers  vended  therein  to  the  passengers  by 
the  morning  train,  appear  to  him  trea3ures  of  human  wisdom 
and  verf^city,  as  compared  with  the  benighted  ornamentation 
of  the  useless  Lesche  of  Delphi,*  or  the  fancifid  stains  on 
the  tunnel  roof  of  the  Lower  Church  of  AssisL*  And  this 
thQ  mope,  because,  for  second  deadly  disadvantage,  he  has 
no  knowledge  of  art,  nor  care  for  it;  and  therefore,  in  his 
life  of  Hugo  of  Lincoln,  passes  over  the  Bishop's  designing, 
:and  partly  building,  its  cathedral,  with  a  word,  as  if  he  had 
been  no  more  than  a  woodman  building  a  hut:*^  and  in  his 

^  [Fronde's  London  residence.] 
»   Above,  p.  373.] 

*  [See  Vol.  XX.  pp.  20  n.,  269.] 

*  [For  Giotto's  fresooes  there,  see  Vol.  XXIII.  pp.  xlii  se^.] 

'  [In  describing  the  subject  of  his  paper,  Froude  says:  ''It  is  the  life  of 
8t,  Jingo  of  Avalon,  a  monk  of  the  Grand  Chartreuse,  who  was  invited  by  Henry  n. 
into  England,  became  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  was  the  designer,  and  in  part 
builder,  of  LiIlool^  Oathedr^r'  {Shvrt  Sivdiu^  vol.  ii.  p.  6I|  1891  edition).] 
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recent  meditations  at  St.  Albans,^  he  never  puts  the  primal 
question  concerning  those  long  cliffs  of  abbey-wall,  how  the 
men  who  thought  of  them  and  built  them,  Offered,  in  make 
and  build  of  soul,  from  the  apes  who  can  only  pull  them 
down  and  build  bad  imitations  of  them:  but  he  fastens  like 
a  remora  on  the  nearer,  narrower,  copper-coating  of  fact — 
that  countless  bats  and  owls  did  at  last  cluster  under  the 
abbey-eaves;  fact  quite  sufficiently  known  before  now,  and 
loudly  enough  proclaimed  to  the  votaries  of  the  Goddess  of 
Reason,  round  her  undefiled  altars.  So  that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  need  for  Mr.  Froude's  sweeping  out  these 
habitations  of  doleful  creatures.  Had  he  taken  an  actual 
broom  of  resolutely  bound  birch  twigs,  and,  in  solenm 
literalness  of  act,  swept  down  the  wrecked  jackdaws'  nests, 
which  at  this  moment  make  a  slippery  dunghill-slope,  and 
mere  peril  of  spiral  perdition,  out  of  what  was  once  the 
safe  and  decent  staircase  of  central  Canterbury  tower,  he 
would  have  better  served  his  generation.  But  after  he  had, 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  sifted  the  mass  of  bone-dust,  and 
got  at  the  worst  that  could  be  seen  or  smelt  in  the 
cells  of  monks,  it  was  next,  and  at  least,  his  duty,  as  an 
impartial  historian,  to  compare  with  them  the  smells  of 
modem  unmonastic  cells  (unmonastic,  that  is  to  say,  in 
their  scorn  of  sculpture  and  painting, — monastic  enough  in 
their  separation  of  life  from  life).  Yielding  no  whit  to 
Mr.  Froude  in  love  of  Fact  and  Truth,  I  will  place'  beside 
his  picture  of  the  monk's  cell,  in  the  Dark  Ages,  two 
or  three  pictures  by  eye-witnesses — ^yes,  and  by  line-and- 
measure  witnesses — of  the  manufacturer's  cell,  in  the  happier 
times  **  to  which  Fortune  has  introduced  ourselves."  I  trans- 
late them  (nearly  as  Fors  opens  the  pages  to  me)  froia 
M.  Jules  Simon's  L^Ouvrtere,  a  work  which  I  recommend 
in  the  most  earnest  manner,  as  a  text-book  for  the  study 
of  French  in  young  ladies'  schools.     It  must,  however,  be 

^  [''Annals  of  an  English  Abbey,"  in  which  Froude  tnoee  the  corraptiona  of 
the  monastic  system,  first  published  in  Scribner'i  Monthly^  1873-1874,  vol.  tiL 
pp.  91,  187,  282;  see  now  Short  Studiei,  yoL  iii  pp.  1-129  (1891  edition).] 
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observed,  prefS&torily,  that  these  descriptions  were  given  in 
1861;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  as  soon  as  this  Fors  is 
published,  I  shall  receive  indignant  letters  from  all  the 
places  named  in  the  extracts,  assuring  me  that  nothing  of 
the  sort  exists  there  now.  Of  which  letters  I  must  also 
say,  in  advance,  that  I  shall  take  no  notice;  being  myself 
prepared,  on  demand,  to  furnish  any  quantity  of  similar 
pictures,  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  in  the  course  of  a  single 
walk  with  a  policeman  through  the  back  streets  of  any 
modem  town  which  has  fine  front  ones.  And  I  take 
M.  Jules  Simon's  studies  from  life  merely  because  it  ^ves 
me  less  trouble  to  translate  them  than  to  write  fresh  ones 
myself  But  I  think  it  probable  that  they  do  indicate  the 
culminating  power  of  the  manufacturing  interest  in  causing 
human  degradation;  and  that  things  may  indeed  already  be 
in  some  struggling  initial  state  of  amendment  What  things 
were^  at  their  worst,  and  were  virtually  everyrvhere,  I  record 
as  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  History  of  France, 
and  Europe,  in  the  words  of  an  honourable  and  entirely 
accurate  and  trustworthy  Frenchman.^ 

12.  ''Elbeuf,  where  the  industrial  prosperity  is  so  great,  ought  to  have 
healthy  lodgings.  It  is  a  quite  new  town,  and  one  which  may  easily 
extend  itself  upon  the  hills  (coteaiuc)  which  surround  it.  We  find  already, 
in  effect,  Jusqu'd  mi'c6ie  (I  don't  know  what  that  means, — half-way  up  the 
hill?),  beside  a  little  road  bordered  by  smiling  shrubs,  some  small  houses 
built  without  care  and  without  intelligence  by  little  speculators  scarcely 
less  wretched  than  the  lodgers  they  get  together" — (this  sort  of  landlord 
is  one  of  the  worst  modem  forms  of  Centaur, — half  usurer,  half  gambler). 
''You  go  up  two  or  three  steps  made  of  uncut  stones"  (none  the  worse 
for  that  though,  M.  Jules  Simon),  ''and  you  find  yourself  in  a  little  room 
lighted  by  one  narrow  window^  and  of  which  the  four  walls  of  earth  have 
never  been  whitewashed  nor  rough-cast.  Some  half-rotten  oak  planks 
thrown  down  on  the  soil  pretend  to  be  a  flooring.  Close  to  the  road, 
an  old  woman  pays  sevenpence  halfpenny  a  week  "  (sixty-five  centimes, — 
roughly,  forty  firancs,  or  thirty  shillings  a  year)  ''for  a  mud  hut  which 
is  Uterally  naked — ^neither  bed,  chair,  nor  table  in  it  (c'esi  en  demeurer 
amfondu).  She  sleeps  upon  a  little  straw,  too  rarely  renewed;  while  her 
son,  who  is  a  labourer  at  the  port,  sleeps  at  night  upon  the  damp  ground, 
without  either  straw  or  covering.     At  some  steps  fiirther  on,  a  little  back 

*  [See  pp.  169^162  of  L'Ovmri^,  par  Jules  Simon,  Paris,  1861.  The  passage 
in  I  14  is  from  pp^  147-149,  151-164.] 
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feom  the  road,  a  weaver,  stzty  jearg  old,  inhabits  a  sort  of  hut  or  MPtry- 
box  (for  one  does  not  know  what  name  to  giye  it),  of  which  the  fil(h 
mi^kes  the  heart  sick"  (he  means  the  stomach  too— ^ad  soulever  le  ccatr). 
"  It  is  only  a  man's  length,  and  a  yard  and  a  quarter  broad ;  he  has  re- 
mained in  it  night  and  day  for  twenty  years.  He  is  now  nearly  an  idiot, 
and  refuses  to  occupy  a  better  lodging  which  one  proposes  to  him. 

''The  misery  is  not  less  horrible,  and  it  is  much  more  general  at 
Rouen.  One  oannot  form  an  idea  of  the  filth  of  certain  houses  without 
having  seep  it.  The  poor  people  feed  their  fire  with  the  refuse  of  t)ie 
apples  which  have  served  to  make  cider,  and  which  they  get  given  them 
for  nothing.  They  have  quantities  of  them  in  the  corner  of  their  rooms, 
and  a  hybrid  vegetation  comes  out  of  these  masses  of  vegetable  matter 
in  putrefaction.  Sometimes  the  proprietors,  ill  paid^  neglect  the  most 
urgent  repairs.  In  a  garret  of  the  Rue  des  Matelas,  the  floor,  entirely 
ffotten,  trembles  under  the  step  of  the  visitor;  at  two  feet  from  the  door 
is  a  hole  larger  than  the  body  of  a  man.  The  two  unhappy  women  who 
live  there  are  obliged  to  cry  to  you  to  take  care,  for  they  b^ve  not  ai^y- 
thing  to  put  over  the  hole,  not  even  the  end  of  a  plank.  There  Is 
nothing  in  their  room  but  their  spinning-wheel,  two  low  chairs,  and  the 
wrecks  of  a  wooden  bedstead  without  a  mattress.  In  a  blind  alley  at  the 
end  of  the  Rue  des  Canettes,  where  the  wooden  houses  seem  all  on  the 
point  of  falling,  a  weaver  of  braces  lodges  with  his  family  in  a  room  two 
yards  and  a  half  broad  by  four  yards  and  three-quarters  long,  measured  on 
the  floor;  but  a  projection  formed  by  the  tunnels  of  the  chimney  of  the 
lower  stories,  and  all  the  rest,  is  so  close  to  the  roof  that  one  cannot 
make  three  steps  upright.  When  the  husband,  wife,  and  four  children  are 
all  in  it,  it  is  clear  that  they  cannot  move.  One  will  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  want  of  air  and  hunger  make  frequent  victims  in  such  a 
retreat  (redMit).  Of  the  four  children  which  remained  to  them  in  April, 
i860,  two  were  dead  three  months  afterwards.  When  they  were  visited 
in  the  month  of  April,  the  physidap,  M.  Leroy,  spoke  of  a  ticket  that  he 
had  given  them  the  week  bemre  for  milk.  'She  has  drunk  of  it,'  said 
the  mother,  pointing  to  the  eldest  daughter,  half  dead,  but  who  had  the 
sisrength  to  smile.^  Hunger  had  reduced  this  child,  who  wpuld  have  been 
beautiful,  nearly  to  the  state  of  a  skeletop. 

''The  father  of  this  poor  family  is  a  good  weaver.  He  could  gaip  in 
an  ordinary  mill  from  three  to  four  francs  a  day,  while  he  gions  only  a 
franc  and  a  half  in  the  brace  manufactory.  One  may  ask  why  he  stays 
there.  Because  at  the  birth  of  his  last  child  he  had  no  money  at  hofne, 
nor  fire,  nor  covering,  nor  light,  nor  bread.  He  borrowed  twenty  fy^ncs 
from  his  patron,  who  is  an  honest  man,  and  he  cannot  without  paying  his 
debt  quit  that  workshop  where  his  work  nevertheless  does  not  bring  him 
enough  to  live  on.  It  is  clear  that  he  will  die  unless  some  one  helps  hiipt 
but  his  family  will  be  dead  before  him." 

18.  Think  now,  you  sweet  milkmaids  of  England  whoae 
face  is  your  fortune,*  and  you  sweet  demoiselles  of  France 


'or  later  references  to  this  passage,  see  below,  pp.  408,  470l] 
;See  Vol.  XXVnL  p.  310  n.] 
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who  are  content,  as  gkrls  should  be,  with  breakfast  of 
brown  br^  and  cream  (read  Scribe's  little  operetta.  La 
Demoiselle  d  jftfaner),r--think,  I  say,  how,  in  this  one, — even 
though  she  has  had  a  cup  of  cold  milk  given  Y^er  in  the 
qan^e  of  the  Lord,V — flying  still  there,  "nearly  a  skeleton," 
that  verse  of  the  song  of  songs  which  is  Solomon's,  must 
take  a  new  meaning  for  you:  ",We  have  a  little  sister,  and 
she  has  no  breasts:  what  shall  we  do  for  pur  fisti^r  iii  the 
<lay  of  her  espousals  ? "  ^ 

1^.  ''For  jthe  cellars  of  MUe,  those  who  defend  the^p,  ivrere  tjbi^y  of 
LUle  itsdf^  have  not  se^n  them.  There  remain^  one.  No.  40  of  tjbie  Rue 
des  l&taques;  the  ladder  applied  against  the  wall  to  go  down  is  in  such  a 
bad  state  that  yoi^  will  do  well  to  go  down  ^owly.  There  is  jus^  light 
«Qo«gh  to  read  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  One  cannot  read  there  wj|Jiout 
compromising  one's  eyes:  the  work  of  sewing  is  therefore  dangerous  in 
that  place;  a  step  fulber  in,  it  is  impossible,  and  the  back  of  the  cave 
is  entirely  dark.  The  soil  is  damp  and  unequal,  the  walls  blackened  by 
time  and  filth.  One  breathes  a  thick  air  which  can  never  be  renewedi 
becaaise  there  i$  no  other  openii^  but  the  trap-door  (toupiraU),  The  entire 
«pace^  three  yards  by  four^  is  singularly  contracted  by  a  quantity  of  refiise 
of  all  sorts,  shells  of  eggs,  shells  of  mussels,  crumbled  ground  and  filth, 
wocse  than  that  of  the  dirtiest  dunghill.  It  i^  easy  to  see  that  i|o  one 
ever  walks  in  this  cave.  Those  who  live  in  it  lie  down  and  sleep  w)ie|*e 
they  &11.  The  furniture  is  composed  of  a  very  small  iron  stove  of  which 
^e  fiop  is  shaped  into  a  pan,  tnree  earthen  potSj  a  stool,  and  the  wood 
^  9^  bed  wjithout  any  bedding.  There  is  neither  straw  nor  coverlet  The 
woman  who  lodges  in  the  bottom  of  this  cdlar  never  goes  out  of  it.  She 
is  sixty-three  years  old.  The  husband  is  not  a  work^nan:  they  have  two 
daughters,  of  which  the  eldest  is  twenty-two  years  old.  These  four 
persons  live  together,  and  have  no  other  domicile. 

"  This  cave  is  one  of  the  most  miserable,  first  for  the  extreme  0th  and 
de«titi|tion  of  its  inhabit^ants,  next  by  its  dimensions,  most  of  the  cellars 
being  one  or  two  yards  wider.  These  caves  serve  for  lodging  to  a  whole 
£^Hiily;  in  copisequence,  father,  mother,  and  children  sleep  in  the  same 
place,  and  too  ofWn,  whatever  their  age,  in  the  same  bed.  The  greater 
number  of  these  unh^^ppies  see  no  ^lischief  in  this  confusion  of  the  sexes ; 
whatever  cpmes  of  it,  they  neither  conceal  it,  nor  blush  for  it;  nay,  they 
«ca.rQely  know  th,at  the  rest  of  mankind  have  other  manners.  Sopie  of 
tbfs  caves,  indeed,  ^re  divided  in  two  by  an  arch,  and  thus  admit  of  a 
separation  which  is  not  in  general  made.  It  is  true  that  ii^  most  cases 
the  ht^  cellar  js  entirely  dark,  the  ^ir  closer,  and  the  stench  more 
pestilent.      In  some   tbe  water   trickles  down  the  walls,  and  pjthenf  are 

I  [Matthew  x.  42.] 
*  [Canticles  viii  8.] 
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close   to  a  gullj-hole,   and   pofsoned    by   mephitic   vaponn,  espedaUj  in 
summer.  •  .  . 

"There  are  no  great  differences  between  the  so-called  'coorettes'  (little 
alleys)  of  Lille^  and  the  so-ealled  'forts'  of  Roobaix,  or  the  'oonvents'  of 
St.  Quentin;  everywhere  the  same  heaping  together  of  persons  and  the 
same  unhealthiness.  At  Roubaix,  where  the  town  is  open,  space  is  not 
wanting,  and  all  is  new, — ^for  the  town  has  just  sprang  out  of  the  ground^ 
-—one  has  not,  as  at  Lille,  the  double  excuse  of  a  fortified  town  where 
space  is  circumscribed  to  begin  with,  and  where  one  cannot  build  without 
pulling  down.  Also  at  Roubaix  there  are  never  enough  lodgings  for  the 
increasing  number  of  woikmen,  so  that  the  landlords  may  be  always  sure 
of  their  rents.  Quite  recently,  a  manufiicturer  who  wanted  some  haoda 
brought  some  workwomen  from  Lille,  paid  them  well,  and  put  them  in  a 
far  more  healthy  workshop  than  the  one  they  had  left  Nevertheless, 
coming  on  Thursday,  they  left  him  on  Saturday:  they  had  found  no  place 
to  lodge,  and  had  passed  the  three  nights  under  a  gateway.  In  this  open 
town,  though  its  rows  of  lodgings  are  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the 
workshops,  they  are  not  a  bit  more  healthy.  The  houses  are  ill-con- 
structed, squeezed  one  against  another,  the  ground  between  not  levelled, 
and  often  with  not  even  a  gutter  to  carry  away  the  thrown-out  slops, 
which  accumulate  in  stagnant  pools  till  the  sun  dries  them.  Here  at 
hazard  is  the  description  of  some  of  the  lodgings.  To  begin  with  a  first 
floor  in  Wattel  Street:  one  gets  up  into  it  by  a  ladder  and  a  trap  with- 
out a  door;  space,  two  yards  and  a  half  by  three  yards;  one  window, 
narrow  and  low;  walls  not  rough-cast;  inhabitants,  fadier,  mother,  and 
two  chOdren  of  different  sexes, — one  ten,  the  other  seventeen:  rent,  one 
franc  a  week.  In  Halluin  Ck>urt  ^  there  is  a  house  with  only  two  windows 
to  its  ground  floor,  one  to  the  back  and  one  to  the  front;  but  this  ground 
floor  is  divided  into  three  separate  lodgings,  of  which  the  one  in  the 
middle" — (thus  ingeniously  constructed  in  the  age  of  light) — ''would  of 
course  have  no  window  at  all,  but  it  is  separated  from  the  back  and  front 
ones  by  two  lattices,  which  fill  the  whole  space,  and  give  it  the  aspect  of 
a  glass  cage.  It  results  that  the  household  placed  in  this  lodging  has  no 
air,  and  that  none  of  the  three  households  have  any  privacy,  for  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  person  of  them  to  hide  any  of  his  movements  from  the 
two  others.  One  of  these  lodgings  is  let  for  five  francs  a  month;  the 
woman  who  inhabits  it  has  Bve  children,  though  all  young,  but  she  has 
got  a  sort  of  cage  made  in  the  angle  of  her  room,  which  can  be  got  up 
to  by  a  winding  staircase,  and  which  can  hold  a  bed.  This  the  lodger  has 
underlet,  at  seventy-five  centimes  a  week,  to  a  sempstress,  abandoned  by 
her  lover,  with  a  child  of  some  weeks  old.  This  child  is  laid  on  the  bed, 
where  it  remains  alone  all  the  day,  and  the  mother  comes  to  suckle  it 
at  noon.  A  gown  and  a  bonnet,  with  a  little  parcel  which  may  contain,  at 
the  most,  one  chemise,  are  placed  on  a  shelf,  and  above  them  an  old  silk 
umbrella — an  object  of  great  luxury,  the  d^hris  of  lost  opulence.  Nearly 
all  the  inhabitants  of  this  court  are  subject  to  fever.  If  an  epidemic  came 
on  the  top  of  that,  the  whole  population  would  be  carried  off.  Yet  it  is 
not  two  years  since  Halluin  Court  was  built" 

^  [Compare  bek>w,  Lettar  88,  |  5  (p.  402).] 
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Such,  Mr,  Froude,*  are  the  "fortresses"  of  free — as 
opposed  to  feudal — barons  ;  such  the  "  convents "  of  philo- 
sophic— as  opposed  to  catholic — purity.  WiU  you  not  tell 
the  happy  world  of  your  day,  how  it  may  yet  be  a  little 
happier?  It  is  whoUy  your  business,  not  mine; — and  all 
these  unwilling  words  of  my  tired  lips  are  spoken  only  be- 
cause you  are  silent. 


15.  I  do  not  propose  to  encumber  the  pages  of  the  few 
last  numbers  of  Fors  with  the  concerns  of  St.  Grcorge's 
Guild:  of  which  the  mustard-seed  state  (mingled  hope- 
fully however  with  that  of  cress)  is  scarcely  yet  overpast. 
This  slackness  of  growth,  as  I  have  often  before  stated, 
is  more  the  Master's  fault  than  any  one  else's,  the  present 
Master  being  a  dilatory,  dreamy,  and — ^to  the  much  vexa- 
tion of  the  more  enthusiastic  members  of  the  Guild — ^an 
extremely  patient  person;  and  busying  himself  at  present 
rather  with  the  things  that  amuse  him  in  St.  Gorge's 
Museum    than  with   the   Guild's  wider    cares; — of  which, 

>  [The  first  draft  had  a  longer  passage  here: — 

''  Suoh  are  the  fortresses  of  modem  power— and  snoh,  the  convents  of 
modem  purity.  And  if  any  living  writer  wills  to  be  the  historian  of 
evil  rather  than  of  good, — these  are  the  first  sorrows  to  be  pictured,  while 
yet  there  is  time  to  relieve, — these  the  first  sins  to  be  recorded,  whether 
for  present  amendment,  or  enduring  shame.  But  if  with  no  tragic  thirst 
for  the  thrill  of  compassion,  and  no  morbid  pleasure  in  the  self-fi;ratulation 
of  disdain,  the  historian  sets  himself  to  discern  the  balance  of  the  facts, 
and  the  Inas  of  the  ways  of  his  time,  no  age  of  the  world  is  so  equally 
poised  between  iniquity  and  righteousness,  between  corruption  and  growth, 
as  to  leave  him  long  incapaUe  of  judjgment.  There  is  another  side  to 
the  picture  of  which  1  have  been  reveiUmg  the  horror.  Out  of  the  distress 
of  one  section,  has  arisen,  or  may  yet  arise,  various  increase  of  comfort 
or  convenience  for  others — such  as  Miss  Edgeworth,  Macaulav,  and  the 
lower  tribes  of  partlv  honest  blunderers  and  partly  interested  partisans 
who  have  followed  them,  believed  and  proclaim  to  be  the  first  fruits  of 
the  Godless  MiUennium.  The  balanced  account  of  the  pains  of  the  poor, 
and  of  the  deeds  and  pleasures  of  the  rich,  is  the  first  of  all  State 
documents  which  a  true  Historian  has  to  decipher;  and  not  merely  to 
decipher,  but  to  exhibit  with  much  more  than  the  philosophical  admira- 
tion of  Truth — ^with  a  warrior's  resolution  to  enthrone  and  defend  her  at 
cost,  if  it  must  be,  of  his  life.  Men  in  the  dark  ages  died  for  what  they 
believed ;  but  men  in  these  light  ages  wiU  not  put  themselves  to  the  least 
danger  for  what  they  know." 
In  explanation  of  the  reference  here  to  Miss  Bdgeworth,  see  (in  a  later  volume 
of  this  edition)  Fiditm^  Fair  and  Foul^  §  46  n.,  and  compare  YoL  XI.  p.  1S5  n.] 
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howevtar,  a  separate  report  will  h^  given  to  it«  meqib^  in 
the  course  of  this  year/  and  contiauad  as  peed  is* 

16,  Many  well-m^nipg  and  weU-wishing  friends  outside 
the  Guild,  wd  desirous  of  ^ntranc^,  have  ask§d  for  relaxa*- 
tion  of  the  grievous  law  oonceming  the  oontribution  pf  the 
tithe  of  income  Which  the  Master  is  not,  howeyer,  in 
the  least  minded  to  relax;'  nor  any  other  of  the  Guild's 
original  laws,  none  of  which  were  set  down  without  con- 
sideration, though  this  requirement  of  tithe  does  indeed 
operate  as  a  most  stiff  stockade,  and  apparently  unsur- 
mountable  hurdle-fence,  in  the  face  of  all  more  or  les^  rich 
and,  so  to  speak,  overweighted,  well-wishers.  For  I  fincj, 
practically,  that  fifty  poupds  a  year  can  often  save  me  five 
— or  at  a  pinch,  seven — of  them ;  nor  should  I  be  the  least 
surprised  if  some  merry-hearted  apprentice  lad,  starting  in 
life  with  a  capital  of  ten  pounds  or  so,  were  to  send  me 
one  of  them,  and  go  whistling  on  his  way  with  the  re- 
maining nine.  But  that  ever  a  man  of  ten  thousand  a  year 
should  contrive,  by  any  exertion  of  prudence  and  self-denial, 
to  live  upon  so  small  a  sum  as  nine  thousand,  and  give  one 
thousand  to  the  poor, — ^this  is  a  height  of  heroism  wholly 
inconceivable  to  modem  pious  humanity. 

17.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  of  course  ready  to  receive 
subscriptions  for  St.  George's  work  frpm  outsiders — ^whether 
sealous  or  lukewarm — in  such  amounts  as  they  think  fit: 
and  at  present  I  conceive  that  the  proposed  enlargements 
of  our  museum  at  Sheffield  are  an  object  with  which  more 
frank  sympathy  may  be  hoped  than  with  the  agricultural 
business  of  the  Guild.  Ground  I  have,  enough — and  place 
ior  a  pleasant  gallery  for  such  students  as  Shdfield  may 
send  up  into  the  clearer   light;* — ^but  I   don't  choose  to 

*  An  excellent  aod  kind  account  of  the  piesent  form  ftn4  contents  of 
the  Museum  will  be  found  in  the  kst  Deeember  number  of  Cassell's 
Magazine  of  Ari.^ 

^  FThe  ''Master's  Report"  was,  however,  not  issued  till  1881:  see  Vol.  XXX.] 

*  [That  is,  in  the  case  of  full  *'  Companions : "  see  abovei  p.  188.  Subsequently, 
howeyer,  the  ''stockade''  was  removed:  see  Vol,  XYX.  p.  47,] 

s  [By  Edward  Bradbury,  vol  iii  pp.  57-60.] 
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sell  out  any  of  St.  George's  stock  for  this  purpose,  still 
less  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Museum, — and  yet 
there  are  many  I  want,  and  can't  yet  afford.  Mr.  Quaritch, 
for  instance,  has  a  twelfth -century  Lectionary,  a  most 
precious  MS.,  which  would  be  a  foundation  for  all  manner 
of  good  learning  to  us :  but  it  is  worth  its  weight  in  silver, 
and  inaccessible  for  the  present.^  Also  my  casts  from  St. 
Mark's,  of  sculptures  never  cast  before,  are  lying  in  lavender 
—or  at  least  in  tow — ^invisible  and  useless,  till  I  can  build 
walls  for  them:  and  I  think  the  British  public  would  not 
regret  giving  me  the  means  of  placing  and  illuminating 
these  rightly.  And,  in  fine,  here  I  am  yet  for  a  few  years^ 
I  trust,  at  their  service — ready  to  arrange  such  a  museum 
for  their  artizans  as  thej^  have  not  yet  dreamed  of; — ^not 
dasizling  noi"  overwhelming,  but  comfortable,  useful,  and — ^in 
such  &brt  as  smoke-cumbeted  skies  may  admit, — beautiful; 
though  not,  on  the  outside,  otherwise  decorated  than  with 
j^lain  and  easily-worked  slabs  of  Derbyshire  marble,  with 
which  I  shall  face  the  walls,  making  the  interior  a  Working 
man's  Bodleian  Library,  with  cell  and  shelf  of  the  most 
available  kind,  undisturbed,  for  his  holiday  time.  The 
British  public  are  not  likely  to  get  such  a  thing  done  by 
any  one  else  fbr  a  time,  if  thfey  don't  get  it  done  now  by 
me,  wheil  I'm  in  the  humour  for  it.  Very  positively  I 
can  assure  thenl  dt  that;  and  so  leave  the  matter  to  their 
discretion. 

Many  more  serious  matters,  conceiHiing  the  present  day^ 
1  have  in  mind — and  partly  written,  already;  but  they 
must  be  left  for  tiext  JForSy  which  will  take  up  the  now 
quite  imminent  question  of  Land,  and  its  Holding,  and 
Loidship. 

^  [Hiis  LectionaiT  was  ultimately  botrght  by  Roakin,  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
St.  G«ozve's  Guild,  for  the  Sheffield  Museum  (''Master's  Beport,"  1884,  {  5^:  see 
Vol.  XXX.,  where  also  (in  the  Catalogue  of  thd  Museum)  the  casts  from  St,  Mark'a 
are  described.] 
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WHOSE  FAULT  IS  IT?i 

TO  THE  TRADES   UNIONS  OF  ENGLAND « 

Beauvais,  August  SI,  1880. 

1.  My  dear  Friends^ — This  is  the  first  letter  in  Fors 
which  has  been  addressed  to  you  as  a  body  of  workers 
separate  firom  the  other  Englii^men  who  are  doing  their 
best,  with  heart  and  hand,  to  serve  their  country  in  any 
sphere  of  its  business,  and  in  any  rank  of  its  people.  I 
have  never  before  acknowledged  the  division,  (marked, 
partly  in  your  own  imagination,  partly  in  the  estimate  of 
others,  and  of  late,  too  sadly,  staked  out  in  permanence 
by  animosities  and  misunderstandings  on  both  sides,)  be- 
tween you,  and  the  mass  of  society  to  which  you  look  for 
employment.  But  I  recognize  the  distinction  to-day,  moved, 
for  one  thing,  by  a  kindly  notice  of  last  JPbr^,  which 
appeared  in  die  Bingley  Telephone  of  April  28rd  of  this 
year;'  saying,  "that  it  was  to  be  wished  I  would  write 
more   to  and  for  the  workmen  and  workwomen  of  these 

1  [For  the  title,  see  §  10  (p.  408).] 

^  [526  copies  of  this  Letter  were  issaed  free  to  Trftde  Unions,  each  oopy  being 
stamped  '' Trades  Union  Oopy,  presented  by  the  Author":  see  below,  |  13.  ^Hbe 
inost  important  Fot9  I  have  yet  written,"  Raskin  oalled  it  in  a  letter  to  Miss 
Beever  (September  18);  ''dainty  packets  of  d^mamite"  (Horttu  Indutus^  3rd  ed^ 
p.  85 ;  reprmted  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition),] 

'  [Tht  BingUy  Teiyh43m  aind  Airedale  CourarU,  The  article  contains  also  the 
following  passage  :  **  John  Buskin  appears  to  run  away  with  the  idea  that  he  is 
not  apTOeoiatea  by  working  people.  We  can  assure  him  that  he  is  mistaken  in 
this.  We  know  numbers  m  our  smaU  circle  of  friends,  who  look  upon  bim  in 
the  light  which  he  would  value  most,  that  of  a  man  who  lovea  truth  tor  its  own 
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realms,'"  and  influenced  conclusively  by  the  fact  of  your 
having  expressed  by  your  delegates  at  Sheffield^  your  sjnii- 
pathy  with  what  endeavours  I  had  made  for  the  found- 
ing a  Museum  there,  different  in  principle  from  any  yet 
arranged  for  working  men:  this  formal  recognition  of  my 
effort,  on  your  part,  signifying  to  me,  virtually,  that  the 
time  was  come  for  explaining  my  aims  to  you,  fully,  and 
in  the  clearest  terms  possible  to  me. 

2.  But,  believe  me,  there  have  been  more  reasons  than 
I  need  now  pass  in  review,  for  my  silence  hitherto  respect- 
ing your  special  interests.  Of  which  reasons,  this  alone 
might  satisfy  you,  that,  as  a  separate  class,  I  knew  scarcely 
anything  of  you  but  your  usefulness,  and  your  distress; 
and  that  the  essential  difference  between  me  and  other 
political  writers  of  your  day,  is  that  I  never  say  a  word 
about  a  single  thing  that  I  don't  know,  while  they  never 
trouble  themselves  to  know  a  single  thing  they  talk  of; 
but  give  you  their  own  "opinions"*  about  it,  or  tell  you 
the  gossip  they  have  heard  about  it,  or  insist  on  what 
they  like  in  it,  or  rage  against  what  they  dislike  in  it;  but 
entirely  decline  either  to  look  at,  or  to  learn,  or  to  speak, 
the  Thing  as  it  is,  and  must  be. 

Now  I  know  many  things  that  are,  and  many  that 
must  be,  hereafter,  concerning  my  own  class:  but  I  know 
nothing  yet,  practically,  of  yours,  and  could  give  you  no 
serviceable  advice  either  in  your  present  disputes  witii  your 
masters,  or  in  your  plans  of  education  and  action  for  your- 
selves, until  I  had  found  out  more  clearly,  what  you  meant 
by  a  Master,  and  what  you  wanted  to  gain  either  in  edu- 
cation or  action, — ^and,  even  farther,  whether  the  kind  of 

Mke»  and  is  a  aincore  lover  of  his  fellow-men,  and  who  desires  in  his  heart  their 
elevation  to  a  higher  plane.  We  have  seen  a  letter  whioh  he  onoe  sent  to  a 
^oolsorter  in  Oottingley,  and  he  says  in  it  that  his  correspondent  was  the  first 
workinff  man  who  had  ever  written  a  letter  to  him.  But  John  Buskin  must 
he  told  that  humhle  working  men  look  upon  him  as  such  a  great  man  that  it 
^woiidd  he  presumptuous  on  their  part  to  do  such  a  thing.'*] 

^  [The  reference  is  prohably  to  the  subscriptions  collected  for  the  Museum 
lamong  the  co-operators :  see  below,  p.  415  n.] 

*  ^Dompare  above,  p.  374.] 
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person  you  meant  by  a  Master  was  one  in  reality  or  not^ 
and  the  things  you  wanted  to  gain  by  your  labour  Were 
ibdeed  worth  your  hating  or  not^  So  that  nearly  every* 
thing  hitherto  said  in  Fors  has  been  addressed,  in  main 
thou^t^  to  your  existing  Masters,  Pastors,  and  Princes/ — 
not  to  you,-^though  these  aU  I  class  with  you,  if  they 
knew  if^  as  ^^  workmen  and  labourers,"  and  you  with  them^ 
if  you  knew  it,  as  capable  of  the  same  joys  as  they,  tempted 
by  the  same  passions  as  they,  and  needing,  for  your  life» 
to  recognize  the  sam6  Father  and  Father's  Law  over  you 
all,  as  brothers  in  earth  and  in  heaven. 

8.  But  there  was  another,  and  a  more  sharply  restrictive 
reason  for  my  never,  until  now,  addressing  you  as  a  distinet 
class; — ^namely,  that  certain  things  which  I  knew  positively 
must  be  soon  openly  debated — and  what  is  more,  determined 
— ^in  a  manner  very  astonishing  to  scHne  people,  in  the 
natural  issue  of  the  transference  of  power  out  of  the  bands 
of  the  uppeir  dasses,  so  called,  into  youts, — ^transference 
which  has  been  compelled  by  the  crimes  of  those  uppet^ 
classes,  and  accomplished  by  their  foUies, — ^these  certain 
things,  I  say,  commg  now  first  into  fuUy  questionable  shape,' 
could  not  be  openly  announced  as  subjects  of  debate  by 
any  man  in  my  then  official  position  as  one  of  a  reeognized 
body  of  University  teachers,  without  raiderin^  him  suspected 
and  disliked  by  a  large  body  of  the  persons  with  whoM  he 
had  to  act.  And  I  considered  that  ib  acceptic^  such  a 
position  at  aU,  I  had  virtually  promised  to  teach  nothings 
contrary  to  the  principles  on  which  the  Chnreh  and  the 
Schools  of  England  believed  themselves-^whether  mistakenly 
or  hot — ^to  have  been  founded. 

The  pledge  was  easy  to  me,  because  I  love  the  Church 
and  the  Universities  of  England  more  faithfully  than  most 
churchmen,  and  more  proudly  than  most  collegians ;  though 

^  ["Masters,  being  the  leaders  in  your  work;  Pastors,  the  teachers  of  your 
hearts;  PriBoes,  the  rtders  over  them  and  you.'' — MS.  note  h^  Avihor  in  his  eapy.\ 

*  ["i.e.,  shape  of  which  it  can  be  distinctly  questioned:  is  it  oonvenient,  ten* 
able,  graceful,  or  the  like  P  **—MS.  note  hy  AtUhor  in  his  copy,] 
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my  pride  is  neith»  in  my  college  boat,  nor  my  college  plate, 
nor  my  college  class-list,  nor  my  college  heresy.  I  love 
both  the  Church  and  the  schools  of  England,  for  the  sake 
of  the  brave  and  kindly  men  whom  they  have  hitherto  not 
ceased  to  send  forth  into  all  lands,  well  nurtured,  and 
bringing,  as  a  body,  wherever  their  influence  extended,  order 
and  charity  into  the  ways  of  mortals. 

And  among  these  I  had  hoped  long  since  to  have  ob- 
tained hearing,  not  for  myself,  but  for  the  Bible  which  their 
Mothers  reverenced,  the  laws  which  their  Fathers  obeyed, 
and  the  wisdom  which  the  Masters  of  all  men — ^the  dead 
Senate  of  the  noblest  among  the  nations — had  left  for  the 
guidance  of  the  ages  yet  to  be.  And  during  seven  years  I 
went  on  appealing  to  my  fellow  scholars,  in  words  clear 
enough  to  them,  though  not  to  you,  had  they  chosen  to 
hear :  but  not  one  cared  nor  listened,  till  I  had  sign  sternly 
given  to  me  that  my  message  to  the  learned  and  the  rich 
was  given,  and  ended. 

4.  And  now  I  turn  to  you,  understanding  you  to  be 
associations  of  labouring  men  who  have  recognized  the 
necessity  of  binding  yourselves  by  some  common  law  of 
action,  and  who  are  taking  earnest  counsel  as  to  the  con- 
ditions of  your  lives  here  in  England,  and  their  relations 
to  those  of  your  fellow-workers  in  foreign  lands.  And  I 
understand  you  to  be,  in  these  associations,  disregardant,  if 
not  actually  defiant,  of  the  persons  on  whose  capital  you  have 
been  hitherto  passively  dependent  for  occupation,  and  who 
have  always  taught  you,  %  the  mouths  of  their  appointed 
Economists,  that  they  and  their  capital  were  an  eternal  part 
of  the  Providential  arrangements  made  for  this  world  by 
its  Creator. 

In  wfaidi  self-assertion,  nevertheless,  and  attitude  of 
inquiry  into  the  groimds  of  this  statement  of  theirs,  you 
are  unquestionably  right.  For,  as  things  are  nowadays,  you 
know  any  pretty  lady  m  the  Elysian  fields  of  Paris  who 
can  set  a  riband  of  a  new  colour  in  her  cap  in  a  taking 
way,  forthwith  sets  a  few  thousands  of  Lyonnaise  spinners 

XXIX.  2  c 
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and  dyers  furiously  weaving  ribands  of  like  stuff,  and  washing 
them  with  like  dye.  And  in  due  time  the  new  French  edict 
reaches  also  your  sturdy  English  mind,  and  the  steeples  of 
Coventry  ring  in  the  reign  of  the  elect  riband,  and  the 
Elysian  fields  of  Spital,^  or  whatever  other  hospice  now 
shelters  the  weaver's  head,  bestir  themselves  according  to 
the  French  pattern,  and  bedaub  themselves  with  the  French 
dye;  and  the  pretty  lady  thinks  herself  your  everlasting 
benefactress,  and  little  short  of  an  angel  sent  from  heaven 
to  feed  you  with  miraculous  manna,  and  you  are  free  Britons 
that  rule  the  waves,  and  free  Frenchmen  that  lead  the 
universe,  of  course ;  but  you  have  not  a  bit  of  land  you  can 
stand  on — ^without  somebody's  leave,  nor  a  house  for  your 
children  that  they  can't  be  turned  out  of,  nor  a  bit  of  bread 
for  their  breakfast  to-morrow,  but  on  the  chance  of  some 
more  yards  of  riband  being  wanted.  Nor  have  you  any 
notion  that  the  pretty  lady  herself  can  be  of  the  slightest 
use  to  you,  except  as  a  consumer  of  ribands;  what  Grod 
made  her  for — ^you  do  not  ask:  still  less  she,  what  God 
made  you  for. 

5.  How  many  are  there  of  you,  I  wonder,  landless,  roof- 
less, foodless,  unless,  for  such  work  as  they  choose  to  put 
you  to,  the  upper  classes  provide  you  with  cellars  in  JLille, 
glass  cages  in  Halluin  Court,  milk  tickets  for  which  your 
children  still  have  **the  strength  to  smile — "*  How  many 
of  you,  teU  me, — and  what  your  united  hands  and  wits  are 
worth  at  your  own  reckoning? 

Trade  Unions  of  England — ^Trade  Armies  of  Christendom, 
what's  the  roU-call  of  you,  and  what  part  or  lot  have  you, 
hitherto,  in  this  Holy  Christian  Land  of  your  Fathers  ?  Is 
not  that  inheritance  to  be  claimed,  and  the  Birth  Right 
of  it,  no  less  than  the  Death  Bight  ?  Will  you  not  deter- 
mine where  you  may  be  Christianly  bred,  before  you  set 

*  See  Fort  for  March  of  this  year.  Letter  88,  with  the  sequel.* 

^  [For  the  weavers  of  Spitalfields,  see  Letter  18  (Vol  XXVn.  p.  306  fi.)J 
'  rFor  the  cellars  in  Lule,  see  p.  393 ;  for  the  glass  cages  of  JBalluin  Court 
and  the  sequel,  p.  394;  for  the  milk  tickets,  p.  398. J 
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your  blockhead  Parliaments  to  debate  where  you  may  be 
Christianly  buried^  (your  priests  also  all  a-squabble  about 
that  matter,  as  I  hear, — as  if  any  ground  could  be  conse- 
crated that  had  the  bones  of  rascals  in  it,  or  profane  where 
a  good  man  slept!).  But  how  the  Earth  that  you  tread 
may  be  consecrated  to  you,  and  the  roofs  that  shade  your 
breathing  sleep,  and  the  d^eds  that  you  do  with  the  breath 
of  life  yet  strengthening  hand  and  heart, — ^this  it  is  your 
business  to  learn,  if  you  know  not;  and  this  mine  to  tell 
you,  if  you  will  learn. 

6*  Before  the  close  of  last  year,  one  of  our  most  earnest 
St.  Greorge's  Guildsmen  wrote  to  me  sajring  that  the  Irish 
Land  League  claimed  me  as  one  of  their  supporters;  and 
asking  if  he  should  contradict  this,  or  admit  it. 

To  whom  I  answered,  on  Christmas  Day  of  1879,  as 
follows : — ' 

Brantwood,  Chruinuu,  '79* 

"  You  know  I  never  read  papers,  so  I  have  never  seen 
a  word  of  the  Irish  Land  League  or  its  purposes;  but  I 
assume  the  purpose  to  be — ^that  Ireland  should  belong  to 
Irishmen;'  which  is  not  only  a  most  desirable,  but,  ulti- 
mately, a  quite  inevitable  condition  of  things, — ^that  being 
the  assured  intention  of  the  Maker  of  Ireland,  and  idl 
other  lands. 

''But  as  to  the  manner  of  belonging,  and  limits  and 
rights  of  holding,  there  is  a  good  deal  more  to  be  found  out 
of  the  intentions  of  the  Maker  of  Ireland,  than  I  fancy  the 
Irish  League  is  Ukely  to  ascertain,  without  rueful  experi- 
ence of  the  consequences  of  any  and  all  methods  contrary 
to  those  intentions. 

*  [A  Burials  Bill  had  been  one  of  the  first  measures  introduced  by  the  Liberal 
€k>yemment  of  1880.  The  Bill  save  to  Nonoonfonnists  the  right  to  be  buried 
in  churchyards  and  in  consecrated  grounds  in  cemeteries.  ''On  no  subject  have  so 
large  a  number  of  signatures  ever  oeen  collected  from  the  clergy  of  Ilngland  as 
were  arrayed  in  opposition  to  the  Oovemment  Burials  Bill  of  1880"  (Davidson's 
Life  ofArchbithop  Tcntj  vol.  ii.  p.  878).] 

*  [For  another  note  on  the  Irish  question,  see  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  .295  n.] 
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**And  for  my  own  part  I  should  be  wholly  content  to 
confine  the  teachmg — as  I  do  the  eflTortr— of  the  St.  George's 
Guild,  to  the  one  utterly  harmless  and  utterly  wholesome 
principle,  that  land,  by  whomsoever  held,  is  to  be  made  the 
most  of,  by  human  strength,  and  not  defiled,*  nor  left 
waste.  But  since  we  live  in  an  epoch  assuredly  of  change, 
and  too  probably  of  Revolution ;  and  thoughts  which  cannot 
be  put  aside  are  in  the  minds  of  all  men  capable  of  thought, 
I  am  obliged  also  to  affirm  the  one  principle  which  can — 
and  in  the  end  will— close  aU  epochs  of  Revolution, — ^that 
each  man  shall  possess  the  grotmd  he  can  use — and  no 
more, — use,  I  say,  either  for  food,  beauty,  exercise,  science, 
or  any  other  sacred  purpose.  That  each  man  shall  possess^ 
for  his  own,  no  more  than  such  portion,  with  the  further 
condition  that  it  descends  to  his  son,  inalienably — ^right 
of  primogeniture  being  in  this  matter  eternally  sure.  The 
nonsense  talked  about  division  is  all  temporary;  you  can't 
divide  for  ever,  and  when  you  have  got  down  to  a  cottage 
and  a  square  fathom — if  you  allow  division  so  far — still 
primogeniture  will  hold  the  right  of  that. 

''But  though  possession  is,  and  must  be,  limited  by  use 
(see  analjrtic  passages  on  this  head  in  Munera  Pub>eris\ 
Authority  is  not.  And  first  the  Maker  of  the  Land, 
and  then  the  King  of  the  Land,  and  then  the  Overseers 
of  the  Land  appointed  by  the  King,  in  their  respective 
orders,  must  all  in  their  ranks  control  the  evil,  and  pro- 
mote  the   good   work   of  the   possessors.      Thus   £Eir,   you 

*  And  if  not  the  land,  still  less  the  water.  I  haye  kept  hj  me  now 
for  some  years,  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  Calder,  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  James  Fowler,  of  Wakefield,  in  1866,  and  kindly  sent  to  me  by  the 
author  on  my  mention  of  Wakefield  in  Fon.^  I  preserve  it  in  these  pages, 
as  a  piece  of  English  History  characteristic  to  the  uttermost  of  our  Fortu- 
nate Times."    See  Appendix  to  this  number  [p.  417]. 

^[MwMTa  Pulmii,  H  14,  36,  36,  114,  115  (VoL  XVIL  pp.  164,  1G6,  167. 
239V 

^    See  Letters  60,  66,  67,  62.] 

'  [The  reference  is  to  the  passage  oited  from  Froude :  see  above,  pp.  388-389.] 
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will  find .  already,  all  is  stated  in  Fcrs ;  ^  and  Jurther^  the 
right  of  every  man  to  possess  so  much  land  as  he  can 
Uve  on — especially  observe  the  meaning  of  the  developed 
Com  Law  Rhyme, 

''  Find'st  thou  rest  for  England's  head* 
Free  alone  among  the  dead  ? "  * 

meaning  that  Bread,  Water,  and  the  Roof  over  his  head, 
must  be  tax-  {ue.^  rent-)  free  to  every  man. 

"But  I  have  never  yet  gone  on  in  Fors  to  examine 
the  possibly  best  forms  of  practical  administration.  I  always 
felt  it  would  be  wasted  time,  for  these  muM  settle  them* 
selves.  In  Savoy  the  cottager  has  his  garden  and  field,  and 
labours  with  his  &mily  only;  in  Berne,  the  farm  labourers 
of  a  considerable  estate  live  under  the  master's  roof,  and 
are  strictly  domestic;  in  England,  farm  labourers  might 
probably  with  best  comfort  live  in  detached  cottages;  in 
Italy,  they  might  live  in  a  kind  of  monastic  fraternity. 
All  this,  circumstance,  time,  and  national  character  must 
determine;  the  one  thing  St.  George  affirms  is  the  duty  of 
the  master  in  every  case  to  make  the  lives  of  his  depend- 
ants noble  to  the  best  of  his  power." 

7*  Now  you  must  surely  feel  that  the  questions  I  have 
indicated  in  this  letter  could  only  be  answered  rightly  by 
the  severest  investigation  of  the  effect  of  each  mode  of 
human  life  suggested,  as  hitherto  seen  in  connection  with 
other  national  institutions,  and  hereditary  customs  and  char- 
acter. Yet  every  snipping  and  scribbling  blockhead  hired 
by  the  bookseller  to  paste  newspaper  paragraphs  into  what 
may  sell  for  a  book,  has  his  ''opinion'"  on  these  things, 
and  will  announce  it  to  you  as  the  new  gospel  of  eternal 

*  See  Fw^,  Letter  74,  §  11  (note)  [above,  p.  40]. 


Sm  Letter  71,  {  9  (VoL  XXVm.  pp.  737,  738).] 
[Oompaie  above,  pp.  374,  399.] 
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and  universal  salvation — without  a  qualm  of  doubt— or  of 
shame — ^in  the  entire  loggerhead  of  him. 

Hear,  for  instance,  this  accoimt  of  the  present  pros- 
perity, and  of  its  causes,  in  the  country  of  those  Sea  Kings 
who  taught  you  your  own  first  trades  of  fishing  and 
battle : — 

''The  Norwegian  peasant  is  a  free  man  on  the  scanty  bit  of  groimd 
which  he  has  inherited  from  his  fathers;  and  he  has  all  the  virtues  of  a 
freeman — an  open  character,  a  mind  clear  of  every  &lsehood,  an  hospitable 
heart  for  the  stranger.  His  religious  feelings  are  deep  and  sincere,  and 
the  Bible  is  to  be  found  in  every  hut  He  is  said  to  be  indolent  and 
phlegmatic;  but  when  necessity  urges  he  sets  vigorously  to  work,  and 
never  ceases  till  his  task  is  done.  His  courage  and  his  patriotism  are 
abundantly  proved  by  a  history  of  a  thousUnd  years. 

*'  Norway  owes  her  present  prosperity  chiefly  to  her  liberal  constitution. 
The  press  is  completely  free,  and  the  power  of  the  king  extremely  limited. 
All  privileges  and  hereditary  titles  are  abolished.  The  Parliament,  or  the 
/Storthing,'  which  assembles  every  three  years,  consists  of  the  'Odel- 
thing,'  or  Upper  House,  and  of  the  'Logthinff/  or  Legislative  Assembly. 
Every  new  law  requires  the  royal  sanction;  but  if  the  'Storthing'  has 
voted  it  in  three  successive  sittings,  it  is  definitely  adopted  in  spite  of 
the  royal  veto.  Public  education  is  admirably  cared  for.  There  is  an 
elementary  school  in  every  village ;  and  where  the  population  is  too  thinly 
scattered,  the  schoolmaster  may  truly  be  said  to  be  abroad,  as  he  wanders 
fr^m  farm  to  farm,  so  that  the  most  distant  families  have  the  benefit  of 
his  instruction.  Every  town  has  its  public  library;  and  in  many  districts 
the  peasants  annually  contribute  a  dollar  towards  a  collection  of  books, 
which,  under  the  care  of  the  priest,  is  lent  out  to  all  subscribers. 

''No  Norwegian  is  confirmed  who  does  not  know  how  to  read,  and  no 
Norwegian  is  tdlowed  to  marry  who  has  not  been  confirmed.  He  who 
attains  his  twentieth  year  without  having  been  confirmed,  has  to  fear  the 
House  of  Correction.  Thus  ignorance  is  punished  as  a  crime  in  Norway, 
an  excellent  example  for  far  richer  and  more  powerfril  nations."^ 

8.  I  take  this  account  from  a  book  on  the  Arctic  regions, 
in  which  I  find  the  facts  collected  extremely  valuable,  the 
statements,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  trustworthy,  the  opinions 
and  teachings — ^what  you  can  judge  of  by  this  specimen.^ 
Do  you  think  the  autihior  wise  in  attributing  the  prosperity 

^  \Th€  Polar  World :  a  Popular  Deterij^ion  of  Man  and  Nattwe  in  the  Aretie  and 
Antairctie  Regiom  of  ihe  Globe,  by  Dr.  G.  Hartwig,  1869,  ch.  ix.  pp.  110,  111.] 

*  ["HalfHumdy,  half -soppy,  politioJ  opinions^"  Buskin  oalis  them  in  Lov^e 
Mekiu  (Vol.  XXV.  p.  120).  For  another  reference  to  the  book,  see  the  paper, 
Utwry:  a  Reply  and  a  B^oinder^  in  a  later  yolame  of  this  edition.] 
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of  Norway  chiefly  to  her  kings  being  crippled,  and  her 
newspapers  free?  or  that  perhaps  her  thousand  years  of 
courage  may  have  som^  share  in  the  matter?  and  her  mind 
dear  of  every  falsehood?  and  her  way  of  never  ceasing  in 
a  task  till  it  is  done?  and  her  circulating  schoolmasters? 
and  her  collected  libraries  ?  and  her  preparation  for  marriage 
by  education?  and  her  House  of  Correction  for  the  unedu- 
cated ?  and  her  Bible  in  every  hut  ?  and,  finally,  her  granted 
piece  of  his  native  land  under  her  peasant's  foot  for  his 
own?  Is  her  strength,  think  you,  in  any  of  these  things, 
or  only  in  the  abolition  of  hereditary  titles,  the  letting  loose 
of  her  news-mongers,  and  the  binding  of  her  king  ?  Date 
of  these  modem  constitutional  measures,  you  observe,  not 
given!  and  consequences,  perhaps,  scarcely  yet  conclusively 
ascertainable.  If  you  cannot  make  up  your  own  minds  on 
one  or  two  of  these  open  questions,  suppose  you  were  to 
try  an  experiment  or  two?  Your  scientific  people  will  tell 
you — and  this,  at  least,  truly — ^that  they  cannot  find  out 
anything  without  experiment:  you  may  also  in  political 
matters  think  and  talk  for  ever — ^resultlessly.  Will  you 
never  try  what  comes  of  Doing  a  thing  for  a  few  years, 
perseveringly,  and  keep  the  result  of  that,  at  least,  for 
known? 

9,  Now  I  write  to  you,  observe,  without  knowing,  except 
in  the  vaguest  way,  who  you  are! — what  trades  you  belong 
to,-  what  arts  or  crafts  you  practise— or  what  ranks  of  work- 
men you  include,  and  what  manner  of  idlers  you  exclude. 
I  have  no  time  to  make  out  the  different  sets  into  which 
you  &11,  or  the  different  interests  by  which  you  are  guided. 
But  I  know  perfectly  well  what  sets  you  should  fall  into, 
and  by  what  interests  you  should  be  guided.  And  you  wiU 
find  your  profit  in  listening  while  I  explain  these  to  you 
somewhat  more  clearly  than  your  penny-a-paragraph  liberal 
papers  will. 

In  the  first  place,  what  business  have  you  to  call  your- 
selves only  Trade  Guilds,  as  if  "trade,"  and  not  production, 
were  your  main  concern?    Are  you  by  profession  nothing 
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more  than  pedlars  and  mongers  of  things,  or  are  you  also 
Makers  of  things  ? 

It  is  too  true  that  m  our  City  wards  our  cliapmeii 
have  become  the  only  dignitaries — and  we  have  the  Mer- 
chant-Tailors' Company,  but  not  the  phiin  Tadors';  and 
the  Fishmongers'  Company,  but  not  the  Fishermen's;  and 
the  Vintners'  Company,  but  not  the  Vinedressers' ;  and  the 
Ironmongers'  Company,  but  not  the  Blacksmiths';  while, 
though,  for  one  apparent  exception,  the  Groldsmiths'  Com- 
pany proclaims  itself  for  masters  of  a  craft,  what  proportion, 
think  you,  does  its  honour  bear  compared  with  tiiat  of  the 
Calf-worshipfiil  Guild  of  the  Gold  Mongers? 

Be  it  h,T  from  me  to  speak  scornfully  of  trade.  My 
Father — ^whose  Charter  of  Freedom  of  London  Town  I 
keep  in  my  Brantwood  treasury  beside  missal  and  cross— 
sold  good  wine,  and  had,  over  his  modest  door  in  Bil- 
liter  Street,  no  bush.^  But  he  grew  his  wine,  before  he 
sold  it;  and  could  answer  for  it  with  his  head,  that  no 
rotten  grapes  fermented  in  his  vats,  and  no  chemist's  salt 
eflFervesced  in  his  bottles.  Be  you  also  Tradesmen— in 
your  place — and  in  your  right;  but  be  you,  primarily, 
Growers,  Makers,  Artificers,  Inventors,  of  things  good  and 
precious.  What  talk  you  of  Wages  ?  Whose  is  the  Wealth 
of  the  World  but  yours?  Whose  is  the  Virtue?  Do  you 
mean  to  go  on  for  ever,  leaving  your  wealth  to  be  con- 
sumed by  the  idle,  and  your  virtue  to  be  mocked  by  the 
vUe? 

10.  The  wealth  of  the  world  is  yours;  even  your  common 
rant  and  rabble  of  economists  tell  you  that — '*no  wealth 
without  industry."  Who  robs  you  of  it,  then,  or  beguiles 
you  ?  Whose  fault  is  it,  you  dothmakers,  that  any  English 
child  is  in  rags?  Whose  fault  is  it,  you  shoemakers,  that 
the  street  harlots  mince  in  high-heeled  shoes,  while  your 
own  babes  paddle  barefoot  in  the  street  slime?  Whose 
iiault  is  it,  you  bronzed  husbandmen,  that  through  all  your 

^  [A$  Ycu  Like  It,  Act  ▼.  so.  4  (BpUogue).] 
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furrowed  England,  children  are  dying  of  famine  ?  Primarily, 
of  comrse,  it  is  your  clergymen's^  and  masters''  fault:  but 
also  in  this  your  own,  that  you  never  educate  any  of  your 
children  with  the  earnest  object  of  enabling  them  to  see 
their  way  out  of  this,  not  by  rising  above  their  father's 
business,  but  by  setting  in  order  what  was  amiss  in  it :  *  also 
in  this  your  own,  that  none  of  you  who  do  rise  above  your 
business,  ever  seem  to  keep  the  memory  of  what  wrong 
they  have  known,  or  suffered;  nor,  as  masters,  set  a  better 
example  than  others. 

Yofwr  own  fault,  at  all  events,  it  will  be  now,  seeing 
that  you  have  got  Parliamentary  power  in  your  hands,  if 
you  cannot  use  it  better  than  the  moribund  Parliamentary 
body  has  done  hitherto. 

11.  To  which  end,  I  beg  you  first  to  take  these  follow- 
ing truths  into  your  good  consideration. 

First.  Men  don't  and  can't  live  by  exchanging  articles, 
but  by  producing  them.  They  don't  live  by  trade,  but 
by  work.  Give  up  that  foolish  and  vain  title  of  Trades 
Unions ;  and  take  that  of  Labourers'  Unions. 

And,  whatever  divisions  chance  or  special  need  may  have 
thrown  you  into  at  present,  remember  there  are  essential 
and  eternal  divisions  of  the  Labour  of  Man,  into  which 
you  mugt  practically  fall,  whether  you  like  it  or  not;  and 
these  eternal  classifications  it  would  be  infinitely  better  if 
you  at  once  acknowledged  in  thought,  name,  and  harmonious 
action.  Several  of  the  classes  may  take  finer  divisions  in 
their  own  body,  but  you  will  find  the  massive  general 
structure  of  working  humanity  range  itself  under  these 
following  heads,  the  first  eighteen  assuredly  essential;  the 
three  last,  making  twenty-one  altogether,  I  shall  be  able, 

^  P'ln  not  deliTering  the  primary  oommand  of  Ohristiaiuty  by  the  Mouth  of 
the  Bftptkt.  'Hie  people  Mked  hmiy  seymg,  What  shall  we  do  thenP  He 
answenih  and  laith  unto  them,  He  that  hath  two  ooate,  let  him  impart  to  him 
that  hath  none ;  and  he  that  hath  meat,  let  him  do  likewise'"  (Luke  uL  10,  11).— 
M8.  note  by  Aiihor  in  hii  cqpy.1 

*  [''In  directing  you  to  make  useless  things.'' — Ibid,] 

'  [Compare  Buskm's  evidence  before  the  Public  Institutions  Committee,  VoL 
XVL  p.  474.] 
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I  think,  to  prove  to  you  are  not  superfluous :  ^ — suffer  their 
association  with  the  rest  in  the  meantime. 

1.  Shepherds. 

2.  Fishermen. 
8.  Ploughmen. 

4.  Gardeners. 

5.  Carpenters  and  Woodmen. 

6.  Builders  and  Quanymen. 

7.  Shipwrights. 

8.  Smiths  and  Miners.* 

9.  Bakers  and  Millers. 

10.  Vintners. 

11.  Graziers  and  Butchers. 

12.  Spinners. 

18.  Linen  and  Cotton-workers. 

14.  Silk- workers. 

15.  Woollen-workers. 

16.  Tanners  and  Furriers. 

17.  Tailors  and  Milliners. 

18.  Shoemakers. 

19.  Musicians. 

20.  Painters. 

21.  Goldsmiths. 

Get  these  eighteen,  or  twenty-one,  as  you  like  to  take 
them,  each  thoroughly  organized,  proud  of  their  work,  and 
doing  it  under  masters,  if  any,  of  their  own  rank,  chosen 
for  their  sagacity  and  vigour,  and  the  world  is  yours,  aad 
all  the  pleasures  of  it,  that  are  true ;  while  all  false  plea- 
sures in  such  a  life  fall  transparent,  and  the  hooks  are 
seen  through  the  baits  of  them.  But  for  the  organization 
of  these  classes,  you  see  there  must  be  a  certain  quantity 

*  See  note  in  Appendix  II.  [p.  422]. 
1  [Compare  Letter  11  (VoL  XXVXJ.  p.  186  n.]    . 
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of  land  available  to  them,  proportioned  to  their  multi- 
tude: and  without  the  possession  of  that,  nothing  can  be 
done  ultimately;  though  at  present  the  mere  organization 
of  your  masses  under  these  divisions  will  clear  the  air,  and 
the  field,  for  you,  to  astonishment. 

12,  And  for  the  possession  of  the  land,  mind  you,  if  you 
try  to  take  it  by  force,  you  will  have  every  blackguard 
and  vaut-rien  in  the  world  claiming  his  share  of  it  with 
you, — for  by  that  law  of  force  he  has  indeed  as  much  right 
to  it  as  you ;  but  by  the  law  of  labour  he  has  not  There- 
fore you  must  get  your  land  by  the  law  of  labour;  work- 
ing for  it,  saving  for  it,  and  bujring  it,  as  the  spendthrifts 
and  idlers  offer  it  you:  but  buying  never  to  let  go. 

And  this,  therefore,  is  practically  the  first  thing  you 
have  to  bring  in  by  your  new  Parliaments — ^a  system  of 
land  tenure,  namely,  by  which  your  organized  classes  of 
labouring  men  may  possess  their  land  as  corporate  bodies, 
and  add  to  it — as  the  monks  once  did,  and  as  every  single 
landlord  can,  now;  but  I  find  that  my  St.  George's  Guild 
cannot,  except  through  complications  or  legal  equivocations 
almost  endless,  and  hitherto  indeed  paralyzing  me  in  quite 
unexpectedly  mean  and  miserable  ways. 

Now  I  hope  all  this  has  been  clearly  enough  said,  for 
once:  and  it  shall  be  farther  enforced  and  developed  as 
you  choose,  if  you  will  only  tell  me  by  your  chosen  heads 
whether  you  believe  it,  and  are  any  of  you  prepared  to 
act  on  it,  and  what  kinds  of  doubt  or  difficulty  occur  to 
you  about  it,  and  what  farther  questions  you  would  like 
me  to  answer. 

18.  And  that  you  may  have  every  power  of  studying 
the  matter  (so  far  as  /  am  concerned),  tJds  Fors  you  shidl 
have  gratis; — ^and  the  next,  if  you  enable  me  to  make  it 
farther  useful  to  you.  That  is  to  say,  your  committees  of 
each  trade-guild  may  order  parcels  of  them  from  my  pub- 
lisher in  any  quantities  they  wish,  for  distribution  among 
their  members.  To  the  public  its  price  remains  fixed,  as 
that  of  all  my  other  books.     One  word  only  let  me  say  in 
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conclusion,  to  explain  at  once  what  I  mean  by  saying  that 
the  pleasures  of  the  world  are  all  yours. 

God  has  made  man  to  take  pleasure  in  the  use  of  his 
eyes,  wits,  and  body.  And  the  foolish  creature  is  continually 
trying  to  live  without  looking  at  anything,  without  thinking 
about  anything,  and  without  doing  anything.  And  he  thus 
becomes  not  only  a  brute,  but  the  unhappiest  of  brutes. 
All  the  lusts  and  lazinesses  he  can  contrive  only  make 
him  more  wretched;  and  at  this  moment,  if  a  man  walks 
watchfully  the  streets  of  Paris,  whence  I  am  now  writ- 
ing to  you, — a  city  in  which  is  every  invention  that  science, 
wit,  and  wealth  can  hit  upon  to  provoke  and  to  vary  the 
pleasures  of  the  idle, — ^he  will  not  see  one  happy  or  tran* 
quil  face,  except  among  the  lower  and  very  hard-labouring 
classes.  Every  pleasure  got  otherwise  than  God  meant  it 
— ^got  cheaply,  thievingly,  and  swiftly,  when  He  has  ordered 
that  it  shoidd  be  got  dearly,  honestly,  and  slowly, — turns 
into  a  venomous  burden,  and,  past  as  a  pleasure,  remains 
as  a  load,  increasing  day  by  day  its  deadly  coat  of  burning 
maiL^  The  joys  of  hatred,  of  battle,  of  lust,  of  vain  know- 
ledge, of  vile  luxury,  all  pass  into  slow  torture:  nothing 
remains  to  man,,  nothing  is  possible  to  him  of  true  joy, 
but  in  the  righteous  love  of  his  fellows ;  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  laws  and  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  the  daily  use 
of  the  faculties  of  soul  and  body  with  which  that  Grod  has 
endowed  him. 

Paru,  IBth  September,  1880. 

i  [Oomiwie  Letter  21,  §  12  (Vol.  XXVIL  p.  360).] 


NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

14.  '^BlAR  Sib, — liay  I  take  an  advantage  of  this  note,  and  call  yoor  attention 
to  a  fact  of  much  importance  to  Englishmen,  and  it  is  thisP  On  reference  to 
some  Freethonght  papers — ^notably,  the  National  Reformer— 1  find  a  movement 
on  foot  amongst  the  Atheists,  vigorous  and  full  of  life,  for  the  alteration  of  the 
Land  Laws  in  our  much-loved  country.  It  is  a  movement  of  muoh  moment,  and 
likely  to  lead  to  great  results.  The  first  great  move  on  the  part  of  Oluurles 
Bradlaugh,  the  premier  in  the  matter,  is  the  calling  of  a  Oonferenoe  to  discuss 
the  whole  question.^  The^  meeting  is  to  be  attended  by  all  the  National  Secular 
Sodet^s  branches  throughout  the  empire;  representatives  of  nearly  every  Reform 
Association  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  deputations  from  banded  bodies 
of  workmen,  colliers,  etc., — such  as  the  important  band  of  Durham  miners — trade 
unionists ;  and,  in  fact,  a  most  weighty  representative  Oonferenoe  will  be  gathered 
together.  I  am,  for  manjr  reasons,  grieved  and  shocked  to  find  the  cry  for  Beform 
coming  with  su^  a  headwa  to  the  front.  Where  are  our  statesmen, — owr  dergyf 
The  terrible  crying  evils  of  our  land  system  are  coming  to  the  front  in  our  politics 
without  the  help  of  the  so-called  upper  classes ;  nay,  with  a  deadly  hatred  of 
any  disturbance  in  that  direction,  our  very  clergy  are  taking  up  arms  against 
the  popular  cry. 

"  Only  a  week  ago  I  was  spending  a  few  da3rs  with  a  farmer  near  Ohester,  and 
learned  to  my  sorrow  and  dismav  tuit  the  Dwa  and  Chapter  of  that  city,  who 
own  most  of  the  farms,  etc.,  in  the  district  wherein  my  friend  resides,  refuse  now 
— and  only  noto— to  accept  other  than  yearly  tenants  for  these  farms,  have  raised 
all  the  rents  to  an  exorbitant  pitch,  and  only  allow  the  land  to  be  sown  with 
wheat,  oats,  or  whatever  else  in  seed,  eta^  on  a  |>ersonal  inspection  hj  their 
agent.*  The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  poverty  is  prevailing  to  an  alarming 
extent :  the  workers  getting  all  the  bitter,  hard  toil ;  the  clergy,  one  may  say, 
aU  the  profits.  It  is  terribte,  heart-breaking ;  I  never  longed  so  much  for  heart- 
searching,  vivid  eloquence,  so  that  I  might  move  men  with  an  irresistible  tongue 
to  do  the  Right. 

'<  I  wonder  how  many  of  these  great  ones  of  our  England  have  seen  the  follow- 
ing lines  from  Emerson;  and  yet  what  a  lesson  is  contained  in  them! 

'Qod  said,  I  am  tired  of  kings, 
I  suffer  them  no  more; 
Up  to  my  ear  the  morning  brings 
The  outrage  of  the  poor. 

Lol  I  uncover  the  land 
Which  I  hid  of  old  time  in  the  West, 
As  the  sculptor  uncovers  the  statue 
When  he  has  wrought  his  best ; 

^  [The  Conference  was  held  at  the  St.  James's  Hall  on  February  10. 1880,  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  being  in  the  chair,  Mr.  T.  Burt,  Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  and  Mr.  Michael 
Davitt  being  among  the  speakers.    Fulljr  reported  in  the  2Vmei,  February  11, 1880.] 

*  [For  further  correspondence  on  this  subject,  see  Letter  90,  f  18  (p.  436).] 
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I  show  Oolumbia,  of  the  rooks 
Which  dip  thmr  foot  in  the  aeM, 
And  soar  to  the  air-borne  flocks 
Of  doads,  and  the  boreal  fleece. 

I  will  divide  my  ffoods ; 
Call  in  the  wretch  and  slave : 
None  shall  role  but  the  homble, 
And  none  but  toil  shall  haye.' 

Badon  Hytnn. 

''I  can  only  pray  and  hope  that  some  mighty  pen  as  yours,  if  not  yourself, 
may  be  moved  to  show  Bnglishmen  the  right  way  before  it  is  too  late. 

**I  have  the  honour  to  loaiain, 

"Your  obedient  servant." 
''John  Buskin,  Bsq.'' 

15.  ''Dbab  Sir, — ^I  have  seen  a  letter  from  you  to  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  in  which 
jrou  say '  the  only  calamity  which  I  perceive  or  dread  for  an  Bnglishman  is  his  becom- 
mg  a  rascal ;  and,  co-operation  amongst  rascals — if  it  wero  possible— would  bring  a 
curse.  Every  year  sees  ow  workmen  more  eager  to  do  had  toorkf  and  rob  their  cuitomert 
on  ihedy.  All  political  movement  among  such  animals  I  call  essentially  fermenta- 
tion and  pntrohiotion — not  co-operation.'  ^ 

"Now,  sir,  I  see,  I  think,  as  completely  and  consequently  as  positively  as  ^ou 
possibly  can,  the  truth  of  your  genml  statement — tnat  is,  that  there  is  a  wide- 
spread tendency  and  habit  of  producing  work  that  has  the  appearsnce  of  being  good 

^  [The  second  of  two  letters  written  by  Ruskin  to  Georse  Jacob  Holyoake  in 
1879-1880.  The  former  letter— printed  in  the  Chrietian  Life^  December  20,  1879, 
in  the  Coventry  Co-operative  Becora  of  January  1880,  and  in  Arrowe  of  the  Chace,  1880^ 
voL  ii  p.  109 — ^was  written,  some  time  in  August  1879,  in  acknowledgment  of  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Holyoake's  History  of  Co-o]MratUm :  it$  LUeratwre  and  iti  Advocata 
(2  vols.,  1875-1877).    The  letter  was  as  follows  :— 

"Brantwood,  CoNiaTON,  Lakgashirs. 

"Dkar  Mr.  Holtoaks, — ^I  am  not  able  to  write  you  a  pretty  letter 
to-day,  being  sadly  tired,  but  am  very  heartily  slad  to  be  remembered 
by  you.  But  it  utterly  nlences  me  that  you  shomd  waste  your  time  and 
energy  in  writing  'Histories  of  Co-operation'  anywhere  as  yet.  My  dear 
sir,  you  might  as  well  write  the  history  of  the  yellow  spot  in  an  egg — 
in  two  volumes.  Oo-operation  is  as  yet — ^in  any  true  sense— as  impossible 
as  the  ciystallisation  of  Thames  mud. 

''Ever  faithfully  yours, 

"J.  Buskin." 

The  second  letter — ^printed  in  the  Daily  Newe^  June  19, 1880,  and  in  Arrowi  of 
ihe  Chaee,  1880,  vol  iL  p.  110— was  as  follows:— 

"Brantwood,  Coniston,  Lancashirb, 
"AprU  12,  1880. 

"Drar  Mr.  Holtoaks.— I  am  very  glad  that  you  are  safe  back  in 
England,  and  am  not  a  little  grateful  for  your  kind  rof erence  to  me  while 
in  America,  and  for  your  letter  about  Sheffield  Museum.  But  let  me  pxay 
for  another  interpretation  of  my  former  letter  than  mere  Utopianism. 
The  one  calamity  which  I  perceive  or  dread  for  an  Englishman   is  his 
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when  y»t  it  ib  a  fraud:  its  reaUty  is  not  aooording  to  the  appearance.  But,  sir,  is 
the  part  that  I  have  underlined  correct  P  It  is  said  that  I^mcashire  sends  to 
India  calico  with  lime  or  paste  put  in  it  to  make  it  feel  stout :  is  that  the  work- 
man's fault  P 

^I  myself  am  a  workman  in  what  is  called  fancy  hosiery,  and  to  get  a  livinff 
have  to  make  a  great  quantity  of  work — in  some  instances  turning  very  good  wo<3 
into  rubbish,  when  yet  I  know  that  it  is  capable  of  being  made  into  very  nice  and 
serviceable  dothing ;  but  if  I  made  it  into  anything  of  the  sort  I  should  be  ruining 
my  emplover,  because  he  could  not  sell  it  at  a  profit :  something  at  four  shillings^ 
that  should  be  fourteen,  is  what  is  required — ^I  should  like  to  see  it  stopped.  How 
is  it  to  be  doneP 

''If  yon,  sir,  were  to  ask  a  merchant  in  these  goods  wh^  they  were  not  made 
better,  more  serviceable^  and  perfect,  he  would  most  certainly  tell  vou  that  the 
Oennam  are  in  our  market  with  enormous  quantities  of  these  goods  at  terribly 
low  prices,  and  that  he  has  no  market  for  goods  of  superior  quality  and  higher 
prices.  I  produced  a  great  novelty  about  six  years  ago;  it  was  a  beautiful  class 
of  goods,  and  a  vast  trade  came  on  in  them ;  and  now  those  goods  are  entirely 
run  out  in  consecjuence  of  their  bein£  made  worse,  and  still  worse,  till  they  were 
turned  into  rubbish.  Competition  did  that — 'fermentation  and  putrefaction';  but 
I  cannot  see  that  the  workman  was  to  blame :  he  was  ordered  to  do  it. 

"  Yours  most  respectfully." 

"Mb.  Rvskin." 

(No  answer  to  this  is  expected.) 

Answer  was  sent,  nevertheless;  promising  a  more  sufficient  one  in  Fors; 
which  may  be  briefly  to  the  first  question,  "  Is  the  part  underlined  correct  ?  " 
— too  sorrowfully.  Yes;  and  to  the  second  question — Is  it  the  workman's 
&ult  ? — ^that  the  workman  can  judge  of  that,  if  he  wiU,  for  himself.  Answer 
at  greater  length  will  be  given  in  next  Fon,^ 

"ORANLSiaH,  SuBBBT,  May  iethf  1880. 

16.  "  Bbvebed  Sir, — You  ask  me  how  I  came  to  be  one  of  your  pupils.  I  have 
alwajrs  been  fond  of  books,  and  in  my  reading  I  often  saw  your  name ;  but  one 
day,  when  reading  a  newspaper  account  of  a  book-sale,  I  saw  that  one  of  your 
books  fetched  £&  for  the  five  volumes :  I  was  struck  with  the  amount,  and 
thought  that  th^  must  be  worth  reading ;  I  made  up  my  mind  to  find  out  more 
about  them,  and  if  possible  to  buy  some.  The  nexfc  time  I  went  to  London  I  asked 
a  bookseller  to  show  me  some  of  your  works :  he  told  me  that  he  did  not  keep 
them.    I  got  the  same  answer  from  about  half-a-doaen  more  that  I  tried;  but 

becoming  a  rascal,  and  co-operation  among  rascals — if  it  were  possible- 
would  bring  a  curse.  Every  year  sees  our  workmen  more  eager  to  do 
bad  work  and  rob  their  customers  on  the  sly.  All  political  movement 
among  such  animals  I  (call  essentially  fermentation  and  putrefaction — 
not  co-operation. 

"Ever  aflfectionately  yours, 

"J.  RnsKiN." 

The  ''kind  reference  to  Mr.  Ruskin  while  in  America"  alludes  to  a  public  speech 
made  bv  Mr.  Holyoake  during  his  staj  in  that  country.  The  ''letter  about 
Sheffiela  Museum,"  was  one  in  high  praise  of  it,  written  by  Mr.  Holyoake  to  the 
editor  of  the  Slymdd  Indq^endmt^  in  which  paper  it  was  printed  (March  8,  1880). 
Mr.  Swan,  the  durator  of  the  Museum,  had  started  a  penny  subscription  among 
workmen,  and  Mr.  Holyoake,  who  was  addressing  the  co-operators  at  Sheffield 
at  the  timeu  collected  various  sums  for  the  fund:  see  above,  p.  390  n.] 
^  [This,  however,  was  not  done.] 
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tliiB  only  made  me  more  determined  to  get  them,  end  at  laet  I  foimd  a  bookeriier 
who  agieed  to  get  me  Fcrs, 

'^  when  I  got  it,  I  saw  that  I  oonld  get  them  from  Mr.  Allen.  I  have  done  ao; 
and  have  now  most  of  your  works. 

^'I  read  Ftfn  with  extreme  interest,  bat  it  was  a  tooffh  job  for  me,  on  aoooont 
of  the  nnmber  of  words  in  it  that  I  had  never  met  witn  before;  and  as  I  newr 
had  any  schooling  worth  mentioning,  I  was  obliged  to  look  at  my  diotionaxies 
pretty  often :  I  think  I  have  found  out  now  the  meanings  of  all  the  Bngkuk  words 
in  it. 

''I  got  more  good  and  real  knowledge  from  Fmt  than  from  all  the  books  pnt 
together  that  I  had  ever  read. 

"I  am  now  trying  to  oarry  ont  yonr  prinoi^es  in  my  business,  wfaioh  is  that 
of  a  grooer,  draper,  and  clothier;  in  fact,  mv  shop  is  supposed  by  the  Oranleigh 
people  to  contam  almost  everything  that  folks  requira 

"I  have  always  conducted  my  business  honestly:  it  is  not  so  difScnlt  to  do 
this  in  a  viUage  as  it  is  in  hunger  places.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  ik$  larger  the  Unm 
the  worse  it  iepr  the  honeet  ira£9marK    [ItaMos  mine. — J.  R.] 

''The  principal  difference  I  make  now  in  my  business,  since  I  read  Fon^  is  to 
recommend  hand-made  ^oods  instead  of  machine-made.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
most  of  my  customers  ^nll  have  the  latter.  I  don't  know  what  I  can  do  further, 
as  I  am  not  the  maker  of  the  ^oods  I  sell,  but  only  the  distributor. 

''  If  I  understand  your  teaching,  I  ought  to  keep  hand-made  goods  onXyj*  and 
those  of  the  best  quality  obtainable.  If  I  did  this,  I  oertainly  should  lose  nearly 
all  my  trade;  and  as  I  have  a  family  to  support,  I  cannot  do  so.  No;  I  shall 
stick  to  it,  and  sell  as  good  articles  as  I  can  for  the  price  paid,  and  tell  my 
customers,  as  I  always  have  done,  that  the  best  goods  are  the  cheapest. 

"  I  know  you  are  right  about  the  sin  of  usunr.  I  have  but  little  time  to-day, 
bat  I  will  write  to  you  again  some  day  about  this. 

''I  met  with  a  word  (Adsoititious)  in  'Oarlyle/  I  cannot  find  in  any  diotionaries 
that  I  can  get  at. 

''I  sent  the  minerals  off  vesterday  packed  in  a  box.f    I  am  half-afndd  now  that  . 
you  will  not  think  them  good  enough  for  the  Museum. 

''Tour  grateful  pupil, 

"Stephxn  Bowlahd. 

"JOHM  RUSKIN,  LL.D." 

*  Answered— By  no  means,  bat  to  rscommend  them  at  all  opportonitiea. 

+  A  collection  of  English  minerals  and  fossils  presented  by  Mr.  Rowland  to 
St.  George's  Museum,  out  of  which  I  have  chosen  a  series  fiom  the  Olifton  lime- 
stones for  permanent  arrangement.^ 

^  [These  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum.] 


APPENDIX   I 

MIL  FOWLER'S  REPORT  ON  THE  CONDITION 
OF  THE  CALDER^ 

Giwn  in  evidence  before  the  Ro^  Cammieeionere  at  Wake/ieldp  and  fmbttehed 
in  their  Report,  page  17  (with  some  additiane^ 

17.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  striking  ingtsnoe  than  that  afforded  hy  the 
Calder^  of  the  extent  to  which  our  riveis  have  been  defiled  bj  sewa^  and  refoee 
from  mann&ctoriei.  Its  green  banks  and  interesting  scenery'  made  it  formerly  a 
pleasant  resort  for  the  artian  and  operative  in  hours  of  leisure^  while  its  clear  and 
markling  waters  invited  the  healthful  recreations  of  boatings  Imthing,  and  fishing. 
'^In  1826  the  water  was  elear^  and  the  bottcmi  was  free  from  mod;  it  was  a 
giaveUy,  sandy  bottom^  and  I  have  frequently  myself  sent  stones  into  it  for  bovs 
to  dive  down  after ;  the  water  at  a  depth  or  seven  or  eight  feet  was  sufficiently 
dear  to  distinguish  stones  at  the  bottom ;  some  €i  the  streams  running  in^  idr 
instance  the  Alverthorpe  Beck^  at  that  time  were  full  of  fish ;  there  was  a  mat 
deal  of  ^)i  in  the  river.  I  have  frequently  seen  Iringfishers  there^  which  snows 
the  general  clearness  of  the  water  "^EMraet  from  Mr,  MUner*e  emdenee,  p.  63. 
Pike  of  all  sises,  trout  up  to  three  pounds  in  weight,  salmon  trout,  dace,  and 
bream  were  plentiful.  Even  so  lately  as  within  the  last  twenty  years,  any  one 
with  a  fly  might  in  an  afternoon  catch  a  basketful  of  chub,  each  weighinff  at  least 
two  or  three  pounds:  and  during  freshes,  with  a  east  net,  very  frequently  ninety 
or  a  hundred,  sometimes  even  a  hundred  and  €^  pounds,  ii  roach,  chub,  gudgeon, 
etc.,  were  caught  in  an  evening.  On  one  occasion,  where  the  water  was  let  off 
fiwn  a  quite  short  cutting  belonging  to  the  Calder  and  Hebble  Navigation  Com- 
pany, at  least  Ibur  hundred  and  fifty  ^unds  of  eels  were  taken ;  in  £ftct,  when- 
ever any  one  wanted  fish,  a  sackful  might  readily  be  obtained.  Nothing  of  this 
kind  has  been  known,  however,  since  the  springing  up  of  manufiBctoriee  in  the 
Vale  of  the  Calder.  Soon  after  the  TluMnies  Soap  Worlm  were  begun  near  Wake- 
field, many  stones  of  fish,  which  had  come  up  the  river  to  spawn,  were  to  be  seen 
floating  dead  unon  the  surfree.  I>uring  that  year  all  fish  forsook  this  part  of  the 
ntinam  as  regular  inhalHtants.  For  some  time  after,  however,  during  freshes,  a 
fiah  was  occasionally  to  be  seen  as  a  curiosity ;  and  so  lately  as  1868,  an  ezpeii- 
eneed  fisherman  succeeded,  on  one  of  several  persevering  trials,  in  capturing  two 
■mali  chttk  '  '^' 

At  present,  tiie  coaditien  of  the  river  is  most  disgosting.  Defiled  almost  from 
its  SGOxoe,  it  reaches  m  with  the  aecumukted  reftiae  of  Todmorden,  Hebden  Bridge, 

*  [See  above,  p.  464  n.] 

*  [Mr.  James  Towler,  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Wakefield  Hospital  and  Dis- 
pensary. The  report  is  on  pp.  17>  18  of  the  Third  Report  qf  the  OommUeimere 
appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  Beet  Meant  of  Preventing  the  PoUution  of  Rivere  (Rivere 
Aire  and  Calder,  etcX  vol.  ii.    Minutes  of  Evidence,  1867.1 

»  [See  Letter  57  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  411).] 
ZXIX.  417  ^  ^ 
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Sowerby  Bridge.  Halifiu^  EUand^  Brighonae^  Cooper  Bridge,  Holmfiiih,  Hadder»- 
field,  Mirfield,  Dewsbmy,  Earlsheaton,  Thornhill,  and  Horbury.  At  the  sospeiiBion 
bridge,  abont  a  mile  and  a  half  above  Wakefield,  it  runs  slowly,  and  in  many 
places  is  almost  stagnant.  It  has  a  bluish-black,  diriynslate  colour;  and  a  ftint, 
nauseous  smell,  which  leaves  an  extremely  unpleasant  impression  for  long  after  it 
has  been  once  thoroughly  perceived, — considerably  worse  than  that  made  by  the 
Thames  after  a  stage  on  a  penny  boat.  The  banks  and  every  twig  and  weed  in 
reach  are  coated  with  soft,  black  slime  or  mud,  which  is  stuaded  on  the  edges  of 
the  stream  with  vivid  patches  of  annelides.  Above  are  overhanging  willows ;  and 
where  the  branches  of  these  touch  the  water,  especially  in  any  quiet  pool,  large 
sheets  of  thin  bluish  or  yellowish  green  scum  collect,  undisturbed  save  by  the  rising 
to  the  surface  of  bubbles  of  foetid  gas.  Between  this  point  and  Wakefield,  the  refiiae 
of  extensive  soap  works  and  worsted  mills  enters,  causing  discoloration  for  several 
hundred  yards.  I  have,  in  &ct,  traced  large  quantities  of  soap  scum  beyond 
Portobello,  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.  Nearer  the  town,  quantities  of  refiiae 
from  larffe  dye  works  are  continually  being  discharged,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
periodical  emptying  of  spent  liquor  and  vat  sf^iments.  It  is  natewarthf  that  wkemu 
formerly  goods  were  brought  to  Wak^iM  to  be  dyed  on  aeeaunt  of  the  euperiority  ^ 
the  water  for  the  purpose,  the  trade  has  now  left  Wakefield  to  a  considerable  ejetent, 
and  the  Wakefield  manufacturers  have  themselves  to  send  away  their  finer  yoods  from 
home  to  be  dyed.  On  the  opposite  side  are  two  full  streams,  one  of  sewage,  the 
other  apparently  from  some  cotton  mills ;  and  here  it  may  be  stated  that  the  exact 
degree  to  which  influxes  of  this  kind  injure  in  difierent  cases  is  extremely  difficult 
to  estimate ;  some  manu&cturers  using  ammonia,  while  others  adhere  to  the  old- 
fiuhioned  p^'  dung  and  putrid  urine.  The  banks  on  each  side  are  here  studded 
with  granaries  and  malting  houses,  from  the  latter  of  which  is  received  that  most 
pernicious  contamination,  the  steep-liouor  of  malt  There  is  also  the  refuse  of  at 
least  one  brewhouse  and  piggery,  and  of  a  second  soap  manufitctory  drained  into 
the  river  before  it  reaches  the  outlet  of  Ings  Beck,  at  tne  drain  immediately  above 
Wakefield  Bridge.  In  this  situation,  on  any  warm  day  in  summer,  torrents  of  gas 
ma^  be  seen  rising  to  the  surfikce,  and  every  now  ana  then  large  masses  of  mud, 
which  float  for  awhile  and  then,  after  the  gas  they  contain  has  escaped  and  polluted 
the  atmosphere,  break  up  and  are  re-deposited,  or  are  at  once  carried  down  the 
river,  stinlung  and  putre^ng  in  their  course.  The  Calder  and  Hebble  Navigation 
Company  are  periodically  put  to  great  inconvenience  and  expense  in  removing  collec- 
tions of  this  kind,  the  smell  of  which  is  often  most  offensive,  and  has  more  tfim  once 
caused  serious  illness  to  the  worlonen  employed.  Abont  two  years  ago  the  mud 
had  accumulated  to  a  depth  of  five  feet,  and,  the  water  having  been  drained  off, 
at  least  two  thousand  tons  were  removed,  but  no  fish  or  living  being  of  any  kind 
was  discovered.  At  the  bridge  there  has  been  a  water-mill  for  at  least  seven  hundred 
years,  and  any  one  interested  in  the  smell  of  partially  oxidized  sewage  should  not 
omit  to  stand  over  the  spray  which  ascends  from  the  wheel.  Masses  of  solid  finsoes 
may  be  seen  at  the  grating  through  which  the  water  is  strained.  Looking  from  the 
bridge  westward,  except  in  wet  weather,  is  a  large,  open,  shallow,  almost  stagnant 
pond  of  the  most  offensive  character,  with  tracks  of  dark-coloured  mud  constantly 
exposed.  The  sewer  of  the  town  and  the  West  Riding  Asylum,  with  the  refbse 
of  the  worsted,  wooUen,  and  doth  mills,  malt-houses,  breweries,  brew-houses, 
slaughter-houses,  dye-works,  fibre  mills,  soap  mills,  and  grease  works  enters  by  the 
drain  just  below ;  its  sur&ce  covered  with  froth  of  every  conceivable  colour  and 
degree  of  filthiness,  overhung  by  willows,  in  whose  branches  are  entangled  and 
exposed  to  view  the  most  disgusting  objects.  The  scum  may  readily  be  traced  down 
the  rivor  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  last  defilement  of  moment  is  that  fitmi 
some  extensive  grease  works,  in  which  oil  of  vitriol  is  largely  employed. 

The  Ings  Beck,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  merits  a  few  particular  remarks, 
being  the  most  important  tributary  the  Calder  receives  in  this  district.  On  the 
day  I  last  examined  its  outlet,  the  smell  arising  was  most  offensive.  The  genwal 
resemblance  of  the  stream  was  rather  to  thick  soup  than  water,  and  it  had  a  dirty, 
greasy,  yellowish,  indigo-slate  colour,  where  not  coated  by  frotii,  scum,  or  floating 
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filth.  Its  bed  is  silted  to  a  considerable  extent  by  blacky  foetid  mud^  and  its  outlet 
partially  obetracted  by  two  large  ash  heaps.  It  may  be  obserred^  however,  that 
this  is  perhaps  the  omv  place  in  the  neighbourhood  at.  present  where  refuse  ashes 
have  been  tilted,  and  tnat,  though  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  river  alters  con- 
siderably according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  raising  of  the  bed  is  due  for 
the  most  part  to  matters  washed  down  from  a  higher  source.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  misceUaneously  constituted  sediment  dredged  by  the  Calder  and  Hebble 
Navigation  Company  near  the  Wakefield  dam,  and  with  the  shoal  at  Lupset  pond 
above  Wakefield ;  an  accumulation  of  ashes  and  dye-woods  having  risen  in  the  latter 
situation  during  the  last  &7e  or  six  years.  Wallang  up  the  bank  of  the  beck,  one 
may  form  a  fiur  idea  of  the  kind  of  contamination  received.  Besides  dead  dogs, 
tin  kettles,  broken  pots,  old  pans,  boots,  hats,  etc.,  we  find  house-sinks  and  surface 
drains,  public-house  refuse  and  fiictors'  privies  flowing  in  unscrupulously.  Myriads 
of  annelides  in  the  mud  upon  the  banlcs  subsist  on  the  impurities ;  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  warm  sewer  being,  in  fact,  for  some  distance  entirely  concealed 
by  sheets  of  moving  pink.  A  railway  waggon-maker's  establishment  was  a  little 
while  ago  an  artificial  manure  fiictory,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  general 
pollution. 

At  the  bottom  of  Thomhill  Street  are  two  strong  foul  streams,  one  of  sewage, 
the  other,  on  the  day  I  visited  it,  discharging  deep  indifo-coloured  stuff.  Im- 
mediately above  this  the  beck,  though  receiving  muadv  renise  from  some  cement 
works,  was  purple  coloured,  and  where  the  branches  of  overhanging  shrubs  dipped 
beneath  its  surnce,  a  polychrome  froth  and  scum  collected.  A  few  hundred  yards 
higher,  havizig  passed  the  place  of  entrance  of  the  purple  dye,  the  stream  regained 
nearly  its  original  dirty  indigo  appearance.  Near  the  Low  Hill  bridge  was  a  fistU 
of  hot  mauve  refuse,  with  several  yards  of  rainbow-^soloured  scum.  Where  the 
water  could  be  seen,  in  one  light  it  would  have  a  bluish  tint,  in  another  a  dir^ 
yellowish ;  and  the  mud  was  deep  and  flocculent.  Nearer  Chald  Lane  there  was 
an  extremely  filthy  ditch,  covered  with  scum,  and  loaded  with  the  privy  and  house 
refose  of  a  large  number  of  cottages  and  low  lod^g-housee ;  and  a  little  higher 
two  large  streams  of  thick  purple  dve  refuse.  .Move  the  dam  in  this  situation 
enter  the  waste  of  a  dye-works  and  snoddy  mill,  wiUi  the  filthy  privy  and  sur&oe 
drains  of  Salt  Pie  Alley.  The  water  here  is  the  colour  of  the  contents  of  a  slop- 
pail,  is  almost  stagnant,  coated  in  patches  of  several  yards  with  scum,  and  is  m 
other  respects  very  offensive.  At  Brooksbank  a  kind  of  long  oblong  pond  is 
fisrmed,  two  sides  of  which  are  of  thick  mud,  one  exposing  the  privy  refuse  and 
excrements  in  three  drains  from  the  neighbouring  cottages  and  lodging-houses; 
and  about  here  does  or  did  recently  enter  the  fluwings  of  the  cesspools  from  the 
prison  with  its  sixteen  hundred  inmates,  and  the  refuse  of  the  chemicalB  used  in 
€he  annual  manufiu^ure,  dyeing,  and  bleaching  of  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  of  matting.  Balne  fiieck  also  enters  at  this  point.  Going  upwards  we  find 
the  Westgate  &ck  receiving  the  fouled  water  and  other  refuse  of  two  large  worsted 
mills,  of  surftce  drains,  of  piggeries,  and  of  privies ;  then  muddy  water,  apparently 
from  some  brick-yards,  and  not  waste  from  a  laige  woollen  mill.  Immediately 
above  healthy  green  conferva  beffan  to  show  themMlves ;  long  grass  floats  on  the 
surfiMse ;  shrubs  grow  upon  the  banks ;  and  if  a  brown  scum  collects  where  the 
branches  touch  the  surnce,  it  has  altogether  a  less  disgusting  character.  Fairly 
out  in  the  country  the  water  is  bright  and  clear,  and  boys  baue  in  it  in  summer 
when  deep  enough. 

Balne  Beck  is  on  the  whole  as  yet  tolerably  clean,  the  sides  only  being  lined 
with  mud  patched  with  red,  and  the  stones  at  the  bottom  coated  with  long  trails 
of  green  conferva.  The  principal  impurities  are  from  a  soap-works,  a  oou-mine, 
a  sldnHpreparing  shed,  and  a  brick-field.  The  Yorkshire  Fibre  Company  did  a 
short  tune  since  drain  a  large  quantity  of  poisonous  matter  into  the  beck,  but  is 
at  wrasent  restrained  by  an  injunction. 

The  Water  Compan/s  works  are  situated  about  two  and  a  half  miles  below 
Wak^eld  Bridge,  and  conseouently  receive  the  water  in  an  extremely  unfiivour- 
able  condition.    It  has  received  the  unchecked  and  accumulating  filth  and  pollution 
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of  400^000  inhabitmnts  (number  now  much  mater),  and  their  mannfactures,  to 
which  Wakefield  itelf,  with  its  20^000  inhabitants,  has  contributed.  The  large 
live-stock  market  also,  with  its  average  sale  of  800  beasts  and  6000  sheepj  has  added 
a  grave  pollution.  As  if  to  show  how  completely  we  acquiesce  in  the  abandoned 
corruption  of  the  stream,  the  putrefying  carcsseo  of  animals— not  only  of  dogs 
and  cats,  but  of  pigs,  sheep,  and  calves— are  allowed  to  drift  along  with  their  sur- 
feiting smell,  until  stopped  of  themselves  at  Stanley  Ferry. 

On  stirring  up  the  mud  from  the  bottom,  a  Winchester  quart  of  gaa  was  readily 
collected  by  means  of  an  inverted  funnel,  and  was  found,  on  examination,  to  con- 
sist chiefly  of  carbonic  acid,  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogenj 
and  free  nitrogen. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  accurately  the  effect  of  nuisances  of  this  kind  on  the 
public  health.  Two  years  and  a  half  ago,  whilst  the  waterworks  were  undergoing 
improvement,  and  for  some  months  the  supply  to  the  town  was  merely  pumped 
up  from  the  river  into  the  mains  without  nitration,  the  actual  mortality  did  not 
appear  directly  to  increase.  This,  however,  may  be  explained  by  the  foct  that  a 
peculiar  atmospheric  condition  is  necesssry  in  order  to  develop  fully  the  death- 
bearing  properties  of  impure  water;  and  it  mav  be  added  that,  ss  it  was,  and  as 
I  had  occasion  to  represent  to  the  Local  Board  at  that  time,  there  was  a  greater 
amount  of  diarrhoBa,  continued  fever,  erysipelas,  diffuse  abscess,  and  of  cutaneous 
and  subcuteneous  cellular  inflammation;  while  the  inflammation  generally  was 
peculiarly  liable  to  take  on  the  erysipelatous  form  and  become  unmanageable,  and 
the  convalescence  from  various  diseases  to  be  unwontedly  interrupted  and  prolonged* 
Possibly  this,  and  even  an  increased  death-rate,  had  it  oconrrea,  might  nave  been 
explained  in  part  by  other  causes ;  but  I  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  bad 
water  as  a  beverage,  and  the  taint  which  it  communicates  to  the  atmosphere,  bear 
a  most  important  part  both  in  causing  actual  disease  and  in  weakening  the  power 
of  the  constitation  to  bear  up  against  disease,  and  so  shorten  lifo  in  that  way. 
Greatly  improved  houses  have  been  built  for  the  artican  class  during  the  leat  few 
years ;  greater  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  ventilation  of  mills  and  workshops ; 
the  agitation  for  a  people's  park  indicates  how  wideawake  the  popolatioa  is  to 
the  benefit  of  fr^Bsh  air ;  waffes  have  increased  ;  the  character  of  the  rood  consunsed 
is  more  closely  inspected ;  uie  drainage  is  more  efficient ;  many  open  sewers  have 
been  closed ;  bad  wells  have  been  stopped ;  but  both  the  death-rate  and  the  amount 
of  disease  have  increased  ;  the  former  reaching  so  high  as  27*4  per  thooaand  in 
the  present  year.  The  whole  of  the  excess  in  this  mortality  is  due  to  preventable 
disease,  which  includes  diarrhoea,  cholera,  and  typhoid,  the  poison  of  which  may 
unquestionably  and  has  frequentlv  been  known  to  be  conveyed  through  water. 
An  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  constitational  vigour  has  at  the  same  time 
diminished,  is  found  in  the  fiict  that  less  than  twenty  years  ago  to  blister,  Ueed^ 
and  purge  was  the  routine  of  the  physicians'  practice  at  the  dispensary,  while  cod* 
liver  oil  and  quinine  were  unknown.  This  mode  of  treatment,  if  it  did  not  cure, 
certainly  did  not  kill ;  for  the  patiente  did  well  under  it,  having  strength  to  bear 
up  against  and  conquer  both  disease  and  treatment.  Now,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  our  patients  would  sink  under  the  depletory  measures 
of  bygone  days ;  and  during  last  year,  in  a  practice  of  only  2700  patient^  it  was 
found  necessary  to  prescribe  no  less  than  twenty-three  gallons  of  cod-liver  oil> 
and  sixty-four  ounces  of  quinine,  to  say  nothing  of  nourishment  and  stimnlantk 
An  atmosphere  saturated  with  smoke,  and  shutting  out  instead  of  conveying  the 
light  of  the  sun,  sedentary  habito,  dense  population,  and  unhealthy  pursuite,  have 
doubtless  shared  in  bringmg  about  this  general  lowness  of  constitution  ;  but  the 
heakhy  textural  drainage  and  repair  of  the  body,  and  consequently  the  perfect 
activity  of  ite  functions,  can  scarcely  teke  pkce  if,  instead  of  pure  water,  it  be 
supplied  with  a  compound  with  which  it  is  not  organiaed  to  operate. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  respecting  the  moral  contamination  of  material  filthineesy 
since  that  is  out  of  my  province.  But  surely  drunkenness  and  vice,  and  other 
forms  of  intellectual  insensibility,  are  fostered,  if  not  originated,  by  mental  despair 
and  disappointment;  the  things  which  should,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  natuze. 
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be  pleasing  and  reireehing  to  the  mind^  having  ceased  to  be  so.  At  least  we  are 
taught  that  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  the  river  which  proceeds  from  the  throne 
of  uod  is  clear  as  crystal^  giving  birth  on  either  side  to  tlie  tree  of  life  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations  ;  whereas 

''Upon  the  banks  a  scurf. 
From  the  foul  stream  condensed,  encrusting  hangs. 
That  holds  sharp  combat  with  the  sight  and  smell/' 

freighted  by  devils,  in  the  dingy  regions  of  the  damned. 

(Signed)         Jaueb  Fowlkl 

Wakbrbud,  15^A  October,  1866. 

(The  Commissioners  at  tliis  time  said  the  river  had  received  the  utmost  amount 
of  contamination  of  which  a  river  was  capable, — ^but  it  is  much  worse  now.) 
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18.  The  business  of  mining  is  put  in  this  subordinate  class  [p.  410],  be- 
cause there  is  abready  more  metal  of  all  sorts  than  we  want  in  the  world, 
if  it  be  used  prudently ;  and  the  effect  of  this  surplus  is  even  now  to  make 
mining,  on  the  whole,  always  a  loss.  I  did  not  know  that  this  law  extended 
even  to  recent  gold-workings.  The  following  extract  from  the  Athenantm 
of  April  8  of  this  year  is,  I  suppose,  trustworthy : — 

A  History  qf  the  Preciou*  Metak  from  the  EarUeH  Ttmee  to  the  Preeeat. 
By  Alexander  Del  Mar,  M.E.     (Bell  and  Sons.) 

It  is  not  often  that  a  volume  which  deals  with  such  a  subject  as  that  which 
Mr.  Del  Mar  has  written  on  can  be  considered  interesting  bv  the  general  reader. 
Yet  in  the  present  instance  this  really  might  be  the  case  it  the  reader  were  to 
occupy  himself  with  those  chapters  in  this  work  which  deal  with  mining  for  the 
precious  metals  in  America.  A  residence  of  some  years  in  California  has  given 
Mr.  Del  Mar  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  manner  in  which  mining  is  con- 
ducted, and  the  history  of  that  industry  there  from  the  commencement.  This 
knowledge  also  has  enabled  him  to  describe  with  the  vividness  derived  from  actual 
knowledge  the  operations  of  the  Spaniards  in  Central  America  while  searching  for 
gold  from  the  fifteenth  century  onwards.  The  picture  Mr.  Del  Mar  draws  of  the 
results  of  the  auri  eaera  fames  which  consumed  Doth  earlier  and  later  seekers  after 
wealth  is  indeed  terrible.  Empires  were  overthrown,  and  their  industrious  and 
docile  populations  were  swept  away  in  numbers  almost  beyond  belief,  or  ground 
down  by  every  suffering  which  avarice,  cruelty,  and  sensuality  could  inflict.  The 
ultimate  utter  exhaustion  both  of  conquerors  and  conquered  marks  the  period 
reaching  for  into  the  eighteenth  century,  when  forced  labour  was  employed.  The 
statement  that  ''the  Indies  had  become  'a  sort  of  money'"  ^.  63),  expresses 
perhaps  as  forcibly  as  possible  what  the  fote  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Southern 
America  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Spaniard.  And  if,  during  the  comparatively 
short  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  &mous  discovery  of  gold  at  Mill  Race  in 
California,  the  reckless  consumption  of  life  has  not  been  associated  with  the  utter 
brutality  which  marked  the  conduct  of  the  followers  of  Cortes  and  Pisarro,  the 
economic  results  are  scarcely  more  satisfoctory.  Mr.  Del  Mar  calculates  that  the 
outlay  on  miuinff  far  outweighs  the  proceeds;  he  estimates  that  the  £90,000,000 
of  gold  produced  in  California  fit>m  1848  to  1856  inclusive  ''cost  in  labour  alone 
some  £450,000,000,  or  five  times  its  mint  value"  (p.  263.)  Nor  is  this  eetunate 
of  the  net  nroduct  even  of  the  ^'Comstock  Lode"  more  fovourable  to  the  owners 
(p.  266).  Here  also  the  total  cost  is  placed  at  five  times  the  return.  Beyond  this 
the  mining  country  is  devastated.  Destruction  of  timbw,  consequent  injury  to 
climate,  ruin  to  fertile  land  by  hydraulic  mining,  are  but  a  part  of  the  ii^ury. 
The  scale  on  which  operations  are  carried  on  may  be  judged  from  the  foot  that 
the  aggregate  length  of  the  "  mining  ditches,"  or  aqueducts,  employed  in  bringing 
water  to  the  mines,  is  put  down  as  6585  miles  in  California  in  1879  (p.  290> 
These  works  are  maintained  at  much  cost  The  reader  will  ask,  ''How  can  Boat 
an  industry  continue?  The  country  is  desolated,  the  majority  of  those  employed 
lose.  Why  is  all  this  labour  thus  misapplied?"  The  answer  is.  The  spirit  of 
gambling  and  the  chance  of  a  lucky  hit  lure  the  venturers  on.  The  muhtede 
forget  tjse  misfortunes  of  the  many,  while  they  hope  to  be  numbered  among  the 
fortunate  few. 
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LOST   JEWELS! 

1.  I  AM  putting  my  house  in  order;  and  would  fain  put 
my  past  work  in  order  too,  if  I  could.  Some  guidance, 
at  least,  may  be  given  to  the  readers  of  Pors — or  to  its 
partial  readers — in  their  choice  of  this  or  that  number. 
To  this  end  I  have  now  given  each  monthly  part  its  own 
name,  indicative  of  its  special  subject.^  The  connection  of 
all  these  subjects,  and  of  the  book  itself  with  my  other 
books,  may  perhaps  begin  to  show  itself  in  this  letter. 

The  first  principle  of  my  political  economy  will  be 
found  again  and  again  reiterated  in  all  the  said  books,' — 
that  the  material  wealth  of  any  country  is  the  portion 
of  its  possessions  which  feeds  and  educates  good  men  and 
women  in  it;  the  connected  principle  of  national  policy 
being  that  the  strength  and  power  of  a  country  depends 
absolutely  on  the  quantity  of  good  men  and  women  in  the 
territory  of  it,  and  not  at  all  on  the  extent  of  the  territory 
— still  less  on  the  nmnber  of  vile  or  stupid  inhabitants/  A 
good  crew  in  a  good  ship,  however  small,  is  a  power;  but 
a  bad  crew  in  the  biggest  ship — ^none, — and  the  best  crew 


Note  in  Vol.  XXVII.  d.  xci.] 

•  'i  Lad,  §  77  (Vol.  XVIL  pp.  104-105).] 

Wild,  Olive,  S  114  (VoL  rVIIL  p.  479),  and  Quern 
of  the  Air,  f  121  (VoL  XIX.  p.  401).  The  illustration  of  a  ship's  crew  was  a  favoarite 
one  with  Raskin  in  his  eoonomio  writings:  compare,  for  instance,  Vol.  XVH. 
p.  372 ;  Vol.  XXVm  p.  127 ;  and  above,  p.  20.] 
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in  a  ship  cut  in  half  by  a  collision  in  a  hurry,  not  much 
the  better  for  their  numbers. 

Following  out  these  two  principles,  I  have  farther,  and 
always,  taught  that,  briefly,  the  wealth  of  a  country  is  in 
its  good  men  and  women,  and  in  nothing  else:  that  the 
riches  of  England  are  good  Englishmen ;  of  Scotland,  good 
Scotchmen;  of  Ireland,  good  Irishmen.  This  is  first,  and 
more  or  less  eloquently,  stated  in  the  close  of  the  chapter 
called  the  Veins  of  Wealth,  of  Unto  this  Last:  and  is 
scientifically,  and  in  sifted  terms,  explained  and  enforced  in 
Munera  Pulveris.  I  have  a  word  or  two  yet  to  add  to 
what  I  have  written,  which  I  will  try  to  keep  very  plain 
and  unfigurative. 

2.  It  is  taught,  with  all  the  faculty  I  am  possessed  of, 
in  Sesame  and  Lilies^^  that  in  a  state  of  society  in  which 
men  and  women  are  as  good  as  they  can  be  (under  mortal 
limitation),  the  women  will  be  the  guiding  and  purifying 
power.  In  savage  and  embryo  countries,  they  are  openly 
oppressed,  as  animals  of  burden;  in  corrupted  and  fallen 
countries,  more  secretly  and  terribly.  I  am  not  carefid 
concerning  the  oppression  which  they  are  able  to  announce 
themselves,  forming  anti-feminine-slavery  collies  and  insti* 
tutes,  etc.;  but  of  the  oppression  which  they  cannot  resist, 
ending  in  their  destruction,  I  am  careful  exceedingly. 

The  merely  calculable  phenomena  of  economy  are  in- 
deed supposed  at  present  to  indicate  a  glut  of  them;  but 
our  economists  do  not  appear  ever  to  ask  themselves  of 
what  quoMy  the  glut  is,  or,  at  all  events,  in  what  quality 
it  would  be  wisest  to  restrict  the  supply,  and  in  what 
quality,  educated  according  to  the  laws  of  God,  the  supply 
is  at  present  restricted. 

I  think  the  experience  of  most  thoughtful  persons  will 
confirm  me  in  saying  that  extremely  good  girls  (good 
children,  broadly,  but  especially  girls),  usually  die  young. 
The  pathos  of   their  deaths    is   constantly  used  in  poetry 

'  [See  Lecture  K,  ''Of  Queens'  Gardeiu"  (Vol.  XVm).] 
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And  novels;  but  the  power  of  the  fiction  rests,  I  suppose, 
on  the  £ftct  that  most  persons  of  affectionate  temper  have 
lost  their  own  May  Queens  or  little  Nells  ^  in  their  time. 
For  my  own  part  of  grief,  I  have  known  a  little  Nell 
die,  and  a  May  Queen  die,  and  a  queen  of  May,  and  of 
December  also,  die ; — all  of  them,*  in  economists'  language, 
''as  good  as  gold,''  and  in  Christian  language,  ''only  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  crowned  with  glory  and 
honour."*  And  I  could  count  the  like  among  my  best^ 
loved  friends,  with  a  rosary  of  tears. 

8.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  God  takes  care,  under  pre* 
sent  circumstances,  to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  check,  the 
glut  of  that  kind  of  girls.  Seems^  I  say,  and  say  with 
caution — ^for  perhaps  it  is  not  entirely  in  His  good  pleasure 
that  these  things  are  so.  But,  they  being  so,  the  question 
becomes  therefore  yet  more  imperative — how  far  a  country 
paying  this  enforced  tax  of  its  good  girls  annually  to 
heaven  is  wise  in  taking  little  account  of  the  number  it 
has  left?  For  observe  that,  just  beneath  these  girls  of 
heaven's  own,  come  another  kind,  who  are  just  earUily 
enough  to  be  allowed  to  stay  with  us;  but  who  get  put 
out  of  the  way  into  convents,  or  made  mere  sick-nurses 
of,  or  take  to  mending  the  irremediable,— (I've  never  got 
over  the  loss  to  me,  for  St.  George's  work,  of  one  of  the 
sort).  Still,  the  nuns  are  always  happy  themselves ;  and 
the  nurses  do  a  quantity  of  good  that  may  be  thought  of 
as  infinite  in  its  own  way;  and  there's  a  chance  of  their 
being  forced  to  marry  a  King  of  the  Lombards  and  be- 
coming Queen  Theodolindas '  and  the  like:  pass  these,  and 
we  come  to  a  kind  of  girl,  just  as  good,  but  with  less  strong 

^  [On  the  death  of  little  Nell,  in  the  Old  OwruMy  Shop,  see  Fiction,  Fair  and 
Fwl,  i  11  n.] 

*  [Pialms  Tiii.  5;  Hebrews  ii.  7,  0.] 

'  [Theodolinda,  a  Bavarian  princess,  whose  adventures  ended  in  a  marriage 
with  Aatharis,  £ing  of  the  Lombards,  at  Verona.  ''At  the  end  of  one  year  it 
was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Aatharis  (a.d.  590^  bnt  the  virtues  of  Theodolinda 
had  endeared  her  to  the  nation,  and  she  was  permitted  to  bestow,  with  her  hand, 
the  soeptre  of  the  Italian  kingdom"  (Qibbon,  ch.  xlv.).  See,  for  another  referenoe 
to  her,  Vol.  XX  p.  368.] 
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will* — ^who  is  more  or  less  spoilable  and  mis-manageable: 
and  these  are  almost  sure  to  come  to  grief,  by  the  £Etults 
of  others,  or  merely  by  the  general  fashions  and  chances  of 
the  world.  In  romance,  for  instance,  Juliet — ^Lucy  Ashton 
— ^Amy  Robsart^  In  my  own  experience,  I  knew  one  of 
these  killed  merely  by  a'  little  piece  of  foolish  pride— the 
exactly  opposite  fault  to  Juliet's,  t  She  was  the  niece  of 
a  most  trusted  friend  of  my  father's,  also  a  much  trusted 
friend  of  mine  in  the  earliest  Heme  Hill  days  of  my 
Cock  Robin-hood;^  when  I  used  to  transmute  his  name, 
Mr.  Dowie,  into  ''Mr.  Good-do,"  not  being  otherwise  dear 
about  its  pronunciation.  His  niece  was  an  old  sea-cap- 
tain's only  daughter,  motherless,  and  may  have  been  about 
twenty  years  old  when  I  was  twelve.  She  was  certainly 
the  most  beautiful  girl  of  the  pure  English-Greek  |  type  I 
ever  saw,  or  ever  am  likely  to  see  of  any  type  whatever. 
I've  only  since  seen  one  who  could  match  her,  but  she 
was  Norman-English.  My  mother  was  her  only  confidante 
in  her  love  affairs:  consisting  mostly  in  gentle  refusals — 
not  because  she  despised  people,  or  was  difficult  to  please, 
but  wanted  simply  to  stay  with  her  father;  and  did  so 
serenely,  modestly,  and  with  avoidance  of  all  pain  she 
could  spare  her  lovers,  dismissing  quickly  and  firmly,  never 
tempting  or  playing  with  them. 

*  Or,  it  may  be,  stronger  animal  passioD, — a  greater  inferiority. 

t  Juliet,  being  a  girl  of  a  noble  Veronese  house,  had  no  business  to 
fiill  in  love  at  first  sight  with  anybody.  It  is  her  humility  that  is  the 
death  of  her;  and  Imogen  would  have  died  in  the  same  way,  but  for  her 
helpful  brothers.'    Of  Desdemona,  see  Fori  for  November  1877.^ 

X  By  the  English-Ghreek  type,  I  mean  the  features  of  the  statue  of 
Psyche  at  Naples,  with  finely-pencilled  dark  brows,  rather  dark  hair,  and 
bright  pure  colour.  I  never  forget  beautiful  fiioes,  nor  confuse  their  orders 
of  dignity,  so  that  I  am  quite  sure  of  the  statement  in  the  text. 

^  [On  the  death  of  Juliet,  see  Sesarne  and  Lilies,  I  57  (Vol.  XVm.  p.  113);  on 
the  tragic  note  in  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor  and  Kenilworth,  see  Fidion,  Fair  and 
Foul,  i  26.] 

*  [Compare  Letter  64  (Vol.  XXYIIL  p.  345),  where  Buskin  speaks  of  his 
((Ckwk-Bobinson-Orusoe  sort  of  life."] 

*  [For  other  references  to  the  ohanoter  of  Imogen,  in  OffmbeUm^  see  Vol.  XvilL 
p.  113,  and  Fleoiwrei  of  England^  f  35.] 

«  [Letter  83,  f  9  (above,  p.  266).] 
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At  last,  wheD  she  was  some  five  or  six  and  twenty,  came 
one  whom  she  had  no  mind  to  dismiss ;  and  suddenly  finding 
henelf  caught,  she  drew  up  like  a  hart  at  bay.  The  youth, 
imluckily  for  him,  dared  not  push  his  advantage,  lest  he 
should  be  sent  away  like  the  rest;  and  would  not  speak, — 
partly  could  not,  loving  her  better  than  the  rest,  and  struck 
dumb,  as  an  honest  and  modest  English  lover  is  apt  to  be, 
when  he  was  near  her;  so  that  she  fancied  he  did  not  care 
for  her.  At  last,  she  came  to  my  mother  to  ask  what  she 
should  do.  My  mother  said,  '*  Go  away  for  a  while, — ^if  he 
cares  for  you,  he  will  follow  you ;  if  not,  there's  no  harm 
done.** 

But  she  dared  not  put  it  to  the  touch,^  thus,  but  lingered 
on,  where  she  could  sometimes  see  him, — and  yet,  in  her 
girFs  pride,  lest  he  should  find  out  she  liked  him,  treated 
him  worse  than  she  had  anybody  ever  before.  Of  course 
this  piece  of  wisdom  soon  brought  matters  to  an  end.  The 
youth  gave  up  all  j^hope,  went  away,  and,  in  a  month  or 
two  after,  died  of  the  then  current  plague,  cholera:  upon 
which  his  sister — I  do  not  know  whether  in  wrath  or  folly 
— ^told  his  mistress  the  whole  matter,  and  showed  her  what 
she  had  done.  The  poor  girl  went  on  quietly  taking  care 
of  her  father,  till  his  death,  which  soon  followed;  then, 
with  some  kindly  woman-companion,  went  to  travel. 

Some  five  or  six  years  afterwards,  my  father  and  mother 
and  I  were  going  up  to  Chamouni,  by  the  old  char-road 
under  the  Cascade  de  Chede.^  There  used  to  be  an  idiot 
beggar-girl,  who  always  walked  up  beside  the  chars,  not 
ugly  or  cretinous,  but  inarticulate  and  wild-eyed,  moaning 
a  little  at  intervals.  She  came  to  be,  in  time,  year  after 
year,  a  part  of  the  scene,  which  one  would  even  have  been 
sorry  to  have  lost.  As  we  drew  near  the  top  of  the  long 
hill,  and  this  girl  had  just  ceased  following,  a  lady  got  out 
of  a  char  at  some  little  distance  behind,  and  ran  up  to 
ours,  holding  out  her  hands. 

*  ^  [See  the  song  ^PU  never  love  thee  more"  of  James  Graham,  Marquis  of 

Montrose.]  

*  [For  this  old  road,  see  VoL  VH.  p.  107  n.,  and  compare  Vol.  TTT.  p.  640  n.] 
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We  none  of  us  knew  her.  There  wtt  something  hi  the 
eyes  like  the  wild  look  of  the  other's ;  the  fMe  was  wrinkled, 
and  a  little  hard  in  expression — ^Alpine,  now,  in  its  beauty. 
<<  Don't  you  know  Sybilla?"  said  she.  My  mother  made 
her  as  happy  as  she  could  for  a  week  at  Chamouni/ — I  am 
not  sure  if  they  ever  met  again:  the  girl  wandered  about 
wistfully  a  year  or  two  longer,  then  died  of  rapid  decline. 

4.  I  have  told  this  story  in  order  to  draw  two  pieces  of 
general  moral  from  it,  which  may  perhaps  be  more  useftil 
tiian  if  they  were  gathered  from  fable. 

First,  a  girl's  proper  confidant  is  her  father.  If  there  is 
any  break  whatever  in  her  trust  in  him,  from  her  in&ncy 
to  her  marriage,  thete  is  wrong  somewhere,---often  on  his 
part,  but  most  likely  it  is  on  hersi  by  getting  into  the 
habit  of  talking  with  her  girl-Mends  about  what  they  have 
no  business  with,  and  her  father  much.  What  she  is  not 
inclined  to  tell  her  father,  should  be  told  to  no  one;  and, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  not  thought  of  by  herself. 

And  I  believe  that  few  fathers,  however  wrong-headed 
or  hard-hearted,  would  fail  of  answering  the  habitual  and 
patient  confidence  of  their  child  with  true  care  fbr  her.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  father  deserves^  nor  can  he  entirely  and 
beautiAilly  win,  his  daughter's  confidence,  unless  he  loves  her 
better  than  he  does  himself,  which  is  not  always  the  case. 
But  again  here,  the  fault  may  not  be  all  on  papa's  side 

In  the  instance  before  us,  the  relations  between  the 
motherless  daughter  and  her  old  sea-captain  father  were 
entirely  beautiful,  but  hot  rational  enough.  He  ought  to 
have  known,  and  taught  his  pretty  Sybilla,  that  she  had 
other  duties  in  the  world  than  those  immediately  near  his 
own  arm-chair;  and  she,  if  resolved  not  to  marry  while  he 
needed  her,  should  have  taken  more  care  of  her  own  heart, 
and  followed  my  mother's  wise  counsel  at  once. 

5.  In  the  second  place,  when  a  youth  is  fully  in  love 
with   a  girl,   and  feels  that  he  is  wise  in  loving  her,  he 

^  [For  a  reference  to  this  meeting:  at  Ohamouni  (in  1849X  see  Pndmta^  iL 
{  223;  and  for  another  reference  to  Miss  Dowie'a  death,  ibid,^  L  §  SdO.] 
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should  at  once  tell  her  so  plainly,  and  take  his  chance 
bravely,  with  other  suitors.  No  lover  should  have  the  inso- 
lence to  think  of  being  accepted  at  once,  nor  should  any 
girl  have  the  cruelty  to  refuse  at  once;  without  sevese 
reasons.  If  she  simply  doesn't  like  him,  she  may  send  him 
away  for  seven  years  or  so — he  vowing  to  live  on  cresses, 
and  wear  sackdoth  meanwhile,  or  the  like  penance:  if  she 
likes  him  a  little,  or  thinks  she  might  come  to  like  him  in 
time,  she  may  let  him  stay  near  her,  putting  him  always 
on  sharp  trial  to  see  what  stuff  he  is  made  of,  and  requiring, 
figuratively,  as  many  lion-skins  or  giants'  heads  as  she  thinks 
herself  worth.  The  whole  meaning  and  power  of  true 
courtship  is  Probation;  and  it  oughtn't  to  be  shorter  than 
three  years  at  least, — seven  is,  to  my  own  mind,  the  ortho- 
dox time.  And  these  relations  between  the  young  people 
should  be  openly  and  simply  known,  not  to  their  friends 
only,  but  to  everybody  who  has  the  least  interest  in  them: 
and  a  girl  worth  anything  ought  to  have  always  half-a-dozen 
or  so  of  suitors  under  vow  for  her. 

There  are  no  words  strong  enough  to  express  the  general 
danger  and  degradation  of  the  manners  of  mob-courtship, 
as  distinct  from  these,  which  have  become  the  fashion, — 
almost  the  law, — in  modem  times:  when  in  a  miserable 
confusion  of  candlelight,  moonlight,  and  limelight — and  any- 
thing but  daylight, — ^in  indecently  attractive  and  insanefy 
expensive  dresses,  in  snatched  moments,  in  hidden  comers, 
in  accidental  impulses  and  dismal  ignorances,  young  people 
smirk  and  ogle  and  whisper  and  whimper  and  sneak  imd 
stumble  and  flutter  and  fiunUe  and  blunder  into  what  they 
call  Love;— expect  to  get  whatever  they  like  the  moment 
they  fancy  it,  and  are  continually  in  the  danger  of  losing 
all  the  honour  of  life  fw  a  folly,  and  all  the  joy  of  it  by 
an  accident. 

6.  Passing  down  now  from  the  class  of  good  girls  who 
have  the  power,  if  they  had  the  wisdom,  to  regulate  their 
lives  instead  of  losing  them,  to  the  less  fortunate  classes, 
equally  good — (often,  weighing  their  adversity  in  true  balance. 
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it  might  be  conjectured,  better) — ^who  have  little  power  of 
ruling,  and  every  provocation  to  misruling  their  fates:  who 
have,  from  their  births,  much  against  them,  few  to  help, 
and,  virtually,  none  to  guide, — how  are  we  to  count  the 
annual  loss  of  its  girl-wealth  to  the  British  nation  in  these  ? 
Loss,  and  probably  worse ;  for  if  there  be  fire  and  genius  in 
these  neglected  ones,  and  they  chance  to  have  beauty  also, 
they  are  apt  to  become  to  us  long-running,  heavy  burdening, 
incalculable  compound  interest  of  perdition.  God  save  them, 
and  all  of  us,  at  last  1 

But,  merely  taking  the  pocket-book  red-lined  balance  of 
the  matter,  what,  in  mere  cash  and  curricle,^  do  these  bright 
reverses  of  their  best  human  treasures  cost  the  economical 
British  race,  or  the  cheerful  French?  That  account  you 
would  do  well  to  cast,  looking  down  from  its  Highgate' 
upon  you,r  own  mother — (of  especially  these  sort  of  chil- 
dren?) city;  or,  in  Paris,  from  the  hill  named,  from  the 
crowd  of  its  Christian  mart3rrs,  Mont  Martre,  upon  the  island 
in  Seine  named  "  of  our  Lady " — ^the  He  Notre  Dame ;  or, 
from  top  of  Ingleborough,^  on  all  the  south  and  east  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  black  with  the  fume  of  their 
fever-fretted  cities,  rolling  itself  along  the  dales,  mixed  with 
the  torrent  mists.  Do  this  piece  of  statistic  and  arithmetic 
there^  taking  due  note  that  each  of  these  great  and  little 
Babylons,  if  even  on  the  creditor  side  you  may  set  it  down 
for  so  much  (dubitable)  value  of  produce  in  dynamite  and 
bayonet,  in  vitriol,  brass,  and  iron, — ^yet  on  the  debtor  side 
has  to  account  for  annual  deficit  mdubitable! — ^the  casting 
away  of  things  precious,  the  profSanation  of  things  pure,  the 
pain  of  things  capable  of  happiness — ^to  what  sum  ? 

7.  I  have  told  you  a  true  story  of  the  sorrow  and  death 
of  a  maid  whom  all  who  knew  her  delighted  m.     I  want 

^  [Buskin  here  seems  to  use  the  word  ''ourriole"  (cwnrtcutmi^  oourse)  in  the 
sense  of  currency.] 

>  [Ruskin  had  doubtless  here  in  mind  Oarlyle's  description  of  Coleridge  "on 
the  brow  of  Highgate  Hill,  looking  down  on  London  and  its  smoke-tumolt  * 
{Life  of  John  Sterling,  part  i  ch.  viii!).l 

s  [See  the  title  of  the  first  Letter  in  Fan.] 
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you  to  read  another  of  the  sorrow  and  vanishing  of  one 
whom  few,  except  her  father,  delighted  in ;  and  none,  in  ^ny 
real  sense,  cared  for.  A  younger  girl  this,  of  high  powers 
— and  higher  worth,  as  it  seems  to  me.  The  story  is  told 
in  absolute  and  simple  truth  by  Miss  Laffan,  in  her  little 
grey  and  red  book,* — Baubie  Clarke.  (Blackwood  and  Sons, 
Edinburgh,  1880.)  ''It  all  happened  in  Edinburgh,"  Miss 
Laffan  says  in  a  private  letter  to  me,  ''exactly  as  I  relate: 
I  went  into  every  place  in  which  this  child  was,  in  order 
to  describe  them  and  her,  and  I  took  great  pains  to  give 
the  dialect  exactly.  I  remember  how  disappointed  you  were 
to  learn  that  Flitters'  death  was  not  true; — ^this  story  is 
quite  true,  from  first  to  last."  I  must  leave  my  darling 
Baubie  for  a  moment,  to  explain  the  above  sentence  with 
a  word  or  two  about  my  still  better  beloved  Flitters,  in 
Tatters,  FUtters,  and  the  Cotmcillor.  The  study  of  those 
three  children,  given  by  Miss  .Laffan,  is,  in  the  deepest  sense, 
more  true,  as  weU  as  more  pathetic,  than  that  of  Baubie 
Clarke, — for  Miss  Laffan  knows  and  sees  the  children  of 
her  own  country  thoroughly,''*'  but  she  has  no  clear  per- 
ceptions of  the  Scotch.  Also,  the  main  facts  concerning 
Tatters  and  Flitters  and  their  l^al  adviser  are  all  true — 
bitterly  and  brightly  true:  but  the  beautiful  and  heroic 
death  was — I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say,  unhappily, 
— not  the  young  girl's.  FUtters,  when  last  I  heard  of  her, 
was  still  living  her  life  of  song ;  such  song  as  was  possible 
to  her.  The  death,  so  faithfully  and  beautifully  told,  was 
actually  that  of  an  old  man,  an  outcast,  like  herself.  I 
have  no  doubt  Flitters  could,  and  would,  have  died  so,  had 

*  It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  how  totally  Miss  Edgeworth  fiuled  in  draw- 
ing Irish  children,  though  she  could  do  English  ones  perfectly — and  how 
far  finer  ''Simple  Susan"  is  than  ''The  Orphans ">— while  her  Irish  men 
and  women  are  perfect,  and  she  is,  in  fact,  the  only  classical  authority  in 
the  matter  of  Irish  character. 

^  [A  little  book  of  49  pp.  issued  in  grey  paper  boards  with  red  border. 
Buskm  refers  to  it  again  in  a  note  to  "The  Story  of  Faolina"  in  Ghru^^  Folk  ta 
ihe  ApwrnM  (Vol.  XXXTT.).] 

*  [These  are  tales  in  Miss  Edgeworth's  Pa/rmU^  AtMant.] 
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it  become  ber  duty,  and  the  entire  hannony  of  the  stwy 
is  perfect;  but  it  is  not  so  sound,  for  my  purpose  here,  as 
the  pure  and  straightforward  truth  <^  Baubie  Clarke. 

8.  I  must  give  the  rude  abstract  of  it  at  once:  Miss 
Laffan's  detailed  picture  will  not,  I  believe,  be  afterwards 
of  less  interest. 

Baubie,  just  thirteen,  Hved  with  her  &ther  and  mother, 
in  lodgings,  such  as  the  piety  of  Edinburgh  provides  for 
her  poor.^  The  mother  was  a  hopeless  drui]Ji»rd,  her  father 
the  same — on  Saturday  nights;  during  the  week  canying 
advertisement-boards  for  what  stip^id  that  kind  of  service 
obtains.  Baubie,  a  vagrant  street-singer,  is  the  chief  support 
and  guardian  both  of  father  and  mother.  She  is  tdken 
captive  one  day,  at  a  street  comer,  by  a  passing  benevolent 
lady  (I  can't  find  out,  and  Miss  Lafian  is  to  be  repre- 
hended for  this  omission,  if  Baubie  was  pretty! — in  her 
wild  way,  I  gather — ^yes) ;  carried  off  to  an  institution  of 
sempstresses,  where  she  is  cross-examined,  with  wimder  and 
some  pity;  but  found  to  be  an  independent  British  sub- 
ject, whose  liberties,  at  that  moment,  cannot  be  infringed. 
But  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  her  father  coming  to  grief, 
somehow,  and  getting  sent  to  prison  for  two  mcmths,  the 
magistrate  very  properly  takes  upon  him  the  respon^bility 
of  committing  Baubie,  in  the  meantime,  to  Miss  Mackenzie's 
care.    (I  fbrget  what  becomes  of  the  mother.*) 

She  is  taken  into  a  charitable,  religious,  and  extremely 
well-regulated  instituti<m;  she  is  washed  and  combed  pro- 
perly, and  bears  the  operation  like  a  courageous  poodle; 
obeys  afterwards  what  orders  are  given  her  patiently  and 
duly.  To  her  much  surprise  and  discontent,  her  singing, 
the  chief  pleasure  and  faculty  of  her  existence,  is  at  once 
stopped,  under  penalties.  And,  whUe  she  stays  in  the  in-- 
stitution,  she  makes  no  farther  attempt  to  sing. 

^  rSee  Letter  S7,  §  11  (Vol  XXVIL  p.  408);  and  oompare  above,  p.  16.] 
*  [The  mother  htd  zeceiyed  a  sentence  of  three  montha.    When  Banhie  and 
her   nither  take  their  departure.  ***SffUt*  nya  he,  with  a  eeatnre  of  hia  head 
backwards  at  the  prison,  'will  na  be  oot  this  month,  saa  she'u.  niver  need  to  keii» 
eh1'»  (p.  48).] 
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But  from  tiie  instant  i^he  heard  her  Mher's  sentence  in 
the  ]^£ce  court,  she  ha$  cotinted  days  and  hours.  A  per** 
feet  tittle  keeper  of  accounts  she  is:  tlie  Jiidgtiyent  Angel 
himself,  vire  may  not  doubt,  improving  and  assisting,  so  far 
as  need^l.  She  knows  the  day  and  the  hour  foy  the  Tron 
church,^  at  which  her  father,  thinking  himself  daughteriess> 
will  be  thrust  out,  wistful,  from  his  prison  gate.  She  is 
only  fearfiil,  prudently  and  beautifully  self-distrusting,  of 
missing  count  of  a  day. 

In  the  dormitory  of  her  institution,  on  an  unregarded 
shutter,  in  the  shade,  morning  after  morning  she  cuts  her 
punctual  notch. 

jjlnd  the  weary  sixty  days  pass  by.  The  notches  are 
counted  true  to  the  last, — and  on  the  last  night,  her 
measures  all  taken,  and  her  points  and  methods  of  attadc 
all  planned,  she  opens  the  window-sash  silently,  leaps  down 
into  the  flowerless  gardaa,  climbs  its  wall,  cat-like, — Lioness- 
like,— ^and  flies  into  Edinburgh  before  the  morning  light. 
'And  at  noon,  her  &tther,  faltering  through  the  prison  gate^ 
finds  her  sitting  on  its  step  waiting  for  him. 

And  they  two  leave  Edinburgh  together,  and  are  seen 
*-^nevermore. 

Oti  the  cover  of  the  book  which  tells  you  this  ower- 
true  Scots  novel,  there  is  a  rude  woodcut  of  Baubie,  with 
a  badcground  c<Hisisting  of  a  Wt  of  a  theatre,  an  entire 
policeman,  and  the  advertisement  window  of  a  tavern,— 
with  tacit  implication  that,  according  to  the  benevolent 
people  of  Edinburgh,  all  the  mischief  they  contend  with 
is  in  theatres,  as  against  chapels;  taverns,  as  against  cofiee<- 
shops;  and  police,  as  agiuinst  xmiversal  Scripture-readers. 

9.  Partly,  this  is  true, — ^in  the  much  greater  part  it  is 
untrue; — and  all  through  Fors  you  will  find  the  contrary 
statemcsnt  that  theatres  should  be  pious  places;^  taverns,. 

^  \JttdM  oM  cAMxroh  t«O0lv«d  its  iMme  from  »  pttbKc  ^tron,"  or  weighing  mftoliine, 
which  stood  close  by,  and  to  which  the  keepers  of  false  weights  were  oiailed  bgr 

«  [See  Letter  39,  ff  6,  7  (Vol.  XXVm.  pp.  61-52).] 

XXIX.  2   E 
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holy  places,^  and  policemen  an  irresistibly  benevolent  power: 
which,  indeed,  they  mostly  are  already;  and  what  London 
crossings  and  cart-drivings  would  be  without  them  we  all 
know.  But  I  can  write  no  more  on  these  matters  myself 
m  this  Fors^  and  must  be  content  to  quote  the  following 
extremely  beautiful  and  practical  suggestion  by  Sir  John 
EUesmere,^  and  so,  for  to-day,  end. 

''I  don't  care  much  about  music  myself.  Indeed^  I  often  wonder  at 
the  sort  of  passionate  delight  which  Milverton,  and  people  like  liim«  have 
in  the  tinkling  of  cjmbals ;  but  I  suppose  that  their  professions  of  delight 
are  sincere.  I  proposed  to  a  grave  statesman^  who  looked  daggers  at  me 
for  the  proposal,  that  the  sur[Mus  of  the  Irish  Church  revenues  should  be 
devoted  to  giving  opera-boxes  to  poor  people  who  are  very  fond  of  music. 
What  are  you  all  giggling  at?  I'll  bet  any  money  that  that  surplus  will 
not  be  half  so  well  employed.  Dear  old  Peabody  used  to  send  orders  for 
opera-boxes  to  poor  friends.  I  was  once  present  when  one  of  these  orders 
arrived  for  a  poor  &mily  devoted  to  music ;  and  I  declare  I  have  seldom  seen 
such  joy  manifested  by  any  human  beings.  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that 
since  that  time,  I  have  sometimes  done  something  of  the  same  kind  myself. 
Very  wrong,  of  course,  for  I  ought  to  have  given  the  money  to  a  hospital." 

10.  In  looking  back  over  Fors  with  a  view  to  indices, 
I  find  the  Notes  and  Correspondence  in  small  print  a  great 
plague,  and  purpose  henceforward  to  print  all  letters  that 
are  worth  my  reader's  diligence  in  the  same-sized  type  as 
my  own  talk.'  His  attention  is  first  requested  to  the 
following  very  valuable  one,  originally  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  the  Dunfermline  Journal;  whence  reprinted,  it 
was  forwarded  to  me,  and  is  here  gladly  edited  again ;  bein^ 
the  shortest  and  sensiblest  I  ever  got  yet  on  the  vege- 
tarian side. 

Vegetarianism. — "  Sir, — As  a  vegetarian^  and  mother  of  four  vegetarian 
children,  will  jou  kindly  grant  me  a  little  space  in  favour  of  a  cause  which 
editors  seemingly  regard  as  a  subject  for  jest  rather  than  seiioas  considera- 
tion?   Without  aiming  at  convincing  men,  I  would  appeal   principally  to 

^  [See  Letters  36,  f  5  (Vol.  XXVIL  p.  671);  88,  f  15;  84,  §  14;  and 
compare  93,  §  9  (pp.  272,  296,  474).] 

*  [The  quotation  is  from  Soeidl  PremLre,  by  the  author  of  Friends  in  Oauncil^ 
1875,  ch.  zv.  p.  217.  For  other  referenoes  to  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  see  VoL  XI. 
pt  163  n.] 

'  [In  this  edition,  however,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  and  from  oonaidmatioiM 
4>t  space,  the  letters  that  follow  are  printed  in  smaller  type.] 
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women  and  mothan;  to  consider  this  eause^  if  they  wish  to  enjoy  good 
rest  at  nights  and  see  robust  healthj  children  who  are  never  fevered  with 
Iktty  soups.  Without  taking  up  the  question  about  the  use  or  abuse 
of  the  lower  animals,  I  would  direct  your  attention  to  our  own  species — 
men  and  women — and  the  benefit  of  vegetarianism  as  regards  them  only, 
economy  being  one  of  my  pleas ;  health,  comfort,  and  cleanliness  the 
others.  Look  on  the  lower  masses  who  live  in  fever  dens,  dress  in  rags, 
are  constant  claimants  of  charity,  invariable  exhibitions  of  dirt  and  disease ; 
and  go  when  you  like  to  their  dens,  what  fries  of  steaks  and  pork  do  you 
not  sniff  up,  with  the  other  compounds  of  abominations!  Look  at  the 
other  picture.  Scotsmen  are  all  the  world  over  foremen  in  workshops  and 
leaders  of  men.  Who  are  the  best  men  in  Scotland  but  these  porridge- 
fed,  abstemious,  clear-headed  Aberdonians,  who  only  grow  weakly  and 
unhealthy  when  they  grow  out  of  the  diet  that  made  their  positions,  and 
take  to  the  customs  about  them?  Is  the  man  or  woman  to  be  laughed 
at,  or  admired,  the  most  who  can  be  content  with  a  bit  of  bread  or  a 
basin  of  porridge  as  a  meal,  that  he  may  be  able  to  buy  clothes  or  books, 
or  take  a  better  house  to  live  in,  or  have  something  to  lay  past  for  edu- 
cati<»i,  or  to  give  in  charity  after  he  has  paid  his  debts;  or  is  the  custom 
to  be  advocated  that  encourages  gorging  three  or  four  times  a  day  with 
all  sorts  of  expensive  luxuries,  meaning,  to  the.  workman,  when  his  work 
is  slack,  s|:arvation  or  dependence?  Sir,  to  me — a  vegetarian  both  irom 
choice  and  necessity — it  appears  that  no  condition  of  Ufe  can  justify  that 
practice  while  poverty  exists.  As  regards  the  laws  of  health  I  leave  the 
matter  to  doctors  to  take  up  and  discuss.  I  have  only  to  say  from  the 
personal  experience  of  five  years  that  I  am  healthier  and  stronger  than  I 
was  before,  have  healthy,  strong  children,  who  never  require  a  doctor,  and 
who  live  on  oatmeal  porridge  and  pease  bannocks,  but  who  do  not  know 
the  taste  of  beef,  butter,  or  tea,  and  who  have  never  lost  me  a  night's 
rest  from  their  birth.  Porridge  is  our  principal  food,  but  a  drink  of 
buttermilk  or  an  orange  often  serve  our  dinner,  and  through  the  time 
saved  I  have  been  able  to  attend  to  the  health  of  my  children  and  the 
duties  of  my  home  without  the  hindrance  of  a  domestic  servant,  my 
experiments  in  that  line  being  a  complete  failure. 

"I  am,  etc., 

''Helen  Nisbet. 
''35  LoBNB  Street,  Lbitr  Walk." 

11.  I  am  in  correspondence  with  the  authoress  of  this 
letter,  and  will  give  the  results  arrived  at  in  next  Fors^ 
only  saying  now  that  Walter  Scott,  Burns,  and  Carlyle, 
are  among  the  immortals,  on  her  side,  with  a  few  other 
wise  men,  such  as  Orpheus,  St.  Benedict,  and  St.  Bernard; 
and  that,  although  under  the  no  less  wise  guidance  of 
the  living  ^sculapius.  Sir  William  Gull  (himself  dependent 

^  [This,  however,  was  not  done.] 
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much  for  diet  on  Abigail^s  gift  to  Dlavid,  d.  buhch  of 
raisins^),  I  was  cured  of  my  last  dangerous  illness*  with 
medicine  of  mutton-chop,  and  oysters;  it  is  conceivable 
that  these  drugs  were  in  reality  homoeopathic,  and  h&irs 
of  the  dog  that  bit  me.'  I  am  content  to^dey  to  close 
the  evidence  for  the  vegetarians  with  Or^etis'  Hymti  to 
the  fiarth:*— 

^*  Oh  Goddess  Eatth,  mother  of  the  happj  Gods  -aAA  of  mortal  men, 
Att-^ursing,  ail-giving,  ail-bearing,  all-destroying; 
InereasiBg  in  blossom,  heavy  with  frait,  overflowing  Si^ith  beanty, 
Thfone  c^  eternal  ordinance,  infinitely  adorned  girl, 
Who  bearest  in  bhrth-pang  all  manner  of  fruit ; 
Etemai,  all-honoured,  deep^hearted,  happy-fiited; 
Rejoieing  in  meado^^sweetness,  deity  of  flower-multitude. 
And  Joj^l  in  thy  Night;  round  whom  the  lalr-wrovght  order  of 

'    the  stars 
Rolfc  in  Its  everlasting  natore  and  dreadful  #owing; 
Oh  blessed  goddess,  increase  thy  fruits  in  gladness, 
AM.  through  thy  happy  seasons  in  kindness  of  soul." 

12.  'The  secohd,  arid  in  this  number  t^rmihal  letter, 
which  I  have  to  recommend  to  the  reader's  study,  is  one 
from  the  ag6tats  to  thfe  Dean  arid  Chaptb*  of  Chester,  as 
follows : — 

"St.  WerAuroIi  O^ambkrs,  Obtester. 
AjtrU  17,  1888. 

'*  Sir, — Our  attention  has  just  been  ealled  to  an  anonyknous  letter  con- 
tained in  your  Fors — ^letter  fifth,  1880 — ^reflecting  on  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Chester  in  the  management  of  their  property.  The  paragraph  occurs 
at  p.  145-46,^  and  commences  thus:  'Only  a  week  ago^'  etc.;  a^d  ends, 
*With  an  irresistible  tongue,'  etc. 

''Our  answer  is: — The  Dean  and  Chapter  have  never  refused  to  gnnt 
a  lease  to  an  eligible  man,  but  have  always  complied  when  asked.  They 
have  not  'raised  all  the  rents,'  etc.,  but  have  materially  reduced  most  of 
them  since  they  acquired  their  property.  The  agents  never  interfere  with 
the  Aiodes  of  farming  unless  manifestly  exhaustive;  and  the  statement 
that  they  *  only  allow  the  land  to  be  sown,'  etc.,  on  a  '  personal  in^iectioii 

^  A  Samuel  zxv.] 

•  tn  1882.] 

*  rThe  Scottish  f6rm  of  a  proverbial  sayins,  whicAi  in  ona  form  or  andtheir  ia 
as  old  as  Antiphanes:  obv  rdy  oZror  ^(eXaiVciv  (meinekef  iiL  139).] 

•  [The  26th  of  the  Orphio  Hymns.] 

*  [Letter  89  (fifth  of  the  Kew  SerMs),  §  14,  in  this  edition:  above,  p.  413.] 
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of  their  agents,'  is  nntrue.  Thej  never  heard  of  any  'poverty  preval- 
ing  (iic)  on  their  estate  to  an  alarming  extent/  or  to  any  extent  at  all. 
Surely  'the  Workmen  and  Labourera  of  Great  Britain'  deserve  to  be 
approached  with  verified  facts,  and  not  thus. 

<'  Yours  obediently, 

"ToWNSHBND  AND   BaRKUS. 

"  (Agents  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Chester.) 


€€ 


John  Rubkin,  £sq.^  LL.D.' 


The  only  notice  which  it  seems  to  me  necessary  to 
take  of  this  letter  is  the  expression  of  my  satisfaction  in 
receiving  it,  qualified  with  the  recommendation  to  the 
Very  Ilev^  the  Dean  and  Rev^  the  Chapter  of  Chester, 
to  advise  their  agents  that  '^prevailing"  is  usually  spelt 
with  an  "i." 

John  Ruskin. 

Bbantwood,  28rd  April,  1883.  -^ 


LETTER  91 

September   1883 

DUST   OF   GOLD 

1.  I  HAVE  received  several  letters  from  young  correspon- 
dents, complaining  that  I  attach  too  much  importance  to 
beauty  in  women,^  and  asking,  "What  are  plain  girls  to 
do  ? " — one  of  them  putting  this  farther  question,  not  easy 
of  answer,  "  Why  beauty  is  so  often  given  to  girls  who 
have  only  the  mind  to  misuse  it,  and  not  to  others,  who 
would  hold  it  as  a  power  for  God's  service?"  To  which 
question,  however,  it  is  to  be  answered,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  mystery  is  quite  as  great  in  the  bestowal  of  riches 
and  wit;  in  the  second  place,  that  the  girls  who  misuse 
their  beauty,  only  do  it  because  they  have  not  been  taught 
better,  and  it  is  much  more  other  people's  fault  than  theirs; 
in  the  third  place,  ^that  the  privilege  of  seeing  beauty  is 

^  [See,  for  instance,  above,  pp.  176,  426.1 
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quite  as  rasf  i^  one  as  that  of  poss^sipg  it,  find  far  x^ore 
fii^tally  ini^i^. 

The  question,  "What  are  plaip  girls  ^o  do?"  requires 
U3  first  to  un4?r^n4  clearly  what  ''  p^^jinnei^ ''  is.  No  girl 
who  is  well-bfedy  kind,  and  mo^cfst,  is  ever  offensively  plain; 
all  real  defpr^nity  mfwis  want  of  mannerSi  or  of  heart^  I 
inay  say,  in  4ef€«)ce  of  my  pwn  constant  pri^^  qi  beauty» 
th^t  I  do  UQt  f^ttaoh  half  the  real  impqrtiince  to  it  which 
is  assuqii^d  in  ordinary  fictioQ  ;r-rrabove  all,  in  the  pages,  of 
the  periodicid  which  best  represents,  as  a  whol?,  the  public 
mind  of  England.  As  a  rule,  th^oi^hout  the  whole  seventy- 
volw^e^  series  pf  JPunch^ — ^first  by  Leeph  and  then  by  X>u 
Mi^u^er, — ^all  nice  girls  are  represented  as  pretty;  all  nice 
wopien,  as  both  pretty  and  well  dressed ;  and  if  the  reader 
wiU  compare  a  sufficient  number  of  examples  extending  oyer 
a  se^es  of  years,  he  will  find  the  morid  lesspq  more  and 
moie  forced  by  this  most  popular  ai^thority^  that  all  real 
UgiUn^  in  eithw  sex  means  some  kind  of  hardness  of  h^art, 
or  vulgarity  pf  education.  The  ugliest  qian,  for  all  in  all, 
Ui  Pumh  is  Sir  Gorgius  Midas,* — ^the  ugUest  women,  those 
whp  W^c  unwilling  to  be  old.  Generally  spealdng,  indeed, 
Punch  is  cruel  to  women  above  a  certain  age;  but  this 
is  the  expression  of  a  real  truth  in  modem  England,  tha^ 
the  ordinary  hahits  of  life  and  modes  of  education  produce 
great  plainness  of  rrdrid  in  middle-aged  woi^^n. 

2.  I  recollect  three  examples  in  the  course  of  only  the 
last  four  or  Qv^  months  of  railway  travelling.  The  most 
iptQ^festing  and  curious  one  was  a  young  woman  evid^iitly 
pf  good  mercantile  position,  who  came  into  the  carriage 
with  h^  brother  out  of  one  of  the  manufacturing  districts. 
IQoth  of  them  gave  me  the  idea  of  being  amiable  in  dis- 
positioi^,  and  fairly  clever,  perhaps  a  little  above  the  average 

^  [On  beauty  m  dependent  on  goodness,  compare  Modem  PakUen^  vol  ii. 
(Vol.  IV.  p.  182);  Munera  Pulveris,  §  6  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  149);  Quern  of  the  Air,  f  168 
(VoL  XIX.  pp.  418-414);  and  Art  of  England,  |  83.] 

*  [The  ty^  with  soooeosiye  oaricatnriBts  of  the  "  self -made  "  rich  ni%n  :  see  Du 
Manner's  Society  Pictures  from  ^^  Punch,"  1891,  paseim,  and  compare  DeuaUiont  Yol. 
XXVL  p.  907.  Compare  the  head  from  one  of  Charles  Keene's  drawings  in  Punchy 
which  Buskin  puts  beside  a  Qreek  ApoUo  in  Aratra  BenUlici  (VoL  XX.  p.  294).] 
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in  natural  talent;  while  the  sister  had  good  features,  and 
was  not  much  over  thirty.  But  the  face  was  fixed  in  an 
iron  hardness,  and  keenly  active  incapacity  of  any  deep 
feelirig  or  subtle  thought,  which  pained  me  almost  as  much 
as  a  physical  disease  would  have  done;  and  it  was  an  ex- 
treme relief  to  me  when  she  left  the  carriage.  Another 
type,  pure  Cockney,  got  in  one  day  at  Paddington,  a  girl 
of  the  lower  middle  class,  round-headed,  and  with  the  most 
profound  and  sullen  expression  of  discontent,  complicated 
with  ill-temper,  that  I  ever  saw  on  human  features: — 
I  could  not  at  first  be  certain  how  far  this  expression 
was  innate,  and  how  far  superinduced ;  but  she  presently 
answered  the  question  by  tearing  open  the  paper  she  had 
bought  with  the  edge  of  her  hand  into  jags  half  an  inch 
deep,  all  the  way  across. 

The  third,  a  far  more  common  type,  was  of  self-possessed 
and  all-engrossing  selfishness,  complicated  with  stupidity; — 
a  middle-aged  woman  with  a  novel,  who  put  up  her  window 
and  puUed  down  both  blinds  (side  and  central)  the  moment 
she  got  in,  and  read  her  novel  till  she  fell  asleep  over 
it:  presenting  in  that  condition  one  of  the  most  stolidly 
disagreeable  countenances  which  could  be  shaped  out  of 
organic  clay. 

8.  In  both  these  latter  cases,  as  in  those  of  the  girls 
described  in  Fors^  Letter  20,  §§  17-18,^  the  offensiveness  of 
feature  implied,  for  one  thing,  a  constant  vexation,  and 
diffused  agony  or  misery,  endured  through  every  moment 
of  conscious  Ufe,  together  with  total  dulness  of  sensation 
respecting  delightful  and  beautiful  things,  summed  in  the 
passage  just  referred  to  as  *^  tortured  indolence,  and  infidel 
eyes,"  and  given  there  as  an  example  of  "life  negative, 
under  the  curse,"  the  state  of  condemnation  which  begins 
in  this  world,  and  separately  affects  every  living  member 
of  the  body;  the  opposite  state  of  life,  under  blessing 
being  represented   by  the  Venice-imagined   beauty   of  St. 

«  [Vol.  XXVII.  p.  845.] 
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Ursula,  in  whose  countenance  what  beauty  there  may  be 
found  (I  have  known  several  people  who  saw  none,  and 
indeed  Carpaccio  has  gifted  her  with  no  dazzling  comeli- 
ness) depends  mainly  on  the  opposite  character  of  diffused 
jofy,  and  ecstasy  in  peace. 

And  in  places  far  too  many  to  indicate,  both  of  JFors 
and  my  Oxford  lectures/  I  have  spoken  again  and  again 
of  this  radiant  expression  of  cheerfulness,  as  a  primal  ele- 
ment of  Beauty,  quoting  Chaucer  largely  on  the  matter; 
and  clinching  all,  somewhere^  (I  can't  look  for  the  place 
now),  by  saying  that  the  wickedness  of  any  nation  might 
be  briefly  measured  by  observing  how  far  it  had  made  its 
girls  miserable. 

4.  I  meant  this  quality  of  cheerfulness  to  be  included 
above,*  in  the  word  **  well-bred,"  meaning  original  purity  of 
race  (Chaucer's  "  debonnairet^ ")  disciplined  in  courtesy,  and 
the  exercises  which  develop  animal  power  and  spirit.  I  do 
not  in  the  least  mean  to  limit  the  word  to  aristocratic  birth 
and  education.  Gotthelf's  Swiss  heroine,  Freneli,  to  whom 
I  have  dedicated,  in  Proserpina^^  the  pansy  of  the  Wengem 
Alp,  is  only  a  farm-servant;^  and  Scott's  Jeanie  Deans ^ 
is  of  the  same  type  in  Scotland.  And  among  virtuous 
nations,  or  the  portions  of  them  who  remain  virtuous,  as 
the  Tyrolese  and  Bavarian  peasants,  the  Tuscans  (of  whom  I 
am  happily  enabled  to  give  soon  some  true  biography  and 
portraiture  ^),  and  the  mountain  and  sea-shore  races  of  France, 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  almost  everybody  is  ''well- 
bred,"  and  the  girlish  beauty  universal.    Here  in  Coniston 

1  rSee»  for  instanoe,  in  Fm^  Vol  XXVTL  p.  433  (Chaocer'B  ''Ladie  Glad- 
nesse*);  and  in  Oxford  lecturea,  Ariadne  FloretUtnat  §!  26,  27  (Vol.  XXTI. 
pp.  314-315\  and  Vol  d'Amo,  |  200  (Vol.  XXIII.  p.  118),  in  both  of  which  places 
Ohauoer's  *'J3ebonnairet^"  is  referred  to  J 

>  [Ethics  of  the  Dust,  {  76  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  296).    Compare  abo^e,  p.  424.] 

*  See  p.  439.1 

*  ii.  ch.  i.  §  35  (Vol  XXV.  p.  409).] 

>  Compare  Letter  94,  f  11  (p.  491) ;  and  Vol.  VII.  p.  430.] 

*  Compare  Letter  31,  §  4  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  564).] 
See  (in  a  later  yolume  of  this  edition)  Ths  Story  of  Ida^  The  BoadMe  8onm  of 

—  and  Christ's  Folk  in  the  Apennines  by  Franceses  Alexander,  edited  by  John 


TuseawiL 
Buskin.] 
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it  b  almost  impoasiblo  ta  mmt  &  child  whom  it  i&  not 
a  real  sorrow  again  to  lose  sight  o£  So  that  the  second 
arkidte  ot  St.  GeoargQ'a  creed,  ''  I  betiere  in  the  nobkness 
of  human  nature,"  ^  may  properly  be  considered  as  involving 
the  farther  though  minor  belief  m  the  loveliness  of  tiie 
human  form ;  and  in  my  next  course  of  work  at  Oxford,  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  insist  at  some  length  im  the  reality 
and  frequency  of  beauty  ia  ordinary  life,  as  it  has  been  shown 
us  by  the  popular  art  g£  our  own  day.^  This  frequoMy 
of  it,  however^  supposing  we  admit  the  fact,  in  no  vise 
diminishes  the  burden  to  be  sustained  by  girls  who  are 
conscious  of  possessing  less  than  these  ordinaiy  dains  to 
admiration;  nor  am  I  in  the  least  minded  to  recommend 
the  redemption  of  their  loneliness  by  any  more  than  common 
effort  to  be  good  or  wise.  On  the  contrary,  the  prettier 
a  girl  is,  the  more  it  becomes  her  duty  to  try  ta  be 
good ;  and  little  can  be  hoped  of  attempts  to  cultivate  the 
understanding,  which  have  only  been  provoked  by  a  jealous 
vanity.  The  real  and  effective  sources  of  consolation  will 
be  found  in  the  quite  opposite  direction,  of  self-^igetftd- 
nesa;^n  the  cultivation  of  sympathy  with  others,  and  in 
turning  the  attention  and  the  heart  to  the  daily  pleasures 
open  to  every  young  creature  born  into  this  marvellous 
universe.  The  landscape  of  the  lover's  journey  may  indeed 
be  invested  with  astherial  colours,  and  his  steps  be  mea* 
sured  to  heavenly  tunes  *  unheard  of  other  ears ;  but  there  is 
no  sense,  because  these  selfish  and  temporary  raptures  are 
denied  to  us,  in  refusing  to  see  the  sunshine  on  the  river, 
or  hear  the  lark's  song  in  the  sky.  To  some  of  my  young 
readers,  the  saying  may  seem  a  hard  one;  but  th^  may 
rest  assured  that  the  safest  and  purest  joys  of  human  life 
rebuke  the  violence  of  its  passions;  that  they  are  obtain- 
able without  anxiety,  and  memorable  without  regret. 

5.  Having,  therefore,  this  faith,  or  more  justly  speaking, 

>  [See  Letter  aS,  Vol  XXVm.  p.  419.] 
■'"■"•"  V.  (deliT 


*  [The  AH  of  England,  Lecture  Y.  (deliyered  in  November  1883),  f  14S.] 

•  *■•  >tter  57,  §  6  (Vol.  XXVIH.  p.  406).] 
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thia  exp^ciBCQ  a;Djd  c^ortainty,  toucbiog  the  fir^quency  of 
plcMtsing  foalwre  m  well-bi?f4  and  modest  gicl^  I  did  not 
use  the  pbrasQ  m  \hsX  J^^s^  which  gave  (as  I  hear) 
great  offeree  to  some  femiwAe  readers,  ''  a  girl  worth  any- 
thing,"* eacdtusively,  or  even  ehiefly,  with  respect  to  attrac- 
;tioiis  of  persQii ;  but  ve?y  deeply  wA  i^lemnly  in  the  full 
sen^e  of  worthine$£i,  or  (regarding  the  range  of  its  influence) 
All-worthiness,  which  qualiiiel^  a  girl  tq  be  the  ruling 
Sophia  of  an  all-worthy  w<H*k^nwnf  yeoman,  squire,'  duke, 
kiug,  or  Caliph;— not  tp  caleulate  the  advance  which, 
doubtless,  the  hix;ury  of  M^^yi^tir  and  the  learning  of  Girton 
must  have  TpadQ  since  the  dayi^  when  it  ww  written  of 
Koot  el  Kulooh,  or  Eneos-el  Jelees,  that  ''  the  sum  cxf  ten 
thau3and  pieces  of  gold  doth  nqt  equal  the  cost  of  the 
ohickens  whieh  she  hath  eaten,  and  the  dres^e^  which  she 
hath  bestowed  on  her  teachers ;  for  ahe  hath  learned  writing, 
and  grammar,  and  lexicqlegy,  and  the  interpretaticm  of  the 
Kwan,  and  the  fundamental3  of  law,  and  religion,  and 
medieine,  and  the  computation  of  the  Calendar,  and  the 
art  of  playing  upon  musical  instruments,"  "^-^not  calculating, 
I  sa;yf  any  of  th^se  singular  powers  or  preeipusnesse;;,  but 
only  thinking  pf  the  constant  value  generalized  among  the 
King's  verses,  by  that  potable  omy  "Every  wise  woman 
buildeth  her  hpuse;  but  the  foolish  plucketh  it  down  with 
her  hands,"  ^ — and  seeing  that  our  present  modes  of  thought 
and  elements  of  education  are  not  always  so  arranged  as  to 
foster  to  their  utmost  the  graces  of  prudence  and  economy 
in  woman,  it  was  surely  no  pver-e^timate  pf  the  desirable- 
ness of  any  real  house-builder  among  girls,  that  she  dhould 
have  five  or  six  suitors  at  pnce  under  vow  for  her?  Vow, 
surely  also  of  no  pppressive  or  extravagant  nature !  I  s;aid 
nothing  of  such  an  one  as  was  required  by  Fortia's  father 

*  Afobian  Nights,  LfMie's  (nmyUtion,  i.  892, 

1  P^etlw  90,  §  5  (p.  4S»)J 

>   For  9k  reference  to  Fieldb^Q  Mlwortl^,  see  Let^r  34  (Vol.  X^S^VII.  p.  631).] 

■  [Proverbe  xiy.  1.] 
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of  her  suitors,^  and  which  many  a  lover  instinctively  makes, 
in  his  own  bosom, — "  her,  or  none."  I  said  nothing  of  any 
oath  of  allegiance  preventing  the  freedom  of  farther  search 
or  choice; — but  only  the  promise  of  the  youth  that,  imtil 
he  saw  one  better  worth  winning,  he  would  faithfully  obey 
his  chosen  mistress's  will  in  all  things;  and  suffer  such  test 
as  she  chose  to  put  him  to:  it  being  imderstood  that  at 
any  time  he  had  the  power  as  openly  to  withdraw  as  he 
had  openly  accepted  the  candidature. 

6.  The  position  of  Waverley  towards  Flora  Maclvor, 
of  Lord  Evandale  to  Miss  Bellenden,  of  Lovell  to  Miss 
Wardour,  Tressilian  to  Amy  Robsart,  or  Quentin  Durward 
to  the  Countess  Isabel,^  are  all  in  various  ways  illustrative 
of  this  form  of  fidelity  in  more  or  less  hopeless  endeavour: 
while  also  the  frankness  of  confession  is  assumed  both  by 
Miss  Edgeworth  and  Richardson,  as  by  Shakespeare,  quite 
to  the  point  of  entire  publicity  in  the  social  circle  of  the 
lovers.*  And  I  am  grieved  to  say  that  the  casual  observa- 
tions which  have  come  to  my  ears,  since  last  Fors  appeared, 
as  to  the  absurdity  and  impossibility  of  such  devotion, 
only  further  prove  to  me  what  I  have  long  since  perceived, 
that  very  few  young  people,  brought  up  on  modem  prin- 
ciples, have  ever  felt  love,  or  even  know  what  it  means, 
except  under  the  conditions  in  which  it  is  also  possible  to 

*  See  the  dedsion  of  Miss  Broadhurst  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the 
Absentee;^  and  the  courtships  to  Harriet  Byron,  passim,*  The  relations  of 
France  to  Cordelia,  of  Henry  V.  to  the  Princess  Katherine,  and  of  the 
Duke  to  Olivia,  are  enough  to  name  among  the  many  instances  in 
Shakespeare.^ 

1  [Oomparo  Proserpina,  VoL  XXV.  p.  417.]  ^^ 

'  [For  other  references  to  Flora  Maclyor,  see  Sesame  and  LUieSy  §  69  (VoL  XVJLLL 
p.  116);  to  Old  Mortality  (Evandale  and  Miss  Bellenden),  Vol.  XxTTT.  p.  141, 
and  VoL  XXV.  p.  297;  to  the  Anttquary  (Lovell  and  Isabella  Wardour)^  below, 
p.  466;  to  Kenilworlh  (Amy  Robsart).  Prmterita,  m,  §§  71  n.,  72;  and  QuenHn 
Dwrward  (the  Countess  Isabel),  ibid,,  f  72.] 

'  [For  another  reference  to  the  Absentee,  see  above,  p.  963.] 

*  uFor  another  reference  to  Sir  Charles  Orandison,  see  Pneterita,  IL  |  70;  and 
for  Itichardson  generally,  VoL  V.  pp.  360,  373,  and  Vol.  XXV.  p.  366.T 

^  {Tor  a  fuller  reference  to  the  relations  of  France  to  Goraelia  (King  Zear^ 
Act  l).  see  Vol.  XXV.  p.  417;  for  the  Princess  Katherine  (Henry  K.),  ^idionf 
Fair  and  Foul,  §  21 ;  for  Twelfth  Night,  Vol.  XXV.  p.  419.] 
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the  lower  animals.  I  could  easily  prove  this,  if  it  were 
apposite  to  my  immediate  pmrpose,  and  if  the  subject  were 
not  too  painful,  by  the  evidence  given  me  in  a  single 
evening,  during  which  I  watched  the  enthusiastic  acceptance 
by  an  English  audience  of  Salvini's  frightful,  and  radically 
false,  interpretation  of  Othello. 

7.  Were  I  to  yield,  as  I  was  wont  in  the  first  series 
of  these  letters,  without  scruple,  to  the  eddies  of  thought 
which  turned  the  main  stream  of  my  discourse  into  appa- 
rently irrelevant,  and  certainly  improgressive  inlets,  I  should 
in  this  place  proceed  to  show  how  true-love  is  inconsistent 
with  railways,  with  joint-stock  banks,  with  the  landed  inte- 
rest, with  parUamentary  interest,  with  grouse  shooting,  with 
lawn  tennis,  with  monthly  magazines,  spring  fashions,  and 
Christmas  cards.     But  I  am  resolute  now  to  explain  my- 
self in   one   place   before  becoming   enigmatic  in   another, 
and   keep    to   my   one   point    until    I   have   more    or   less 
collected   what  has  been   said  about   it  in    former  letters. 
And  thus  continuing  to  insist  at  present  only  on  the  worth 
or  price  of  womanhood  itself,  and  of  the  value  of  feminine 
creatures  in  the  economy  of  a  state,  I  must  ask  the  reader 
to  look  back  to  Letter  4,  §  7,^  where  I  lament  my  own 
poverty   in    not    being   able    to    buy    a   white   girl   of  (in 
jeweller*s  language)  good  lustre  and  facetting;  as  in  another 
place  I  in  like  manner  bewail  the  present  order  of  society 
in   that  I   cannot   make    a  raid  on  my  neighbour's  house, 
and   carry  off  three  graceful  captives  at  a  time;^  and  in 
one  of  the  quite  most  important  pieces  of  all  the  book,  or 
of  any  of  my  books,  the  essential  nature  of  real  property 
in  general  is  illustrated  by  that  of  the  two  primary  articles 
of  a  man's  wealth,  Wife,  and  Home;'  and  the  meaning  of 
the   word  "mine,"  said  to  be  only  known  in  its  depth  by 
any  man  with  reference  to  the  first.*    And  here,  for  fiirther, 
and  in  its  sufficiency  I  hope  it  may  be  received  as  a  final, 


» [Vol.  xxviL  p.  es.] 

>    See  Letter  64,  !  20  (Vol.  XXVm.  p.  353).] 

»    See  Letter  62,  $!  9,  10  (Vol.  XXVTII.  pp.  519,  520).] 

«  [gee  Letter  28,  $  19  (Vol.  XXVU.  p.  521).] 
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illu$jtration,  read  the  last  lines  (for  I  suppose  the  terpiwal 
lines  can  only  h^  received  as  epilt^gu^)  of  the  play  by 
which,  in  all  the  compass  of  ^t9ratvre»  the  beauty  pf  pyre 
yQuth  has  beQQ  chiefly  h<mQured;  thierp  are  points  m,  it 
deseryiiig  notice  besides  th?  one  needfv4  to  my  pmpo^e. : — 

Prince,  ''Where  be  these  enemies?     Capulet!  Mopt^ue! 

See  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  yoar  hate, 

That  tieavoA  fia£  me«m  i9  kiU  yow  jojs  yf\l^}^  love ! 

And  I,  far  willing  a^  yo^r  4^po^  tqo, 

IJave  lost  a  brace  of  kiOi^mei) : — all  are  punish'^." 
Cap,        ''O  brother  Montague,  give  me  thy  hand: 

This  is  niy  davghtejr's  jw)t«tre,  far  no  xafijjfp 

Ca^  I  deviAnd." 
Mont,  ''But  I  can  give  thee  more: 

For  I  will  raise  her  statue  In  miM  gold; 

That  wWIe  Verona  b^  ^^at  Ymnei  ^  lu^9W«, 

There  shall  no  figure  at  such  rate  he  set. 

As  that  of  true  and  faithful  Juliet/' 
Cap.       <'As  rieh  shall  Rgmeo  by  his  lady  lie; 

Poor  a^ei^licas  of  qifir  enii^^y."  ^ 

8.  I  do  not  kpow  if  in  the  tumultuous  renderings  and 
reckless  abridg1Ile^tl$  of  this  play  on  the  modem  stage, 
the  audience  at  any  theatre  is  ever  led  to  think  of  the 
^leaning  of  the  Prince's  saying,  **  That  Heaven  finds  m^ns 
to  kill  your  jays  with  love"  Yet  in  that  one  line  is  the 
key  of  Christian  theology  and  of  wise  natural  philosophy; 
the  knowledge  of  the  law  that  binds  the  yoke  of  inauspicious 
stars,  and  ordains  the  slumber  of  world- wearied  flesh. 

Lqok  back  to  Friar  I^ayr^up^'s  rebuke  of  the  parents* 

grief  at  Juliet's  death, — • 

f'  H^veu  and  yourself 
Had  part  in  this  f^tir  maid;  now  heaven  hath  all;"' 

and  you  will  find,  in  the  concluding  lines,  not  only  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Prince's  meaning,  but  a  clear  light  thrown 
on  a  question  lately^  in  some  one  of  our  critical  maga- 
zines, more  pertinently  asked  than  intelligently  answered — 

1  [Romeo  and  JuHel,  Ac(j  %  a(L  3.] 
«  {Ibid.,  M  iv,  89.  50 
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**Why  Shafc^speare  wrote  tragedies?***  One  of  my  chief 
feaSOtts  for  withdrawing  lirom  tht  later  edition  of  Sesame 
and  Lilies  the  closing  lecture,*  oh  the  "Mystery  of  Life,*' 
was  th6  feeling  that  I  had  not  with  enough  care  examined 
the  spirit  of  faith  in  God,  and  hope  in  Futurity,  which, 
though  imexpressed,  were  meant  by  the  master  of  tragedy 
to  be  felt  by  the  spe6tatot,  what  they  Were  to  himself,  the 
sohitibh  and  consolation  of  all  the  wottderfulhess  of  sorrow ; 
— a  faitih  for  the  rtiost  part,  as  I  have  just  said,  unexpressed ; 
but  heite  summed  ih  a  single  line,  which  explains  the  in- 
stltoctiv6  fastening  of  the  heart  oh  the  great  poetic  stories 
of  grief,— 

''*  ¥'oT  Nature's  tears  are  Ifteason^s  rtierriment."  ^ 

^.  ftetumihg  to  thb  terfhinal  passage  of  the  pky,  may 
I  ho\*^  ask  the  ifeader  t6  meditate  on  the  alchemy  of  fate, 
which  changes  the  youth  a^d  girl  into  two  golden  statues? 
Admit  the  gain  in  its  completeness;  suppose  that  the  gold 
had  indeed  been  given  down,  like  Danae's  from  heaven,*  in 
exchange  for  them ;  imagine,  if  you  will,  the  perfectest  art- 
skill  of  Bezaleel  or  -AJioliab*  lavished  on  the  imperishable 
tneasiires.  Verona  is  lichier,  is  she,  by  so  much  bullion? 
Italy,  by  so  much  art?  Old  Montague  and  Capulet  have 
their  boyls  and  girl's  "worth"  in  gold,  have  they?  And 
though  for  every  boy  and  girl  whom  now  you  exile  from 
the  gold  of  English  harvest  and  the  ruby  of  Scottish  heath, 
there  return  to  you,  O  loving  friends,  their  corpses'  weight, 
and  more,  in  Cahfornian  sand, — is  your  bargain  with  God's 
bounty  wholly  to  your  mind?  or  if  so,  think  you  that  it 
is  to  His,  also? 

10.  Yet  I  will  not  enter  here  into  any  debate  of  loss 

^  [See  an  article,  entitled  "Why  did  Shakespeare  write  Tragedies?"  by  "J.  S./' 
in  the  CornkiU  Magasdne  for  August  1880  (vol.  42,  p.  163);  and  on  Shakespearean 
traMdy,  compare  VoL  XVIII.  p.  162  n.] 

■  [See  further  on  this  subject,  Vol.  XVIII.  pp.  Iviii.-lix.] 

*  riSomeo  and  Juliet,  Act  iv.  sc.  5.] 

^  [For  other  references  to  the  myth  of  Danae,  see  Vol.  VIL  pp.  184-186  n,, 
and  Vol.  XIX.  p.  311.] 

»  [Exodus  xxxvi.  1 :  compare  Vol.  XXIII.  pp.  266,  274.] 
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by  exile,  and  national  ostracism  of  our  strongest  I  keep 
to  the  estimate  only  of  our  loss  by  helpless,  reckless, 
needless  death,  the  enduring  torture  at  the  bolted  theatre 
door  of  the  world,  and  on  the  staircase  it  has  smoothed  to 
Avernus.^ 

"  Loss  of  life "  1  By  the  ship  overwhelmed  in  the  river, 
shattered  on  the  sea;  by  the  mine's  blast,  the  earthquake's 
burial — you  mourn  for  the  multitude  slain.  You  cheer  the 
lifeboat's  crew :  you  hear,  with  praise  and  joy,  of  the  rescue 
of  one  still  breathing  body  more  at  the  pit's  mouth: — and 
aU  the  while,  for  one  soul  that  is  saved  from  the  momen- 
tary passing  away  (according  to  your  creed,  to  be  with  its 
God),  the  lost  souls,  yet  locked  in  their  polluted  flesh, 
haunt,  with  worse  than  ghosts,  the  shadows  of  your  churches, 
and  the  corners  of  your  streets;  and  your  weary  children 
watch,  with  no  memory  of  Jerusalem,  and  no  hope  of  return 
from  thdr  captivity,  the  weltering  to  the  sea  of  your  Waters 
of  Babylon.* 

^  [The  first  draft  of  this  passage  was  different,  thus: — 

'' .  .  .  our  loss  by  absolute,  total,  oonatant,  and  innooent  death,  the  erer- 
lasting  torture  at  the  narrow  hEurred  theatre  door,  in  which,  while  we 
draw  our  daily  breath  and  play  out  our  daily  play,  our  English  children, 
moment  by  moment,  are  trampled  into  day  on  the  staircase  to  Avemiui' 
deep." 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Buskin's  later,  as  in  his  earlier  writings,  his 
revisions  were  in  the  nature  of  compression  and  greater  simplicity.] 
'  [See  Psalm  cxxxvii.] 


LETTER  92 
ASHESTIEL 

Abbotsford,  September  26ih,  1883. 

1.   I   CAN  never  hear  the  whispering   and    sighing  of  the 
Tweed  among  his  pebbles,  but  it  brings  back  to  me  the 
song   of  my  nurse,    as   we    used  to  cross  by   Coldstream. 
Bridge,  from  the  south,  in  our  happy  days. 

''For  Scotland,  my  darling,  lies  full  in  my  view. 
With  her  barefooted  lassies,  and  mountains  so  blue."^ 

Those  two  possessions,  you  perceive,  my  poor  Euryclea* 
felt  to  be  the  chief  wealth  of  Scotland,  and  meant  the 
epithet  *•  barefooted "  to  be  one  of  praise. 

'  In  the  two  days  that  have  past  since  I  this  time  crossed 
the  Border,  I  have  seen  but  one  barefooted  lassie,  and 
she  not  willingly  so, — ^but  many  high-heeled  ones: — who 
willingly,  if  they  might,  would  have  been  heeled  yet  higher. 
And  perhaps  few,  even  of  better  minded  Scots  maidens, 
remember,  with  any  due  admiration,  that  the  greater  part 
of  Jeanie  Deans'  walk  to  London  was  done  barefoot,^  the 
days  of  such  pilgrimage  being  now,  in  the  hope  of  Scot- 
land, for  ever  past ;  and  she,  by  help  of  the  high  chimneys 
built  beside  Holjrrood  and  Melrose,  will  henceforward  obtain 
the  beatitude  of  Antichrist, — Blessed  be  ye  Rich.* 

2.  Nevertheless,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  village 
where  Bruce's  heart  is  buried,*  I  could  yesterday  find  no 

1  [Quoted  also  in  Letter  61,  §  4  (VoL  XXVm.  p.  273).] 

*  nB'or  Enryolea,  nurse  of  Ulvsses,  see  Odyssey^  L  429,  iv.  742,  six.  357.] 

*  [See  HeaH  of  Midlothian,  oh.  zxviii] 

*  [Compare  Rnskin's  Introduction  to  Uiwy  and  the  Engluh  Bukops  (in  a  later 
▼olmne  of  this  edition),  where  he  draws  up  a  complete  series  of  the  Kew  Beatitudes.] 

*  [liekose.] 
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better  map  of  Scotland  than  was  purchaseable  for  a  penny, 
— no  clear  sign,  to  my  mind,  either  of  the  country's  vaster 
wealth,  or  more  refined  education.  Still  less  that  the  spot 
of  earth  under  which  the  king's  heart  lies  should  be 
indicated  to  the  curious  observer  by  a  small  white  ticket, 
pegged  into  the  grass;  which  might  at  first  sight  seem 
meant  to  mark  the  price  of  that  piece  of  goods;  and 
indeed,  if  one  meditates  a  little  on  the  matter,  verily  does 
so;  this  piece  of  pa^eboard  being  nothing  less  than  King 
Rob^  Brace's  monument  and  epitaph;  and  the  devotional 
coring  of  Scotland  in  the  nineteenth  century,  at  his 
dirine^  Econotaiical,  even  in  pasteboard,  as  compared  with 
the  lavish  expenditure  of  that  material  fay  which  the  ^*  Scots 
wha  hae,"  etc.,^  receive  on  all  their  paths  of  pilgrimage  the 
recommendation  of  Colman's  mustard. 

So  much,  looking  out  on  the  hillside  which  Scott 
planted  in  his  pride,  and  the  garden  he  enclosed  in  the 
joy  of  his  heart,  I  perceive  to  be  the  present  outcome  of 
his  work  in  literature.  Two  small  white  tickets-— one  for 
the  Bruce,  the  other  for  Michael  Scott:'  manifold  acreage 
of  yellow  tickets'^-for  Colman's  mustard.  Thus  may  we 
measure  the  thirst  for  knowledge  excited  by  modem  Scot- 
tish religicm,  and  satisfied  by  modern  Scottish  educaticnx 

Waithohn,  Od^er  Sfd,  IB8S. 

8.  As  the  sum  of  Sir  Walter's  work  at  Melrose,  so 
here  the  i^um  of  St.  Ninian's  at  Candida  Casa,'  may  be 
set  down  in  few  ohd  sorrowful  words.  I  notice  that  the 
children  of  the  race  who   now  for   fifteen  hundred  years 

^  [For  another  refer^nee  to  BomsVi  Banfwchbumt  aee  Jhrafaoe,  ]  4»  to  Bodi 
Honeycomb  (Vol.  XXXI.).] 

*  [For  Miohael  Boott,  the  Wizatd,  see  Vol.  XTV.  p.  97.  The  tomb,  eapposed 
to  be  his  (see  Lay  of  the  Lent  Minttrd^  canto  ii.),  ib  by  others  asserted  to  be  that 
of  Sir  Brian  Latoun.] 

'  [The  White  House  is  the  anoient  name  of  WhitiiorD,  or  Whitherne,  Abbey, 
on  the  Solway^  where  the  first  Christian  oharoh  in  Sootlaud  waa  buitt,  by  St. 
Ninian,  in  the  fourth  oentniy,  acocNrding  to  Bede.  "Ofekodida  Oasa"  is  the  title 
of  a  chapter  written  by  Ruskin  for  the  intended  Sixth  Part  of  his  Our  FciOian 
Have  Told  Us:  E%e  tk  later  volume  of  this  edition.] 
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have  been  taught  in  this  place  the  word  of  Christ,  are 
divided  broadly  into  two  classes:  one  very  bright  and  trim, 
strongly  and  sensibly  shod  and  dressed,  satchel  on  shoulder, 
and  going  to  or  from  school  by  railroad;  walking  away, 
after  being  deposited  at  the  smsJl  stations,  in  a  brisk  and 
independent  manner.  But  up  and  down  the  earthy  broad- 
way  between  the  desolate-looking  houses  which  form  the 
main  street  of  Whithorn,  as  also  in  the  space  of  open 
ground  which  borders  the  great  weir  and  rapid  of  the  Nith 
at  Dumfries,  I  saw  wistfully  errant  groups  of  altogether 
neglected  children,  barefoot  enough,  tattered  in  frock,  be- 
grimed in  face,  their  pretty  long  hair  wildly  tangled  or 
ruggedly  matted,  and  the  total  bodies  and  spirits  of  them 
springing  there  by  the  wayside  like  its  thistles, — with  such 
care  as  Heaven  gives  to  the  herbs  of  the  field, — and 
Heaven's  Adversary  to  the  seed  on  the  Rock. 

They  are  many  of  them  Irish,  the  Pastor  of  Whithorn 
tells  me, — the  parents  too  poor  to  keep  a  priest,  one  coming 
over  from  Wigton  sometimes  for  what  ministration  may  be 
imperative.  This  the  ending  of  St.  Ninian's  prayer  and  fast 
in  his  dark  sandstone  cave,  filled  with  the  hollow  roar  of 
Solway, — now  that  fifteen  hundred  years  of  Gospel  times 
have  come  and  gone. 

This  the  end:  but  of  what  is  it  to  be  the  beginning? 
of  what  new  Kingdom  of  Heaven  are  these  children  the 
nascent  citizens?  To  what  Christ  are  these  to  be  allowed 
to  come  for  benediction,  imf orbidden  ?  ^ 

Brantwood,  October  lOth^  188S. 

4.  The  above  two  entries  are  all  I  could  get  written  of 
things  felt  and  seen  during  ten  days  in  Scott's  country, 
and  St.  Ninian's;  somewhat  more  I  must  set  down  before 
the  impression  fades.*    Not  irrelevantly,  for  it  is  my  instant 

'  rSee  Matthew  six.  14] 

'  [At  this  time  Lord  Keav  had  been  at  Brantwood,  and  Buskin  afterwards 
went  on  a  visit  to  him  in  Scotland :  see  the  Introduction,  above,  p.  zxvi.  The  ten 
days  in  Scotland  were  September  23  to  October  4] 

XXIX.  2   F 
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object  in  these  resumed  letters  to  index  and  enforce  what 
I  have  said  hitherto  on  early  education;  and  while,  of  all 
countries,  Scotland  is  that  which  presents  the  main  ques- 
tions relating  to  it  in  the  clearest  form,  my  personal  know- 
ledge and  feelings  enable  me  to  arrange  aught  I  have  yet 
to  say  more  easily  with  reference  to  the  Scottish  character 
than  any  other.  Its  analysis  will  enable  me  also  to  point 
out  some  specialties  in  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter,  Bums, 
and  Carlyle,  which  English  readers  cannot  usually  discern 
for  themselves.  I  went  into  the  Border  country,  just  now, 
chiefly  to  see  the  house  of  Ashestiel:  and  this  morning 
have  re-read,  with  better  insight,  the  chapter  of  Lockhiart's 
Life  which  gives  account  of  the  sherifTs  settlement  there  ;^ 
in  which  chapter  there  is  incidental  notice  of  Mungo  Park's 
last  days  in  Scotland,  to  which  I  first  pray  my  readers' 
close  attention. 

5.  Mungo  had  been  born  in  a  cottage  at  Fowlsheiis 
on  the  Yarrow,  nearly  opposite  Newark  Castle.  He  returns 
after  his  first  African  journey  to  his  native  cottage,  where 
Scott  visits  him,  and  finds  him  on  the  banks  of  Yarrow, 
which  in  that  place  passes  over  ledges  of  rock,  forming  deep 
pools  between  them.  Mungo  is  casting  stone  after  stone 
into  the  pools,  measuring  their  depths  by  the  time  the 
bubbles  take  to  rise,  and  thinking  (as  he  presently  tells 
Scott)  of  the  way  he  used  to  sound  the  turbid  African 
rivers.  Meditating,  his  friend  afterwards  perceives,  on 
ftirther  travel  in  the  distant  land. 

With  what  motive,  it  is  important  for  us  to  know.  As 
a  discoverer — as  a  missionary-— or  to  escape  from  ennui? 
He  is  at  that  time  practising  as  a  physician  among  his 
own  people.  A  more  sacred  calling  cannot  be ; — by  faithful 
missionary  service  more  good  could  be  done  among  fair 
Scotch  laddies  in  a  day,  than  among  black  Hamites  in  a 
lifetime ; — of  discovery,  precious  to  all  humanity,  more  might 
be  made  among  the  woods  and  rocks  of  Ettrick  than  in 

^  [VoL  ii.  ch.  i;  the  foUowing  quotations  ate  from  pp.  11-13  (1887  editimi).] 
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the  thousand  leagues  of  desert  between  Atlas  and  red  Edom. 
Why  will  he  again  leave  his  native  stream? 

It  is  clearly  not  mere  baseness  of  petty  vanity  that 
moves  him.     There  is  no  boastfulness  in  the  man: — 

^'^On  one  occasion/  says  Scott^  'the  traveller  communicated  to  him 
some  very  remarkable  adventures  which  had  befallen  him  in  Africa,  but 
which  he  had  not  recorded  in  his  book/  On  Scott's  asking  the  cause  of 
this  silence,  Mungo  answered  that,  'in  all  cases  where  he  had  information 
to  communicate,  which  he  thought  of  importance  to  the  public,  he  had 
stated  the  facts  boldly,  leaving  it  to  his  readers  to  give  such  credit  to  his 
statements  as  they  might  appear  justly  to  deserve;  but  that  he  would  not 
shock  their  fidth,  or  render  his  travels  more  marvellous,  by  introducing 
circumstances  which,  however  true,  were  of  little  or  no  moment,  as  they 
related  solely  to  his  own  personal  adventures  and  escapes.'" 

Clearly  it  is  not  vanity,  of  Alpine-club  kind/  that  the 
Old  Serpent  is  tempting  this  man  with.     But  what  then? 

''His  thoughts  had  always  continued  to  be  haunted  with  Africa.  He 
told  Scott  that  whenever  he  awoke  suddenly  in  the  night,  he  fimcied 
himself  still  a  prisoner  in  the  tent  of  Ah;  but  when  Scott  expressed 
surprise  that  he  should  intend  again  to  re-visit  those  scenes,  he  answered 
that  he  would  rather  brave  Africa  and  all  its  horrors,  than  wtar  mU  his  Ikjt 
m  long  and  toiUame  rides  over  the  hills  of  Scotland,  for  which  the  renumeraUon 
n>as  hardly  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  together," 

I  have  italicized  the  whole  sentence,  for  it  is  a  terrific 
one.  It  signifies,  if  you  look  into  it,  almost  total  absence 
of  the  instinct  of  personal  duty, — ^total  absence  of  belief  in 
the  God  who  chose  for  him  his  cottage  birthplace,  and  set 
him  his  life-task  beside  it; — absolute  want  of  interest  in 
his  profession,  of  sense  for  natural  beauty,  and  of  com- 
passion for  the  noblest  poor  of  his  native  land.  And,  with 
these  absences,  there  is  the  clear  presence  of  the  fatallest 
of  the  vices.  Avarice, — in  the  exact  form  in  which  it  was 
the  ruin  of  Scott  himself, — ^the  love  of  money  for  the  sake 
of  worldly  position. 

6.  I  have  purposely  placed  the  instinct  for  natural 
beauty,  and  compassion  for  the  poor,  in  the  same  breath  of 

^  [On  this  subject,  see  Sesame  and  LiHss,  Vol.  XVIU.  pp.  90,  21-26.] 
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the  sentence; — ^their  relation,  as  1  hope  hereafter  to  show,* 
is  constant.  And  the  total  want  of  compassion,  in  its 
primary  root  of  sympathy,  is  shown  in  its  naked  fearsome- 
ness  in  the  next  sentence  of  the  tale : — 

''Towards  the  end  of  the  autumn,  Park  paid  Soott  a  fiirewell  visit,  and 
slept  at  Ashestiel.  Next  morning  his  host  accompanied  him  homewards 
over  the  wild  chain  of  hills  between  the  Tweed  and  the  Yarrow.  Park 
talked  much  of  his  new  scheme,  and  mentioned  his  determination  to  iell 
hufandfy  thai  he  had  some  busmen  for  a  day  or  two  m  Edinburgh,  and  tend 
them  his  blessing  from  thence  without  returning  to  take  leave.  He  had  married 
not  long  before  a  pretty  and  amiable  woman;  and  when  they  reached  the 
Williamhope  Ridge,  'the  autumnal  mist  floating  heavily  and  slowly  down 
the  valley  of  the  Yarrow'  presented  to  Scott's  imagination  'a  striking 
emblem  of  the  troubled  and  uncertain  prospect  which  his  undertaking 
afforded.'  He  remained  however  unshaken,  and  at  length  they  reached 
the  spot  where  they  had  agreed  to  separate.  A  small  ditch  divided  the 
moor  from  the  road,  and  in  going  over  it,  Park's  horse  stumbled  and 
nearly  fell. 

**'\  am  afraid,  Mungo,'  said  the  sheriff,  nhat  is  a  bad  omen.'  To 
which  he  answered,  smUing,  '  Freits  (omens)  follow  those  who  look  to 
them.'  With  this  expression  Mungo  struck  the  spurs  into  his  horse,  and 
Scott  never  saw  him  again." 

"Freits  follow  those  who  look  to  them."  Words  abso- 
lutely true  (with  their  converse,  that  they  cease  to  follow 
those  who  do  not  look  to  them) :  of  which  truth  I  will  ask 
the  consenting  reader  to  consider  a  little  while. 

He  may  perhaps  think  Mungo  utters  it  in  all  wisdom, 
as  already  passing  from  the  darkness  and  captivity  of  super- 
stition into  the  marvellous  light  of  secure  Science  and 
liberty  of  Thought.  A  wiser  man,  are  we  to  hold  Mungo, 
than  Walter, — ^then?  and  wiser — ^how  much  more,  than  his 
forefathers  ? 

I  do  not  know  on  what  authority  Lockhart  interprets 
"fireit,"  as  only  meaning  "omen."*  In  the  Douglas  glossary 
it  means  "aid,"  "or  protection";  it  is  the  word  used  by 
Jove,  declaring  that  he  will  not  give  "freit"  from  heaven 

1  [The  subject  is  not  resumed  in  Fors;  but  see  Art  of  England,  §  16,  and  Fiction, 
Fair  and  Foul,  §  54.    Compare  Vol  XX.  p.  90.] 

'  [See  King  James's  work,  Damonolo^,  pp.  99,  100:  "all  kind  of  practiques, 
freites,  or  other  extraordinary  actions,  which  cannot  abide  the  trew  touch  of  natural 
reason.'^ 
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either  to  Trojan  or  Rutulian;^  and  I  believe  it  always  to 
have  the  sense  of  serviceable  warning — ^protective,  if  watched 
and  obeyed.  I  am  not  here  concerned  with  the  question 
how  far  such  guidance  has  been,  or  is  still,  given  to  those 
who  look  for  it;  but  I  wish  the  reader  to  note  that  the 
form  of  Celtic  intellect  which  rejected  the  ancient  faith 
was  certainly  not  a  higher  one  than  that  which  received  it 
And  this  I  shall  best  show  by  taking  the  wider  ground  of 
inquuy,  how  far  Scott's  own  intellect  was  capable  of  such 
belief, — ^and  whether  in  its  strength  or  weakness. 

7.  In  the  analysis  of  his  work,  given  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  in  Fiction^  Fair  and  Foul,^  I  have  accepted  twelve 
novels  as  characteristic  and  essentially  good, — naming  them 
in  the  order  of  their  production.  These  twelve  were  all 
written  in  twelve  years,  before  he  had  been  attacked  by 
any  illness;  and  of  these,  the  first  six  exhibit  the  natural 
progress  of  his  judgment  and  faith,  in  the  prime  years  of 
his  life,  between  the  ages  of  forty-three  and  forty-eight. 

In  the  first  of  them,  Waverley,  the  supernatural  element 
is  admitted  with  absolute  frankness  and  simplicity,  the 
death  of  Colonel  Gardiner  being  foretold  by  the,  at  that 
time  well-attested,  faculty  of  second  sight, — and  both  the 
captivity  and  death  of  Fergus  Mclvor  by  the  personal 
phantom,  hostile  and  fatal  to  his  house.' 

In  the  second,  Guy  Mannering,  the  supernatural  warn- 
ing is  not  allowed  to  reach  the  point  of  actual  vision.     It 

*  [The  reference  is  to  the  version  by  Gtmn  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  the 
first  complete  translation  of  the  jEwid  into  a  British  tongue  (1553),  and  to  the 
glossary  appended  in  the  edition  of  1710.  See  ^neid,  z.  110-113;  translated  on 
p.  317  of  Douglas  (1710) :~ 

"Nouthir  Troianis  nor  Rutulianis  freith  will  I, 
Let  aithir  of  thame  thare  awin  fortoun  stand  by  .  .  . 
King  Jupiter  sal  be  to  all  equale.''] 

For  other  references  to  the  Bishop's  translation,  see  Vol.  XXVUI.  p.  500;  and 
below,  p.  557.] 

'  [The  reference  is  to  the  first  {Nineteenth  Century,  June  1880}  of  a  series  of 

Supers,  reprinted  m  On  the  Old  Rood  (see  a  later  volume  of  this  edition,  §§  24-27). 
uskin  does  not  there  say  that  the  twelve  novels  were  written  ''before  he  had 
been  attacked  by  any  illness,''  but  that  the  first  six  were ;  whidh  statement,  how- 
ever, is  incorrect,  as  his  illness  begnm  before  Rah  Roy  and  the  Heart  of  Midlothdan 
were  written  (see  note  now  appended  to  the  passage  in  On  ^  Old  Road).] 

*  [Wa/verley,  chaps,  zlvi.,  lix.,  Ixix.] 
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is  given  by  the  stars,  and  by  the  strains  in  the  thread  spun 
at  the  child's  birth  by  his  gipsy  guardian.^ 

In  the  third,  the  AnHguary,  the  supernatural  influence 
reduces  itself  merely  to  a  feverish  dream,  and  to  the  terror 
of  the  last  words  of  Elspeth  of  the  Craigbumfoot :  ''I'm 
coming,  my  leddy — the  staircase  is  as  mirk  as  a  Yule 
midnight"* 

In  the  fourth,  Old  Mortality,  while  Scott's  utmost  force 
is  given  to  exhibit  the  self-deception  of  religious  pride, 
imagining  itself  inspired  of  heaven,  the  idea  of  prophetic 
warning  is  admitted  as  a  vague  possibility,  with  little  more 
of  purpose  than  to  exalt  the  fortitude  of  Claverhouse ;  and 
in  the  two  last  stories  of  his  great  time,  Rob  Roy,  and 
the  Heart  oj  Midlothian,  all  suggestion  whatever  of  the 
interference  of  any  lower  power  than  that  of  the  Deity 
in  the  order  of  this  world  has  been  refused,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  tales  are  confined  within  the  limits  of 
absolute  and  known  truth. 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  placing  the  Heart  oj  Midlothian 
highest  of  all  his  works,^  because  in  this  element  of  intel- 
lectual truth,  it  is  the  strictest  and  richest; — because,  being 
thus  rigid  in  truth,  it  is  also  the  most  exalted  in  its  con- 
ception of  human  character; — and  lastly,  because  it  is  the 
clearest  in  acknowledgment  of  the  overruling  justice  of  God, 
even  to  the  uttermost,  visiting  the  sin  of  the  fathers  upcm 
the  children,^  and  purifying  the  forgiven  spirit  without  the 
remission  of  its  punishment. 

In  the  recognition  of  these  sacred  laws  of  life  it  stands 
alone  among  Scott's  works,  and  may  justly  be  called  the 
greatest:  yet  the  stem  advance  in  moral  purpose  which  it 
indicates  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  discipline  of 
age — ^not  the  sign  of  increased  mental  faculty.  The  entire 
range  of  faculty,  imaginative  and  analytic  togeth)er,  is  un- 
questionably the  highest  when  the  sense  of  the  supernatural 

^  Uhiy  Mcmnering^  chaps,  iii.  and  iv.] 

'    Antiquary,  ch.  zl.  (''M^  lady  calls  us  I — Bring  a  candle; — ^the  grand  stair^ 
case  IS  as  mirk  as  a  Yule  midnight.    We  are  coming,  my  lady!").] 

'  [See  Letter  83,  §  10  (above,  p.  267).]  «  [Exodus  xz.  6.] 
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is  most  distinct,^ — Scott  is  all  himself  only  in  Waverley  and 
the  Lay.^ 

8.  No  line  of  modem  poetry  has  been  oftener  quoted 
with  thoughtless  acceptance  than  Wordsworth's: 

''Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy."' 

It  is  wholly  untrue  in  the  implied  limitation ;  if  life  be  led 
under  heaven's  law,  the  sense  of  heaven's  nearness  only 
deepens  with  advancing  years,  and  is  assured  in  death* 
But  the  saying  is  indeed  true  thus  far,  that  in  the  dawn 
of  virtuous  life  every  enthusiasm  and  every  perception  may 
be  trusted  as  of  divme  appointment ;  and  tJie  maooima  rever- 
entia  is  due  not  only  to  the  innocence  of  children,*  but  to 
their  inspiration. 

And  it  follows  that  through  the  ordinary  course  of 
mortal  failure  and  misfortune,  in  the  career  of  nations  no 
less  than  of  men,  the  error  of  their  intellect,  and  the 
hardening  of  their  hearts,  may  be  accurately  measured  by 
their  denial  of  spiritual  power. 

In  the  life  of  Scott,  beyond  comparison  the  greatest 
intellectual  force  manifested  in  Europe  since  Shakespeare, 
the  lesson  is  given  us  with  a  clearness  as  sharp  as  the 
incision  on  a  Greek  vase/  The  very  first  mental  effort  for 
which  he  obtained  praise  was  the  passionate  recitation  of 
the  passage  in  the  JEneid,  in  which  the  ghost  of  Hector 
appears  to  Mness.^  And  the  deadliest  sign  of  his  own 
approaching  death  is  in  the  form  of  incredulity  which 
dictated  to  his  weary  hand  the  Letters  07i  JDemonology  and 
Witchcraft.'^ 

^  [See  Buskin's  reference  to  this  passage  in  his  '^  Notes  on  Gipsy  Character '* 
in  Boadnde  Songs  of  Tuscany  (Vol.  XXXIL).] 

'  [Compare  an  additional  passaj^e  in  Appendix  8  (below,  p.  541).] 

*  *0de,  IntimaJtions  of  ImmorkUityf  stanza  v.] 

*  [Juvenal,  xiv.  47 : — 

''Maxima  debetur  puero  reverentia.    Si  quid 
Turpe  paras,  ne  tn  pueri  contemperis  annos^ 
Sed  peccaturo  obstet  titi  filius  infans."] 

*  [With  this  simile,  compare  Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul,  $  100.] 

*  [Book  ii.  268-317.1 
'  [Written  in  1830.] 
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9.  Here,  for  the  present,  I  must  leave  the  subject  to 
your  own  thought,— only  desiring  you  to  notice,  for  general 
guidance,  the  gradations  of  impression  on  the  feelings  of 
men  of  strong  and  well-rounded  intellect,  by  which  fancy 
rises  towards  faith. 

(I.)  The  lowest  stage  is  that  of  wilfully  grotesque  fancy, 
which  is  recognized  as  false,  yet  dwelt  upon  with  delight 
and  finished  with  accuracy,  as  the  symbol  or  parable  of 
what  is  true. 

Shakespeare's  Puck,  and  the  Dwarf  Gkiblin  of  the  Latft 
are  precisely  alike  in  this  first  level  of  the  imagination. 
Shakespeare  does  not  believe  in  Bottom's  translation ;  neither 
does  Scott  that,  when  the  boy  Bucdeugh  passes  the  draw- 
bridge with  the  dwarf,  the  sentinel  only  saw  a  terrier  and 
lurcher  passing  out.^  Yet  both  of  them  permit  the  fallacy, 
because  they  acknowledge  the  Elfin  power  in  nature,  to 
make  things,  sometimes  for  good,  sometimes  for  harm, 
seem  what  they  are  not.  Nearly  all  the  grotesque  sculpture 
of  the  great  ages,  beginning  with  the  Greek  Chimaera,'  has 
this  nascent  form  of  Faith  for  its  impulse. 

(II.)  The  ghosts  and  witches  of  Shakespeare,  and  the 
Bodach  Glas'  and  White  Lady  of  Scott,  are  expressions 
of  real  belief,  more  or  less  hesitating  and  obscure.  Scott's 
worldliness  too  early  makes  him  deny  his  convictions,  and 
in  the  end  efiaces  them.  But  Shakespeare  remains  sincerely 
honest  in  his  assertion  of  the  uncomprehended  spiritual 
presence;  with  this  further  subtle  expression  of  his  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  that  he  never  permits  a  spirit  to  show 
itself  but  to  men  of  the  highest  intellectual  power.  To 
Hamlet,  to  Brutus,  to  Macbeth,  to  Richard  III. ;  but  the 
royal  Dane  does  not  haunt  his  own  {murderer, — neither  does 
Arthur,  King  John;  neither  Norfolk,  King  Richard  11. ; 
nor  Tybalt,  Romeo. 

^  [A  Midiummer  Nighffs  Dream,  Act  iii.  so.  1 ;  The  Lay  of  the  L<ut  Mirufrd, 
canto  iii.  stanza  xii.1 

»  [See  Queen  of  the  Air,  i  2Q  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  326).] 

'  [WaverUy,  on.  lix.  For  another  reference  to  Scott's  conception  of  the  White 
Lady  of  Avenel,  in  the  Monattery,  see  PraUriia,  i  §  174.] 
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(III.)  The  faith  of  Horace  in  the  spirit  of  the  fountain 
of  Brundusium,^  in  the  Faun  of  his  hill-side,  and  in  the 
help  of  the  greater  gods,  is  constant,  vital,  and  practical; 
yet  in  some  degree  still  tractable  by  his  imagination,  as 
also  that  of  the  great  poets  and  painters  of  Christian 
times.  In  Milton,  the  tractability  is  singular;  he  hews 
his  gods  out  to  his  own  fancy,  and  then  believes  in  them; 
but  in  Giotto  and  Dante  the  art  is  always  subjected  to  the 
true  vision.* 

(IV.)  The  faith  of  the  saints  and  prophets,  rising  into 
serenity  of  knowledge,  "  1  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  * 
is  a  state  of  mind  of  which  ordinary  men  cannot  reason; 
but  which,  in  the  practical  power  of  it,  has  always  governed 
the  world,  and  must  for  ever.  No  dynamite  will  ever  be 
invented  that  can  rule; — it  can  but  dissolve  and  destroy. 
Only  the  Word  of  Gkxi  and  the  heart  of  man  can  govern. 

10.  I  have  been  led  far,  but  to  the  saving  of  future 
time,  by  the  examination  of  the  difference  in  believing 
power  between  the  mind  of  Scott  and  his  unhappy  friend. 
I  now  take  up  my  immediate  subject  of  inquiry,  the  effect 
upon  Scott's  own  mind  of  the  natural  scenery  of  the  native 
land  he  loved  so  dearly.  His  life,  let  me  first  point  out 
to  you,  was  in  all  the  joyful  strength  of  it,  spent  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tweed.  Edinburgh  was  his  school,  and 
his  office;  but  his  home  was  always  by  Tweedside:  and 
more  perfectly  so,  because  in  three  several  places  dm*ing 
the  three  clauses  of  life.  You  must  remember  also  the 
cottage  at  Lasswade  for  the  first  years  of  marriage,  and 
Sandy-Knowe  for  his  childhood ;  but,  allowing  to  Smail- 
holm  Tower  and  Roslin  Glen  whatever  collateral  influence 
they  may  rightly  claim  over  the  babe  and  the  bride- 
groom, the    constant    influences    of   home    remain    divided 

^  [A  slip  of  the  pen  for  Banduaia  (fides,  UL  xiil).  For  other  references  to  it, 
as  also  to  the  Ode  "Faune  Nympharum,"  see  Vol.  XIX.  p.  173.  On  the  faith  of 
Horace,  see  also  BQnU  of  AmderUy  iii.  §  62.] 

'  pi^ith  what  is  here  said  of  Milton  and  Dante,  compare  Saame  and  LUies, 
§§  110,  111  (Vol.  XVm.  pp.  166-168).] 

»  [Job  xix.  26.] 
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strictly  into  the  three  aeras  at  Rosebank,  Ashestiel»  and 
Abbotsford.^ 

11.  Rosebank,  on  the  lower  Tweed,  gave  him  his  dose 
knowledge  of  the  district  of  Flodden  Field;  and  his  store 
of  foot-traveller's  interest  in  every  glen  of  Ettrick,  Yarrow, 
and  Liddel-water. 

The  vast  tract  of  country  to  which  these  streams  owe 
their  power  is  composed  of  a  finely-grained  dark  and  hard 
sandstone,  whose  steep  beds  are  uniformly  and  simultane- 
ously raised  into  masses  of  upland,  which  nowhere  present 
any  rugged  or  broken  masses  of  crag,  like  those  of  our 
Cumberland  mountains,  and  are  rarely  steep  enough  any- 
where to  break  the  grass  by  weathering;  a  moderate  shaly 
— or,  rather,  gritty — slope  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
opposite  Ashestiel  itself,  being  noticeable  enough,  among 
the  rounded  monotony  of  general  form,  to  receive  the  sepa- 
rate name  of  "the  Slidders."  Towards  the  bottom  of  a 
dingle,  here  and  there,  a  few  feet  of  broken  bank  may  show 
what  the  hills  consist  of ;  but  the  great  waves  of  them  rise 
against  the  horizon  without  a  single  peak,  crest,  or  deft 
to  distinguish  one  from  another,  though  in  their  true  scale 
of  mountain  strength  heaved  into  heights  of  1500  or  2000 
feet ;  and  covering  areas  of  three  or  four  square  leagues  for 
each  of  the  surges.  The  dark  rock  weathers  easily  into  sur- 
face soil,  which  forms  for  the  greater  part  good  pasture,  with 
interspersed  patches  of  heath  or  peat,  and,  Liddesdale-way, 
rushy  and  sedgy  moorland,  good  for  little  to  man  or  beast. 

Much  rain  fells  over  the  whole  district ;  but,  for  a  great 
part  of  its  falling  time,  in  the  softly-diffused  form  of  Scotch 
mist,  absorbed  invisibly  by  the  grass  soil ;  while  even  the 
heavier  rain,  having  to  deal  with  broad  surfaces  of  serenely 
set  rock,  and  finding  no  ravines  in  which  it  can  concen- 
trate force,  nor  any  loose  lighter  soil  to  undermine,  threads 
its  way  down  to  the  greater  glens  in  gradual  and  deliberate 

^  [At  Bosebank,  the  seat  of  hia  uncle,  Captain  Richard  Soott,  Sir  Walter  spent 
much  of  his  youth.  At  Ashestiel,  he  lived  from  1804  to  1812;  at  Abbotsford, 
thenceforward.] 
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influence,  nobody  can  well  see  how:  there  are  no  Lodores 
nor  Bruar  waters,  still  less  Staubbachs  or  Giessbachs; 
unnoticed,  by  million  upon  million  of  feebly  glistening 
streamlets,  or  stealthy  and  obscure  i^rings,  the  cloudy  dew 
descends  towards  the  river,  and  the  mysterious  strength  of 
its  stately  water  rises  or  declines  indeed,  as  the  storm  im- 
pends or  passes  away ;  yet  flows  for  ever  with  a  serenity  of 
power  unknown  to  the  shores  of  all  other  mountain  lands.^ 

And  the  more  wonderful,  because  the  uniformity  of  the 
hill-substance  renders  the  slope  of  the  river  as  steady  as 
its  supply.  In  all  other  mountain  channels  known  to  me, 
the  course  of  the  current  is  here  open,  and  there  narrow — 
sometimes  pausing  in  extents  of  marsh  cord  lake,  some- 
times furious  in  rapids,  precipitate  in  cataracts,  or  lost  in 
subterranean  caves.  But  the  classic  Scottish  streams  have 
had  their  beds  laid  for  them,  ages  and  ages  ago,  in  vast 
accumulations  of  rolled  shingle,  which,  occupying  the  floor 
of  the  valleys  from  side  to  side  in  apparent  level,  yet 
subdue  themselves  with  a  steady  fall  towards  the  sea.^ 

12.  As  I  drove  from  Abbotsford  to  Ashestiel,  Tweed 
aiid  Ettrick  were  both  in  flood;  not  dun  nor  wrathful, 
but  in  the  clear  frdness  of  their  perfect  strength :  and  from 
the  bridge  of  Ettrick  I  saw  the  two  streams  join,  and  the 
Tweed  for  miles  down  the  vale,  and  the  Ettrick  for  miles 
up  among  his  hills,— each  of  them,  in  the  multitude  of 
their  windless  waves,  a  march  of  infinite  light,  dazzling^ 
— ^interminable, — intervaled  indeed  with  eddies  of  shadow, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  gliding  paths  of  sunshine,  far-swept 
beside  the  green  glow  of  their  level  inches,  the  blessing 
of  them,  and  the  guard : — ^the  stately  moving  of  the  many 
waters,  more  peaceful  than  their  calm,  only  mighty,  their 

^  [Oompare  Art  of  England^  §  167,  where  Buskin,  referring  to  thu  Letter  as  an 
''  ana^sis  of  the  main  character  of  the  scenery  by  which  Scott  was  inspired,''  adds 
to  the  beauty  of  its  rivers  ''the  collateral  charm,  in  a  Borderer's  mind,  of  the 
very  mists  and  rain  that  feed  them."] 

*  [The  MS.  adds :  "...  towards  the  sea,  so  that  the  river  current,  here  and 
there  eddyinj^  indeed  for  a  moment  in  deeper  pools,  yet  in  its  mass  rolls  on  in  an 
endless  multitude  of  glittering  or  gloomiug  waves."j 
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rippled  spaces  fixed  like  orient  clouds,  their  pools  of  paus- 
ing current  binding  the  silver  edges  with  a  gloom  of  amber 
and  gold;  and  all  along  their  shore,  beyond  the  sward, 
and  the  murmurous  shingle,  processions  of  dark  forest,  in 
strange  majesty  of  sweet  order,  and  unwounded  grace  of 
glorious  age. 

The  house  of  Ashestiel  itself  is  only  three  or  four  miles 
above  this  junction  of  Tweed  and  Ettrick.*  It  has  been 
sorrowfully  changed  since  Sir  Walter's  death,  but  the  essen- 
tial make  and  set  of  the  former  building  can  still  be  traced. 
There  is  more  excuse  for  Scott's  flitting  to  Abbotsford  than 
I  had  guessed,^  for  this  house  stands,  conscious  of  the  river 
rather  than  commanding  it,  on  a  brow  of  meadowy  bank, 
falling  so  steeply  to  the  water  that  nothing  can  be  seen  of 
it  from  the  windows.  Beyond,  the  pasture-land  rises  steep 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  against  the  northern  sky,  while 
behind  the  house,  south  and  east,  the  moorlands  lift  them- 
selves in  gradual  distance  to  still  greater  hdght,  so  that 
virtually  neither  sunrise  nor  sunset  can  be  seen  fix)m  the 
deep-nested  dwelling.  A  tricklet  of  stream  wavers  to  and 
fro  down  to  it  from  the  moor,  through  a  grove  of  entirely 
natural  wood, — oak,  birch,  and  ash,  fantastic  and  bewilder- 
ing, but  nowhere  gloomy,  or  decayed,  and  carpeted  with 
anemone.  Between  this  wild  avenue  and  the  house,  the 
old  garden  remains  as  it  used  to  be,  large,  gracious,  and 
tranquil;  its  high  walls  swept  round  it  in  a  curving  line 
like  a  war  rampart,  following  the  groimd;  the  fixiit-trees, 
trained  a  century  since,  now  with  grey  trunks  a  foot  wide, 
flattened  to  the  wall  like  sheets  of  crag ;  the  strong  bars  of 
their  living  trellis  charged,  when  I  saw  them,  with  clusters 
of  green-gage,  soft  bloomed  into  gold  and  blue;  and  of 
orange-pink  magnum  bonum,  and  crowds  of  ponderous  pear, 
countless  as  leaves.     Some  open  space  of  grass  and  path, 

*  I  owe  to  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan  the  privilege  of  quiet 
sight  both  of  the  house  and  its  surroundings. 

*  [See  Letter  47,  §  14  (Vol.  XXVIH.  p.  198).  Plate  V.  here  gives  views  of 
Ashestiel  and  Abbotsford  respectively.] 
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now  all  redesigned  for  modem  needs,  must  always  have 
divided  the  garden  from  what  was  properly  the  front  of  the 
house,  where  the  main  entrance  is  now,  between  advanced 
wings,  of  which  only  the  westward  one  is  of  Sir  Walter's 
time :  its  ground  floor  being  the  drawing-room,  with  his  own 
bedroom  of  equal  size  above,  cheerful  and  luminous  both, 
enfilading  the  house  front  with  their  large  side  windows, 
which  commanded  the  sweep  of  Tweed  down  the  valley, 
and  some  high  masses  of  Ettrick  Forest  beyond,  this  view 
being  now  mostly  shut  off  by  the  opposite  wing,  added  for 
symmetry  1  But  Sir  Walter  saw  it  fair  through  the  morning 
clouds  when  he  rose,  holding  himself,  nevertheless,  altogether 
regardless  of  it,  when  once  at  work.  At  Ashestiel  and 
Abbotsford  alike,  his  work-room  is  strictly  a  writing-office, 
what  windows  they  have  being  designed  to  admit  the  need- 
ful light,  with  an  extremely  narrow  vista  of  the  external 
world.^  Courtyard  at  Abbotsford,  and  bank  of  young  wood 
beyond:  nothing  at  Ashestiel  but  the  green  turf  of  the 
opposite  fells  with  the  sun  on  it,  if  sun  there  were,  and 
silvery  specks  of  passing  sheep. 

The  room  itself,  Scott's  true  "memorial"  if  the  Scotch 
people  had  heart  enough  to  know  him,  or  remember,  is  a 
small  parlour  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  north  side  of  the 
house,  some  twelve  feet  deep  by  eleven  wide;  the  single 
window  little  more  than  four  feet  square,  or  rather  four 
feet  cubey  above  the  desk,  which  is  set  in  the  recess  of  the 
mossy  wall,  the  light  thus  entering  in  front  of  the  writer, 
and  reflected  a  little  from  each  side.  This  window  is  set 
to  the  left  in  the  end  wall,  leaving  a  breadth  of  some  five 
feet  or  a  little  more  on  the  fireplace  side,  where  now, 
brought  here  from  Abbotsford,  stands  the  garden  chair  of 
the  last  days.^ 

^  (In  a  note  on  the  MS.  of  the  first  draft  of  thia  Letter  Buskin  gives  the 
dimensions  of  the  rooms:  ''Dining-room  ahout  16^x16}.  Study  11x12,  not  in- 
oludinff  deep  window  recess  in  waU.    Drawing-room  18^x15^.    Bedroom  same."! 

*  [It  was  stated  shortly  afterwards  in  the  ScoUmom  that  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
study  hadj  heen  turned  into  a  passage,  in  the  recent  improvements.  See  below, 
Letter  96,  §  27  (p.  516).] 
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Contentedly,  in  such  space  and  splendour  of  domicile, 
the  three  great  poems  were  written,^  Waverley  begun;  and 
all  the  make  and  tenure  of  his  mind  confirmed,  as  it  was 
to  remain,  or  revive,  through  after  time  of  vanity,  trouble, 
and  decay. 

18.  A  small  chamber,  with  a  fair  world  outside: — such 
are  the  conditions,  as  far  as  I  know  or  can  gather,  of  all 
greatest  and  best  mental  work.  At  heart,  the  monastery 
cell  always,  changed  sometimes,  for  special  need,  into  the 
prison  celL  But,  as  I  meditate  more  and  more  closely 
what  reply  I  may  safely  make  to  the  now  eagerly  pressed 
questioning  of  my  faithful  scholars,  what  books  I  would 
have  them  read,  I  find  the  first  broadly-swept  definition 
may  be — Books  written  in  the  country.  None  worth  spend- 
ing time  on,  and  few  that  are  quite  safe  to  touch,  have 
been  written  in  towns. 

And  my  next  narrowing  definition  would  be,  Books 
that  have  good  music  in  them, — ^that  are  rightly-rhythmic: 
a  definition  which  includes  the  delicacy  of  perfect  prose, 
such  as  Scott's;  and  which  eiTcludes  at  once  a  great  deal 
of  modem  poetry,  in  which  a  dislocated  and  convulsed 
versification  has  been  imposed  on  the  ear  in  the  attempt 
to  express  uneven  temper,  and  unprincipled  feeling. 

By  unprincipled  feeling,  I  mean  whatever  part  of  passion 
the  writer  does  not  clearly  discern  for  right  or  wrong,  and 
concerning  which  he  betrays  the  reader's  moral  judgment 
into  false  sympathy  or  compassion.  No  really  great  writer 
ever  does  so:  neither  Scott,  Bums,  nor  B3rron  ever  waver 
for  an  instant,  any  more  than  Shakespeare  himself,  in  their 
estimate  of  what  is  fit  and  honest,  or  harmful  and  base. 
Scott  always  punishes  even  error,  how  much  more  fault,  to 
the  uttermost;  nor  does  B3rron,  in  his  most  defiant  and 
mocking  moods,  ever  utter  a  syllable  that  defiames  virtue  or 
disguises  sin. 

In  looking  back  to  my  former  statement  in  the  third 

>  [The  Lay  of  the  Lad  Minttrd,  previously  be^im,  was  fimshed  at  AaheetieL 
Marmum  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  were  wholly  written  there.] 
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volume  of  Modern  Painters^  of  the  influence  of  natural 
scenery  on  these  three  men,^  I  was  unjust  both  to  it  and 
to  them,  in  my  fear  of  speaking  too  favourably  of  passions 
with  which  I  had  myself  so  strong  personal  sympathy. 
Recent  Vandalism  has  taught  me,  too  cruelly,  and  too  late, 
the  moral  value  of  such  scenes  as  those  in  which  I  was 
brought  up;  and  given  it  me,  for  my  duty  to  the  future, 
to  teach  the  Love  of  the  fair  Universe  around  us  as  the 
b^finning  of  Piety,  and  the  end  of  Learning. 


14.  The  reader  may  be  interested  in  comparing  with  the 
description  in  the  text,  Scott's  first  fragmentary  stanzas 
relating  to  the  sources  of  the  Tweed.  (Loekhart,  voL  i., 
p.  814.) 

''Go  sit  old  Cheviot's  crest  below, 
And  pensive  mark  the  lingering  snow 

In  all  his  scaurs  abide. 
And  slow  dissolving  from  the  hOl 
In  many  a  sightless,  soundless  rill, 

Feed  sparkling  Bowmont's  tide. 

''Fair  shines  the  stream  bj  bank  and  lea. 
As  wimpling  to  the  eastern  sea 

She  seeks  TUl's  sullen  bed. 
Indenting  deep  the  &tal  plain. 
Where  Scotland's  noblest,  brave  in  vain. 

Around  their  monarch  bled. 

"And  westward  hills  on  hills  you  see, 
Even  as  old  Ocean's  mightiest  sea 

Heaves  high  her  waves  of  foam. 
Dark  and  snow-ridged  from  Cutsfeld's  wold 
To  the  proud  foot  of  Cheviot  roU'd, 

Earth's  mountain  billows  come." 

^  [See  Vol.  V.  {Modam  Painters,  iii.)  p.  300.] 
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INVOCATION 

1.  My  Christmas  letter,  which  I  have  extreme  satisfaction 
in  trusting  this  little  lady  to  present  to  you,  comes  first  to 
wish  the  St.  Gorge's  Company,  and  dl  honest  men,  as 
merry  a  Christmas  as  they  can  make  up  their  minds 
to  (though,  under  present  circumstances,  the  merriment,  it 
seems  to  me,  should  be  temperate,  and  the  feasting  mode- 
rate);— and  in  the  second  place,  to  assure  the  St.  George's 
Company  both  of  its  own  existence,  and  its  Master's,  which, 
without  any  extreme  refinement  of  metaphysics,  the  said 
Company  might  well  begin  to  have  some  doubt  of — seeing 
that  there  has  been  no  report  made  of  its  business,  nor 
record  of  its  additional  members,  nor  catalogue  of  its  addi- 
tional properties,  given  since  the — I  don't  know  what  day  of 
— I  don't  know  what  year.* 

I  am  not  going  to  ask  pardon  any  more  for  these  ad- 
ministrative defects,  or  mysterious  silences,  because,  so  far 
as  they  are  results  of  my  own  carelessness  or  procrastination, 

^  [The  last  mention  in  Fqtb  of  aooounts  relating  to  the  GaildjWBS  in  Letter  86 

S^bruary  1878),  §  13,  p.  361.     The  last  Report  issued  to  members  of  the  Guild 
d  been  dated  Deoember  6,  1881  (see  Vol.  XXX.).] 
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they  are  unpardonable;  and  so  far  as  they  might  deserve 
indulgence  if  explained,  it  could  only  be  justified  by  the 
details,  otherwise  useless,  of  difficulty  or  disappointment  in 
which  more  than  one  of  our  members  have  had  their  share 
— and  of  which  their  explanations  might  sometimes  take  a 
difierent  shape  from  mine.  Several  have  left  us,  whose 
secession  grieved  me;  one  or  two,  with  my  full  consent. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  workiag  with  their  whole 
hearts  and  minds,  while  the  Master  was  too  ill  to  take  note 
of  their  labour:  and,  owing,  I  believe,  chiefly  to  that  un. 
praised  zeal,  but  in  a  measure  also  to  the  wider  reading 
and  better  understanding  of  Fors  itself,  new  members  are 
rapidly  joining  us,  and,  I  think,  all  are  at  present  animated 
with  better  and  more  definite  hope  than  heretofore. 

2.  The  accounts  of  the  Company, — which,  instead  of 
encumbering  Fors^  as  they  used  to,  do,  it  seems  to  me  now 
well  to  print  in  a  separate  form,  to  be  presented  to  the 
Companions  with  the  recommendation  not  to  read  it,  but  to 
be  freely  purchasable  by  the  public  who  may  be  curious  in 
literature  of  that  kind,^ — do  not,  in  their  present  aspect, 
furnish  a  wide  basis  for  the  confidence  I  have  just  stated 
to  be  increasing.  But,  in  these  days,  that  we  are  entirely 
solvent,  and  cannot  be  otherwise,  since  it  is  our  principal 
law  of  business  never  to  buy  anjrthing  tiU  we  have  got  the 
mohey  to  pay  for  it, — ^that  whatever  we  have  bought, 
we  keep,  and  don't  try  to  make  a  bad  bargain  good  by 
swindling  anybody  else,  —  that,  at  all  events,  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  things  purchased  on  such  terms  are  found 
to  be  extremely  useful  and  agreeable  possessions  by  a  daily 
increasing  number  of  students,  readers,  and  spectators,  at 
Sheffield  and  elsewhere, — and  that  we  have  at  this  Christ- 
mas-time of  1888  £4000  and  some  odd  hundreds  of  stock, 
with,  besides  the  lands  and  tenements  specified  in  my  last 
report,  conditional  promise  of  a  new  and  better  site  for  the 
St.  George's  Museum  at  Sheffield,  and  of  £5000  to  heffn 

^  [For  Buch  Eeportit  and  AeoountSi  see  VoL  XXX.] 
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the  building  thereof,^— these  various  facts  and  considerations 
do,  I  think,  sufficiently  justify  the  Companions  of  St.  George 
in  sitting  down  peaceful-minded,  so  far  as  r^ards  their 
business  matters,  to  their  Christmas  cheer;  and  perhaps  also 
the  Master  in  calling  with  confidence  on  all  kind  souls 
whom  his  words  may  reach,  to  augment  the  hitherto  narrow 
fellowship- 

8.  Of  whose  nature,   I  must  try  to  sum.  in  this  Fcrs 
what  I  have  had  often  to  repeat  in  private  letters. 

First,  that  the  St  George's  Guild  is  not  a  merely  senti- 
mental association  of  persons  who  want  s3nnQpathy  in  the 
general  endeavour  to  do  good.     It  is  a  body  constituted  for 
a  special  purpose:  that  of  buying  land,  holding  it  inviol- 
ably, cultivating  it  properly,  and  bringing  up  on  it  as  many 
honest  people  as  it  will  feed.     It  means,  therefore,  the  con- 
tinual, however  slow,  accumulation  of  landed  property,  and 
the  authoritative  management  of  the  same ;  and  every  new 
member  joining  it  shares  all  rights  in  that  property,  and 
has  a  vote  for  the  re-election   or  deposition  of  its  Master. 
Now,  it  would  be  entirely  unjust  to  the  Members  who  have 
contributed  to  the  purchase  of  our  lands,  or  of  such  funds 
and  objects  of  value  as  we  require  for  the  support  and  educa- 
tion of  the  persons  living  on  them,  if  the  Master  allowed 
the  entrance  of  Members  who  would  have  equal  control  over 
the  Society's  property,  without  contributing  to  it.     Never- 
theless, I  sometimes  receive  Companions  whose  temper  and 
qualities  I  like,  though  they  may  be  unable  to  help  us  with 
money,  (otherwise  it  might  be  thought  people  had  to  pay 
for   entrance,)   but   I   can't   see   why  there   should   not    be 
plenty  of  people  in  England  both  able  and  willing  to   help 
us;  whom  I  once  more^  very  solemnly  call  upon  to  do  so, 
as  thereby  exercising  the  quite  healthiest  and  straightfor- 
wardest  power  of  Charity.     They  can't  make  the  London 
or  Paris  landlords  emancipate  their  poor  (even  if  it  i^ere 
according  to  sound  law  to  make  such  an  endeavour).     But 


On  this  subject,  see  again  Vol.  XXX.J 

'For  the  last  appeal  of  this  kind,  see  Ijetter  88  (p.  396).] 
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they  can  perfectly  well  become  landlords  themselves,  and 
emancipate  their  own. 

4.  And  I  beg  the  readers  alike,  and  the  despisers  of  my 
formar  pleadings  in  this  matter,  to  observe  that  all  the 
recent  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  concerning  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor,^  is  merely  the  sudden  and  febrile  (Heaven  be 
thanked,  though,  for  such  fever  1)  recognition  of  the  things 
which  I  have  been  these  twenty  years  trying  to  get  recog- 
nized, and  reiterating  description  and  lamentation  of — even 
to  the  actual  printing  of  my  pages  blood-red* — ^to  try  if  I 
could  catch  the  eye  at  least,  when  I  could  not  the  ear  or 
the  heart.  In  my  index,  imder  the  head  of  "  Misery,"  *  I 
know  not  yet  what  accumulation  of  witness  may  be  gathered, 
— ^but  let  the  reader  think,  now,  only  what  the  single  sen- 
tence meant  which  I  quoted  from  the  JBvening  news  in 
the  last  Fors  I  wrote  before  my  great  illness  (March,  1878, 
§  7*),  "The  mother  got  impatient,  thmst  (lie  child  into  the 
snow^  and  hurried  on — ^not  looking  back."  There  is  a 
Christmas  card,  with  a  picture  of  English  "nativity"  for 
you — O  suddenly  awakened  friends!  And  again,  take  this 
picture  of  what  Mr.  Tenniel  calls  John  Bull  guarding  his 
Pudding,*  authentic  from  the  iron- works  of  Tredegar,  11th 
February,  1878  (§  16«): 

''For  several  months  the  average  earnings  have  been  six  shillings  a  week, 
and  out  of  that  they  have  to  pay  for  coal,  and  house  rent  and  other  ex* 
penses  (the  rent-ooUector  never  out  of  his  work),  leaving  very  little  for 
food  or  clothing.     In  my  district  there  are  a  hundred  and  thirty  families 

^  [The  reference  is  to  a  pamphlet  b]^  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  (1883)  on  How  the  Poor  Live, 
and  to  the  ''inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  abject  poor"  conducted  by  the 
liondon  Oongraffational  Union.  The  results  of  the  inquiry  had  been  pubfished, 
shortly  before  fuskin  wrote  this  Letter,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  BtUer  Ory  of 
Outcast  London  (October  1883).  The  pamphlets  had  a  large  sale,  and  were  widely 
noticed  in  the  press.] 

'  [Part  of  !  36  of  Sesame  and  Lilies  (Vol.  XVUI.  pp.  91-93).  Among  other 
«' former  pleadings  in  this  matter"  (elsewhere  than  in  Fort)  reference  may  be 
made  to  ^  Joy  >r  Ever,  {  7  (Vol.  XVL  pp.  18-19);  Munera  Pviverts.  {  108 
(Vol.  XVn.  pp.  233-234);  and  Quem  of  the  AtVy  §  68  (Vol  XIX.  p.  362).] 

*  ptuskin's  Notes  for  Index  did  not,  however^  include  a  heading  "Misery." 
See  now,  below,  p.  650.] 

*  HLetter  87;  above,  p.  367.] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  a  cartoon  of  1859 :  see  Art  qf  England^  {  151.] 

*  [Letter  87;  above,  p.  378.] 

xxa.  2  6 
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in  distress;  they  have  nothing  but  rags  to  cover  them  by  day,  and  very 
little  beside  that  wearing  apparel  to  cover  them  on  their  beds  at  night, — 
they  have  sold  or  pawned  their  furniture,  and  everything  for  which  they 
could  obtain  the  smallest  sum  of  money;  many  of  them  are  some  days 
every  week  without  anything  to  eat, — and  with  nothing  but  water  to 
drink"— 

and  that  poisoned,  probably. 

Was  not  this,  the  last  message  I  was  able  to  bring  to 
John  Bull  concerning  his  Pudding,  enough  to  make  him 
think  how  he  might  guard  it  better  ?  But  on  first  recovery 
of  my  power  of  speech,^  was  not  the  news  I  brought  of 
the  state  of  La  Belle  France  worth  her  taking  to  thought 
also?— 

''In  a  room  two  yards  and  a  half  broad  by  four  yards  and  three- 
quarters  long,  a  husband,  wife,  and  four  children,  of  whom  two  were  dead 
two  months  afterwards, — of  those  left,  the  eldest  daughter  '  had  still  the 
strength  to  smile.'  Hunger  had  reduced  this  child,  who  would  have  been 
beautiful,  nearly  to  the  state  of  a  skeleton." 

{Fors,  Letter  88,  §  12,  and  see  the  sequel.*) 

5.  And  the  double  and  treble  horror  of  all  this,  note 
you  well,  is  not  only  that  the  tennis-playing  and  railroad- 
flying  public  trip  round  the  outskirts  of  it,  and  whirl  over 
the  roofs  of  it, — blind  and  deaf;  but  that  the  persons  inte- 
rested in  the  maintenance  of  it  have  now  a  whole  embodied 
Devil's  militia  of  base  litterateurs  in  their  bound  service; — 
the  worst  form  of  serfs  that  ever  human  souls  sank  into — 
partly   conscious   of  their   lying,   partly,   by    dint   of  daily 
repetition,  believing  in  their  own  babble,  and  totally  occupied 
in  every  journal  and  penny  magazine  all  over  the  world,  in 
declaring  this  present  state  of  the  poor  to  be  glorious  and 
enviable,  as  compared  with  the  poor  that  have  been.     In 
which   continual   pother   of  parroquet   lie,   and   desperately 
feigned    defence    of   all    things   damnable,    this   nineteenth 
centiuy  stutters  and  shrieks  alone  in  the  story  of  mankind. 

^  [That  is,  on  recovery  from  the  illness  in  the  spring  of  1878,  which  caoaed 
FoTB  to  be  suspended  after  the  number  for  March  1878  (Letter  87)  till  March 
1880  (Letter  88).] 

«  [Above,  p.  392.] 
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Whatever  men  did  before  now,  of  fearful  or  fatal,  they  did 
openly,  Attila  does  not  say  his  horse-hoof  is  of  velvet 
Ezzelin  deigns  no  disguise  of  his  Faduan  massacre.^  Prince 
Karl  of  Austria  fires  his  red-hot  balls  in  the  top  of  daylight, 
^*at  stroke  of  noon,  on  the  shingle  roofs  of  the  weavers  of 
Zittau  in  dry  July,  ten  thousand  innocent  souls  shrieking 
in  vain  to  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  before  sunset  Zittau  is 
ashes  and  red-hot  walls, — not  Zittau,  but  a  cinder-heap,"* 
— but  Prince  Karl  never  says  it  was  the  best  thing  that 
could  have  been  done  for  the  weavers  of  Zittau, — and 
that  all  charitable  men  hereafter  axe  to  do  the  like  for  all 
weavers,  if  feasible.  But  your  nineteenth  century  prince 
of  shams  and  shambles  sells  for  his  own  behoof  the  blood 
and  ashes,  preaches,  with  his  steam-throat,  the  gospel  of 
gain  from  ruin,  as  the  only  true  and  only  Divine,  and 
fills  at  the  same  instant  the  air  with  his  darkness,  the 
earth  with  his  cruelty,  the  waters  with  his  filth,  and  the 
hearts  of  men  with  his  lies. 

6.  Of  which  the  primary  and  all-pestilentialest  is  the 
one  formalized  now  into  wide  European  faith  by  political 
economists,  and  bruited  about,  too,  by  frantic  clergymen  I 
that  you  are  not  to  give  alms'  (any  more  than  you  are 
to  fast,  or  pray), — that  you  are  to  benefit  the  poor  entirely 
by  your  own  eating  and  drinking,  and  that  it  is  their 
glory  and  eternal  praise  to  fiill  your  pockets  and  stomach, 
— and  themselves  die,  and  be  thankful.  Concerning  which 
falsehood,  observe,  whether  you  be  Christian  or  not,  this 
unquestionable  mark  it  has  of  infinite  horror,  that  the  per- 
sons who  utter  it  have  themselves  lost  their  joy  in  giving 
— cannot  conceive  that  strange  form  of  practical  human 
felicity — it  is  more  "blessed"  (not  benedictum  but  beatum) 
to  give  than  to  receive ' — and  that  the  entire  practical  life 

♦  Friedrich,  v.  124.     [Book  xviii.  ch.  v.] 

^  [Compare  Letter  84^  §  3  (p.  287) ;  and  see  Vol.  XIL  p.  137  n.] 
*  rOompaie  8e9arM  and  lAius,  {  136  (Vol  XVm.  p.  182).] 
Acts  xz.  36.] 
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and  delight  of  a  ''lady*"  is  to  be  a  ^^losf-giver,*'^  as  of 
a  lord  to  be  a  land-giver.     It  is  a  degradation—- forsooth 
— ^for  your  neighbour's   child   to   receive   a  loaf»  and  you 
are  pained  in  giving  it  one;    your  own  children  are  not 
degraded  in  receiving  their  breakfast,  are  they?  and  you 
stiU  have  some  satisfaction  of  a  charitable  nature  in  sedng 
them  eat  it?    It  is  a  degradation  to  a  bedridden  pauper  to 
get  a  blanket  from  the  Queen  1  how,  then,  shall  the  next 
bedded  bride  of  May  Fair  boast  of  the  carcanet  from  her?* 
7.  Now,  therefore,  my  good  Companions  of  the  Guild, 
— all  that  are,  and  Companions  all,  that  are  to  be, — under- 
stand this,  now  and  evermore,  that  you  come  forward  to 
be  Givers,  not  Receivers,  in  this  human  world:  that  you 
are  to  give  your  time,  your  thoughts,  your  labour,  and  the 
reward  of  your  labour,  so  far  as  you  pan  spare  it,  for  the 
help  of  the  poor  and  the   needy  (they  are  not  the  same 
personages,  mind:  the  ^^poor"  are  in  constant,  healthy,  and 
accepted  relations  to  you, — the  needy,  in  conditions  requir- 
ing change);  and  observe,  in   the  second  place,  that  you 
iu*e  to  work,  so  far  as  circumstances  admit  of  your  doing 
so,  with  your  own  hands,  in  the  production  of  substantial 
means  of  life— food,  clothes,  house,  or  fire — and  that  ofdy 
by  stich  labour  can  you  either  make  your  own  living,  or 
anybody   else's.     One   of  our   lately   admitted    Companions 
wrote  joyfully  and  proudly  to  me  the  other  day  that  she 
was  ''making  her  own  living,"  meaning  that   she  was  no 
burden  to  her  family,   but  supported  herself  by  teaching. 
To  whom  I  answered, — and  be  the  answer  now  generally 
understood  by  all  our  Companions, — ^that  ruAody  can  live 
by  teaching,  any  more  than  by  learning:  that  both  teach- 
ing and  learning  are  proper  duties  of  human  life,  or  plea- 
sures of  it,  but  have  nothing    whatever  to    do   with   the 
support  of  it. 

^  [Oompare  Letter  45,  {  17  (Vol.  XXVm.  p.  162);  and  Seacme  and  Lilm,  I  ^ 
(VoL  XVni.  p.  138X3 

'  rCompare  what  Kiukin  says,  in  Unto  thit  LaA^  about  Goyemmeat  pensiooi 
and  the  workhouse,  Vol.  XVH.  pp.  22,  23.] 
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Food  can  only  be  got  out  of  the  ground,  or  the  air,  or 
the  sea.  What  you  have  done  in  fisUng,  fowling,  digging, 
sowing,  watering,  reaping,  milling,  shepherding,  shearing, 
spinning,  weaving,  building,  carpentering,  slating,  coal-carry- 
ing, cooking,  coster-mongering,  and  the  like, — that  is  St. 
George's  work^  and  means  of  power.  All  the  rest  is  St. 
George's  play,  or  his  devotion — ^not  his  labour. 

8.  And  tiie  main  message  St.  Greorge  brings  to  you  is 
that  you  will  not  be  degraded  by  this  work  nor  saddened 
by  it, — you^  who  in  righteous  will  and  modest  resignation, 
take  it  upon  you  for  your  servant-yoke,  as  true  servants, 
no  less  than  children,  of  your  Father  in  Heaven;  but,  so 
far  as  it  does  mean  an  acknowledgment  that  you  are  not 
better  than  the  poor,  and  are  content  to  share  their  lowli- 
ness in  that  humility,  you  enter  into  the  very  soul  and 
innermost  good  of  sacred  monastic  life,  and  have  the  loveli- 
ness and  sanctity  of  it,  without  the  sorrow  or  the  danger; 
separating  yourselves  from  the  world  and  the  flesh,  only  in 
their  sin  and  in  their  pain.  Nor,  so  far  as  the  praise  of 
men  may  be  good  and  helpful  to  you,  and,  above  all, 
good  for  them  to  give  you,  will  it  ever  be  wanting.  Do 
you  yourself— even  if  you  are  one  of  these  who  glory  in 
idleness — think  less  of  Florentine  Ida  because  she  is  a 
working  girl?  or  esteem  the  feeling  in  which  "everybody 
called  her '  Signora ' "  less  honourable  than  the  crowd's  stare 
at  my  lady  in  her  carriage?^ 

But  above  all,  you  separate  yourself  from  the  world  in 
its  sorrow.  There  are  no  chagrins  so  venomous  as  the 
chagrins  of  the  idle;  there  are  no  pangs  so  sickening  as 
the  satieties  of  pleasure.  Nay,  the  bitterest  and  most 
enduring  sorrow  may  be  borne  through  the  burden  and 
heat  of  day^  bravely  to  the  due  time  of  death,  by  a  true 
worker.  And,  indeed,  it  is  this  very  dayspring  and  fount 
of  peace  in  the  bosoms  of  the  labouring  poor  which  has 

1  [See  The  Story  of  Ida,  by  Franoesca  Alexander  (Vol.  XXXIL).] 
'  [Matthew  zz.  12.] 
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till  now  rendered  their  oppression  possible.  Only  the  idle 
among  them  revolt  against  their  state; — ^the  brave  workers 
die  passively,  young  and  old — ^and  make  no  sign.  It  is  for 
you  to  pity  them,  for  you  to  stand  with  them,  for  you  to 
cherish,  and  save. 

9.  And  be  sure  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands 
already  leading  such  life — ^who  are  joined  in  no  recognized 
fellowship,  but  each  in  their  own  place  doing  happy  service 
to  all  men.  Read  this  piece  of  a  friend's  letter,  received 
only  a  day  or  two  since,  while  I  was  just  thinking  what 
plamest  examples  I  could  give  you  from  real  life: — 

"  I  have  just  returned  from  W— ,  where  I  lived  in  a  house  of  which 
the  master  was  a  distributor  of  sacks  of  grain,  in  the  service  of  a  dealer 
in  grain,  while  his  two  daughters  did,  one  of  them  the  whole  work  of  the 
house,  including  attendance  on  the  old  mother  who  was  past  work,  and 
the  other  the  managing  of  a  little  shop  in  the  village, — work,  with  all" 
(father  and  daughters)  ''beginning  at  five  a.m.  I  was  there  for  some 
months,  and  was  perfectly  dealt  with,  and  never  saw  a  fault.  What  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  was  that  the  daughter,  who  was  an  admirable  cook, 
was  conversant  with  her  poets,  quoted  Wordsworth  and  Bums,  when  I  led 
her  that  way,  and  knew  all  about  Brantwood,  as  she  had  carefuUy  treasured 
an  account  of  it  from  an  old  Art  Journal."  ^ 

*^  Perfectly  dealt  with."    Think  what  praise  is  in  those 
three  words! — ^what  straightforward  understanding,  on  both 
sides,   of  true  hospitality!     Think  (for  one  of  the  modes 
of  life  quickest    open  to    you  —  and  serviceablest),  —  what 
roadside-inns  might  be  kept  by  a  true  Gains   and  Gaial^ 
You  have  perhaps  held  it — ^in  far  back  Fors — one  of  my 
wildest  sayings,  that  every  village  should  have,  as  a  Holy 
Church  at  one  end,  a  Holy  Tavern  at  the  other  1*     I  will 
better  the  saying  now  by  adding — "they  may  be   side  by 
side,  if  you  will."    And  then  you  will  have  entered  into 
another  mystery  of  monastic  life,  as  you  shall  see  by  the  plan 
given  of  a  Cistercian  Monastery  in  the  second  forthcoming 

^  [For  the  account  in  question,  entitled  ''A  Lakeside  Home,''  see  VoL  ^^^11 
p.  zxviij 


*  PUaiuB  mine  host"  (Bomans  xvi.  2311 


[See  Letter  36,  §  5  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  671);  and  compare  Letters  83,  I  15, 
and  84,  §  14  (ahove,  pp.  272,  296).] 
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number  of  VaMe  Crucis^ — ^where,  appointed  in  its  due 
place  with  the  Church,  the  Scriptorium  and  the  school,  is 
the  Hospitimn  for  entertaining  strangers  unawares.^  And 
why  not  awares  also  ?  Judge  what  the  delight  of  travelling 
would  be,  for  nice  travellers  (read  the  word  "nice"  in  any 
sense  you  will) — ^if  at  every  village  there  were  a  Blue  Boar, 
or  a  Green  Dragon,  or  Silver  Swan* — ^with  Mark  Tapley 
of  the  Dragon  for  Ostler — and  Boots  of  the  Swan  for 
Boots — and  Mrs.  Lupin  or  Mrs.  Lirriper*  for  Hostess — 
only  trained  at  Girton  in  all  that  becomes  a  Hostess  in  the 
nineteenth  century  1  Gentle  girl-readers  mine,  is  it  any 
excess  of  Christianity  in  you,  do  you  think,  that  makes 
you  shrink  from  the  notion  of  being  such  an  one,  instead 
of  the  Curate's  wife?* 

^  ''And  should  I  once  again,  as  once  I  may, 
Visit  Martigny,  I  will  not  forget 
Thy  hospitable  roof.  Marguerite  de  Tours, 
Thy  sign  the  Silver  Swan.     Heaven  prosper  thee." 

(Rogers's  Italy,) 

In  my  schools  at  Oxford  I  have  placed,  with  Mr.  Ward's  beautiful  copy 
of  Turner's  vignette  of  the  old  Cygne,  at  Martigny,  my  own  early  drawing 
of  the  corridor  of  its  neighbour  inn  ''  La  Poste,  ' — once  itself  a  convent.^ 

^  [VaUe  Cruets  was  to  have  been  the  sixth  volume  in  Our  FiUhert  have  Told  Us, 
and  *' occupied  with  the  monastic  architecture  of  England  and  Wales"  (see  Bible 
of  Amiens).  The  volume  was  never  published ;  but  two  chapters  for  it — "  Candida 
Casa"  and  "Mending  the  Sieve'' — were  included  in  Verona  and  Other  Lectures. 
They  are  in  this  edition  printed  with  the  Bible  of  Amiens  in  VoL  XXXTTT.,  where 
the  plan,  here  referred  to,  will  be  found.] 

*  [See  Hebrews  ziii.  2.] 

*  [For  Mark  Tapley,  compare  Letter  28  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  519).  For  Mrs.  Lupin^ 
afterwards  Mark's  wife,  see  Martin  Chuzulewit,  chaps,  iii.,  iv.,  etc.  For  other  refer- 
ences to  Mrs.  Lirriper's  Lodgings^  see  Proserpina^  v  ol.  XXV.  p.  455,  and  the  other 
passages  there  noted.] 

«  [Oompare  Letter  38,  §  8  (Vol.  XXVUI.  p.  36).] 

*  [Buskin  had  asain  stayed  at  the  inn  in  1870,  when  he  wrote  to  his  mother 
^May  11) :  *'  I  have  had  a  lovely  morning  walk,  and  enjoy  being  in  the  old  Hotel 
de  la  Poste,  where  I  drew  the  corridor  when  I  was  fifteen ;"  and  again  (May  13), 
''It  is  exceedingly  pretty  to  see  the  swallows  flying  in  and  out  of  the  corridor 
here,  without  minding  anybody:  they  come  in  at  the  open  arches,  and  satisfy 
me  that  the  air  is  better  than  is  usually  thought."  His  *'own  early  drawing''  of 
the  inn  was  not,  however,  given  to  Oxforc^  and  the  editors  are  unable  to  say 
where  it  is.  Turner's  vignette  is  No.  212  in  the  National  (Gallery  (Vol.  XIIL 
p.  617);  Mr.  Ward's  copy.  No.  146  in  the  Rudimentary  Series  at  Oxford  (Vol.  XXL 
p.  213>] 
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10.  My  time  fSails  me — ^my  thoughts  how  much  more — 
in  trying  to  imagine  what  this  sweet  world  will  be,  ndien 
the  medk  inherit  it  indeed,  and  the  lowliness  of  every  faith- 
fid  handmaiden  has  been  r^arded  of  her  LcHrd.  For  the 
day  xviU  come,  the  expectation  of  the  poor  shall  not  perish 
for  ever.  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  His  Spirit 
— ^the  meek  shall  He  guide  in  judgment,  and  the  meek 
shall  He  teach  His  way.^ 


CHRISTMAS  POSTSCRIPT 


11.  In  the  following  alphabetical  list  of  our  present 
Companions,  I  have  included  only  those  who,  I  believe, 
will  not  blame  me  for  giving  their  names  in  full,*  and  in 
whose  future  adherence  and  support  I  have  entire  trust; 
for,  although  some  of  them  have  only  lately  joined  us,  they 
have  done  iso,  I  think,  with  clearer  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  working  of  the  Guild  than  many  former  Companions 
who  for  various  causes  have  seen  good  to  withdraw.  But 
some  names  of  members  may  be  omitted,  owing  to  the 
scattered  registry  of  them  while  I  was  travelling,  or  perhaps 
forgotten  registry  during  my  illnesses.  I  trust  that  in  the 
better  hope  and  more  steady  attention  which  I  am  now 
able  to  bring  to  the  duties  of  the  Mastership,  the  list  may 
soon  be  acciurately  completed,  and  widely  enlarged.  One 
Companion,  ours  no  more,  sends  you,  I  doubt  not,  Christ- 
mas greeting  from  her  Home, — Florence  bennett.  Of 
her  help  to  us  during  her  pure  brief  life,  and  afterwards, 

*  I  only  give  the  first  Christian  name,  for  simplicity's  sake,  unless  the 
second  be  an  indication  of  family. 

>  [The  Bible  referenoes  in  {  10  are  Psalms  ix.  18;  Psalms  zxt.  9;  Zedbariah  iv.  e. 
Compare  Matthew  v.  5^  and  Luke  i.  48.] 
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by  her  father^s  fiilfilment  of  her  hist  wishes,  you  shall  hear 
at  another  time.^ 


*ADA   HARTNBLL. 
ALBERT  FLEMING. 
AUCB  KNIOHT. 

*  ANNIE  80MBR8CALB8. 

*  BLANCHE   ATKINSON. 
DAVID  CAMPBELL. 

*DORA   LEES. 
DORA  THOMAS. 
EDITH   HOPE  SCOTT. 
EDITH   IRVINE. 

*  EGBERT  RYDIN08. 
*EUZABBTH   BARNARD. 

EMIUE   8I8SISON. 

EMMEUNE   MILLER. 

ERNEST  MILLER. 
♦fanny  TALBOT. 

FERDINAND   BLADON. 
♦FRANCES  COLENSO. 

*  GEORGE  ALLEN. 
GEORGE   NEWLAND6. 
GRACE  ALLEN. 


HELEN  ORMEROD. 
♦HENRIETTA  CAREY. 
♦henry  LARKIN* 

HENRY   LUXMORE. 

HENRY  WARD. 

JAMBS  GILL. 
♦jOHN   FOWLER. 
♦jOHN   MORGAN. 
♦jUUA   FIRTH. 

KATHLEEN   MARTIN. 

MARGARET  COX. 

MAUD   BATEMAN. 

♦  REBECCA   ROBERTS. 
♦ROBERT   SOMERVELL. 

SARAH   THOMAS. 
♦siLVANUS   WILKINS. 

♦  SUSAN   BEEVER. 
WILLIAM   MONK. 

♦WILUAM   SHARMAN. 

♦  WILLIAM   SMITHERS. 


The  names  marked  with  a  star  were  on  the  original 
roll  of  the  Guild,  when  it  consisted  of  only  thirty-two 
Members  and  the  Master. 


f  [See  the  Trustee's  Report  for  1883.  appended  to  Hu  Guild  of  Si.  Oeorgi: 
MoiUf^i  Bqnni,  1884  (VoL  £SX).] 


LETTER  94 
RETROSPECT 

Brantwood,  Slit  December,  1883.^ 

1.  It  is  a  provoking  sort  of  fault  in  our  English  language, 
that  while  one  says  defect,  defection,  and  defective;  retro- 
spect, retrospection,  and  retrospective,  etc., — one  says  pros- 
pect   and    prospective,    but    not   prospection;    respect    and 
respective,  but  not  respection ;  perspective,  but  not  perspect, 
nor  perspection;  prsefect,  but  not  praefection;  and  refection, 
but  not  refect, — with  a  quite  different  manner  of  difference 
in  the  uses  of  each  admitted,  or  reasons  for  refusal  of  each 
refused,  form,  in  every  instance :  and  therefore  I  am  obliged 
to  warn  my  readers  that  I  don't  mean  the  above  title  of 
this  last  Fors  of  1888  to  be  substantive,  but  participle; — 
that   is   to    say,    I    don't  mean   that    this    letter    will    be 
a   retrospect,    or    back-prospect,    of   all    Forses  that    have 
been ;  but  that  it  will  be  in  its  own  tenor,  and  to  a  limited 
distance,  Retrospectii;^ :  only  I  cut  the  "ive"  from  the  end 
of  the  word,  because  I  want  the  retrospection  to  be  com- 
plete as  far  as  it  reaches. 

^  [Not  iBsned  tiU  March  1884] 
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Namely,  of  the  essential  ocmt^its  of  the  new  series^  of 
Eor$  up  to  the  date  of  this  letter ;  and  in  connection  with 
them,  of  the  First  letter,  the  Seventeenth,  and  the  Fiftieth, 
of  the  preceding  series. 

2.  I  will  begin  with  the  seventeenth  letter ;  which  bears 
directly  on  the  school  plan  given  in  my  report  for  this 
year.^  It  will  be  seen  that  I  struck  out  in  that  plan  the 
three  R's  from  among  the  things  promised  to  be  taught,' 
and  I  wrote  privately  with  some  indignation  to  the  Com- 
panion who  had  ventured  to  promise  them,  asking  her 
whether  she  had  never  read  this  seventeenth  letter ;  to  which 
she  answered  that  "inspectors  of  schools"  now  required 
the  three  R's  imperatively, — ^to  which  I  again  answered, 
with  indignation  at  high  pressure,  that  ten  millions  of 
inspectors  of  schools  collected  on  Cader  Idris^  should  not 
make  me  teach  in  my  schools,  come  to  them  who  liked^ 
a  single  thing  I  did  not  choose  to. 

And  I  do  not  choose  to  teach  (as  usually  understood) 
the  three  R's;  first,  because,  hs  1  do  choose  to  teach  the 
elements  of  music,  astronomy,  botany,  and  zoology,  not 
only  the  mistresses  and  masters  capable  of  teaching  these 
should  not  waste  their  time  on  the  three  R's;  but  the 
children  themselves  would  have  no  time  to  spare,  nor 
should  they  have.  If  their  fathers  and  mothers  can  read 
and  count,  they  are  the  people  to  teach  reading  and  num- 
bering, to  earliest  intelligent  infancy.  For  orphans,  or  chil- 
dren whose  fathers  and  mothers  can't  read  or  coimt,  dame 
schools  in  every  village  (best  in  the  almshouses,  where 
there  might  be  dames  enow)  are  all  that  is  wanted. 

Secondly.  I  do  not  care  that  St.  George's  children, 
as  a  rule,  should  learn  either  reading  or  writing,  because 

'  fLettera  85-06  were  origiiially  issued  as  Letters  1-12,  New  Series.] 

'  [The  Beport,  whioh  seems  to  be  referred  to,  though  in  the  main  '*  ready  for 
publication  before  Christmas  of  1883,"  was  not  issued  till  1885.  In  its  ultimate 
form,  it  contains  no  detaUed  ^'school  plans/'  but  contains  (§  6)  references  to  ''a 
design  long  entertained  by  me  of  making  minerabey,  no  less  than  botany,  a  sub- 
ject of  elementary  education,  even  in  ordinary  pariui  schools  "  (see  YoL  XXX.).] 

»  [See  VoL  XXVIL  p.  296.] 

*  [Buskin's  correspondent  was  writing  from  Barmouth.] 
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there  are  very  few  people  in  this  world  who  get  any  good 
by  either.  Broadly  and  practically,  whatever  foolish  people 
read^  does  them  harm,  and  whatever  they  write^  does  other 
people  harm  (see  my  notes  on  Narrs  in  general,  and  my 
own  Narr  friend  in  particular,  Fors^  Lietter  58,  §  7^):  and 
nothing  can  ever  prevent  this,  for  a  fool  attracts  folly  as 
decayed  meat  attracts  flies,  and  distils  and  assimilates  it, 
no  matter  out  of  what  book;^ — ^he  can  get  as  much  out  of 
the  Bible  as  any  other,  though  of  course  he  or  she  usually 
reads  only  newspaper  or  novel.* 

8.  But  thirdly.  Even  with  children  of  good  average 
sense, — see,  for  example,  what  happened  in  our  own  Coni- 
ston  school,  only  the  other  day.  I  went  in  by  chance 
during  the  hour  for  arithmetic;  and,  inserting  myself  on 
the  nearest  bench,  learned,  with  the  rest  of  the  class,  how 
much  seven-and-twenty  pounds  of  bacon  would  come  to  at 
ninepence  farthing  a  pound,  with  sundry  the  like  marvel- 
lous consequences  of  the  laws  of  number ;  imtil,  feeling  my- 
self a  little  shy  in  remaining  always,  though  undetectedly, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  class,  I  begged  the  master  to  let  us 

*  Just  think,  for  instance,  of  the  flood  of  human  idiotism  that  spent  a 
couple  of  ^ears  or  so  of  its  life  in  writing,  printing,  and  reading  the 
Tichbome  trial,^ — the  whole  of  that  vital  energy  and  time  being  not  onlj 
direct  loss,  but  loss  in  loathsome  thoughts  and  vulgar  inquisitiveness.  Had 
it  been  spent  in  pure  silence,  and  prison  darkness,  how  much  better  for  all 
those  creatures'  souls  and  eyes !  But,  if  they  had  been  unable  to  read  or 
write,  and  made  good  sailors  or  woodcutters,  they  might,  instead,  have 
prevented  two-thirds  of  the  shipwrecks  on  our  own  coast,  or  made  a  pesti- 
lential province  healthy  on  Ganges^  or  Amazon. 

Then  think  farther — though  which  of  us  by  any  thinking  can  take 
measure?— of  the  pestilence  of  popular  literature,  as  we  perceive  it  now 
accommodating  itself  to  the  tastes  of  an  enlightened  people,  in  chopping  up 
its  formerly  loved  authors — now  too  hard  for  its  understanding,  and  too 
pure  for  its  appetite — into  crammed  sausages,  or  blood-puddings  swiftly 
gorgeable.     Think  of  Miss  Braddon's  greasy  mince-pie  of  Scott  !* — and  buy, 

■  — j 

»  [Vol.  XXVin.  pp.  321-323.] 

*  'Oompare  above,  p.  206.] 

8  ;See  Vol.  XXVIU.  pp.  41,  143.] 

*  [For  references  in  Fon  to  Indian  famines,  see  Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  67 ;  and  above. 
Letters  81  and  83  (pp.  208,  281).] 

*  [The  fVa/verley  Novels^  abridged  and  edited  by  M.  £.  Braddon  (vol  L,  1881). 
Compare  A  Knighfs  Faith,  oh.  xiv.  fi.] 
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all  rest  a  little;  and  in  this  breathing  interval,  taking  a 
sovereign  out  of  my  pocket,  asked  the  children  if  they  had 
ever  been  shown  the  Queen's  Arms  on  it? 

(Unanimous  silence.) 

"  At  any  rate,  you  know  what  the  Queen's  Arms  are  ? " 
(Not  a  whisper,) 

**  What !  a  roomful  of  English  boys  and  girls,  and  no- 
body know  what  the  Queen's  or  the  King's  Arms  are — ^the 
Arms  of  England?"  (Mouths  mostly  a  little  open,  but 
with  no  purpose  of  speech.  Eyes  also,  without  any  imme- 
diate object  of  sight.) 

''Do  you  not  even  remember  seeing  such  a  thing  as 
a  harp  on  them?"  (Fixed  attention, — no  response.)  "Nor 
a  lion  on  his  hind  legs?  Nor  three  little  beasts  running 
in  each  comer?"    (Attention  dissolving  into  bewilderment.) 

"Well,  next  time  I  come,  mind,  you  must  be  able  to 
tell  me  all  about  it; — here's  the  sovereign  to  look  at,  and 
when  you've  learnt  it,  you  may  divide  it — if  you  can. 
How  many  of  you  are  there  here  to-day  ? "  (Sum  in  addi* 
tion,  taking  more  time  than  usual,  owing  to  the  difficulty 

for  subject  of  awed  meditation,  ''No.  1,  One  penny,  complete  in  itself" 
(published  by  Henry  Vickera,  317,  Strand),  the  Story  of  Oliver  Twist,  by 
Charles  Dickens^ — ^re-arranged  and  sublimed  into  Elixir  of  Dickens,  and 
Otto  of  Oliver,  and  bottled  in  the  following  series  of  aromatic  chapters, 
headed  thus: — 

Chap.    I.  At  the  Mercy  of  the  Parish. 
„      II.   In  the  Clutches  of  the  Beadle. 
„     III.   Among  the  Coffins. 
„     IV.   Among  Thieves. 
„       V.   Fagin  the  Jew. 
„      VI.   Before  the  *'Beak." 
„   VII.  Bill  Sikes. 
„VIIL   Nancy. 
^1     IX.   Nancy  Carries  on. 
„      X.  The  Burglary  planned. 
„     XI.   The  Burglary. 
„   XII.  A  Mysterious  Stranger. 
,,  XIII.  The  Murdered  Girl. 
„  XIV.   The  Murderer's  Flight. 
„    XV.   The  Murderer's  Death. 
„  XVI.   The  Jew's  Last  Night  AUve. 
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of  getting  the  figures  to  stand  still.     It  is  established  finally 
that  there  are  thirty-five.) 

''And  how  many  pence  in  a  sovereign?"  (Answer 
instantaneous  and  vociferous.) 

"And  thirty-fives  in  two  hundred  and  forty?*'  (All  of 
us  at  pause.  The  master  comes  to  the  rescue,  and  recom- 
mends us  to  try  thirties  instead  of  thirty-fives.) 

''It  seems,  then,  if  five  of  you  will  stand  out,  the  rest 
can  have  eightpence  apiece.  Which  of  you  will  stand 
out?" 

And  I  left  that  question  for  them  to  resolve  at  their 
leisure,  seeing  that  it  contained  the  essence  of  an  examina- 
tion in  matters  very  much  higher  than  arithmetic. 

And  now,  suppose   that  there  were    any  squire's  sons 
or  daughters  down  here,  for  Christmas,  from  Christ-Church 
or  Girton,  who  could  and  would  accurately  and  explicitly 
tell  these  children  "all  about"  the  Queen's  Arms:  what 
the  Irish  Harp  meant,  and  what  a  Bard  was,  and  ought 
to  be; — ^what  the  Scottish  Lion  meant,  and  how  he  got 
caged  by  the  tressure  of  Charlemagne,*  and  who  Charle- 
magne was; — what  the  English  leopards  meant,  and  who 
the  Black  Prince  was,  and  how  he  reigned  in  Aquitaine,^ 
— would  not  all  this  be  more  useful,  in  all  true  senses,  to 
the  children,  than  being  able,  in  two  seconds  quicker  than 
children  outside,  to  say  how  much  twenty-seven  pounds  of 
bacon  comes  to  at  ninepence  farthing  a  pound?    And  if 
then  they  could  be  shown,  on  a  map,  without  any  rail- 
roads on  it, — ^where  Aquitaine  was,  and  Poitiers,  and  where 
Picardy,  and    Crdcy,  would  it  not,  for  children  who    are 
likely  to  pass  their  lives  in  Coniston,  be  more  entertaining 
and  more  profitable  than  to  learn  where  "New  Orleans" 
is  (without  any  new  Joan  to  be  named  from  it),  or  Ne^w 
Jerusalem,  without  any  new  life  to  be  lived  in  it? 

♦  See  Fors,  Letter  25,  $  10,  11,  1«.     [Vol  XXVII.  pp.  455-458.] 
^  [Here,  again,  see  Latter  26;  %bid.^  pp.  454-466.] 
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4.  Fourthly.  Not  only  do  the  arts  of  literature  and 
arithmetic  continually  hinder  children  in  the  acquisitian  of 
ideas, — but  they  are  apt  greatly  to  confuse  and  encumber 
the  memory  of  thena.  Read  now,  with  renewed  care,  Plato's 
lovely  parable  of  Theuth  and  the  King  of  Egypt  (17,  §  5  % 
and  observe  the  sentences  I  translated,  though  too  feebly. 
"  It  is  not  medicine  (to  give  the  power)  of  divine  memory, 
but  a  quack's  drug  for  memorandum,  leaving  the  memory 
idle."  I  myself,  for  instance,  have  written  down  memo- 
randa of  many  skies,  but  have  forgotten  the  skies  themselves. 
Turner  wrote  nothing, — but  remembered  all.  And  this  is 
much  more  true  of  things  that  depend  for  their  beauty  on 
sound  and  accent;  for  in  the  present  fury  of  printing,  bad 
verses,  that  could  not  be  heard  without  disgust,  are  con- 
tinually printed  and  read  as  if  there  was  nothing  wrong  in 
them;  while  all  the  best  powers  of  minstrel,  bard,  and 
troubadour  depended  on  the  memory  and  voice,  as  distinct 
from  writing.*  All  which  was  perfectly  known  to  wise 
men  ages  ago,  and  it  is  continually  intimated  in  the  dif- 
ferent forms  which  the  myth  of  Hermes  takes,  from  this 
Ibis  Theuth  of  Egypt  down  to  Correggio's  most  perfect 
picture  of  Mercury  teaching  Cupid  to  read;^ — ^where,  if 
you  will  look  at  the  picture  wisely,  you  see  that  it  really 
ought  to  be  called.  Mercury  tr3dng,  and  faiUng^f  to  teach 
Cupid  to  readl  For,  indeed,  from  the  beginning  and  to 
the  end  of  time.  Love  reads  without  letters,  and  counts 
without  arithmetic. 

But,  lastly  and  chiefly,  the  personal  conceit  and  ambition 

*  See  lives  of  Beatrice  and  Lucia,  in  tiie  first  number  of  Roadside  Songs 
of  Tuscoiiy  [Vol.  XXXII.]. 

f  Sir  Joshua,  with  less  refinement,  gives  the  same  meaning  to  the 
mjth^  in  his  picture  of  Cupid  pouting  and  recusant,  on  being  required  to 
decipher  the  word,  "pin-money."' 

»  rVol.  XXVIL  pp.  294-296J 

*  (Kg.  10  in  the  National  ualleiy ;  for  other  re! erenoes  to  the  piotnre,  see 
Vol  xTX.  ^  29,  and  nJ 

*  [The  picture  of  ''Venus  chiding  Onpid"  in  Lord  Northbrook's  collection; 
engraved  by  Bartoloszi,  1784;  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  1883.] 
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developed  by  reading,  in  minds  of  selfish  activity,  lead  to 
the  disdain  of  manual  labour,  and  the  desire  of  all  sorts  of 
unattainable  things,  and  fill  the  streets  with  discontented 
and  useless  persons,  seeking  some  means  of  living  in  town 
society  by  their  wits.  I  need  not  enlarge  on  this  head; 
every  reader's  experience  must  avow  the  extent  and  increas- 
ing plague  of  this  fermenting  imbecility,  striving  to  make 
for  itself  what  it  calls  a  ^'position  in  life."^ 

5.  In  sight,  and  thought  of  all  these  sources  of  evil  in 
our  present  staples  of  education,  I  drew  out  the  scheme  of 
schooling,  which  incidentally  and  partially  defined  in  various 
passages  of  Fors  (see  mainly  Letter  67,  §  19*),  I  now  sum 
as  follows. 

Every  parish  school  to  have  garden,  playground,  and 
cultivable  land  round  it,  or  belonging  to  it,  spacious  enough 
to  employ  the  scholars  in  fine  weather  mostly  out  of  doors.' 

Attached  to  the  building,  a  children's  library,  in  which 
the  scholars  who  care  to  read  may  learn  that  art  as  deftly 
as  they  like,  by  themselves,  helping  each  other  without 
troubling  the  master; — ^a  sufiicient  laboratory  always,  in 
which  shall  be  specimens  of  all  common  elements  of  natural 
substances,  and  where  simple  chemical,  optical,  and  pneu- 
matic experiments  may  be  shown;  and  according  to  the 
size  and  importance  of  the  school,  attached  workshops, 
many  or  few, — but  always  a  carpenter's,  and  fiorst  of  those 
added  in  the  better  schools,  a  potter's. 

In  the  school  itself,  the  things  taught  will  be  mudc, 
geometry,  astronomy,  botany,  zoology,  to  all;  drawing,  and 
history,  to  children  who  have  gift  for  either.  And  finally, 
to  all  children  of  whatever  gift,  grade,  or  age,  the  laws  of 
Honour,  the  habit  of  Truth,  the  Virtue  of  Humility,  and 
the  Happiness  of  Love. 

6.  I  say,  the  "virtue  of  Humility,"  as  including  all  the 
habits  of  Obedience  and  instincts  of  Reverence  which  are 

^  [Compare  Sewm  and  Lilies,  {§  2,  3  (Vol.  XVUI.  pp.  64-56).] 

'  [See  VoL  XXVUI.  pp.  665-666,  and  the  other  paaoagee  there  noted.] 

*  [(Compare  Letter  96,  §  4  (p.  496).] 
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dwelt  on  throughout  Fors^  and  all  my  other  books* — but 
the  things  included  are  of  course  the  primary  ones  to  be 
taught,  and  the  thirteenth  Aphorism  of  that  sixty-seventh 
letter  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  "Moral  education 
begins  in  making  the  creature  we  have  to  educate,  clean, 
and  obedient."  In  after  time,  this  "virtue  of  humility"  is 
to  be  taught  to  a  child  chiefly  by  gentleness  to  its  failures, 
showing  it  that  by  reason  of  its  narrow  powers,  it  cannot 
hut  fail  I  have  seen  my  old  clerical  master,  the  Rev, 
Thomas  Dale,^  beating  his  son  Tom  hard  over  the  head 
with  the  edge  of  a  grammar,  because  Tom  could  not  con- 
strue a  Latin  verse,  when  the  rev.  gentleman  ought  only 
with  extreme  tenderness  and  pitifulness  to  have  explained 
to  Tom  that — he  wasn't  Thomas  the  Rhymer.* 

For  the  definitely  contrary  cultivation  of  the  vice  of 
Pride,  compare  the  education  of  Steerforth  by  Mr.  Creakle. 
{I>avid  Ccpper field,  chap,  vi.) 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  humility  can  only 
be  truly,  and  therefore  only  effectively  taught,  when  the 
master  is  swift  to  recognize  the  special  faculties  of  chil- 
dren, no  less  than  their  weaknesses,  and  that  it  is  his 
quite  highest  and  most  noble  function  to  discern  these,  and 
prevent  their  discouragement  or  effacement  in  the  vulgar 
press  for  a  common  prize.  See  the  beautiful  story  of  little 
George,  Friends  in  Council} 

*  Compare  especially  Crown  of  Wild  OUve,  §  144  to  end  of  Lecture  IV. 
I  repeat  emphatically  the  opening  sentence — ''Educate,  or  Govern, — they 
are  one  and  the  same  word.  Education  does  not  mean  teaching  people  to 
know  what  they  do  not  know — it  means  teaching  them  to  behave  as  they 
do  not  behave.  It  is  not  teaching  the  youth  of  England  the  shapes  of 
letters  and  the  tricks  of  numbers,  and  then  leaving  them  to  turn  their 
arithmetic  to  roguery  and  their  literature  to  lust.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
training  them  into  the  perfect  exercise  and  kingly  continence  of  their 
bodies  and  souls, — by  kindness,  by  watching,  by  warning,  by  precept,  and 
by  praise, — but  above  all,  by  example."^ 

*  [See  Vol.  I.  pp.  xxxiii,  xlix.] 

'  [For  other  references  to  Thomas  o£  Erceldoune  (area  1220-1297),  called  'Hhe 
Rhymer,"  see  Vol.  XIIL  p.  49  ;  and  Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul,  §§  38,  41,  47.] 

'  [A  wrong  reference,  and  the  right  one  has  not  been  traced.  For  Buskin's 
references  to  Sir  Arthur  Helps'  works,  see  General  Index.] 

*  [Vol.  XVm.  p.  602.] 
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7.  Next,  as  to  writing.  A  certain  kind  of  writing,  which 
will  take  from  half-an-hour  to  an  hour  for  a  line,  will 
indeed  be  taught — as  long  ago  promised,  in  St.  George's 
schools;  examples  being  given  of  the  manner  of  it  at 
§  7  of  Letter  16,  and  Letter  64,  §  16;^  but,  so  far  from 
qualifying  the  pupil  for  immediately  taking  a  lucrative 
clerkship  in  a  Grovemment  office,  or  a  county  banking- 
house,  or  a  solicitor's  ante-room,  the  entire  aim  of  our 
training  will  be  to  {^qualify  him,  for  ever,  from  writing 
with  any  degree  of  current  speed;  and  especially  from 
producing  any  such  aeschrography  (as  everybody  writes 
Greek-English  nowadays,  I  use  this  term  in  order  more 
clearly  to  explain  myself)  as  the  entry  in  my  own  Banker's 
book  facsuniled  at  §  8  of  Letter  61,*  and  the  « Dec."  for 
December  here  facsimiled  from  a  London  tradesman's  bill 

just  sent  in,  ^ y      or  the  ornamental  R  engrossed  on  my 

Father's  executor's  articles  of  release,  engraved  at  §  8  of 
Letter  16;*  but  to  compel  him,  on  the  contrary,  to  write 
whatever  words  deserve  to  be  written  in  the  most  perfect 
and  graceful  and  legible  manner  possible  to  his  hand. 

And  in  this  resolution,  stated  long  since,^  I  am  now 
more  fixed  than  ever;  having  had  much  experience  lately 
of  handwriting,  and  finding,  first,  that  the  scholar  who 
among  my  friends  does  the  most  as  well  as  the  best  work,* 
writes  the  most  deliberately  beautiful  hand:  and  that  all 
the  hands  of  sensible  people  agree  in  being  merely  a 
reduction  of  good  print  to  a  form  producible  by  the 
steady  motion  of  a  pen,  and  are  therefore  always  round, 
and  extremely  upright,  becoming  more  or  less  picturesque 
according  to  the  humour  of  the  writer,  but  never  slurred 
into  any  unbecoming  speed,  nor  subdued  by  any  merely 


[VoL  XXVIL  p.  284;  VoL  XXVHI.  p.  573.] 
*'Vol.  XXVUL  p.  4»4.1 
VoL  XXVn.  p.  280.] 
■See  Vol.  XXVm.  p.  276.^ 
l>r.  Caspar  Gregory,  of  LeipsicJ 
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mechanical  habit,*  whereas  the  writing  of  foolish  people 
is  almost  always  mechanically  monotonous;  and  that  of 
b^ging-letter  writers,  with  rare  exception,  much  sloped,  and 
sharp  at  the  turns. 

8.  It  will  be  the  law  of  our  schools,  therefore,  that 
the  children  who  want  to  write  clerk's  and  begging-letter 
hands,  miust  learn  them  at  home;  and  will  not  be  troubled 
by  us  to  write  at  alL  The  children  who  want  to  write  like 
gentlemen  and  ladies  (like  St.  Jerome,  or  Queen  Elizabeth, 
for  instance^)  will  learn,  as  aforesaid,  with  extreme  slowness. 
And,  if  you  will  now  read  carefully  the  fiftieth  letter,  above 
referred  to,  you  wiU  find  much  to  meditate  upon,  respect- 
ing home  as  well  as  school  teaching;  more  especially  the 
home-teaching  of  the  mining  districts  (§  11),  and  the  home 
library  of  cheap  printing,  with  the  small  value  of  it  to 
little  Agnes  (§  4).'  And  as  it  chances — ^for  I  have  no  more 
time  for  retrospect  in  this  letter — I  will  close  it  with  the 
record  of  a  lesson  received  again  in  Agnes's  cottage,  last 
week.  Her  mother  died  three  years  ago;  and  Agnes,  and 
her  sister  Isabel,  are  at  service: — ^another  family  is  in  the 
cottage — and  another  little  girl,  younger  than  Agues,  '*  Jane 
Anne/"  who  has  two  elder  brothers,  and  one  Uttle  one. 
The  family  have  been  about  a  year  there,  beginning  farmer's 

*  Sir  Walter  s  hand,  from  the  enormous  quantity  and  constancy  of  his 
labour,  becomes  almost  mechanical  in  its  steadiness,  on  the  pages  of  his 
novels;  bat  is  quite  free  in  his  letters.  Sir  Joshua's  hand  is  curiously 
slovenly;  Tintoret's,  grotesque  and  irregular  in  the  extreme;  Nelson's, 
almost  a  perfect  type :  especially  in  the  point  of  not  hurrying,  see  facsimile 
just  before  Trafalgar,  Fors^  Letter  66.^  William  the  Conqueror  and  his 
queen  Matilda  could  only  sign  a  cross  for  their  names. 

1  ["lake  St.  Jerome"  means  presumably  ''like  the  Greek  writing  which  Car- 
paooio  represents  St.  Jerome  rea<&nff '':  see  Letter  61,  §  9  (VoL  XXVUI.  p.  496). 
Specimens  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  handwriting  are  exhibited  in  the  British  Museum.] 

>  [See  VoL  XXVm.  pp.  262-263,  266-267.] 

'  [Buskin  refers  again  to  this  little  girl  m  Part  iv.  of  Chritfs  Folk  in  the 
Apmnine  (VoL  XXXII.)/) 

^  [See  Pkte  VI.  in  Vol.  XXVm.  p.  626.  For  an  example  of  Scott's  hand  in 
the  Novels,  see  above,  ^.  264.  To  show  Tintoret*8  hand  (as  also  to  illustrate  his 
scale  of  pavment),  Ruskin  placed  on  sale,  through  Mr.  William  Ward,  facsimiles  of 
*' Twenty-three  Beoeipts  given  by  Tintoretto  between  1663  and  1664  for  money 
received  by  him  from  the  Oonf ratemity  of  S.  Bocoo  for  paintings.''  A  sheet  of 
these  is  here  reproduced.] 

XXIX.  2   H 
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life,  after  miner*s,  with  much  ill-fortune,  the  last  stroke  of 
which  was  the  carrying  away  of  the  entire  roof  of  their 
grange,  at  midnight,  by  the  gale  of  11th  December, '  the 
timbers  of  it  thundering  and  splintering  over  the  roof  of 
the  dwelling-house.  The  little  girl  was  so  terrified  that 
she  had  a  succession  of  fainting  fits  next  day,  and  was 
sent  for  a  week  to  Barrow,  for  change  of  scene.  When 
I  went  up  on  Wednesday  last  to  see  how  things  were 
going  on,  she  had  come  back  that  morning,  and  was  sitting 
with  her  child-brother  on  her  lap,  in  the  comer  by  the 
fireside.  I  stayed  talking  to  the  mother  for  half-an-hour, 
and  all  that  time  the  younger  child  was  so  quiet  that 
I  thought  it  must  be  ill;  but,  on  my  asking, — "Not  he," 
the  mother  said,  '^but  he's  been  jumping  about  all  the 
morning,  and  making  such  a  fiiss  about  getting  his  sister 
back,  that  now  he's  not  able  to  stir.*' 

But  the  dearest  child  of  the  cottage  was  not  there. 

Last  spring  they  had  a  Uttle  boy,  between  these  two, 
full  of  intelligent  life,  and  pearl  of  chief  price  to  them. 
He  went  down  to  the  field  by  the  brookside  (Beck  Leven), 
one  bright  morning  when  his  elder  brother  was  mowing. 
The  child  came  up  behind  without  speaking;  and  the  back 
sweep  of  the  scythe  caught  the  leg,  and  divided  a  vein. 
His  brother  carried  him  up  to  the  house;  and  what  swift 
binding  could  do  was  done — the  doctor,  three  miles  away, 
coming  as  soon  as  might  be,  arranged  all  for  the  best, 
and  the  child  lay  pale  and  quiet  till  the  evening,  speaking 
sometimes  a  little  to  his  father  and  mother.  But  at  six  in 
the  evening  he  began  to  sing.  Sang  on,  clearer  and  clearer, 
all  through  the  night, — so  clear  at  last,  you  might  have 
heard  him,  his  mother  said,  "far  out  on  the  moor  there." 
Sang  on  till  the  full  light  of  morning,  and  so  passed  away. 

"Did  he  sing  with  words?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  just  the  bits  of  hymns  he  had  learnt  at  the 
Simday-schooL" 

So  much  of  his  education  finally  available  to  him,  you 
observe. 
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Not  the  multiplication  table  thertj  nor  catechism  then, 
nor  commandments  then, — ^these  rhymes  only  remained  to 
him  for  his  last  happiness. 

^'Happiness  in  delirium  only,"  say  you? 

All  true  love,  all  true  wisdom,  and  aU  true  knowledge, 
seem  so  to  the  world :  but,  without  question,  the  forms 
of  weakness  of  body  preceding  death,  or  those  during 
life  which  are  like  them,  are  the  testing  states,  often  the 
strongest  states,  of  the  souL  The  •*  Oh,  I  could  prophesy  1  **  ^ 
of  Harry  Percy,  is  neither  dream,  nor  delirium. 

9.  And  the  lesson  I  received  from  that  cottage  history, 
and  which  I  would  learn  with  my  readers,  is  of  the  power 
for  good  in  what,  rightly  chosen,  has  been  rightly  learned 
by  heart  at  school,  whether  it  show  at  the  time  or  not.* 
The  hymn  may  be  forgotten  in  the  playground,  or  in- 
effective afterwards  in  restraining  contrary  habits  of  feeling 
and  life.  But  all  that  is  good  and  right  retains  its  unfelt 
authority;  and  the  main  change  which  I  would  endeavour 
to  effect  in  ordinary  school  discipline  is  to  make  the  pupils 
read  less,  and  remember  more;  exercising  them  in  com- 
mitting to  memory,  not  by  painful  effort,  but  by  patient 
repetition,  until  they  cannot  but  remember  (and  observing 
always  that  the  accentuation  is  right, — ^for  if  thxU  be  once 
right,  the  understanding  will  come  in  due  time),  helping 
farther  with  whatever  elementary  music,  both  of  chant  and 
instrument,  may  be  familiarly  attainable.  To  which  end, 
may  I  modestly  recommend  all  musical  clergymen,  and 
churchwardens,  to  dispense — if  funds  are  Umited — with 
organs  in  the  church,  in  favour  of  harp,  harpsichord,  zit- 
tem,  or  peal  of  bells,  in  the  schoolroom : '  and  to  endeavour 
generally  to  make  the  parish  enjoy  proper  music  out  of  the 
church  as  well  as  in  it,  and  on  Saturday  as  well  as  Sunday. 

10.  I  hope  to  persevere  in  these  summaries  through 
next  letter;    meantime,  this    curiously  apposite   passage  in 

»  \1  King  Henry  IV.,  Act  ▼.  to.  4.1 

'  [Oompare  the  Storm-cloud  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  §  82,  whert  Raskin  refers 
to  thiB  passage  and  reinforces  it,  giving  a  passage  from  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.] 
*  [Raskin,  it  may  be  mentioned,  gave  a  set  of  hand-beUs  to  Coniston  SdbooL] 
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one  received  this  morning,  from  a  much  valued  Companion, 
needs  instant  answer  (she  is  the  second  tutress  in  a  school 
for  young  girls,  which  has  been  lately  begun  by  a  German 
lady,  who  is  resolved  to  allow  no  "  cramming ") : — 

«  We  have  nineteen  pupils  now^  and  more  are  promised.  The  children 
are  all  progressing  satisfactorily,  and  seem  happy,  but  our  path  will  be 
uphill  for  some  time  to  come.  Sewing  is  in  a  very  backward  condition  ;  the 
children  think  it  would  be  better  done  in  the  machine.  Hardly  any  of 
them  can  write,  and  we  can't  get  any  decent  large-hand  copy-books.  And 
they  don't  like  poetry!  What  is  to  be  done  with  such  matter-of-fact 
young  persons?  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  lovable  and  intelligent 
children,  much  interested  in  the  garden  (they  are  to  have  little  gardens  of 
their  own  when  the  spring  comes)  and  the  birds.  BireU,  you  ol^erve,  not 
merely  sparrows;  for  though  we  are  only  on  the  edge  of  the  Liverpool 
smoke  we  have  plenty  of  robins  and  starlings,  besides  one  tomtit,  and  a 
visit  from  a  chaffinch  the  other  day.  We  have  not  been  able  to  begin  the 
cookery  class  yet,  for  we  are  not  actually  living  at  the  school;  we  hope  to 
take  up  our  abode  there  next  term.  Mrs.  Green,  my  'principal,' — I  don't 
see  why  I  shouldn't  say  mistress,  I  like  the  word  much  better, — amid 
teach  spinning  if  she  had  a  wheel,  only  then  people  would  say  we  were 
insane,  and  take  the  children  away  from  us. 

''I  am  very  much  obliged  for  last  Fars,  and  delighted  to  hear  that 
there  is  a  new  one  nearly  ready.  But  would  you  please  be  a  little  bit 
more  explicit  on  the  subject  of  'work'  and  'ladyhood '?i  Not  that  what 
you  have  said  already  seems  obscure  to  me,  but  people  disagree  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  it.  The  other  night  I  proposed  to  a  few  fellow-disciples 
that  we  should  make  an  effort  to  put  ourselves  in  serviceable  relationship 
to  some  few  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  they  told  me  that  'all  that  was 
the  landlord's  business  or  the  capitalist's.'  Rather  disheartening,  to  a  person 
who  has  no  hope  of  ever  becoming  a  landlord  or  capitalist." 

11.  Yes,  my  dear,  and  very  finely  the  Landlord  and 
Capitalist — ^in  the  sense  these  people  use  the  words— of 
land-taxer  and  labour-taxer,  have  done  that  business  of 
theirs  hitherto!  Land  and  labour  appear  to  be  discovering 
— and  rather  fast  nowadays — ^that  perhaps  they  might  get 
along  by  themselves,  if  they  were  to  try.  Of  that,  more 
next  letter;* — for  the  answers  to  your  main  questions  in 
this, — ^the  sewing  is  a  serious  one.  The  "little  wretches" — 
(this  is  a  well-trained  young  lady's  expression,  not  mine — 
interjectional  on  my  reading  the  passage  to  her)  must   be 

^  [See  above,  pp.  471-472.] 
'  [See  Letter  95,  §  2  (p.  493).] 
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got  out  of  all  that  as  soon  as  you  can.  For  plain  work, 
get  Miss  Stanley's  book,^  which  gives  you  the  elements  of 
this  work  at  Whitelands, — (I  hope,  however,  to  get  Miss 
Greenaway  to  sketch  us  a  pattern  frock  or  two,  instead  of 
the  trimmed  water-butts  of  Miss  Stanley's  present  diagrams) 
— ^and  for  fine  work,  make  them  every  one  sew  a  proper 
sampler,  with  plenty  of  robins  in  it,  and  your  visitors  the 
tomtit  and  chaffinch,  and  any  motto  they  like  in  illumi- 
nated letters,  finished  with  gold  thread, — ^the  ground,  silk. 
Then,  for  my  meaning  as  to  women's  work,  what  should 
I  mean,  but  scrubbing  furniture,  dusting  walls,  sweeping 
floors,  making  the  beds,  washing  up  the  crockery,  ditto  the 
children,  and  whipping  them  when  they  want  it, — mending 
their  clothes,  cooking  their  dinners, — ^and  when  there  are 
cooks  more  than  enough,  helping  with  the  farm  work,  or 
the  garden,  or  the  dairy?  Is  that  plain  speaking  enough? 
Have  I  hot  fifty  times  over,'  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
dictated  and  insisted  and  asseverated  and — ^what  stronger 
word  else  there  may  be — ^that  the  essentially  right  life  for 
all  woman-kind  is  that  of  the  Swiss  Paysanne, — and  given 
GotthelTs  Freneli  for  the  perfect  type  of  it,  and  dedicated 
to  her  in  Proserpina  the  fairest  pansy  in  the  world,*  keep- 
ing only  the  poor  little  one  of  the  sand-hills  for  Ophelia  ? 

12.  But  in  a  rougher  way  yet — ^take  now  the  facts  of 
such  life  in  old  Scotland,  seen  with  Walter  Scott's  own 
eyes : * — 

'*  I  hare  often  heard  Scott  meDtion  some  curious  particulars  of  his  first 
visit  to  the  remote  fiistness  of  one  of  these  Highland  friends ;  but  whether 
he  told  the  stoiy  of  InTcmahyle,  or  of  one  of  his  own  relations  of  the 
Clan  Campbell,  I  do  not  recollect;  I  rather  think  the  latter  was  the  case. 
On  reaching  the  brow  of  a  bleak  eminence  overhanging  the  primitive 
tower  and  its  tiny  patch  of  cultivated  ground,  he  found  his  host  and  three 
sons,  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen  attendant  gillies,  all  stretched  half  asleep 

^  [Needlework  and  Cutang-ind;  being  Hints,  Suagestions^  and  Notes  for  the  use  of 
Teaehers  in  dealing  with  the  difficulties  in  the  Needlework  Schedule,  by  Kate  Stanley, 
Head  Governess  and  Teacher  of  Needlework  at  Whitelands  College,  1883.  The 
little  book  is  dedioated  to  Raskin.] 

'  [See,  for  instance,  Letters  5  and  01  (Vol.  XXVH  p.  88 ;  and  above,  p.  441).] 

*  [Compare  Letter  91,  S  4  (p.  441).] 

«  [Loddiart,  voL  L  pp.  141,  143.] 
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in  their  tartans  upon  the  heathy  with  guns  and  dogs,  and  a  profusion  of 
game  about  them ;  while  in  the  courtyard^  far  below,  appeared  a  company 
of  women,  actively  engaged  in  loading  a  cart  with  manure.  The  stranger 
was  not  a  little  astonished  when  he  discoyered,  on  descending  from  the 
height,  that  among  these  industrious  females  were  the  laird's  own  lady, 
and  two  or  three  of  her  daughters ;  but  they  seemed  quite  unconscious  of 
having  been  detected  in  an  occupation  unsuitable  to  their  rank — retired 
presently  to  their  'bowers,'  and  when  they  reappeared  in  other  dresses, 
retained  no  traces  of  their  morning's  work,  except  complexions  glowing 
with  a  radiant  freshness,  for  one  evening  of  which  manv  a  high-bred  beauty 
would  have  bartered  half  her  diamonds.  He  found  the  young  ladies  not 
ill  informed,  and  exceedingly  agreeable ;  and  the  song  and  the  dance  seemed 
to  form  the  invariable  termination  of  their  busy  days." 

You  think  such  barbarism  for  ever  past  ?  No,  my  dears ; 
it  is  only  the  barbarity  of  idle  gentlemen  that  must  pass. 
They  will  have  to  fill  the  carts — ^you  to  drive  them;  and 
never  any  more  evade  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day — 
they,  in  shooting  birds  and  each  other,  or  you  in  walking 
about  in  sun-hats  and  parasols, — ^like  this 


id 


LETTER  95 

FORS  INFANTLE 

1.  I  DO  not  well  know  whether  it  has  more  distressed,  or 
encouraged  me,  to  find  how  much  is  wanting,  and  how 
much  to  be  corrected,  in  the  hitherto  accepted  modes  of 
school  education  for  our  youngest  children.  Here,^  for  the 
last  year  or  two,  I  have  had  the  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunities for  watching  and  trying  various  experiments  on 
the  minds  of  coimtry  children,  most  thankfully  recognizing 
their  native  power;  and  most  sorrowfully  the  inefficiency 
of  the  means  at  the  schoolmaster's  disposal,  for  its  occupa- 
tion and  development  For  the  strengthening  of  his  hands, 
and  that  of  our  village  teachers  and  dames  in  general,  I 
have  written  these  following  notes  at  speed,  for  the  brevity 
and  slightness  of  which  I  must  pray  the  reader's  indul- 
gence :  he  will  find  the  substance  of  them  has  been  long 
and  deeply  considered. 

2.  But  first  let  me  fulfil  the  pledge  given  in  last  number 
of  Fors^  by  a  few  final  words  about  the  Land  Question 
— ^needless,  if  people  would  read  my  preceding  letters  with 


»  [In 
s[So 


the  Ooniston  village  sohooLl 
See  Letter  94,  \  11  (p.  490).] 
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any  care,  but  useful,  as  a  general  heading  of  them,  for 
those  who  have  not  time  to  do  so. 

The  plan  of  St.  George's  GuUd  is  wholly  based  on  the 
supposed  possession  of  land  by  hereditary  proprietors,  in- 
alienably; or  if  by  societies,  under  certain  laws  of  respon- 
sibility to  the  State. 

In  common  language,  and  in  vulgar  thought,  the  pos- 
session of  land  is  confiised  with  ''freedom."  But  no  man 
is  so  free  as  a  beggar;  and  no  man  is  more  solemnly  a 
servant  to  God,  the  king,  and  the  laws  of  his  country, 
than  an  honest  land-holder. 

The  nonsense  thought  and  talked  about  ''Nationaliza- 
tion of  Land,"  like  other  nonsense,  must  have  its  day,  I 
suppose, — ^and  I  hope,  soon,  its  night  All  healthy  states 
from  the  b^inning  of  the  world,  living  on  land,*  are 
founded  on  hereditary  tenure,  and  perish  when  either  the 
lords  or  peasants  sell  their  estates,  much  more  when  they 
let  them  out  for  hire.  The  single  line  of  the  last  words 
of  John  of  Gaunt  to  Richard  II.,  "  Landlord  of  England 
art  thou  now,  not  King,"  ^  expresses  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter ;  and  the  present  weakness  of  the  Peers  in  then:  dis- 
pute with  the  Commons*  is  because  the  Upper  House  is 
composed  now  no  more  of  Seigneurs,  but  of  Landlords. 

8.  Possession  of  land  implies  the  duty  of  living  on  it, 
and  by  it,  if  there  is  enough  to  live  on ;  then,  having  got 
one*s  own  life  from  it  by  one's  own  labour  or  wise  superin- 
tendence of  labour,  if  there  is  more  land  than  is  enough 

*  As  distinct  from  those  living  by  trade  or  piracy. 

»  [King  Ridiard  IL,  Act  ii.  ac.  1.] 

'  [A  conflict  between  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  was 
now  at  its  height,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Lords  in  declining  to  aooept  the 
Beform  Bill  for  the  extension  of  the  County  franchise,  unless  it  were  oonpled 
with  a  measure  for  the  redistribution  of  seats  (July  9).  A  vigorous  agitation 
against  the  House  of  Lords  marked  the  autumn  recess.  Ultimat^  a  compronuse 
was  arrived  at,  on  the  basis  of  the  Government  promise  to  pass  a  Bedistnbntion 
BilL  if  the  Lords  first  passed  the  Beform  Bill,  and  to  discuss  the  lines  of  rsdistn- 
bution  with  the  leaders  of  the  opposition:  see  Mortoy's  Life  of  QladiUme,  vol  iii. 
pp.  186-139.] 
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for  one's  self,  the  duty  of  making  it  fruitful  and  beautiful 
for  as  many  more  as  can  live  on  it. 

The  owner  of  land,  necessarily  and  justly  left  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  State  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own,  is 
nevertheless  entirely  responsible  to  the  State  for  the  gener- 
ally beneficial  management  of  his  territory;  and  the  sale 
of  his  land,  or  of  any  portion  of  it,  only  allowed  under 
special  conditions,  and  with  solemn  public  registry  of  the 
transference  to  another  owner:  above  all,  the  landmarks  by 
which  estates  are  described  are  never  to  be  moved. 

4.  A  certain  quantity  of  public  land  (some  belonging 
to  the  king  and  signory,  some  to  the  guilds  of  craftsmen, 
some  to  the  town  or  village  corporations)  must  be  set 
aside  for  public  uses  and  pleasures,  and  especially  for  pur- 
poses of  education,  which,  rightly  comprehended,  consists, 
half  of  it,  in  making  children  familiar  with  natural  objects, 
and  the  other  half  in  teaching  the  practice  of  piety  to- 
wards them  (piety  meaning  kindness  to  living  things,  and 
orderly  use  of  the  lifeless). 

And  throughout  the  various  passages  referring  to  this 
subject  in  Fors^  it  will  be  found  that  I  always  presuppose 
a  certain  quantity  of  carefully  tended  land  to  be  accessible 
near  our  schools  and  universities,  not  for  exercise  merely, 
but  for  instruction; — see  last  Fors^  §  5  [p.  484]. 

5.  Of  course,  schools  of  this  kind  cannot  be  in  large 
towns, — the  town  school  must  be  for  townspeople;  tut  I 
start  with  the  general  principle  that  every  school  is  to  be 
fitted  for  the  children  in  its  neighbourhood  who  are  likely 
to  grow  up  and  live  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  idea  of  a 
general  education  which  is  to  fit  everybody  to  be  Emperor 
of  Russia,*  and  provoke  a  boy,  whatever  he  is,  to  want  to 
be  something  better,  and  wherever  he  was  bom  to  think  it 
a  disgrace  to  die,  is  the  most  entirely  and  directly  diabolic 
of  all  the  countless  stupidities  into  which  the  British  nation 
has  been  of  late  betrayed  by  its  avarice  and  irreligion. 
There  are,  indeed,  certain  elements  of  education  which  are 

»  [Compare  Letter  9,  §  6  (Vol  XXVIL  p.  150).] 
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alike  necessary  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  spot  of  earth. 
Cleanliness,  obedience,  the  first  laws  of  music,  mechanics,  and 
geometry,  the  primary  facts  of  geography  and  astronomy, 
and  the  outlines  of  history,  should  evidently  be  taught 
alike  to  poor  and  rich,  to  sailor  and  shepherd,  to  labourer 
and  shopboy.  But  for  the  rest,  the  efficiency  of  any  school 
will  be  found  to  increase  exactly  in  the  ratio  of  its  direct 
adaptation  to  the  circiunstances  of  the  children  it  receives; 
and  the  quantity  of  knowledge  to  be  attained  in  a  given 
time  being  equal,  its  value  will  depend  on  the  possibilities 
of  its  instant  application.  You  need  not  teach  botany  to  the 
sons  of  fishermen,  architecture  to  shepherds,  or  painting  to 
colliers ;  still  less  the  elegances  of  grammar  to  children  who 
throughout  the  probable  course  of  their  total  lives  will  have, 
or  ought  to  have,  little  to  say,  and  nothing  to  write.^ 

6.  Farther,  of  schools  in  iJl  places,  and  for  all  ages,  the 
healthy  working  will  depend  on  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
stimulus  of  competition  in  any  form  or  disguise.  Every 
child  should  be  measured  by  its  own  standi^,  trained  to 
its  own  duty,  and  rewarded  by  its' just  praise.  It  is  the 
effort  that  deserves  praise,  not  the  success;  nor  is  it  a 
question  for  any  student  whether  he  is  cleverer  than  others 
or  duller,  but  whether  he  has  done  the  best  he  could  with 
the  gifts  he  has.  The  madness  of  the  modem  cram  and 
examination  system  arises  principally  out  of  the  struggle 
to  get  lucrative  places;  but  partly  also  out  of  the  radical 
blockheadism  of  supposing  that  all  men  are  naturally  equal,^ 
and  can  only  make  their  way  by  elbowing; — ^the  facts 
being  that  every  child  is  bom  with  an  accurately  defined 
and  absolutely  limited  capacity;  that  he  is  naturally  (if 
able  at  all)  able  for  some  things  and   unable  for  others; 

*  I  am  at  total  issue  with  most  preceptors  as  to  the  use  of  grammar 
to  miy  body.  In  a  recent  examination  of  our  Coniston  school  I  observed 
that  the  thing  the  children  did  exactly  best,  was  their  parsing,  and  the 
thing  they  did  exactly  worst,  their  repetition.  Could  stronger  proof  be 
given  that  the  dissection  of  a  sentence  is  as  bad  a  way  to  the  understand- 
ing of  ft  as  the  direction  of  a  beast  to  the  biography  of  it  ? 

1  [Oompare  Vol.  XXVLL  p.  96,  and  the  other  places  thwe  noted.] 
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that  no  effort  and  no  teaching  can  add  one  particle  to  the 
granted  ounces  of  his  available  brains ;  that  by  competition 
he  may  paralyse  or  pervert  his  faculties,  but  cannot  stretch 
them  a  line;  and  that  the  entire  grace,  happiness,  and 
virtue  of  his  life  depend  on  his  contentment  in  doing  what 
he  can,  dutifully,  and  in  staying  where  he  is,  peaceably. 
So  far  as  he  regards  the  less  or  more  capacity  of  others, 
his  superiorities  are  to  be  used  for  their  help,  not  for  his 
own  pre-eminence;  and  his  inferiorities  to  be  no  ground  of 
mortification,  but  of  pleasure  in  the  admiration  of  nobler 
powers.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  quantity  of  delight 
I  used  to  feel  in  the  power  of  Turner  and  Tintoret,  when 
my  own  skill  was  nascent  only ;  and  all  good  artists  will 
admit  that  there  is  far  less  personal  pleasure  in  doing  a 
thing  beautifully  than  in  seeing  it  beautifully  done.  There- 
fore, over  the  door  of  every  school,  and  the  gate  of  every 
college,  I  would  fain  see  engraved  in  their  marble  the  ab- 
solute Forbidding 

IkJiSkv  Kark  ipiOciav  17  icevoSo^cav: 
''Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain  glory :"^ 

and  I  would  have  fixed  for  each  age  of  children  and 
students   a    certain   standard    of   pass    in    examination,    so 

1  [Phifippians  ii  7L     The  MS.  at  Brantwood  has  an  additional  passage  (headed 
^'Fm  10.    3l8t  June"):— 

**  As  over  the  main  entrance  of  every  school  I  woold  have  written  the 
words,  'Let  nothing  he  done  thiongh  strife  or  vain  glor^/'  so  over  the 
door  of  its  library  I  would  have  written  the  words  wmch  define  the 
nianner  of  doing — 

^  wturrl  ipytfi  irfoB^  jro^o^/wOrrcs — 

'  in  every  ffood  work  bearing  fruit ' ;  and,  as  the  children  become  able  to 
understana  its  meaning,  the  whole  context  of  that  sentence  should  be 
explained  to  them,  namely,  the  eleven  verses  from  the  9th  to  the  90th 
of  1st  Colossians  which  define  the  relations  of  knowledge  to  labour,  and 
of  both  to  eternal  life,  according  to  the  faith  of  ancient  Christendom. 

^It  may  be  that  the  child  as  it  advances  in  years  may  become  a 
Mahometan,  Buddhist,  Positivist,  or  Materialist.  But,  supposing  it  to 
retain  common  human  intelligence,  it  will  always  be  glad  to  have  Teamed 
as  an  historical  fact  what  the  faith  of  European  Ohnstandom  onoe  was; 
while  for  Mahometan,  Buddhist,  Positivist,  and  Materiaiist,  no  less  securely 
than  for  the  Ohristian,  the  words  of  the  inscribed  text  remain  the  true 
description  of  every  wise  man.  To  the  end  of  time,  for  humanity  it  will 
remain  the  law  of  its  being,  that  truth  can  only  be  perceived  by  the 
innocent,  and  knowledge  onfy  reached  through  duty."] 
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adapted  to  average  capacity  and  power  of  exertion,  that 
none  need  fail  who  had  attended  to  their  lessons  and 
obeyed  their  masters;  while  its  variety  of  trial  should  yet 
admit  of  the  natural  distinctions  attaching  to  progress  in 
especial  subjects  and  skill  in  peculiar  arts.  Beyond  such 
indication  or  acknowledgment  of  merit,  there  should  be 
neither  prizes  nor  honours ;  these  are  meant  by  Heaven  to 
be  the  proper  rewards  of  a  man's  consistent  and  kindly 
life,  not  of  a  youth's  temporary  and  selfish  exertion. 

7.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  natural*  torpor  of 
wholesome  dulness  be  disturbed  by  provocations,  or  plagued 
by  punishments.  The  wise  proverb  ought  in  every  school- 
master's mind  to  be  deeply  set — "You  cannot  make  a  silk 
purse  of  a  sow's  ear;"  expanded  with  the  farther  scholium 
that  the  flap  of  it  will  not  be  the  least  disguised  by  giving 
it  a  diamond  earring.  If,  in  a  woman,  beauty  without 
discretion  be  as  a  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout,^  much 
more,  in  man,  woman,  or  child,  knowledge  without  discre- 
tion— the  knowledge  which  a  fool  receives  only  to  puff  up 
his  stomach,  and  sparkle  in  his  cockscomb.  As  I  said,* 
that  in  matters  moral,  most  men  are  not  intended  to  be 
any  better  than  sheep  and  robins,  so,  in  matters  intellectual, 
most  men  are  not  intended  to  be  any  wiser  than  their 
cocks  and  bulls, — duly  scientific  of  their  yard  and  pasture, 
peacefully  nescient  of  all  beyond.  To  be  proud  and  strong, 
each  in  his  place  and  work,  is  permitted  and  ordained  to 
the  simplest;  but  ultra, — ^ne  sutor,  ne  fossor.^ 

And  it  is  in  the  wholesome  indisposition  of  the  average 
mind  for  intellectual  labour  that  due  provision  is  made  for 
the  quantity  of  dull  work  which  must  be  done  in  stubbing 
the  Thornaby  wastes  •  of  the  world.     Modem  Utopianism 

♦  Notes  on  the  life  of  SanU  Zite  {Songs  of  Tuscany,  Part  II.).< 


»  [Proverb*  xi.  22.] 

'    Pliny,  85,  10,  36:  "ne  sator  supra  crepidam  (jadioaret).'^ 

'  [Tennyson,  Northern  Parmer,  Ola  Style :  compare  Vol.  XX.  p.  87,  and  (in  a 
later  volume  of  this  edition)  ''Mending  the  Sieve,''  §  24] 

*  [See  Vol.  XXXIL  Part  IL  of  the  Boadeide  Songs  of  Tuscany  had  been  issued 
in  July  1884.] 
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imagines  that  the  world  is  to  be  stubbed  by  steam,  and 
human  anns  and  legs  to  be  eternally  idle;  not  perceiving 
that  thus  it  would  reduce  man  to  the  level  of  his  cattle 
indeed,  who  can  only  graze  and  gore,  but  not  dig!  It  is 
indeed  certain  that  advancing  knowledge  will  guide  us  to 
less  painful  methods  of  human  toil ;  but  in  the  true  Utopia, 
man  will  rather  harness  himself,  with  his  oxen,  to  his 
plough,  than  leave  the  devil  to  drive  it. 

8.  The  entire  body  of  teaching  throughout  the  series 
of  Fors  Clavigera  is  one  steady  assertion  of  the  necessity 
that  educated  persons  should  share  their  thoughts  with  the 
uneducated,  and  take  also  a  certain  part  in  their  labours. 
But  there  is  not  a  sentence  implying  that  the  education 
of  all  should  be  alike,  or  that  there  is  to  be  no  distinction 
of  master  from  servant,  or  of  scholar  from  clown.  That 
education  should  be  open  to  all,  is  as  certain  as  that  the 
sky  should  be;  but,  as  certainly,  it  should  be  enforced 
on  none,  and  benevolent  Nature  left  to  lead  her  children, 
whether  men  or  beasts,  to  take  or  leave  at  their  pleasure. 
Bring  horse  and  man  to  the  water,  let  them  drink  if,  and 
when,  they  will; — the  child  who  desires  education  will  be 
bettered  by  it,  the  child  who  dislikes  it,  only  disgraced. 

Of  course,  I  am  speaking  here  of  intellectual  education, 
not  moraL  The  laws  of  virtue  and  honour  are,  indeed,  to 
be  taught  compulsorily  to  all  men;  whereas  our  present 
forms  of  education  refuse  to  teach  them  to  any;  and  allow 
the  teaching,  by  the  persons  interested  in  their  promulga- 
tion, of  the  laws  of  cruelty  and  lying,  until  we  find  these 
British  islands  gradually  filling  with  a  breed  of  men  who 
cheat  without  shame,  and  kill  without  remorse. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  most  sanguine  thought  to 
conceive  how  much  misery  and  crime  would  be  effaced  from 
the  world  by  persistence,  even  for  a  few  years,  of  a  system 
of  education  thus  directed  to  raise  the  fittest  into  positions 
of  influence,  to  give  to  every  scale  of  intellect  its  natural 
sphere,  and  to  every  line  of  action  its  unquestioned  principle. 
At  present  wise  men,  for  the  most  part,  are  silent,  and  good 
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men  powerless;  the  senseless  vociferate,  and  the  heartless 
govern;  while  all  social  law  and  providence  are  dissolved 
by  the  enraged  agitation  of  a  multitude,  among  whom  every 
villain  has  a  chance  of  power,  every  simpleton  of  praise,  and 
every  scoundrel  of  fortune. 

9.  Passing  now  to  questions  of  detail  in  the  mode  of 
organizing  school  instruction,  I  would  first  insist  on  the 
necessity  of  a  sound  system  in  elementary  music.  Musicians, 
like  painters,  are  almost  virulently  determined  in  their  efforts 
to  abolish  the  laws  of  sincerity  and  purity;  and  to  invent, 
each  for  his  own  glory,  new  modes  of  dissolute  and  lascivious 
sound.  No  greater  benefit  could  be  conferred  on  the  upper 
as  well  as  the  lower  classes  of  society  than  the  arrangement 
of  a  grammar  of  simple  and  pure  music,  of  which  the  code 
should  be  alike  taught  in  every  school  in  the  land.  My 
attention  has  been  long  turned  to  this  object,  but  I  have 
never  till  lately  had  leisure  to  begin  serious  work  upon  it. 
During  the  last  year,  however,  I  have  been  making  experi- 
ments with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  an  instrument  by 
which  very  young  children  could  be  securely  taught  the 
relations  of  sound  in  the  octave;  unsuccessful  only  in  that 
the  form  of  lyre  which  was  produced  for  me,  after  months 
of  labour,  by  the  British  manufacturer,  was  as  curious  a 
creation  of  visible  deformity  as  a  Greek  lyre  was  of  grace, 
besides  being  nearly  as  expensive  as  a  piano  1  For  the  pre- 
sent, therefore,  not  abandoning  the  hope  of  at  last  attaining 
a  simple  stringed  instrument,  I  have  fallen  back — and  I 
think,  probably,  with  final  good  reason — on  the  most  sacred 
of  all  musical  instruments,  the  ''  Bell." 

Whether  the  cattle-bell  of  the  hills,  or,  fix)m  the  cathe- 
dral tower,  monitor  of  men,  I  believe  the  sweetness  of  its 
prolonged  tone  the  most  delightful  and  wholesome  for  the 
ear  and  mind  of  all  instrumental  sound.  The  subject  is 
too  wide  to  be  farther  dwelt  on  here;  of  experiment  or 
progress  made,  account  will  be  given  in  my  reports  to  the 
St.  George's  Guild.' 

^  [This,  however,  wu  not  done.] 
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10.  Next  for  elocution.  The  foundational  importance  of 
beautiful  speaking  has  been  disgraced  by  the  confusion  of 
it  with  diplomatic  oratory,  and  evaded  by  the  vicious  notion 
that  it  can  be  taught  by  a  master  learned  in  it  as  a  separate 
art.  The  management  of  the  lips,  tongue,  and  throat  may, 
and  perhaps  should,  be  so  taught ;  but  this  is  properly  the 
first  function  of  the  singing  master.  Elocution  is  a  moral 
&culty;  and  no  one  is  fit  to  be  the  head  of  a  children's 
school  who  is  not  both  by  nature  and  attention  a  beautiful 
speaker. 

By  attention,  I  say,  for  fine  elocution  means  first  an 
exquisitely  close  attention  to,  and*  intelligence  of,  the  mean- 
ing of  words,  and  perfect  S3rmpathy  with  what  feeling  they 
describe ;  but  indicated  always  with  reserve.  In  this  reserve, 
fine  reading  and  speaking  (virtually  one  art)  differ  from 
"recitation,"  which  gives  the  statement  or  sentiment  with 
the  explanatory  accent  and  gesture  of  an  actor.  In  per- 
fectly pure  elocution,  on  the  contrary,  the  accent  ought, 
as  a  rule,  to  be  much  lighter  and  gentler  than  the  natiu*al 
or  dramatic  one,  and  the  force  of  it  wholly  independent 
of  gesture  or  expression  of  feature.  A  fine  reader  should 
read,  a  great  speaker  speak,  as  a  judge  delivers  his  charge; 
and  the  test  of  his  power  should  be  to  read  or  speak 
unseen. 

11.  At  least  an  hour  of  the  school-day  should  be  spent 
in  listening  to  the  master's  or  some  trustworthy  visitor's 
reading,  but  no  children  should  attend  unless  they  were 
really  interested ;  the  rest  being  allowed  to  go  on  with  their 
other  lessons  or  employments ;  a  large  average  of  children,  I 
suppose,  are  able  to  sew  or  draw  while  they  yet  attend  to 
reading,  and  so  there  might  be  found  a  fairly  large  audience, 
of  whom  however  those  who  were  usually  busy  during  the 
lecture  should  not  be  called  upon  for  any  account  of  what 
they  had  heard;  but,  on  the  contrary,  blamed,  if  they  had 
allowed  their  attention  to  be  diverted  by  the  reading  from 
what  they  were  about,  to  the  detriment  of  their  work.  The 
real  audience  consisting  of  the  few  for  whom  the  book  had 
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been  specially  chosen,  should  be  required  to  give  perfect 
and  unbroken  attention  to  what  they  heard;  to  stop  the 
reader  always  at  any  word  or  sentence  they  did  not  under- 
stand, and  to  be  prepared  for  casual  examination  on  the 
story  next  day. 

I  say  "on  the  story ^"^  for  the  reading,  whether  poetry 
or  prose,  should  always  be  a  story  of  some  sort,  whether 
true  history,  travels,  romance,  or  fairy-tale.  In  poetry, 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Scott,  for  the  upper  classes,  lighter 
baUad  or  fable  for  the  lower,  contain  always  some  thread 
of  pretty  adventure.  No  merely  didactic  or  descriptive 
books  should  be  permitted  in  the  reading  room,  but  so 
far  as  they  are  used  at  all,  studied  in  the  same  way  as 
grammars;  and  Shakespeare,  accessible  always  at  play  tune 
in  the  library  in  small  and  large  editions  to  the  young 
and  old  alike,  should  never  be  used  as  a  school  book,  nor 
even  formally  or  continuously  read  aloud.  He  is  to  be 
known  by  thinking,  not  mouthing. 

12.  I  have  used,  not  unintentionally,  the  separate  words 
"reading  room"  and  library.  No  school  should  be  con- 
sidered as  organized  at  all,  without  these  two  rooms, 
rightly  furnished;  the  reading  room,  with  its  convenient 
pulpit  and  students'  desks,  in  good  light,  skylight  if  possible, 
for  drawing,  or  taking  notes — the  library  with  its  broad 
tables  for  laying  out  books  on,  and  recesses  for  niched 
reading,  and  plenty  of  lateral  light  ^  kept  carefully  short 
of  glare :  both  of  them  weU  shut  oflF  from  the  schoolroom 
or  rooms,  in  which  there  must  be  always  more  or  less  of 
noise. 

The  Bible-reading,  and  often  that  of  other  books  in 
which  the  text  is  divided  into  verses  or  stanzas,  should  be 
frequently  conducted  by  making  the  children  read  each  its 
separate  verse  in  important  passages,  afterwards  committing 
them  to  memory, — ^the  pieces  chosen  for  this  exercise  should 


>  [The  Building  Schedale  to  the  Elementary  Education  Code   has  for 
years  required  that  light  should  as  far  as  possible  be  admitted  from  the  left  side 
of  sdbolars.] 
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of  course  be  the  same  at  all  schools, — with  wider  scope 
given  within  certain  limits  for  choice  in  profane  literature: 
requiring  for  a  pass,  that  the  children  should  know  accu- 
rately out  of  the  passages  chosen,  a  certain  number,  in- 
cluding not  less  than  five  hundred  lines,  of  such  poetry 
as  would  always  be  helpful  and  strengthening  to  them; 
therefore  never  melancholy,  but  didactic,  or  expressive  of 
cheerful  and  resolute  feeling. 

18.  No  discipline  is  of  more  use  to  a  child's  character^ 
with  threefold  bearing  on  intellect,  memory,  and  morals, 
than  the  being  accustomed  to  relate  accurately  what  it  has 
lately  done  and  seen.  The  story  of  Eyes  and  No  Eyes  in 
Evenings  at  Home^  is  intended  only  to  illustrate  the  differ- 
ence between  inattention  and  vigilance ;  but  the  exercise  in 
narration  is  a  subsequent  and  separate  one;  it  is  in  the 
lucidity,  completeness,  and  honesty  of  statement.  Children 
oyght  to  be  frequently  required  to  give  account  of  them- 
selves, though  always  allowed  reserve,  if  they  ask:  "I 
would  rather  not  say,  mamma,"  should  be  accepted  at 
once  with  serene  confidence  on  occasion ;  but  of  the  daily 
walk  and  work  the  child  should  take  pride  in  giving  full 
account,  if  questioned;  the  parent  or  tutor  closely  lopping 
exaggeration,  investigating  elision,  guiding  into  order,  and 
aiding  in  expression.  The  finest  historical  style  may  be 
illustrated  in  the  course  of  the  narration  of  the  events  of 
the  day. 

14.  Next,  as  regards  arithmetic:  as  partly  stated  already 
in  the  preceding  Fors^  §  2  [p.  470],  children's  time  should 
never  be  wasted,  nor  their  heads  troubled,  with  it.  The 
importance  at  present  attached  to  it  is  a  mere  filthy  folly, 
coming  of  the  notion  that  every  boy  is  to  become  first  a 
banker's  clerk  and  then  a  banker, — and  that  every  woman's 
principal  business  is  in  checking  the  cook's  accounts.  Let 
children  have  small  incomes  of  pence  won  by  due  labour, — 
they  will  soon  find  out  the  difference  between  a  three- 
penny-piece and  a  fourpenny,  and  how  many  of  each  go  to 

^  [For  particulan  of  thia  book,  see  VoL  XX VL  p.  114  n.] 
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a  shilling.  Then,  watch  the  way  they  spend  their  money,* 
and  teach  them  patience  in  saving,  and  the  sanctity  of  a 
time-honom^  hoard  (but  for  use  in  a  day  of  need,  not 
for  lending  at  interest);  so  they  will  painlessly  learn  the 
great  truth  known  to  so  few  of  us — ^that  two  and  two 
make  four,  not  five.  Then  insist  on  perfect  habits  of  order 
and  putting-by  of  things;  this  involves  continually  know- 
ing and  counting  how  many  there  are.  The  multiplication 
table  may  be  learned  when  they  want  it — a  longish  addi- 
tion sum  will  always  do  instead;  and  the  mere  mechanism 
of  multiplication  and  division  and  dotting  and  canying 
can  be  taught  by  the  monitors ;  also  of  fractions,  as  much 
as  that  i  means  a  half-penny  and  \  a  farthing,  t 

15.  Next  for  geography.  There  is,  I  suppose,  no  sub- 
ject better  taught  at  elementary  schools ;  but  to  the  pursuit 
of  it,  whether  in  advanced  studentship  or  in  common  life, 
there  is  now  an  obstacle  set  so  ludicrously  insuperable,  that 
for  ordinary  people  it  is  simply  an  end  to  effort  I  happen 
at  this  moment  to  have  the  first  plate  to  finish  for  the 
Bible  of  Amiens,  giving  an  abstract  of  the  features  of 
France.*  I  took  for  reduction,  as  of  convenient  size,  pro- 
bably containing  all  I  wanted  to  reduce,  the  map  in  the 
Harrow  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography,^  and  found  the  only 
clearly  visible  and  the  only  accurately  delineated  things  in 
it,  were  the  railroads  I    To  begin  with,  there  are  two  Mont 

•  Not  in  Mn.  Pardiggle's  fashion :  <  a  child  ought  to  have  a  certain  aum 
given  it  to  give  away,  and  a  certain  sum  to  spend  for  itself  wisely ;  and 
it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  give  away  its  spending  money.  Prudence 
is  a  much  more  rare  virtue  than  generosity. 

t  I  heard  an  advanced  class  tormented  out  of  its  life  the  other  day  at 
our  school  to  explain  the  difference  between  a  numerator  and  denominator. 
I  wasn't  sure  myself,  for  the  minute,  which  was  which ;  and  supremely 
didn't  care. 

^  [The  plate  lettered  "The  Dynasties  of  France/'  illustrating  eh.  L  {  12w] 

•  [The  Harrow  Atla$  of  Modem  Oeography^  toUh  Index,  Selected  from  the  maps 
published  under  the  superintendenoe  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowled^.  Stanford  &  Co.,  1856.  Harrow :  Crowley  and  Clarke,  Bookaelleis  to 
Harrow  SchooL    See  the  map  of  ''France  in  Departments.*'] 

•  [See  Bleak  Hotue,  oh.  viu.] 
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Blancs,  of  which  the  freebom  British  boy  may  take  his 
choice.  Written  at  some  distance  from  the  biggest  of  them, 
in  small  italics,  are  the  words  *' Grand  St.  Bernard/'  which 
the  boy  cannot  but  suppose  to  refer  to  some  distant 
locality ;  but  neither  of  the  Mont  Blancs,  each  represented 
as  a  circular  pimple,  is  engraved  with  anything  like  the 
force  and  shade  of  the  Argonne  hills  about  Bar-le-Duc; 
while  the  southern  chain  of  the  hills  of  Burgundy  is  similarly 
represented  as  greatly  more  elevated  than  the  Jura.  Neither 
the  Rhine,  Biione,  Loire,  nor  Seine  is  visible  except  with 
a  lens;  nor  is  any  boundary  of  province  to  be  followed  by 
the  eye;  patches  of  feeble  yellow  and  pale  brown,  dirty 
pink  and  grey,  and  uncertain  green,  melt  into  each  other 
helplessly  across  wrigglings  of  infinitesimal  dots;  while  the 
railways,  not  merely  black  lines,  but  centipede  or  myriapede 
caterpillars,^  break  up  all  France,  as  if  it  were  crackling 
clay,  into  senseless  and  shapeless  divisions,  in  which  the 
eye  cannot  distinguish  from  the  rest  even  the  great  lines 
of  railway  themselves,  nor  any  relative  magnitudes  of  towns, 
nor  even  their  places  accurately, — ^the  measure  of  nonsense 
and  misery  being  filled  up  by  a  mist  of  multitudinous 
names  of  places  never  heaxd  of,  much  less  spoken  of,  by 
any  human  being  ten  miles  out  of  them. 

16.  For  maps  of  this  kind,  there  can  be  no  question 
with  any  reasonable  human  creature  that,  first,  proper 
physical  maps  should  be  substituted;  and  secondly,  proper 
historical  ones;  the  diagrams  of  the  railways  being  left  to 
Bradshaw;  and  the  fungus  growths  of  modem  commercial 
towns  to  the  sellers  of  maps  for  counting-houses.  And  the 
Geological  Society  should,  for  pure  shame,  neither  write 
nor  speak  another  word,  till  it  has  produced  effectively 
true  models  to  scale  of  the  known  countries  of  the  world.* 
These,  photographed  in  good  side  light,  would  give  all  that 

>  [The  MS.  adds  "like  this  ;^*^*^.T 

*  [For  another  reference  to  the  Geological  Society  in  this  sense,  see  Vol.  XXVI. 
pp.  66&-6e9  fk] 
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was  necessary  of  the  proportion  and  distribution  of  moun- 
tain ranges;^  and  these  photographs  should  afterwards  be 
made  the  basis  of  beautiful  engravings,  giving  the  character 
of  every  district  completely,  whether  arable,  wooded,  rocky, 
moor,  sand,  or  snow,  with  the  carefullest  and  clearest  trac- 
ing of  the  sources  and  descent  of  its  rivers ;  and,  in  equally 
careful  distinction  of  magnitude,  as  stars  on  the  celestial 
globe,  the  capitals  and  great  provincial  towns ;  but  absolutely 
without  names  or  inscriptions  of  any  kind.  The  boy  who 
cannot,  except  by  the  help  of  inscription,  know  York  from 
Lancaster,  or  Rheims  from  Dijon,  or  Rome  from  Venice, 
need  not  be  troubled  to  pursue  his  geographical  studies. 
The  keys  to  every  map,  with  the  names,  should  form  part  of 
the  elementary  school  geography,  which  should  be  the  same 
over  the  whole  British  Empire,  and  should  be  extremely 
simple  and  brief;  concerning  itself  in  no  wise  with  manners 
and  customs,  number  of  inhabitants,  or  species  of  beasts, 
but  strictly  with  geographical  fact,  completed  by  so  much 
intelligible  geology,  as  should  explain  whether  hills  were 
of  chalk,  slate,  or  granite,  and  remain  mercifriUy  silent  as 
to  whether  they  were  Palaeo-  or  Kaino-zoic,  Permian  or 
Silurian.  The  age,  or  ages  of  the  world,  are  not  of  the 
smallest  consequence  either  to  ants  or  myrmidons,— either 
to  moths  or  men.  But  the  ant  and  man  must  know  where 
the  world,  now  existent,  is  soft  or  flinty,  cultivable  or 
quarriable. 

Of  course,  once  a  system  of  drawing  rightly  made  uni- 
versal, the  hand-colouring  of  these  maps  would  be  one  of 
the  drawing  exercises,  absolutely  costless,  and  entirely  in- 
structive. The  historical  maps  should  also,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be   of  every  county  in  successive  centuries;^ — ^the 

*  Of  the  cheap  barbarisms  and  abortions  of  modem  cram,  the  frightful 
method  of  representing  mountain  chains  by  black  bars  is  about  the  most 
ludicrous  and  abominable.  All  mountain  chains  are  in  groups,  not  bars^ 
and  their  watersheds  are  often  entirely  removed  from  their  points  of 
greatest  elevation. 

^  [Of  late  years  such  maps  have  been  prepared :  see,  for  instanoe,  the  HtBtorical 
AUoi  of  Modern  Europe,  edited  by  R  Lane  Poole  (Clarendon  Ffeess,  1902\  in  which 
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state  of  things  in  the  nineteenth  century  being  finally  simpli- 
fied into  a  general  brown  fog,  intensified  to  blackness  over 
the  manufacturing  centres. 

17.  Next,  in  astronomy,  the  beginning  of  all  is  to  teach 
the  child  the  places  and  names  of  the  stars  when  it  can 
see  them,  and  to  accustom  it  to  watch  for  the  nightly 
change  of  those  visible.  The  register  of  the  visible  stars 
of  first  magnitude  and  planets  should  be  printed  largely 
and  intelligibly  for  every  day  of  the  year,  and  set  by  the 
schoolmaster  every  day;  and  the  arc  described  by  the  sun, 
with  its  following  and  preceding  stars,  from  point  to  point 
of  the  horizon  visible  at  the  place,  should  be  drawn,  at  least 
weekly,  as  the  first  of  the  drawing  exercises. 

These,  connected  on  one  side  with  geometry,  on  the 
other  with  writing,  should  be  carried  at  least  as  far,  and 
occupy  as  long  a  time,  as  the  exercises  in  music;  and  the 
relations  of  the  two  arts,  and  meaning  of  the  words  **  com- 
position," " sjrmmetry,"  "grace,"  and  "harmony"  in  both, 
should  be  very  early  insisted  upon  and  illustrated.  For 
all  these  purposes,  every  school  should  be  furnished  with 
progressive  examples,  in  facsimile,  of  beautiful  illuminated 
writing:  for  nothing  could  be  more  conducive  to  the  pro- 
gress of  general  scholarship  and  taste  than  that  the  first 
natural  instincts  of  clever  children  for  the  imitation  or, 
often,  the  invention  of  picture  writing,  should  be  guided 
and  stimulated  by  perfect  models  in  their  own  kind. 

18.  The  woodcut  prefixed  to  this  number^  shows  very 
curiously  what  complete  harmony  there  is  between  a  clever 
child's  way  of  teaching  itself  to  draw  and  write — (and  no 
teaching  is  so  good  for  it  as  its  own,  if  that  can  be  had) 
— ^and  the  earliest  types  of  beautiful  national  writing.  The 
indifference  as  to  the  places  of  the  letters,  or  the  direction 
in  which  they  are  to  be  read,  and  the  insertion  of  any  that 

Maps  XV.-XXIV.  are  of  England;  and  Emil  Keich's  A  New  Studies  Atlas  of 
English  History  (Macmillan,  1903).  So,  again,  a  really  good  phyaioal  atlas,  by 
J.  G.  Bartholomew  (recently  awaided  the  gold  medal  of  the  Geographical  Society), 
la  now  in  preparation  (vol.  iii.  was  issued  in  1899).! 

^  [In  the  original  edition ;  now  transferred  to  the  present  place  (Plate  Vn.).] 
XXIX.  2  I 
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are  to  spare  for  the  fUling  of  comers  or  otherwise  blank 
spaces  in  the  picture,  are  exactly  the  modes  of  early  writing 
which  afterwards  give  rise  to  its  most  beautiful  decorative 
arrangements — a  certain  delight  in  the  dignity  of  enigma 
being  always  at  the  base  of  this  method  of  ornamentation. 
The  drawing  is  by  the  same  little  girl  whose  anxiety  that 
her  doll's  dress  might  not  hurt  its  feelings  has  been  already 
described  in  my  second  lecture  at  Oxford,  on  the  Art  of 
England.^  This  fresco,  executed  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
when  she  was  six  or  seven  years  old,  may  be  compared  by 
antiquarians,  not  without  interest,  with  early  Lombardic 
MSS.  It  needs,  I  think,  no  farther  elucidation  than  some 
notice  of  the  difficulty  caused  by  the  substitution  of  T  for 
J  in  the  title  of  "  The  Jug,"  and  the  reversal  of  the  letter 
Z  in  that  of ''  The  Zebra,"  and  warning  not  to  mistake  the 
final  E  of  ''  The  Cake  "  for  the  handle  of  a  spotted  tea-cup. 
The  most  beautifully  Lombardic  involution  is  that  of  "  The 
Fan,'*  written— 

Tn  h 
E      A      ^ 

19.  Next,  for  zoology,  I  am  taking  the  initiative  in  what 
is  required  myself,  by  directmg  some  part  of  the  funds  of 
the  St  George's  Guild  to  the  provision  of  strongly  ringed 
frames,  large  enough  to  contain  the  beautiful  illustrations 
given  by  Gould,  Audubon,  and  other  such  natiu*aUsts;*  and 
I  am  cutting  my  best  books  to  pieces  for  the  filling  of 
these  frames,  which  can  be  easily  passed  from  school  to 
school;  and  I  hope  to  prepare  with  speed  a  general  text 
for  them,  totally  incognizant  of  all  quarrel  or  inquiry  con- 
cerning species,  and  the  origin  thereof;  but  simply  calling 
a  hawk  a  hawk,  and  an  owl  an  owl;  and  trusting  to  the 
scholar's  sagacity  to  see  the  difference;  but  giving  him  all 

^  rin  the  fourth  lecture  as  printed :  see  Art  of  England^  §  91/1 
*  [See^  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Sheffield  Museum  (Vol  XXX.),  the  account 
of  the  Eyton  Collection  of  such  prints.    For  Auduhon,  see  Vol.  XXV.  p.  181.] 
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attainable  information  concerning  the  habits  and  talents  of 
every  bird  and  beast.^ 

20.  Similarly  in  botany,  for  which  there  are  quite 
unlimited  means  of  illustration,  in  the  exquisite  original 
drawings  and  sketches  of  great  botanists,  now  uselessly 
lying  in  inaccessible  cupboards  of  the  British  Museum  and 
other  scientific  institutions.^  But  the  most  pressing  need  is 
for  a  simple  handbook  of  the  wild  flowers  of  every  country 
— French  flowers  for  French  children,  Teuton  for  Teuton, 
Saxon  for  Saxon,  Highland  for  Scot — ^severely  accurate  in 
outline,  and  exquisitely  coloured  by  hand  (again  the  best 
possible  practice  in  our  drawing  schools) ;  with  a  text  regard- 
less utterly  of  any  but  the  most  popular  names,  and  of  all 
microscopic  observation ;  but  teaching  children  the  beauty  of 
plants  as  they  grow,  and  their  culinary  uses  when  gathered, 
and  that,  except  for  such  uses,  they  should  be  left  growing.' 

21.  And  lastly  of  needlework.  I  find  among  the  mate- 
rials of  Fors^  thrown  together  long  since,  but  never  used, 
the  following  sketch  of  what  the  room  of  the  Sheffield 
Museum,  set  apart  for  its  illustration,  was  meant  to  contain.^ 

**A11  the  acicular  art  of  nations,  savage  and  civilized — 
from  Lapland  boot,  letting  in  no  snow  water,  to  Turkey 
cushion  bossed  with  pearl, — ^to  valance  of  Venice  gold  in 
needlework, — to  the  counterpanes  and  samplers  of  our  own 
lovely  ancestresses — ^imitable,  perhaps,  once  more,  with  good 
help  from  Whitelands  CoUege  and  Girton.  It  was  but 
yesterday  my  own  womankind  were  in  much  wholesome 
and  sweet  excitement,  delightful  to  behold,  in  the  practice 
of  some  new  device  of  remedy  for  Rents   (to  think  how 

^  [The  oontinuation,  or  roTirioiii  of  Lov^b  Meiniey  here  contemplated,  was  not 
carried  out.] 

*  [For  the  collection  of  Sowerby'a  drawings  in  the  British  Museum,  see 
VoL  XXV.  p.  421  tk] 

*  [Ruskm  refers  in  Part  iv.  of  Chruea  Folk  in  the  Apmnine  (VoL  XXXIL}  to 
some  e^Mriments  which  he  made  in  the  spring  of  1887  in  teaching  village  chilaren 
botany.] 

*  [Buskin^  however,  never  sent  anv  specimens  of  needlework  to  the  Musenm, 
though  recently  some  have  been  exhibited  there  (see  Vol.  XXX.)  The  passage 
wlu<£  here  follows  (the  remainder  of  §  21)  had  previously  been  used  by  Kuskm 
(though  with  a  different  order  in  the  parM^raphs  and  with  some  additional  phrases) 
in  his  Lettera  on  a  Museum  or  Picture  OaUeryf  1880:  see  now  the  later  volume  of 
this  edition  containing  On  the  Old  Rood.] 
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much  of  evil  there  is  in  the  two  senses  of  that  four-lettered 
word  1  as  in  the  two  methods  of  intonation  of  its  sjmonym. 
Tear !),  whereby  it  might  be  daintily  effaced,  and  with  a  new- 
ness which  would  never  make  it  worse.  The  process  began 
^-beautiful  even  to  my  uninformed  eyes — in  the  likeness  of 
herring-bone  masonry,  crimson  on  white,  but  it  seemed  to 
me  marvellous  that  anything  should  yet  be  discoverable  in 
needle  process,  and  that  of  so  utilitarian  character. 

"AU  that  is  reasonable,  I  say,  of  such  work  is  to  be 
in  our  first  Museum  room;  all  that  Athena  and  Penelope 
would  approve.  Nothing  that  vanity  has  invented  for 
change,  or  folly  loved  for  costliness. 

'*  Illustrating  the  true  nature  of  a  thread  and  a  needle^ 
the  structure  first  of  wool  and  cotton,  of  fur  and  hair  and 
down,  hemp,  flax,  and  silk: — microscope  permissible,  herCj  if 
anything  can  be  shown  of  why  wool  is  soft,  and  fur  fine^ 
and  cotton  downy,  and  down  downier;  and  how  a  flax  fibre 
differs  from  a  dandelion  stalk,  and  how  the  substance  of  a 
mulberry  leaf  can  become  velvet  for  Queen  Victoria's  crown, 
and  clothing  of  purple  for  the  housewife  of  Solomon. 

"Then  the  phase  of  its  dyeing.  What  azures  and 
emeralds  and  Tynan  scarlets  can  be  got  into  fibres  of 
thread ! 

"  Then  the  phase  of  its  spinning.  The  mystery  of  that 
divine  spiral,  from  finest  to  firmest,  which  renders  lace  pos- 
sible at  Valenciennes; — anchorage  possible,  after  Trafalgar 
(if  Hardy  had  done  as  he  was  bid^). 

"Then  the  mystery  of  weaving.  The  eternal  harmony 
of  warp  and  woof;  of  all  manner  of  knotting,  knitting, 
and  reticulation;  the  art  which  makes  garments  possible 
woven  from  the  top  throughout;^  draughts  of  fishes  pos- 
sible, miraculous  enough,  always,  when  a  pilchard  or  herring 

^  [See  the  last  oh*pter  of  Southey's  Lif^  of  Nekan,  where  Nelson's  dying 
instructions — "Anchor,  Hardy,  anchor' — are  recorded,  and  the  biographer  adds 
that  unhappily  the  fleet  did  not  anchor.  In  later  editions,  however,  Southey 
withdrew  the  remark,  being  oonvinced  from  the  Memoirs  and  Corrtqimdenee  of 
Lord  OoUinffwood  that  the  state  of  the  weather,  which  Nelson  could  not  foresee, 
would  have  rendered  anchorage  dangerous,  if  not  impossible.] 

*  [Compare  John  six.  S3.] 
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shoal  gathers  itself  into  companionable  catchableness ; — 
which  makes,  in  fine,  so  many  nations  possible,  and  Saxon 
and  Norman  beyond  the  rest. 

*^And  finally,  the  accomplished  phase  of  needlework — 
the  *Acu  Tetigisti'*  of  all  time,  which  does  indeed  practi- 
cally exhibit — ^what  mediaeval  theologists  vainly  disputed — 
how  many  angels  can  stand  on  a  needle  point,  directing 
the  serviceable  stitch,  to  draw  the  separate  into  the  in- 
separable/* 

22.  Very  thankfully  I  can  now  say  that  this  vision  of 
thread  and  needlework,  though  written  when  my  fancy  had 
too  much  possession  of  me,  is  now  being  in  all  its  branches 
realised  by  two  greatly  valued  friends, — the  spinning  on 
the  old  spinning-wheel,  with  most  happy  and  increasingly 
acknowledged  results,  systematized  here  among  our  West- 
morland hills  by  Mr.  Albert  Fleming ; "  the  useful  sewing, 
by  Miss  Stanley  of  Whitelands  College,  whose  book  on 
that  subject'  seems  to  me  in  the  text  of  it  all  that  can 
be  desired,  but  the  diagrams  of  dress  may  perhaps  receive 
further  consideration.  For  indeed  the  schools  of  all  young 
womankind  are  in  great  need  of  such  instruction  in  dress- 
making as  shall  comply  with  womankind's  natural  instinct 
for  self-decoration  in  aU  worthy  and  graceful  ways,  repress- 
ing in  the  rich  their  ostentation,  and  encouraging  in  the 
poor  their  wholesome  pride. 

28.  On  which  matters,  vital  to  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  every  household,  I  may  have  a  word  or  two  yet  to 
say  in  next  Fors;^  being  content  that  this  one  should 
close  with  the  subjoined  extract  from  a  letter  I  received 
lately  from  Francesca's  mother,'  who,  if  any  one,  has  right 
to  be  heard  on  the  subject  of  education;  and  the  rather 
that  it  is,  in  main  purport,  contrary  to  much  that  I  have 
both  believed  and  taught,  but,  falling  in  more  genially  with 

Plauius  Budem,  v.  2,  19.1 

;i3ee  Vol.  XXX.] 

See  above,  p.  491.] 
*  [Thill  however,  was  not  done.] 

"   For  Miss  Franoesoa  Alexander  and  her  mother,  see  Roadside  Scngi  of  TuKony 
(Vol  XXXIL).] 
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the  temper  of  recent  tutors  and  governors,  may  by  them 
be  gratefully  acted  upon,  and  serve  also  for  correction  of 
what  I  may  have  myself  too  servilely  thought  respecting 
the  need  of  compulsion. 

^'  If  I  have  the  least  faculty  for  anything  in  this  worlds  it  is  for  teaching 
children,  and  making  them  good  and  perfectly  happy  going  along.  My 
whole  principle  is  that  no  government  is  of  the  least  use  except  self- 
government,  and  the  worst  children  will  do  right,  if  told  which  is  right 
and  wrong,  and  that  they  must  act  for  themselves.  Then  I  have  a  fashion, 
told  me  by  a  friend  when  Francesca  was  a  baby;  which  is  this, — never  see 
evU,  but  praise  good;  for  instance,  if  children  are  untidy,  do  not  find  fault, 
or  appear  to  notice  it,  but  the  first  time  possible,  praise  them  for  being 
neat  and  fresh,  and  they  will  soon  become  so.  I  dare  say  you  can  account 
for  this,  I  cannot ;  but  I  have  tried  it  many  times,  and  have  never  known 
it  fail.  I  have  other  ideas,  but  you  might  not  approve  of  them, — ^the  reli- 
gious instruction  I  limited  to  paying  my  little  friends  for  learning  Dr.  Watts' 
'Though  I'm  now  in  younger  days,'  but  I  suppose  that,  like  my  system 
generally,  is  hopelessly  old-fashioned.  Very  young  children  can  learn  this 
verse  from  it: — 

"'111  not  willingly  oflfend, 

Nor  be  easily  offended; 

.What's  amiss  I'll  strive  to  mend, 

And  endure  what  can't  be  mended.' 

Inhere  was  an  old  American  sea  captain  who  said  he  had  been  many  times 
round  the  world  comfortably  by  the  help  of  this  verse." 

24.  The  following  letters  necessitate  the  return  to  my 
old  form  of  notes  and  correspondence ;  but  as  I  intend  now 
the  close  of  Fors  altogether,  that  I  may  have  leisure  for 
some  brief  autobiography  instead,^  the  old  book  may  be 
permitted  to  retain  its  colloquial  character  to  the  end. 

'^WooDBURN,  Selkirk,  N.B.,  lltk  December,  188d. 

"  Dear  Sir, — ^The  Ashestiel  number  of  Fors  *  reaches  me  as  I  complete 
certain  notes  on  the  relationship  of  Scott  to  Mungo  Park,  which  will  form 
part  of  a  History  of  Ettrick  Forest,  which  I  hope  to  publish  in  1884.S  This 
much  in  explanation  of  my  presumption  in  writing  you  at  all. 

first  part  of  PrcBterUa.  here  announced,  was  published  in  July  1885.1 
tter  92.] 
^  le  book  was  ultimately  published  in  1886:  The  History  of  Selkirkshire;  or^ 
Chronicles  of  Ettrick  Forest,  2  vols.  The  three  letters  here  given  are  printed  (not 
quite  so  fully)  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  291,  297-298.  On  p.  298  Mr.  Crai^-Brown  (quotes  the 
passage  from  Fors,  Letter  92,  to  which  he  here  takes  exception,  and  m  answer 
to  it  quotes  the  story  here  communicated  to  Buskin.] 
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"Having  now  had  all  the  use  of  them  I  mean  to  take^  I  send  you 
copies  of  three  letters  taken  by  myself  from  the  originals — and  never  pub- 
lished until  last  year,  in  an  obscure  local  print: — 

^'l.  Letter  from  Mungo  Park  to  his  sister.  2.  Letter  from  Scott  to 
Mrs.  Laidlaw,  of  Peel  (close  to  Ashestiel),  written  after  the  bankruptcy  of 
.a  lawyer  brother  of  the  African  traveller  had  involved  his  entire  family 
circle  in  ruin.  The  'merry  friend'  is  Archibald  Park,  brother  of  Mungo 
(see  Lockhart,  ch.  xiii.).  It  is  he  Sir  Walter  refers  to  in  his  story 
about  the  hot  hounds  entering  Loch  Katrine  (see  Introd.  Lady  of  Lake). 
3.  Letter  to  young  Mungo  Park,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the  above 
Archibald. 

''I  send  you  these  because  I  know  the  perusal  of  letter  No.  S  will 
give  you  deep  pleasure,  and  I  owe  you  much.  Nothing  in  Sir  Walter's 
career  ever  touched  me  more. 

"  May  I  venture  a  word  for  Mungo  Park  ?  He  brought  my  wife's  aunt 
into  this  world  in  the  course  of  his  professional  practice  at  Peebles ;  and 
I  have  heard  about  his  work  there.  He  was  one  of  the  most  devoted, 
unselfish  men  that  stood  for  Scott's  hero — Gideon  Gray.  Apropos  of  which, 
a  story.  Park,  lost  on  the  moors  one  wild  night  in  winter,  directed  his 
horse  to  a  distant  light,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  candle  of  a  hill- 
shepherd's  cottage.  It  so  happened  that  the  doctor  arrived  there  in  the 
nick  of  time,  for  the  shepherd's  wife  was  on  the  point  of  confinement. 
He  waited  till  all  was  well  over,  and  next  morning  Uie  shepherd  escorted 
him  to  where  he  could  see  the  distant  road.  Park,  noticing  the  shepherd 
lag  behind,  asked  him  the  reason,  on  which  the  simple  man  replied — 
''Deed,  sir,  my  wife  said  she  was  sure  you  must  be  an  angel,  and  I  think 
sa  tae;  so  I'm  just  keeping  ahint,  to  be  sure  I'U  see  you  flee  up.'  This 
I  have  from  tne  nephew  of  Park's  wife,  himself  a  worthy  old  doctor 
and  ex-provost  of  Selkirk.  The  first  motive  of  Park's  second  journey' 
may  have  been  fame;  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  was.  But' I  am  sure 
if  auri  fames  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  it  was  for  his  wife  and  children 
that  he  wanted  it.  Read  his  letters  home,  as  I  have  done,  and  you  will 
concede  to  the  ill-fated  man  a  character  higher  than  last  Fors  accords 
him. 

*'  If  you  place  any  value  on  these  letters,  may  I  venture  to  ask  you  to 
discharge  the  debt  by  a  copy  of  last  F.  C.  with  your  autograph?  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  say  I  ask  it  in  a  spirit  of  blind  worship. 

''I  shall  not  vex  you  by  writing  for  your  own  eyes  how  much  I  honour 
and  respect  you;  but  shall  content  myself  with  professing  myself  your 
obedient  servant, 

"T.  Craig-Brown." 


dth  May,  1881. 

25.  Copy  of  letters  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Blaikie,  Holydean,  and  taken 
by  him  firom.  boxes  belonging  to  late  Miss  Jane  Park,  niece  of  Mungo 
Park. 

(1.)  Original  letter  from  Mungo  Park  to  his  sister,  Miss  Bell  Park,  Hart- 
woodmires,  near  Selkirk.    '*  Dbar  Sistkr, — I  have  not  heard  from  Scotland 
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since  I  left  it,  but  I  hope  you  are  all  in  good  health,  and  I  attribute  your 
silence  to  the  hurry  of  harvest.  However,  let  me  hear  from  you  soon, 
and  write  how  Sandy's  marriage  comes  on,  and  how  Jeany  is,  for  I  have 
heard  nothing  from  her  neither.  I  have  nothing  new  to  tell  you.  I  am 
very  busy  preparing  my  book  for  the  press,  and  all  friends  here  are  in 
good  health.  Mr.  Dickson  is  running  about,  sometimes  in  the  shop  and 
scmietimes  out  of  it.  Peggy  is  in  very  good  health,  and  dressed  as  I  think 
in  a  cotton  gown  of  a  bluish  pattern ;  a  round-eared  much  (sic, — properly 
mutch),  or  what  they  call  here  a  cap,  with  a  white  ribbon ;  a  Napkin  of 
lawn  or  muslin,  or  some  such  thing;  a  white  striped  dimity  petticoat. 
Euphy  and  bill  (Bell  or  Bill?)  are  both  in  very  good  health,  but  they  are 
gone  out  to  play,  therefore  I  must  defer  a  description  of  them  till  my 
next  letter. — I  remain,  your  loving  brother,  Munoo  Pabk. — London,  Sept. 
21st,  1795.  P.S. — ^Both  Peggy  and  Mr.  Dickson  have  been  very  inquisitive 
about  you  and  beg  their  compliments  to  you." 

(2.)  (Copy.)  Letter  from  (Su-)  Walter  Scott  to  Mrs.  Laidlaw,  of  PeeL 
(See  Lockhart's  Life,  chap,  xvii.,  p.  l64.)  '^  My  dbab  Mrs.  Laidlaw, — Any 
remembrance  from  you  is  at  all  times  most  welcome  to  me.  I  have,  in 
fact,  been  thinking  a.  good  deal  about  Mr.  Park's  (family  ?)  especially  about 
my  good  merry  friend  Archie,  upon  whom  such  calamity  has  fallen.  I  will 
write  to  a  friend  in  London  likely  to  know  about  such  matters  to  see  if 
possible  to  procure  him  the  situation  of  an  overseer  of  extensive  farms  in 
improvements,  for  which  he  is  so  well  qualified.  But  success  in  this  u 
doubtful,  and  I  am  aware  that  their  distress  must  be  pressing.  Now, 
'  Waterloo '  has  paid,  or  is  likely  to  pay  me  a  great  deal  more  maaey  than 
I  think  proper  to  subscribe  for  the  fund  for  fiunilies  suffering,  and  I 
chiefly  consider  the  surplus  as  dedicated  to  assist  distress  or  aflBiction.  I 
shall  receive  my  letter  in  a  few  days  from  the  booksellers,  and  I  will 
send  Mr.  Laidlaw  care  for  £50  and  three  months,  the  contents  to  be 
applied  to  the  service  of  Mr.  Park's  £tmily.  It  is  no  great  sum,  but  may 
serve  to  alleviate  any  immediate  distress;  and  you  can  apply  it  as  coming 
from  yourself,  which  will  relieve  Pkrk's  delicacy  upon  the  subject.  I  really 
think  I  will  be  able  to  hear  of  something  for  him ;  at  least  it  shall  not 
be  for  want  of  asking  about,  for  I  will  lug  him  in  as  a  postscript  to 
every  letter  I  write.  Will  you  tell  Mr.  Laidlaw  with  my  best  compliments 
— not  that  I  have  bought  Kaeside,  for  this  James  will  have  told  him 
already,  but  that  I  have  every  reason  to  think  I  have  got  it  £600  cheaper 
than  I  would  at  a  public  sale?  Mrs.  Scott  and  the  young  people  join  in 
best  compliments,  and  I  ever  am,  dear  Mrs.  Laidlaw,  very  truly  yours, 
Walter  Scott.— Edinburgh,  20th  Nov.  (1815)." 

(3.)  Letter  (original)  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Mr.  Mungo  Park, 
Tobermory,  Isle  of  Mull,  Oban.  ''Sir, — I  was  favoured  with  your  very 
attentive  letter  conveying  to  me  the  melancholy  intelligence  that  you  have 
lost  my  old  acquaintance  and  friend,  your  worthy  father.  I  was  using  some 
interest  to  get  him  placed  on  the  Superannuated  Establishment  of  the 
Customs,  but  God  has  been  pleased  to  render  this  unnecessary.  A  great 
charge  devolves  on  you,  sir,  for  so  young  a  person,  both  for  the  eomfort 
and  support  of  his  family.  If  you  let  me  know  your  plans  of  life  when 
settled,  it  is  possible  I  may  be  of  use  to  you  in  some  shape  or  other,  which 
I  should  desire  in  the  circumstances,  though  my  powers  are  veiy  limited 
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unless  in  the  way  of  recommendation.  I  beg  my  sincere  condolence  may 
be  communicated  to  your  sister,  who  I  understand  to  be  a  very  affectionate 
daughter  and  estimable  young  person.  I  remain  very  much  your  obedient 
servant,  Walter  Scott.— £dinbiirgh,  l7th  May,  18S0." 

26.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Brown  for  his  own 
letter,  and  for  those  which  I  have  printed  above;  but  have 
only  to  answer  that  no  "word  for  Mungo  Park*'  was  the 
least  necessary  in  reply  to  what  I  said  of  him,  nor  could 
any  word  in  reply  less^i  its  force,  as  far  as  it  goes.  1 
spoke  of  him*  as  the  much  regretted  friend  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  as  a  man  most  useful  in  his  appointed  place  of  a 
country  physician.  How  useful,  and  honoured,  and  blessed 
that  function  was,  nothing  could  prove  more  clearly  than 
the  beautiful  fact  of  the  shepherd's  following  him  as  an 
angel;  and  nothing  enforce  more  strongly  my  blame  of  his 
quitting  that  angel's  work  by  Tweedside  to  trace  the  lonely 
brinks  of  useless  rivers.  The  letter  to  his  sister  merely 
lowers  my  estimate  of  his  general  culture ;  a  common 
servant's  letter  home  is  usually  more  interesting,  and  not 
worse  spelt.  A  "sacred"  one  to  his  wife,  published  lately 
by  a  rabid  Scot  in  reply  to  the  serene  sentences  of  mine, 
which  he  imagines  "explosive"  like  his  own,  need  not  be 
profaned  by  Fors^  print.  I  write  letters  with  more  feeling 
in  them  to  most  of  my  good  girl-friends,  any  day  of  the 
year,  and  don't  run  away  from  them  to  Africa  afterwards. 

27.  A  letter  from  Miss  Russell  *  to  the  Scotsman^  written 
soon  after  last  Fors  was  published,  to  inform  Scotland  that 
Ashestiel  was  not  a  farm  house, — (it  would  all,  with  the 
latest  additions,  go  inside  a  Bernese  &rmer's  granary) — ^that 
nobody  it  belonged  to  had  ever  done  any  fEuming,  or  any- 
thing else  that  was  usefrd, — ^that  Scott  had  been  greatly 
honoured  in  being  allowed  a  lease  of  it,  that  his  study  had 
been  turned  into  a  passage  in  the  recent  improvements,' 
and  that  in  the  dining-room  of  it,  Mrs.  Siddons  had  called 

^  [See  above,  p.  46aj 

*  [Aahestiel  passed  in  1712  to  the  Ruaaella,  whose  descendants  are  still  in 
possession :  see  Crockett's  The  Scott  Couniryf  1905,  p.  160.] 
s  [See  above,  p.  463  n.] 
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for  beer/  may  also  be  left  to  the  reverential  reading  of 
the  subscribers  to  the  Scotsman; — with  this  only  ques- 
tion, from  me,  to  the  citizens  of  Dun  Edin,  What  good  is 
their  pinnacle  in  Princes  Street,"  when  they  have  forgotten 
where  the  room  was,  and  corridor  is,  in  which  Scott  wrote 
Marmion  ? 

^  [''Soott  (who  was  a  capital  mimio)  often  repeated  her  tragic  exclamation  to 
a  footboT  dorinff  a  dinner  at  Ashestiel,  'You've  oronght  me  water,  boy, — ^I  aaked 
for  beer  *'  (Lockhart,  vol.  ii.  p.  267  n.).] 

*  [For  the  Scott  Monument,  see  Letter  31,  {  6  (VoL  XXVIL  p.  566).] 
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LETTER  96   (terminal) 

ROSY  VALE 

1.  "  St.  David,  having  built  a  monastery  near  Menevia,  which  is  from  him 
since  called  St.  David's,  in  a  place  called  the  Rosy  Valley  (Vallis  Rosina), 
gave  this  strict  rule  of  monastical  profession, — 'That  every  monk  should 
kbour  daily  with  his  hands  for  the  common  good  of  the  Monastery,  ac- 
cording to  the  Apostle's  saying,  He  that  doth  not  labour,  let  him  not 
eat^  For  those  who  spend  their  time  in  idleness  debase  their  minds,  which 
become  unstable,  and  bring  forth  impure  thoughts,  which  restlessly  disquiet 
them.'  The  monks  there  refufed  all  gifts  or  possessions  offered  hy  unjust 
men;  ihey  detested  riches ;  they  had  no  care  to  ease  their  labour  by  the  use 
of  oxen  or  other  cattle,  for  every  one  was  instead  of  riches  and  oxen  to 
himself  and  his  brethren.  They  never  conversed  together  by  talking  but 
when  necessity  required,  but  each  one  performed  the  labour  enjoined  him, 
joining  thereto  prayer,  or  holy  meditations  on  Divine  things:  and  having 
finished  their  countiy  work,  they  returned  to  their  monastery,  where  they 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  day,  till  the  evening,  in  reading  or  writing. 
In  the  evening,  at  the  sounding  of  a  bell,  they  all  lefl  their  work  and 
immediately  repaired  to  the  church,  where  they  remained  till  the  stars 
appeared,  and  then  went  all  together  to  their  refection,  eating  sparingly 
and  not  to  satiety,  for  any  excess  in  eating,  though  it  be  only  of  bread, 
occasions  luxury.  Their  food  was  bread  with  roots  or  herbs,  seasoned  with 
salt,  and  their  thirst  they  quenched  with  a  mixture  of  water  and  milk. 
Supper  being  ended,  they  continued  about  three  hours  in  watching,  prayers, 
and  genuflexions.  After  this  they  went  to  rest,  and  at  cock-crowing  they 
arose  again,  and  continued  at  prayer  till  day  appeared.  All  their  inward 
temptations  and  thoughts  they  discovered  to  their  superior.  Their,  cloth- 
ing was  of  the  skins  of  beasts.  Whosoever  desired  to  be  admitted  into 
their  holy  convocation  was  obliged  to  remain  ten  days  at  the  door  of  the 
monastery  as  an  offcast,  unworthy  to  be  admitted  into  their  society,  and 
there  he  was  exposed  to  be  scorned ;  but  if,  during  that  time,  he  patiently 
endured  that  mortification,  he  was  received  by  the  religious  senior  who 
had  charge  of  the  gate,  whom  he  served,  and  was  by  him  instructed.  In 
that  condition  he  continued  a  long  time,  exercised  in  painful  labours,  and 
grievous  mortifications,  and  at  last  was  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
brethren. 

^  [8  Thessalonians  iii.  10.1 
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''This  monastery  appears  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  David,  some 
time  after  the  famous  British  synod  assembled  in  the  year  519,  for  crush- 
ing of  the  Pelagian  heresy,  which  began  again  to  spread  after  it  had 
been  once  before  eztinffuished  by  St  Gennanus,  Bishop  of  Auzerre,  and 
St  Lupus,  Bishop  of  ^oyes.  This  monastery  is  not  taken  notice  of  in 
the  Mofuuticon,  any  more  than  the  other  two  above,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  as  not  coming  within  any  of  the  orders  afterwards  known  in  Eng- 
land,  and  having  had  but  a  short  continuance ;  for  what  became  of  it,  or 
when  it  finished,  is  not  known." 

2.  I  chanced  on  this  passage  in  the  second  volume  of 
Dugdale's  Monasticotif^  as  I  was  choosing  editions  of  it  at 
Mr,  Quaritch's,*  on  one  of  the  curious  days  which  I  sup- 
pose most  people  recognize  as  "white"  among  the  many- 
coloured  ones  of  their  lives;  th^t  is  to  say,  the  days  when 
everything  goes  well,  by  no  management  of  their  own. 
About  the  same  time  I  received  the  following  letter  from 
a  very  old  and  dear  friend: — 

''In  an  old  Fon^  you  a^k  for  information  about  Nanterre.  If  you  have 
not  had  it  already,  here  is  some.  As  you  know,  it  is  in  the  plain  be- 
tween Paris,  Sevres,  and  Versailles — a  station  on  the  Versailles  line;  a 
little  station,  at  which  few  persons  'descend,'  and  fewer  still  ascend; 
the  ladies  of  the  still  somewhat  primitive  and  rather  ugly  little  village 
being  chiefly  laundresses,  and  preferring,  as  I  should  in  their  place,  to  go 
to  Paris  in  their  own  carts  with  the  clean  linen.  Nanterre  has,  however, 
two  notable  transactions  in  its  community.  It  makes  cakes,  sold  in  Paris 
as  'GAteaux  de  Nanterre,'  and  dear  to  childhood's  souL  And — now  prick 
up  your  ears — ^it  yearly  elects  a  Rosi^re.  Not  a  high-&lutin'  aesthetic,  self- 
conscious  product,  forced,  and  in  an  unsuitable  sphere ;  but  a  real  Rod^re 
— a  peasant  girl,  not  chosen  for  beauty,  or  reading  or  writing,  neither  of 
which  she  may  possibly  possess;  but  one  who  has  in  some  signal,  but 
simple,  untelf-consciaus  wav  done  her  duty  in  the  state  of  life  unto  which 
it  has  pleased  God  to  call  her, — done  it  in  the  open,  fresh  air,  and  under 
the  bright  sun,  in  the  'fierce  white  light'  of  village  public  opinion;  who 
is  known  to  young  and  old,  and  has  been  known  all  her  life. 

"She  is  crowned  with  roses  in  May,  and  has  a  portion  of  rather  more 
than  1000  francs.  She  is  expected  soon  to  marry,  and  cany  on  into  the 
higher  functions  of  wife  and  mother  the  promise  of  her  maidenhood." 

^  (The  above  aooount  is  quoted  from  vol.  L  p.  216  of  the  two  additional 
volumes  to  the  Monadiccm  by  John  Stevens,  1722 ;  it  is  incorporated  as  a  footnote 
in  vol  vL  part  ill  p.  1629,  of  the  *'new  emtion"  (1846)  of  Sir  William  Dugdale's 
Monadioon  Anglieanum  (fint  published  1665-1673).J 

*  [Mr.  Quaritoh's  shop  in  Fiocadilly  was  a  favourite  haunt  of  Ruskin's,  and  with 
Mr.  joemard  Quaritch,  the  founder  of  the  business  (1819-1899)  he  was  on  terms 
of  personal  friendship.1 

*  [Not  "m  an  old  ^(vrt,''  but  in  eh.  ii  {  6,  of  7^  Bible  of  Amuru.] 
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8.  And  with  this  letter  came  another,  from  Francesca, 
giving  me  this  following  account  of  her  servant  Edwige's* 
native  village: — 

"  I  have  been  asking  her  about  '  Le  Rose ' ;  she  says  it  is  such  a  pretty 
place,  and  the  road  has  a  hedge  of  beautiful  roses  on  each  side,  and  there 
are  roses  about  all  the  houses.  .  .  .  But  now  I  can  hardly  finish  my 
letter,  for  since  she  has  begun  she  cannot  stop  running  on  about  her  birth- 
place, and  I  am  writing  in  the  midst  of  a  long  discourse  about  the  chestnut- 
trees,  and  the  high  wooded  hill,  with  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  at  its 
summit,  and  the  stream  of  clear  water  where  she  used  to  wash  clothes, 
and  I  know  not  what  else !  She  has  a  very  affectionate  recollection  of 
her  childhood,  poor  as  it  was;  and  I  do  think  that  the  beautiful  country 
in  which  she  grew  up  gave  a  sort  of  brightness  to  her  life.  I  am  very 
thankful  that  her  story  is  going  to  be  printed,^  for  it  has  been  a  help  to 
me,  and  will  be,  I  think,  to  ouiers." 

4.  Yes,  a  help,  and  better  than  that,  a  light, — as  also 
this  that  follows,  being  an  account  just  sent  me  by  Fran- 
cesca, of  a  Rosy  Vale  in  Italy,  rejoicing  round  its  Living 
Rose. 

THE  MOTHER  OF  THE  ORPHANS « 

''In  the  beautiful  city  of  BassanOj  on  the  Brenta,  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  plain,  Signora  Maria  Zanchetta  has  passed  the  eighty-five 
years  of  her  busy,  happy,  and  useful  life,  bringing  a  blessing  to  all  who 
have  come  near  her,  first  in  her  own  family,  and  afterwards,  for  the  last 
forty-five  years,  to  one  generation  after  another  of  poor  orphan  girls,  to 
whom  she  has  been  more  than  a  mother.  She  always  had,  from  childhood, 
as  she  herself  told  me,  a  wish  to  enter  a  religious  life,  and  her  vocation 
seems  to  have  been  rather  for  the  active  than  for  the  contemplative  life. 
She  belongs  to  an  honourable  family  of  Bassano,  and  appears  to  have  had 
an  especial  love  and  reverence  for  her  parents,  whom  she  would  never  leave 
as  long  as  they  lived.  After  their  death  she  continued  to  live  with  an  invalid 
sister,  Paola,  whom  she  remembers  always  with  great  tenderness,  and  who  is 
spoken  of  stilly  by  those  who  knew  her,  as  something  very  near  a  saint. 

"  I  have  often  wondered  how  much  of  Signora  Maria's  sweet  and  beau- 
tiful Christian  spirit,  which  has  brought  comfort  into  hundreds  of  lives, 
may  be  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  saintly  elder  sister,  whose  helpless 
condition  must  have  made  her  seem,  to  herself  and  others,  comparatively 
useless  in  the  world,  but  who  lived  always  so  very  near  to  heaven !  After 
Paola   died,   Maria,  being   no   longer   needed  at  home,  resolved  to   give 

*  See  Roadside  Songs  of  Tuscamf,  No.  II.,  p.  80.^ 

*  [See  the  "Story  of  Edwige"  in  Roadside  S<mg9  of  Tuicany  (Vol.  XXXII.).] 

'  [This  account  was  reprinted,  with  some  small  revisions  (here  followed)  and 
with  some  additional  footnotes  (here  given),  in  Part  iii  of  Chrises  Folk  in  the 
Apmnine  (1887) :  see  the  Bibliographicia  Note,  above,  p.  xxxvi.] 

•  [In  Buskin's  Postscript  to  the  "Ballad  of  Santa  Zita."] 
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herself  entirely  to  some  charitable  work,  and  her  mind  turned  to  the  Girls' 
Orphan  Asjlam,  close  to  her  own  house.  Her  brother  and  other  relations 
would  have  preferred  that  she  should  have  become  a  nun  in  one  of  those 
convents  where  girls  of  noble  families  are  sent  for  education,  considering 
that  such  a  life  was  more  honourable,*  and  better  suited  to  her  condition. 
She  told  me  this  part  of  her  story  herself,  and  added,  '  In  the  convent  I 
should  have  been  paid  for  my  work,  but  I  wanted  to  serve  the  Lord 
without  recompense  in  this  world,  and  so  I  came  here  to  the  orphans/ 
There  she  has  lived  ever  since,  rvearing  the  same  dress  as  the  poor  girls,f 
living  their  life,  entering  into  all  their  pleasures,  and  troubles;  overseeing 
the  washing,  ghtng  a  hand  to  the  mending,  leading  a  humble,  laborious 
life,  full,  one  would  think,  of  wearisome  cares  and  burdens, — a  mother's 
buvdens,  without  a  mother's  instinct  to  support  them ;  but  still,  if  one 
may  judge  by  her  face,  she  has  lived  in  perpetual  sunshine.  And  how 
young  she  looks  still!  She  must  have  been  a  delicate  blonde  beauty  in 
her  youth;  and  she  still  retains  a  complexion  like  a  sweet-briar  rose,  and 
her  kind  blue  eyes  are  as  clear  and  peaceful  as  an  infimt's.  Her  hair, 
still  abundant  as  in  youth,  is  quite  white,  and  yet  not  like  snow,  unless 
it  be  snow  with  the  evening  sunshine  upon  it ;  one  sees  in  a  moment  that 
it  has  once  been  golden,  and  it  is  finer  than  anything  that  I  ever  saw, 
excepting  thistledown.  Her  dress  is  of  the  poorest  and  plainest,  and  yet  I 
cannot  feel  that  she  would  be  more  beautiful  in  any  other.  A  blue  cotton 
dress,  and  cap  of  the  same,  with  a  handkerchief  and  apron,  such  as  are  worn 
by  the  contadine, — ^nothing  else ;  but  all  arranged  with  scrupulous  neatness. 
There  is  nothing  monastic  in  the  dress,  nor  in  the  life ;  Signora  Maria  is  free 
to  stay  or  go  as  she  will ;  she  is  bound  by  no  vow,  belongs  to  no  order ;  there 
has  been  nothing  but  the  love  of  God,  and  of  the  poor  children,  to  hold  her 
to  her  place  all  these  long  years.  She  has  some  property,  but  she  leaoes  the 
use  of  U  to  her  famify,  |  taking  for  herself  only  just  what  is  sufficient  for 
her  own  maintenance  in  the  asylum,  that  she  may  not  take  anything  from 
the  orphans.  I  had  long  wished  to  know  this  good  Signora  Maria;  and 
finally,  last  May,  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  seeing  her.  I  had  sent  to 
ask  at  what  hour  she  could  see  me ;  to  which  she  replied,  '  Any  time  after 
six  in  the  morning.'    Which  I  thought  was  pretty  well  for  eighty-five ! 

''When,  the  next  morning,  I  went  with  Edwise  to  the  orphan  asylum, 
and  we  entered  the  very  modest  little  'bottega,  as  they  call  it,  with  its 
low   ceiling,   and   counter   where    they   sell   artificial   flowers,   and  certain 

*  Let  me  earnestly  pray  the  descendants  of  old  Catholic  families  to 
think  how  constantly  their  pride,  the  primary  mortal  sin,  has  been  the 
ruin  of  all  they  had  most  confidently  founded  it  on,  and  all  they  strove 
to  build  on  such  foundation. 

t  The  good  Superiora's  example,  comparing  what  we  are  told  of  the 
dress  of  the  girls  themselves  at  page  525,  may  well  take  the  place  of  all 
I  bad  to  say  in  this  last  Fors,  about  dress,  summed  in  the  simple  advice 
to  all  women  of  rank  and  wealth, — Till  you  can  dress  your  poor  beautifully, 
dress  yourselves  plainly ;  till  you  can  feed  all  your  poor  healthily,  live  your- 
selves like  the  monks  of  Vadlis  Rosina,  and  the  message  of  Fors  is  ended. 

X  How  many,  so-called.  Reformations,  disruptions,  dishonours,  and  agonies, 
of  the  Catholic  Church  would  have  been  spared  her,  had  the  Popes  simply 
insisted  on  this  law  being  observed  by  her  religious  orders!  [Ncie  added 
in  **  Chrises  Folk."] 
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simple  medicines  of  their  own  preparing  in  which  the  Bassano  people 
hare  great  faith ;  and  where  also  they  receive  orders  for  ornamental 
laundry- work|  and  for  embroidery  of  a  religious  description ;  * — ^when,  as  I 
was  saying,  we  entered  this  room,  half-a-dosen  elderly  women  were  stand- 
ing talking  together,  all  in  the  same  old-fashioned  blue  dresses.  I  asked 
if  I  could  see  the  Superiora,  on  which  this  very  pretty  and  young-looking 
lady  came  forward ;  and  I,  not  dreaming  that  she  could  be  the  aged  saint 
for  whom  I  was  looking,  repeated  my  question,  '  A  servirla  1 '  she  replied. 
I  was  obliged  to  explain  the  astonishment,  which  I  could  not  conceal, 
by  saying,  that  I  had  expected  to  see  a  much  older  lady.  'I  am  old,' 
she  answered,  'but  I  have  good  health,  thank  the  Lord!'  And  then  she 
led  us  through  a  room  where  a  number  of  girls  were  doing  the  peculiar 
laundry-work  of  which  I  have  spoken, — one  cannot  call  it  ironing,  far  no 
iron  is  wed  about  ii;i  but  with  their  fingers,  and  a  fine  stick  kept  for  the 
purpose,  they  work  the  starched  linen  into  all  kinds  of  delicate  patterns. 
They  all  rose  and  bowed  politely  as  we  passed,  and  then  the  old  lady 
preceded  us  up  the  stone  staircase  (which  she  mounted  so  rapidly  that 
she  left  us  some  way  behind  her),  and  conducted  us  to  a  pleasant  upper 
chamber,  where  we  all  sat  down  together.  On  this  day,  and  on  those 
following,  when  I  was  taking  her  portrait,  I  gathered  many  particulars  of 
her  own  life,  and  also  about  the  institution,  which  I  must  write  down  one 
by  one  as  I  can  remember  them,  for  I  find  it  impossible  to  arrange  them 
in  any  order.  She  told  me  that  they  were  in  all  seventy-five,  between 
women  and  girls.  Eveiy  girl  taken  into  the  institution  has  a  right  to  a 
home  in  it  for  life,  if  she  will ;  and  many  never  choose  to  leave  it,  or  if 
thev  do,  they  return  to  it;  but  others  have  married,  or  gone  to  service,  or 
to  live  with  their  relations.  Once,  many  years  ago,  she  had  seven  little 
slave  girls,  put  temporarily  under  her  care  by  a  good  missioqary  who  had 
bought  them  in  Anica.  She  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  tenderness  in  her 
remembrance  of  the  poor  little  unbaptised  savages.  'The  others  call  me 
Superiora,'  she  said,  'but  ih^  used  to  call  me  Mamma  Maria.'  And  her 
voice  softened  to  more  than  its  usual  gentleness  as  she  said  those  words. 

"And  now  I  must  leave  the  dear  old  lady  for  a  moment,  to  repeat 
what  Silvia  told  me  once  about  those  same  little  slave  girls.  It  was  a 
warm  summer's  evening,  and  Silvia  and  I  were  sitting,  as  we  often  do,  on 
the  broad  stone  steps  of  the  Rezxonico  Palace,^  between  the  two  immense 
old  stone  lions  that  guard  the  door,  and  watching  the  sunset  behind  the 
mountains.  And  Silvia  was  telling  me  how,  when  she  was  a  very  small 
child,  those  little  African  girls  were  brought  to  the  house,  and  what  wild 
black  £ftces  they  had,  and  what  brilliant  eyes.  As  they  were  running 
about  the  wide  lawn  behind  Palaazo  Resxonico  (which  stands  in  a  retired 
country  place  about  a  mile  from  the  city),  they  caught  sight  of  those 
stone  lions  by  the  door,  and  immediately  pressed  about  them,  and  fell  to 

*  I  should  be  inclined  considerably  to  modify  these  directions  of  in- 
dustry, in  the  organization  of  similar  institutions  here. 

t  I  italicize  nere  and  there  a  sentence  that  might  otherwise  escape 
notice.  I  might  italicize  the  whole  text,  if  I  could  so  express  my  S3rmpatny 
with  all  it  relates. 

^  [The  Villa  Bezzonica,  outside  Bassano,  celebrated  for  its  views,  extending  as 
far  as  the  Eoganean  Hills,  and  over  those  of  the  Sette  Gomoni  and  Asolo.] 
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embracing  ikem,  as  if  iheg  had  hem  dear  fiieade^  and  oaeered  ikem  nriik 
iean  ana  kisiee;  *  and  Silvia  thought  that  they  were  thinking  of  their  own 
oountiy,  and  perhaps  of  lions  which  they  had  seen  in  their  African  deserts. 
I  asked  Signora  Maria  if  she  knew  what  had  become  of  those  poor  girls. 
She  said  that  she  had  heard  that  two  of  them  afterwards  entered  a  con- 
Tent;  bat  she  had  lost  sight  of  them  all  for  many  years;  and,  indeed, 
they  had  only  remained  in  Bassano  for  five  months. 

"While  I  was  drawing  the  old  lady's  portrait,  a  tall,  strong,  very 
pleasant-looking  woman  of  fifty  or  so  came  in  and  stood  beside  me.  She 
wore  the  same  dress  as  the  Superiora,  excepting  that  she  had  no  cap,  nor 
other  covering  for  her  wavy  black  hair,  which  was  elaborately  braided,  and 
knotted  up  behind,  in  the  fashion  commonly  followed  by  the  contadine  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  She  had  very  bright  eyes,  in  which  a  smUe 
seemed  to  have  taken  up  its  permanent  abode,  even  when  the  rest  of  her 
£soe  was  serious.  Her  voice  was  soft  (there  seems  to  be  something  in 
the  atmosphere  of  that  orphanage  which  makes  everybody's  voice  sof^); 
but  her  movements  were  rapid  and  energetic,  and  she  evidently  had  a 
supply  of  vigour  and  spirit  sufficient  for  ludf-^a-doaen,  at  least,  of  average 
women.  She  was  eictremely  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  picture 
(which  she  said  was  as  much  like  the  Superiora  as  anvthing  could  be 
that  was  ntHng  Ml),  but  it  was  rather  a  grievance  to  her  that  the  old 
lady  tvculd  be  taken  in  her  homely  dress.  'Come  now,  you  migkt^  wear 
that  other  cap ! '  she  said,  bending  over  the  little  &ir  Superiora,  putting 
her  strong  arm  very  softly  around  her  neck,  and  speaking  coaxingly  as  ^ 
to  a  baby ;  then  looking  at  me :  '  She  has  such  a  pretty  cap,  that  I  made 
up  for  her  myself,  and  she  will  not  wear  it ! '  'I  wear  it  when  I  go  out/ 
said  Signora  Maria,  'but  I  would  rather  have  my  likeness  in  the  dress 
that  I  always- wear  at  home.'  I,  too,  said  that  I  would  rather  draw  her 
just  as  she  was.  '  I  suppose  you  are  right,'  said  the  younger  woman,  regret- 
fully, 'but  she  is  so  much  prettier  in  that  capl'  I  thought  her  quite 
pretty  enough  in  the  old  blue  cap,  and  kept  on  with  my  work.  Mean- 
while I  asked  some  questions  about  the  institution.  Signora  Maria  said 
that  it  was  founded  in  the  last  century  by  a  good  priest,  Don  Giorgio 
Pimnl,  and  afterwards  farther  endowed  by  Don  Marco  Cremona,  whom  she 
had  herself  known  in  his  old  age.  How  old  this  Don  Marco  was  she  could 
not  remember;  a  cast  of  his  fsce,  which  she  afterwards  showed  me,  and 
which  she  told  me  was  taken  after  his  death,  represented  a  very  handsome, 
benevolent-looking  man,  of  about  seventy ;  but  I  imagine  (j^it^'^Cr  ^'^  ^^^ 
rest  of  the  conversation)  that  he  must  have  been  much  older.  She  told 
me  that  the  founder,  Don  Giorgio,  having  inherited  considerable  property, 
and  having  no  relations  that  needed  it,  had  bought  the  land  and  three  or 
four  bouses,  which  he  had  thrown  into  one ;  and  had  given  it  all  for  poor 
orphan  girls  of  Bassano. 

*  This  is  to  me  the  most  lovely  and  the  roost  instructive  fact  I  ever 
heard,  in  its  witness  to  the  relations  that  exist  between  man  and  the  in- 
ferior intelligences  of  creation.^ 

*  [Here,  in  Chrvi'B  Folk^  a  note  was  added:  "These  three  Ust  flashes  of  italic 
are  F.'s."] 

*  [In  Chritffi  Folk  the  following  note  was  substituted : — 

**  I  think  this  is  the  loveliest  thing  I  ever  heard  of  the  relations  be- 
tween animals  and  man."] 
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''The  place  aeeommodateB  seventy-five  girls  and  women,  and  is  always 
fiiU.  Thirty  centinies  (3d.)  a  day  are  allowed  for  the  maintenance  of  each 
giri^  and  were  probably  sufficient  in  Don  Giorgio's  time,  but  times  have 
changed  since  then.  However,  they  do  various  kinds  of  wdrifc,  principally 
of  a  religious  or  ecclesiastical  nature, — making  priests'  dresses,  or  artificial 
flowers  for  the  altar,  or  wafers  to  be  used  at  the  Communion;  besides 
sewing,  knitting,  and  embroidery  of  all  kinds; — and  the  women  work  for 
the  chOdren,  and  the  whole  seventy-five  live  together  in  one  affectionate 
and  united  family.  The  old  lady  seemed  very  fond  of  her  'tose,'  as  she 
calls  the  girls,  and  said  that  they  also  loved  her;  which  I  should  think 
they  would,  for  a  more  entirely  lovable  woman  it  would  be  hard  to 
find* 

''She  has  the  delightful  manners  of  an  old-fashioned  Venetian,  full  of 
grace,  sweetness,  and  vivacity,  and  would  think  that  she  failed  in  one  of 
the  first  Christian  duties  if  she  did  not  observe  all  the  laws  of  politeness. 
She  never  once  &iled,  during  our  rather  frequent  visits  at  the  institution, 
to  come  downstairs  to  meet  us,  receiving  me  always  at  the  outside  door 
with  a  kiss  on  both  cheeks ;  and  when  we  came  away  she  would  accompany 
us  into  the  cortile,  and  stand  there,  taking  leave,  with  the  sun  on  her 
white  hair.  When,  however,  she  found  this  last  attention  made  me  rather 
uncomfortable,  she  desisted;  for  her  politeness  being  rather  of  the  heart 
than  of  etiquette,  she  never  fails  in  comprehending  and  considering  the 
feelings  of  those  about  her. 

"  But  to  return  to  our  conversation.  The  woman  with  the  black,  wavy 
hair,  whose  name  was,  as  I  found  out,  Annetta,  remarked,  with  regard  to 
the  good  Don  Giorgio  Pirani,  that  'he  died  so  young,  poor  man!'  As  it 
seemed  he  had  accomplished  a  good  deal  in  his  life,  I  was  rather  surprised, 
land  asked,  '  How  young  ? '  To  which  she  replied,  in  a  tone  of  deep  com- 
passion, '  Only  seventy-five,  poor  man !  But  then  he  had  worn  himself  out 
with  the  care  of  the  institution,  and  he  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble.' 
Annetta  calculated  age  in  the  Bassano  fashion;  in  this  healthy  air,  and 
mth  the  uiually  simple  habUs  of  life  of  the  people,  longevity  is  the  rule,  and 
not  the  exception.  The  portrait  of  Don  Giorgio's  mother  hangs  beside  his 
in  the  refectory,  with  an  inscription  stating  that  it  was  painted  'in  the 
year  of  her  age  eighty-nine ' ;  also  that  her  name  was  Daciana  Pirani,  and 
that  she  assisted  her  two  sons,  Giorgio  and  Santi,  in  their  charitable  work 
for  the  orphans.  The  picture  itself  bears  the  date  1774,  and  represents  a 
fresh-coloured,  erect,  very  pleasant-looking  lady,  with  bright,  black  eyes; 
very  plainly  dressed  in  a  long-waisted  brown  gown  and  blue  apron,  with  a 
little  dark-coloured  cap,  which  time  has  rendered  so  indistinct  that  I 
cannot  quite  make  out  the  fashion  of  it.  A  plain  handkerchief,  apparently 
oif  fine  white  linen,  is  folded  over  her  bosom,  and  her  arms  are  bare  to 
the  elbows,  with  a  fine  Venetian  gold  chain  wound  several  times  around 
one  of  them, — her  only  ornament,  excepting  her  little  round  earrings.  She 
is  standing  by  a  table,  on  which  are  her  crucifix,  prayer-book,  and  rosary. 
The  Superiom  told  me  that  when  Don  Giorgio  was  engaged  in  building 
and  fitting  up  his  asylum,  sometimes,  at  the  table  his  mother  would  observe 
that  he  was  absent  and  low-spirited,  and  had  little  appetite,  at  which  she 
would  ask  him  anxiously,  'What  ails  you,  my  son?'  and  he  would  reply, 
^I  have  no  more  money  for  my  workmen.'     At  this  she  always  said,  'Oh| 
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if  that  is  M,  do  not  be  troubled  !  I  will  see  to  it  1'  And,  rising  from  the 
table,  she  would  leave  the  room,  to  return  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  handful 
of  money,  sufficient  for  the  immediate  expenses.  Don  Giorgio  himself 
must  have  had,  if  his  portrait  tells  the  truth,  a  singularly  kind,  sensible, 
and  cheerful  face,  with  more  regular  beauty  than  Don  Marco  Cremona, 
but  less  imposing,  with  dark  eyes  and  white  curling  hair.  Of  Santi  Pirani 
I  could  learn  nothing,  excepting  that  he  was  a  priest,  an  excellent  man, 
and  his  brother's  helper. 

''But  to  return  to  what  1  was  saying  about  the  Bassano  fashion  of 
reckoning  age.  It  is  not  long  since  a  Bassano  gentleman,  himself  quite  a 
wonderful  picture  of  vigorous  health,  was  complaining  to  me  that  the 
health  of  the  city  was  not  what  it  used  to  be.  'Indeed,'  he  said,  with 
the  air  of  one  bringing  forward  an  unanswerable  proof  of  his  assertion,  'at 
this  present  time,  among  all  my  acquaintances,  I  know  only  one  man  past 
a  hundred !  My  father  knew  several ;  but  now  they  all  seem  to  drop  off 
between  eighty  and  ninety ! '  And  he  shook  his  head  sadly.  I  asked  some 
questions  about  his  centenarian  friend,  and  was  told  that  he  was  a  poor 
man,  and  lived  on  charity.  'We  all  give  to  him,'  he  said;  'he  always 
worked  as  long  as  he  could,  and  at  his  age  we  do  not  think  it  ought  to 
be  expected  of  him.' 

"As  nearly  as  I  can  understand,  people  here  begin  to  be  considered 
elderly  when  they  are  about  eighty,  but  those  who  die  before  ninety  are 
thought  to  have  died  untimely.  Signora  Maria's  family  had  an  old  servant, 
by  name  Bartolo  Mosca,  who  lived  with  them  for  seventy-two  years.  He 
entered  their  service  at  fourteen,  and  left  it — for  a  better  world,  I  hope— 
at  eighty-six.  He  was  quite  feeble  for  some  time  before  he  died,  and  his 
master  kept  a  servant  expressly  to  wait  upon  him.  A  woman  servant, 
Maria  Cometa,  died  in  their  house  of  nearly  the  same  age,  having  passed 
all  her  life  in  their  service. 

"I  was  much  interested  in  observing  Annetta's  behaviour  to  her 
Superiors;  it  was  half  reverential,  half  caressing.  I  could  hardly  tell 
whether  she  considered  the  old  lady  as  a  patron  saint  or  a  pet  child. 
Anxious  to  know  what  was  the  tie  between  them,  I  asked  Annetta  how 
long  she  had  been  in  the  place.  She  did  a  little  cyphering  on  her  fingers, 
and  then  said,  'Forty  years.'  In  answer  to  other  questions,  she  told  me 
that  her  father  and  mother  had  both  died  within  a  few  weeks  of  each 
other,  when  she  was  a  small  child,  the  youngest  of  seven ;  and  her  unde, 
finding  himself  lefl  with  the  burden  of  so  large  a  family  on  his  shoulders, 
had  thought  well  to  relieve  himself  in  part  by  putting  the  smallest  and 
most  helpless  'with  the  orphans.'  'She  has  been  my  mother  ever  since,' 
she  said,  dropping  her  voice,  and  laying  her  hand  on  the  little  old  lady's 
shoulder.  She  added  that  some  of  her  brothers  had  come  on  in  the  world, 
and  had  wished  to  take  her  home,  and  that  she  had  gone  at  various  times 
and  stayed  in  their  &milies;  but  that  she  had  always  come  back  to  her 
place  in  the  institution,  because  she  could  never  be  happy,  for  any  length 
of  time,  anywhere  else.  I  asked  if  the  girls  whom  they  took  in  were 
generally  good,  and  repaid  their  kindness  as  they  should  do,  to  which  the 
old  lady  replied,  '  Many  of  them  do,  and  are  a  great  comfort ;  but  others 
give  us  much  trouble.  What  can  we  do?  We  must  have  patience;  we 
are  here  on  purpose.'    'Besides,'  said  Annetta,  cheerfully,  Mt  would  never 
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do  for  U8  to  have  all  our  reward  in  this  world;  if  we  did^  we  could  not 
expect  any  on  the  other  side/ 

''The  Saperiora  told  me  many  interesting  stories  about  the  institution, 
and  of  the  bequests  that  had  been  left  to  it  by  various  Bassano  families, 
of  which  the  most  valuable  appeared  to  be  9ame  land  m  the  cowUry  with 
one  or  two  contadine  kousesy  where  the  girls  are  sent  occasionally  to  pass  a 
day  in  the  open  air  and  enjoy  themselves.  Many  families  had  bequeathed 
furniture  and  pictures  to  the  institution,  so  that  one  sees  everywhere 
massive  nutwood  chairs  and  tables,  carved  and  inlaid,  all  of  old  republican  * 
times.  One  picture,  of  which  I  do  not  recollect  the  date,  but  it  is  about 
two  hundred  years  old,  I  should  think,  represents  a  young  lady  with  fair 
curls,  magnificently  dressed  in  brocade  and  jewels,  by  name  Maddalena 
Bernardi,  who  looks  always  as  if  wondering  at  the  simple  unworldliness  of 
the  life  about  her;  and  beside  her  hangs  the  last  of  her  race  (her  son,  I 
suppose,  for  he  is  much  like  her  in  feature;  but  no  one  knows,  now);  a 
poor  Franciscan  frate,  'who  did  a  great  deal  for  the  orphans,'  Signora 
Maria  says.  Next  to  the  frate,  between  him  and  good  Don  Giorgio,  she 
showed  me  a  Venetian  senator,  all  robe  and  wig,  with  a  face  like  nobody 
in  particular,  scarlet  drapery  tossed  about  in  confusion,  and  a  background 
of  very  black  thunder-clouds.  '  This  picture,'  she  said,  '  was  left  us  by  the 
Doge  Eriszo,  and  represents  one  of  his  family.  He  left  us  also  a  hundred 
and  twenty  staia  of  Indian  corn,  and  two  barrels  of  wine,  yearly ;  and  we 
still  continue  to  receive  them.'  She  showed  me  also  a  room  where  the 
floor  was  quite  covered  with  heaps  of  com,  saying,  '  I  send  it  to  be  ground 
as  we  need  it ;  but  it  will  not  last  long,  there  are  so  many  mouths  1 ' 

"  During  the  many  days  that  I  visited  Signora  Maria,  I  noticed  several 
things  which  seemed  to  me  different  from  other  orphan  asylums  which  I 
have  seen.  To  be  sure,  I  have  not  seen  a  great  many;  but  from  what 
little  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  I  have  taken  an  impression  that  orphan 
girls  usually  have  their  hair  cut  close  to  their  heads,  and  wear  the  very 
ugliest  clothes  that  can  possibly  be  obtained,  and  that  their  clothes  are 
nuule  so  as  to  fit  no  one  in  particular.  Also  I  think  that  they  are  apt 
to  look  dull  and  dispirited,  with  a  general  effect  of  being  educated  by 
machinery,  which  is  not  pleasant.  Signora  Maria's  little  girls,  on  the  con- 
trary,  are  made  to  look  as  pret^  as  is  possible  in  the  poor  clothes  which 
are  the  best  that  can  be  afforded  for  them.  Their  cotton  handkerchiefs 
are  of  the  gayest  patterns,  their  hair  is  arranged  becomingly,  so  as  to 
make  the  most  of  the  light  curls  of  one,  or  the  heavy  braids  of  another, 
and  most  of  them  wear  little  gold  earrings.  And  if  one  speaks  to  them, 
they  answer  with  a  pleasant  smile,  and  do  not  seem  frightened.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  dear  old  lady  keeps  them  under  an  iron  rule,  by  any 
means.  Another  thing  which  I  noticed  was  that  while  many  of  the 
younger  children,  who  had  been  but  a  little  while  in  the  place,  looked 
rather  sickly,  and  showed  still  the  marks  of  poverty  and  neglect,  the 
older  girls,  who  had  been  there  for  several  years,  had,  almost  without 
exception,  an  appearance  of  vigorous  health.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
be  there  once  on  washing-day,  when  a  number  of  girls,  apparently  from 

*  Old  stately  times,  Francesca  meansi  when  Bassano  and  Castelfranco^ 
Padua  and  Verona,  were  all  as  the  sisters  of  Venice. 
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fifteen  to  twenty  yean  old^  ^bare-armed  (and  some  of  them  bare-footed)^ 
were  hanging  out  clothes  to  dry  in  the  cortile ;  and  such  a  ^ture  of 
health  and  ^Auty  I  have  seldom  seen,  nor  such  lights  stiongi  rapid  move- 
ments, nor  such  evident  enjoyment  of  their  work. 

*'  Next  to  the  room  where  I  did  most  of  my  work  was  a  long  narrow 
room  where  many  of  the  women  and  elder  girls  used  to  work  together. 
An  inscription  in  large  black  letters  hung  on  the  wall^  'Silentium.'  I 
suppose  it  must  have  been  put  there  with  an  idea  of  giving  an  orderly  eon- 
ventual  air  to  the  place;  perhaps  it  may  have  served  that  purpose,  it 
certainly  did  no  other!  The  door  was  open  between  us,  and  the  lively 
talking  that  went  on  in  that  room  was  incessant.  Once  the  old  lady  by 
my  side  called  to  them,  '  Tose ! '  and  I  thoaght  that  ^e  was  calliiig 
them  to  order,  but  it  proved  that  she  only  wanted  to  have  a  share  in 
the  conversation.  When  not  sitting  for  her  portrait,  die  used  to  sew  or 
knit,  as  she  sat  beside  me.  She  could  do  beautiful  mending,  and  never 
wore  spectacles.  She  told  me  that  she  had  worn  them  until  a  few  years 
before,  when  her  sight  had  come  back  quite  Hrong  as  in  vouth. 

^*  But  1  must  allow,  in  speaking  of  ray  friends  of  the  orphan  asylum, 
that  some  of  their  religious  observances  are  a  little — peculiar.  In  the 
large  garden,  on  the  side  where  Signora  Maria  has  her  flower  border 
(<We  cannot  afford  much  room  for  flowers,'  Annetta  says,  'but  they  are 
the  delight  of  the  Superiora ! ')  is  a  long  walk  under  a  canopy  of 
grape-vines,  leading  to  a  niche  where  stands,  under  the  thick  shade,  a 
laige  wooden  Madonna  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  She  is  very  ugly, 
and  but  a  poor  piece  of  carving;  a  stout,  heavy  woman  in  impossible 
dmpeiy,  and  with  no  expression  whatsoever.  The  seven  stars  (somewhat 
rusty  and  blackened  by  the  weather)  are  arranged  on  a  rather  too  con- 
spicuous piece  of  wire  about  the  head.  The  last  time  I  saw  her,  however, 
she  had  much  improved,  if  not  in  beauty  or  sanctity,  at  least  in  cleanliness 
of  appearance;  which  Annetta  accounted  for  by  saying  complacently:  'I 
gave  her  a  coat  of  white  paint  myself,  ail  paint;  so  now  she  will  look 
well  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  the  rain  will  not  hurt  her/  I  observed 
tiiat  some  one  had  placed  a  rose  in  the  clumsy  wooden  hand,  and  that 
her  ears  were  ornamented  with  little  garnet  earrings.  Annetta  said,  'The 
girls  put  together  a  few  soldi  and  bought  those  earrings  for  the  Madonna ; 
they  are  very  cheap  ones ;  and  I  bored  the  holes  in  her  ears  myself  with 
a  gimlet'  *  Before  this  Madonna  the  girls  go  on  summer  afternoons  to 
sing  the  litanies,  and  apparently  find  their  devotion  in  no  way  disturbed 
by  the  idea  of  Annetta's  tinkering.  She  seems  to  do  pretty  much  all 
the  carpentering  and  repairing  that  are  wanted  about  the  establishment, 
and  is  just  as  well  pleased  to  *  restore'  the  Madonna  as  anything  else. 
I  was  very  sorry,  at  last,  when  the  time  came  to  say  good-bye  to  the 
peaceful  old  house  and  its  inmates.  The  Superiora,  on  the  occasion  of 
oer  last  sitting,  presented  me  with  a  very  pretty  specimen  of  the  girk' 

*  There  is  no  passage  in  all  these  histories  which  claims  from  the 
general  reader  more  tender  and  loving  attention ;  or  in  reading  which  he 
ought  to  repent  more  solemnly  of  light  thought  and  scornful  mood,  or  to 
remember  with  more  shame  the  ieonoclasm  of  Churdies  tliat  had  neither 
sense  nor  charity.     [Note  added  in  ••  Chrid's  FM."] 
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wofk — a  sumU  pin-cushioD,  sonounded  with  artificial  flowers^  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  dove,  with  spread  wings^  in  white  linen ;  its  shape,  and  even 
feathers,  quite  wonderfully  represented  by  means  of  the  peculiar  starching 
process  which  I  have  tried  to  describe.  I  can  only  hope  that  the  dear  old 
kdy  may  be  spared  to  the  utmost  limit  of  life  in  Basamo,  which  would 
give  her  many  years  yet;  for  it  is  sad  to  think  of  the  change  that  must 
come  over  the  little  community  when  she  is  taken  away.  She  is  still  the 
Hie  of  the  bouse ;  her  influence  is  everywhere.  She  reminds  me  always  of 
the  beautiful  promise,  'They  diall  yet  bear  fruit  in  old  age/  Once  I  was 
expressing  to  her  my  admiration  for  the  institution,  and  she  said,  'It  is  a 
happj^  institution.'     And  so  it  is,  but  it  is  she  who  has  made  it  so." 

5.  This  lovely  history,  of  a  life  spent  in  the  garden  of 
God,  sums,  as  it  illumines,  all  that  I  have  tried  to  teach 
in  the  series  of  letters  which  I  now  feel  that  it  is  time  to 
close. 

The  "Go  and  do  thou  likewise,"^  which  every  kindly 
intelligent  spirit  cannot  but  hear  spoken  to  it,  in  each 
sentence  of  the  quiet  narrative,  is  of  more  searching  and 
all-embracing  urgency  than  any  appeal  I  have  dared  to 
make  in  my  own  writings.  Looking  back  upon  my  efforts 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  I  believe  that  their  failure  has 
been  in  very  great  part  owing  to  my  compromise  with  the 
infidelity  of  this  outer  world,  and  my  endeavour  to  base 
my  pleading  upon  motives  of  ordinary  prudence  and  kind- 
ness, instead  of  on  the  primary  duty  of  loving  God, — 
foundation  other  than  which  can  no  man  lay.*  I  thought 
myself  speaking  to  a  crowd  which  could  only  be  influenced 
by  visible  utility;  nor  was  I  the  least  aware  how  many 
entirely  good  and  holy  persons  were  living  in  the  faith  and 
love  of  God  as  vividly  and  practically  now  as  ever  in  the 
early  enthusiasm  of  Christendom,  imtil,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  the  great  illnesses  which,  for  some  time  after  1878,  for- 
bade my  accustomed  literary  labour,'  I   was  brought  into 

*  [Luke  X.  37.] 

'  [1  Corinthians  iii.  11.] 

*  [For  the  illness  of  1878,  see  Vol.  XXV.  p.  zxvi.  Buskin  was  again  seriously 
ill  in  1881  and  1882:  see  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  XXXIII.  The  friends  to 
whom  he  here  alludes  include,  no  douht,  Professor  Korton  in  America,  Dr.  John 
Brown  in  Scotland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  La  Touche  in  Ireland,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Francesca  Alexander  in  Italy.] 
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closer  personal  relations  with  the  friends  in  America,  Soot- 
and,  Ireland,  and  Italy,  to  whom,  if  I  am  spared  to  write 
any  record  of  my  life,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  owe  the 
best  hopes  and  highest  thoughts  which  have  supported  and 
guided  the  force  of  my  matured  mind  These  have  shown 
me,  with  lovely  initiation,  in  how  many  secret  places  the 
prayer  was  made  which  I  had  foolishly  listened  for  at  the 
comers  of  the  streets;^  and  on  how  many  hills  which  I 
had  thought  left  desolate,  the  hosts  of  heaven  still  moved 
in  chariots  of  fire.* 

6.  But  surely  the  time  is  come  when  all  these  faithful 
armies  should  lift  up  the  standard  of  their  Lord, — ^not  by 
might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  His  spirit,*  bringing  forth 
judgment  unto  victory.  That  they  should  no  more  be 
hidden,  nor  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good. 
If  the  enemy  cometh  in  like  a  flood,  how  much  more  may 
the  rivers  of  Paradise?  Are  there  not  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  that  open  to  bless,  not  destroy? 

And  the  beginning  of  blessing,  if  you  will  think  of 
it,  is  in  that  promise,  "Great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy 
childr&ti^  All  the  world  is  but  as  one  orphanage,  so 
long  as  its  children  know  not  God  their  Father;  and  all 
wisdom  and  knowledge  is  only  more  bewildered  darkness, 
so  long  as  you  have  not  taught  them  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

Not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  world  in  monastic  sorrow, 
but  to  be  kept  from  its  evil  in  shepherded  peace;— ought 
not  this  to  be  done  for  all  the  children  held  at  the  fonts 
beside  which  we  vow,  in  their  name,  to  renounce  the  world  ? 
Renounce  I  nay,  ought  we  not,  at  last,  to  redeem? 

The  story  of  Rosy  Vale  is  not  ended; — surely  out  of 
its  silence  the  mountains  and  the  hills  shall  break  forth 
into  singing,  and  round  it  the  desert  rejoice,  and  blossom 
as  the  rose! 

^  [CompaTe  Matthew  vi.  6,  6.1 

■  [2  Kings  vi.  17.] 

*  [Zechanah  iv.  6.  The  other  Bible  references  in  {  6  are  Matthew  xiL  20; 
Romans  xii.  21 ;  Isaiah  lis.  19  ;  Genesis  vii.  11  ;  Isaiah  liv.  13;  Isaiah  !▼.  12 ;  and 
Isaiah  xxxr.  1.] 
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PROFIT   AND   LOSS   IN   THE 
IRON   TRADE 

A  LETTER  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  A  PAMPHLET  ON 

"WAGES"! 

[See  Letter  «,  §  10  (Vol.  XXVII.  pp.  85-87)] 

Herne  Hill^  London^ 

January  6th,  1874. 

Sir, — I  have  been  much  interested  by  your  pamphlet  on  Wages,  which  I 
suppose  your  publisher  sent  me  by  your  direction.  As  I  observe  you  honour 
me  by  quoting  a  sentence  of  mine  in  it,  you  will  perhaps  pardon  my 
intruding  a  question  on  you  privately,  which  otherwise  I  should  only  have 
ventured  to  state  in  any  notice  I  may  have  to  take  of  this  important  address 
in  public. 

You  limit  your  estimates  and  inquiries  (as  far  as  I  can  see)  to  the  profit 
and  loss,  prosperity  or  depression,  of  the  iron  trade  only.  Have  you  arrived 
at  any  conclusions  as  to  the  effect  of  that  trade  on  other  businesses  ?  For 
instance :  in  consequence  of  its  flourishing  condition,  I  pay  twice  as  much 
for  the  fire  by  which  I  am  writing  as  I  did  last  year.  You  examine  the 
effect  of  that  rise  of  price  on  the  coal  owner;  and  you  congratulate  him 
and  the  country  generally  on  his  better  remuneration.  But  you  do  not 
examine  the  effect  of  the  change  on  me,  nor  congratulate  me.  Again.  The 
sum  I  pay  extra  for  firing  is  withdrawn  from  that  which  I  am  able  to  spend 
OD  art  patronage.  The  coal  owner  becomes  the  art  patron,  instead  of  me. 
Have  you  examined  the  effect  upon  the  art  of  the  country  which  is  likely 
to  result  from  making  the  coal  owner  its  patron,  instead  of  the  persons  who 
are  occupied  in  the  study  of  it  ? 

Again.  You  speak  of  iron  as  if  it  were  always  useful.  Can  you  give 
me  any  estimate  of  the  capital  sunk  unproductively  in  the  merely  omar 
mental  iron  railings  of  London; — or  perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  say, 
the  iron  railings*  simply; — I  suppose  it  would  be  difficult  to  separate 
the  cost  of  ornamentation  with  any  definiteness  from  that  of  general  make. 
But  I  have  long  wished  to  obtain  from  some  competent  authority  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  total  sum  thus  withdrawn  from  productive  labour. 

^  [This  letter  was  first  printed  in  Poet-Lore,  July  1891,  vol.  iii.  pp.  361-362 ; 
and  next  in  the  privately  issued  Letters  upon  Qmbjeete  qf  General  Interest  from  John 
Mmskin  to  Varkms  Correspondents,  1892,  pp.  54-A7.] 

'  [The  ''iron  railings  problem  is  a  mveiirite  one  ef  Ruskin's:  see  Vol.  XXVII. 
pp.  31^379  fid  9  <u^  ^^  other  places  noted  at  I6td.,  p.  36  n.] 
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These  three  questions  are  strictly  only  branches  of  the  main  one;  the 
effect  of  the  iron  and  coal  trade  on  other  trades  or  occupations. 

But  I  permit  myself  one  more  inquiry  in  another  direction.  You  point 
with  exultation  to  the  various  incapacities  of  Belgium  and  Russia  for  pro- 
duction of  iron:  do  you  think,  then,  that  if  a  little  more  iron  existed  in 
those  countries,  or  in  the  world  generally,  and  if  Belgians  and  Russians 
were  less  stupid  than  they  are,  the  British  Nation  would  find  existence 
impossible— or  even  greatly  inconvenienced  by  the  increased  sagacity  and 
wealth  of  its  neighbours?  And  might  not  the  sentence  in  the  close  of 
your  address  concerning  the  dignity  of  those  who  are  the  least  dependent 
upon  the  fiivours  of  others,  be  advisably  coupled  with  an  assertion  of  the 
dignity  of  those  who  are  least  dependent  on  the  stupidity  of  others } 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  faithful  Servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


2 

THE    DUTIES    OF    LANDLORDS 

[See  Letter  12,  §  17  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  210)] 

Dknmark  Hill,  S.E., 

9th  AuguH,  1871. 

Dear  Mr.  Woodd,^ — I  am  getting  fiist  better,  but  am  obliged  to  econo- 
mise returning  strength,^  and  Joan  writes  for  me,  which  is  an  excuse  to 
get  still  a  little  of  the  « sUr-light." 

Some  day  she  will  tell  you  what  need  of  human  comfort  [  have 
felt,  and  the  story  of  my  endeavours  to  get  it — in  vain.  If  I  had  not 
had  the  unfailing  comfort  of  Joan  herself,  I  should  not  even  be  dictating 
now.  Meantime,  I  have  been  more  and  more  drawn  away  from  my  own 
vexations  into  the  plans  in  which  I  rejoice  to  have  your  sympatliy,  nor 
do  I  doubt  ultimately  that  you  will  be  able  one  way  or  another  to  help 
me  in  no  small  degree. 

My  chief  hope  is,  indeed,  to  get  the  propHetors  of  land,  on  which 
there  is  still  an  uncorrupted  English  race  of  peasants,  to  look  upon  these 
as  their  greatest  possession,  and  to  bring  back  for  good,  instead  of  evil^ 
the  organization  of  the  Feudal  System.  You  must  wait  for  the  forthcoming 
numbers  of  the  Fars  before  you  can  judge  of  my  purpose^-or,  at  all 
definitely,  see  your  way  to  help  me.  I  go  slowly,  being  resolved  that  nothing 
shall  interfere  with  the  work  in  Oxford,  which  is  my  immediate  duty, 
and  knowing  also  that  if  I  am  right,  the  work  will  be  taken  up  in  due 

1  [The  late  Charles  H.  Woodd,  Esq.,  Ougbtershaw  Hall,  Langvtroth  Dale, 
SkiptoD.  These  letters  have  not  before  been  published.  A  letter  from  Mr. 
Woodd  is  given  in  Letter  38.  §  18  (Vol.  XXVIIL  pp.  43-45).1 

'  [After  his  illness  at  Matlock :  see  Vol.  XXIL  p.  xviiL  "Joan"  is  Mrs.  Arthur 
Severn.] 
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time  by  stronger  hands  than  mine;  and  that  if  I  am  wrong,  I  shall  gain 
nothing  by  hurry,  except  the  chance  of  falling  into  grosser  error. 
^  I  have  often  heard  of  the  Shepherd^  Lord  Clifford,  but  have  never 
seen  a  full  account  of  him.  Where  can  I  find  one?  My  impression  from 
what  I  remember  is,  that  his  life  was  the  very  type  of  what  I  want  to 
urge  on  our  nobles  as  evermore  their  duty,  and  at  this  crisis  the  only 
chance  they  have  of  saving  England  from  revolution,  and  themselves  from 
contemptible  ruin;  but  they  are  far  lost,  I  know  not  how  &r  redeemable. 
I  wish  I  could  come  to  see  you,  but  cannot  at  present  leave  my 
mother,  who  was  much  shaken  by  my  illness,  nor  can  I  leave  the  arrange- 
ment of  plans  for  schools  at  Oxford,  which  are  now  entirely  under  my 
care.  You  will  write  to  me  as  things  occur  to  you  when  you  see  the 
next  pamphlet?  and  believe  in  the  unfailing  regard  which  makes  your 
sympathy  to  me  at  once  more  delightful  and  more  helpful  as  the  yeara 
pass  on. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

Hand  not  so  shaky  as  that  from  illness,  but  it's  a  hot  day. 


THE  SHEPHERD,  LORD  CLIFFORD 

DlCNllAliX  HlIiL,  S.E. 

Dear  Mr.  Woodd, — Will  you  forgive  my  writing  with  a  prettier  hand, 
for  mine's  very  tired  just  now — and  here  I've  had  your  books  since  9th 
December  it  seems  without  so  much  as  acknowledging  them.  Whitaker's 
Craven  is  of  great  interest  to  me — in  many  other  matters  than  this  of  the 
Shepherd  Lord — and  makes  me  long  to  come  and  see  your  Yorkshire 
home ;  but  life  has  been  with  me  nothing  but  a  longing  now,  except  that 
day  by  day  I  get  some  little  bit  of  old  plans  accomplished — only  they 
always  branch  in  execution  into  so  many  new  ones.  The  Shepherd  Lord, 
however,  disappoints  me,  for  he  seems  to  have  been  made  a  shepherd 
against  his  Mill,  and  his  accusation  of  his  son,  if  just  in  any  wise,  takes 
away  one's  respect  for  him,  as  having  so  little  influence,  and  if  unjust,  as 
the  book  partly  hints  .  .  . 

Did  not  you  say  that  there  are  still  vestiges  of  pleasant  tradition  in 
the  hills  about  him? 

I  forget  whether  I  told  you  that  I  have  got  a  little  place  on  Coniston 
Water  with  six  acres  of  heather  and  ten  of  wood  coming  down  on  the 
house  so  steeply  that  the  place  is  called  Brantwood — *'  Brant "  being  "  steep  " 
in  old  Cumberland. 

I  will  send  your  books  back  in  the  course  of  this  week. 

A  good  New  Year  to  you. 

Your  affectionate, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


8 

COMMON   SENSE.      CASH   DOWN^ 

[See  Letter  26,  §  1  (Vol.  XXVIL  p.  47S)] 

Wb  never  enoagh  observe  that  *' common  sense"  is,  at  least  in  one-half 
of  it,  a  mtfue;  because  the  habit  of  self-command  enables  us  constaatlj 
to  perceive  truths  to  which  self-indulgence  renders  us  blind.  For  instance, 
in  my  work  with  the  street  sweepers  in  London,^  it  became  a  question  for 
how  much  one  of  them  could  get  a  pair  of  boots.  And  I  found  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  boots  were  to  be  got,  were  always  that  some 
intermediate  person  should  answer  for  the  payment  to  the  bootmaker. 
The  price  of  the  boots  was  then  to  be  paid  by  instalments  to  the  inter- 
mediate person.  It  was  impossible  to  explain  to  my  street  sweeper,  that 
he  paid  sixpence  extra  for  his  boots,  in  commission  to  this  intermediate 
person.  He  remained  stolidly  blind  to  that  calculable  fiict,  because  he  had 
never  in  his  life  possessed  self-command  enough  to  save  the  price  of  his 
boots  before  he  bought  them. 

The  want  of  intellectual  power,  definitely  connected  with  the  absence 
of  self-command,  is  not,  as  I  am  sure  all  of  us  in  some  time  of  our  lives 
have  painfully  felt,  confined  to  uneducated  persons.  The  entire  system 
of  credit  on  which  modem  commerce  is  based  assumes  for  its  first  principle 
—that  the  facility  of  payment  increases  by  its  delay !  The  actual  results 
to  the  commercial  body  are  a  grievous  loss  of  time  and  labour,  through 
complexity  of  accounts,  and  debate  respecting  them ;  *  a  still  greater  loss 
of  health  through  anxiety,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  number  of 
rogues  at  the  expense  of  honest  persons.  But  the  community  remains 
intellectually  blind  to  these  entirely  demonstrable  consequences^  because 
no  one  has  the  self-command  to  delay  purchases  till  he  has  the  money  to 
make  them!  Without  delaying  you  by  farther  instances,  I  will  venture 
to  state  positively  that  tlie  especial  power  which  we  term  "  common  sense," 
is  nothing  else  than  the  method  of  action  given  by  absolate  moral  self- 
command  to  the  faculties  of  art,  of  knowledge,  and  of  wit,  granting  first 
that  these  are  of  a  certain  rank. 

*  I  have  seen  my  &ther  over  and  over  again  lose  the  pleasant  hours  of  his 
summer  evening  in  writing  letters  to  explain  to  pertinacious  customers  why  they 
couldn't  have  credit  for  nine  months  instead  of  six. 

^  [This  passage  was  printed  as  Notes  7  ('^Common  Sense.  Cash  Down")  and 
8  ("Wastefuhiess  of  Credit")  in  Mr.  Faunthorpe's  Indew  to  "Fort  dawgera," 
pp.  602-50a] 

s  [See  Letter  48,  §  3  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  204) ;  and  the  Introduction  to  that 
volume,  pp.  xvi.-xviii.l 
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OBSERVATION   AND   DESCRIPTION^ 

[See  Letter  88,  §§  17,  18  (Vol.  XXVII.  pp.  619-520)] 

So  that  this  relation  of  Master  and  Servant,  in  the  full  breadth  of  it, 
embraces  your  whole  existence,  but  we  must  begin  study  of  it  in  various 
examples,  as  one  would  analyse  a  small  stone  t£at  we  might  understand 
the  nature  of  a  rock.  And  Sir  Walter  shows,  and  describes,  every  honest 
form  of  it,  as  no  other  roan  ever  did. 

Describes,  observe,  because  he  can  show;  that  is  to  say,  has  himself 
known  in  reality,  and  can  therefore  make  manifest  to  others.  No  other 
description  is  of  any  value,  nay,  is  other  than  deadly  and  venomous.  From 
Danfte's  Paradise  to  Dickens'  Prison  every  word  of  noble  description  is 
written  by  personal  vision  of  the  facts.  Dante  had  seen  Heaven  as  truly  as 
Dickens  the  Marshalsea.  Understand  at  once  and  for  ever,  if  you  can, 
tins  eternal  difference  between  good  and  bad  work.  Dante  had  seen  hoye, 
and  Honour,  and  Learaing,  and  Patience,  and  Shame  in  living  human 
cpeatuces,  and  the  glory  and  happiness  of  the  creatures  in  them,  and  can 
triumphantly  declare  that  these  things  make  the  faces  of  God's  children 
shine  as  the  sun  in  their  Father's  Kingdom.  And  Dickens  had  seen  Lust, 
and  Fraud,  and  Ignorance,  and  Govetousness,  and  Insolent  Shame,  and  all 
the  other  gods  whom  England  now  serves,  in  their  nakedness,  and  truly 
wrote  of  the  conditions  ^  tbeir  service.  And  Scott  is  the  greatest  of 
imaginative  artists  in  &stion,*  because  he  is  the  faithfuUest  of  observers.^ 

*  I  know  the  outcry  which  ordinary  critics  will  raise  against  this  statement 
They  can  understand  the  Flemish  art  of  De  Balzac  or  Thackeray,  but  have  no 
conception  of  the  power,  scarcely  a  sense  of  the  purpose,  of  Scott's  Gainsborough- 
touch. 

^  [This  passage  is  printed  from  a  sheet  of  MS.  at  Brantwood.] 
2  [For  Scott's  "imaginative  power,"  see  Letter  34,  §  8  (VoL  XXVn^p.  6a»); 
for  his  faithfulness  of  observation,  compare  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iv.  (Vol.  VI.  p.  42), 
where  Ruskin  says  that  Scott's  imagination  consists  in  the  iuvoluntary  remembrance 
of  things  actually  seen.] 
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THE    MEANING    OF    ^^MINE"    AND 
''  WORK  " ' 

[See  Letter  28,  §  19  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  621)] 

But  the  Greeks  have  another  word  for  ''their  own" — veiy  different  from 
this  ''  idioe."  That  is  the  real  power  of  a  fine  language,  to  have  separate 
words  for  separate  thoughts. 

When  Athena  is  undressing  to  arm  herself^  the  Iliad  says  of  her 
that  she  lets  &11  on  the  floor  of  Heaven  ''her  robe,  which  she  herself 
had  made,  and  laboured  with  her  hands."* 

Whatever  you  have  thus  made  with  your  hands  is  yours  indeed, 
utterly  and  justly,  and  if  well  done,  to  be  claimed  eternally— »with  honour ; 
or  if  ill  done,  to  be  eternally  answered  for  with  shame.  In  the  best 
wrought  picture  which  I  know  in  Italy — that  in  which  equality  and 
tranquillity  of  right  emotion  have  animated  the  workman's  hand  most 
surely  from  the  beginning  of  it  to  the  end — ^the  said  workman  has  painted 
himself  kneeling  at  the  side  of  it ;  and  an  angel  (one  of  many  imagined 
there)  points  down  to  him,  saying,  "This  one  carried  the  work  through." 
Not  merely  did  it,  but  did  it  thoroughly,  —  per-fecit.^  Perfected  it 
What  you  have  so  done,  is  yours  indeed,  yet  all  men's  besides;  of  that, 
though  truly  your  possession,  you  will  find  the  theory  of  Common  Property 
holds  in  a  divine  way ;  and  what  is  nobly  done  is  done  for  all :  that  which 
is  rightly  pleasing  to  yourself  is  also  pleasing  to  all.  You  cannot  sell 
it,  if  you  would.  You  have  given  it,  without  selling,  as  the  earth  gives 
her  fruit. 


A  certain  portion  of  the  work  of  man  must  be  for  his  bread.  That  is 
his  Labour — ^with  the  sweat  of  his  face;  accomplished  as  a  daily  task, 
and  ended  as  a  daily  task,  with  the  prayer:  "Give  us  each  day  our  daily 
bread."     But  another  portion  of  Man's  work  is  that  in  which,  according  to 

^  [The  first  passage  is  printed  firom  a  sheet  of  MS.  at  Brantwood ;  the  seoond 
is  from  a  sheet,  formerly  in  Mr.  CoUingwood's  possession,  given  by  him  in  &csiinile 
as  the  frontispiece  to  voL  ii.  of  the  first  edition  (1893)  of  his  Life  and  ITorAr  ^ 
John  Ruakm.    The  facsimile  is  here  reproduced.] 

>  [Book  v.  736 :  compare  Aratra  PerUeHci,  §  106  (Vol.  XX.  p.  269).l 
'  [For  this  inscription — "Iste  perfecit  opus" — on  Fra  Filippo  Lippis  "Corona^ 
tion  of  the  Virgin"  at  Florence,  see  Ariadru  Fiorentina,  §  189  (VoL  XXll.  p.  428). 
Studies  of  the  picture  are  in  the  Sheffield  Museum  (Vol.  XXXA] 
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his  poor  separate  gift  and  strength,  he  carries  forward  the  purposes  of  God 
for  his  Race ;  accepts  from  his  Sires  their  Morality  and  their  Art ;  adds 
to  the  temple  his  little  stone  of  true  craftsman's  cutting;  bequeaths  his 
own  piece  and  part  of  the  Immortal  work  of  this  Worlds  and  therefore  of 
all  others^  to  the  Future,  in  Jiis  own  place.  And  the  prayer  for  this  work 
is :  "  Yea,  the  work  of  our  hands,  establish  thou  it"  And  the  toil  of  the 
hands,  honestly,  for  our  own  life  of  to-day,  is  our  ''labour." 

But  the  toil  of  hand  and  heart,  honestly,  for  the  future  life  of  others, 
is  our  "  Opus " ;  of  which,  when  well  done,  the  angels  may  say,  '^  Perfecit 
opus" — Perfected.  Did  it  thoroughly,  and  of  which,  before  his  eyes  are 
closed,  the  promise  is  to  every  servant  of  God:  ''He  shall  see  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied." 


6 

THE   WORTH   OF    A   VOTE' 

[See  Letter  29,  §  16  (Vol.  XXVH.  p.  644)] 

That  is  the  value  I  set  on  my  own  right  of  voting.  But  my  correspondent 
is  in  a  passion  with  me  because  I  would  deprive  him  (he  thinks)  of  his; 
I  never  said  so.  He  may  be  perhaps  one  of  the  persons  to  whose  vote  I 
should  attach  particular  importance.  His  vote,  respecting  me,  for  instance, 
is  that  I  treat  politics  with  levity,  because  after  separating  ten  of  the  best 
years  of  life  for  the  study  of  political  economy,  and  writing  a  book  upon 
it  in  the  most  finished  accuracy  of  terms  I  could  contrive,^  I  now  decline 
to  teach  him  the  science  by  private  correspondence.  Can  he  not  vote, 
with  similar  perspicacity,  for  somebody  who  is  capable  of  treating  politics 
with  seriousness?  Who  on  earth  can  hinder  him,  however  much  they 
wished  it.^  May  not  he  vote,  he  and  his  unanimous  friends,  for  any  man, 
woman,  or  child  in  the  United  Kingdom  whose  politics  they  approve; 
set  their  elect  on  the  top  of  Wrekin — within  telescopic  view  of  all  Eng- 
land and  Wales — and  listen  to  his,  or  her,  or  its  oratory,  from  that  position 
without  any  shadow  of  opposition  firom  the  other  side  of  the  House — 
and  proceed  also  to  whatever  proceedings  they  may  be  thereby  persuaded 
— without  the  smallest  reference  to  me?  Who  am  I,  to  stand  in  their 
way?  And  if  the  police  happened  to  do  so,  why,  the  police  have  also,  I 
suppose,  a  right  to  their  votes:  but  may  be  outvoted,  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  sticks. 

My  correspondent  will,  I  hope,  not  allow  his  mind  to  be  disturbed 
further  on  the  subject  of  his  vote.  No  mortal,  nor  any  mass  of  mortals, 
can  take  that  from  him.  But  they  can  seriously  interfere  with  his  other 
properties,  which,  for  my  part,  I  hold  even  of  greatly  more  importance 
than  my  vote.  For  instance,  those  little  properties  of  wife  and  children, 
which  the  Camhill  Magazine  says,  looking  from  its  Arable  standing-poin^ 
are  inadmissible  for  the  Agricultural  labourer  till  he  is  forty-five?'  How 
of  his  rights  to  these.  If  my  general  readers,  to  whom  I  must  now  pass, 
though  closing  with  regret  my  talk  with  my  republican  correspondent,  will 
look  back  to  the  piece  of  translation  from  Marmontel's  Conies  Moraux,^ 
they  will  find  that  the  French  peasant  there  described,  says  of  hit  wife 
and  children  that  ''there  is  nothing  else  worth  having  but  that"  And  I 
may  now  further  confess  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  that  sentence  alone 
that  I  translated  the  whole  passage.  For  it  is  a  divinely  and  eternally 
true  sentence. 

^  [Thi9  passage,  headed  'Tort— May,"  is  printed  from  sheets  of  MS.  at  Brant- 
wood.  It  was  written  to  follow  the  note  where  Ruskin  says,  "I  have  never  in 
my  life  voted  for  any  candidate  for  Parliament"] 

*  [For  the  care  with  which  Unto  this  Last  was  written,  see  VoL  XVIL  p.  xxv., 
and  Letter  48,  §  18  (Vol.  XXVni.  p.  218).] 

»  [See  Letter  28,  §  19  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  621). 

*  [See  Letter  17,  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  301J 


RUSKIN    AND    SCOTT' 

[See  Letter  88,  §  18  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  616)] 

I  MUST  speak  a  few  words  about  myself,  to-day,  before  entering  on  our 
subject.  I  should  not  venture  to  say  anything  to  you  of  Scott,  or  of  any 
other  great  man,  unless  I  knew  myself  to  be  in  closer  sympathy  with  them 
than  you  can  generally  be  yourselves;  but  observe,  in  claiming  this  sym- 
pathy I  do  not  claim  the  least  approach  to  any  equality  of  power.  I  had 
sympathy  with  Tintoret,  with  Soott,  with  Turner,  with  Carlyle — as  a  child 
with  its  father  or  mother,  not  as  friend  with  friend.  What  they  feel,  I,  in 
a  feeble  and  inferior  way,  feel  also;  what  they  are,  I  can  tell  you,  because 
in  a  poor  and  weak  way  I  am  like  them^-of  their  race — but  no  match 
for  them.  It  has  curiously  happened  to  me  also  to  have  been  educated 
in  many  particulars  under  the  same  conditions  as  Scott,  and  often  in  the 
same  places.  My  father  was  a  High  School  lad  of  Edinburgh;  the  first 
picture  I  ever  saw  with  conscious  eyes  was  of  Edinburgh  Castle;  the 
earliest  patriotic  delight  I  can  remember,  in  my  life,  distinctly,  is  the 
delight  of  crossing  the  Tweed  into  Scotland  ;2  and  I  was  educated — to  all 
intents  and  purposes — by  my  Puritan  mother  and  aunt,  first  by  thorough 
training  in  the  Bible,  and  secondly  by  being  let  loose  into  Homer  and 
Scott. 

I  translated  half  the  Mofuutery  into  jingling  rhyme  when  I  was  ten 
years  old,'  and  had  seen  before  I  was  twelve  every  castle  in  Scotland, 
England,  and  Wales,  from  Stirling  to  Dover,  and  every  abbey,  from  Dunkeld 
to  St.  Frideswide.  Seen  them,  I  say ;  meaning  a  very  different  thing  from 
what  you  call  "seeing"  nowadays.  On  our  journeys,  above  described,^ 
either  my  father,  or  mother,  or  nurse  Ann  used  to  take  me  in  the  quiet 
summer  af^moons  to  play  or  look,  as  long  as  I  chose,  wherever  I  chose 
— which  was  always  by  a  river  side,  or  under  an  abbey  or  castle  wall. 
Among  other  inferiorities  of  power,  one  good  flow  in  my  gifts  of  thought 
has  been  in  some  ways  serviceable  to  me,  like  Scott's  lameness.^  I  am 
totally  destitute  of  invention,  while  I  have  curiously  intense  and  long 
practised  habits  of  analysis ;  hence  I  am  always  happy  in  contemplating  or 
explaining  other  people's  work,  and  have  been — ^it  will  be  found  here- 
after— a  sound  interpreter  of  the  genius  of  others,  without  being  able  to 

1  [This  passage  is  printed  from  sheets  of  MS.  at  Brantwood,  headed  "Fors."] 


Letter  61  fVoL  XXVIH.  p.  273).] 
'See  Vol.  n.  p.  200  n.]" 
See  Letter  10  (Vol.  XXVH.  pp.  169,  170.] 
See  Letter  32  (VoL  XXVIL  pp.  691,  692.] 
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produce  anything  of  the  slightest  value  of  my  own.  But  in  the  merely 
contemplative  and  dreamy  conditions  of  imagination,  in  the  feelings  which 
change  material  things  into  spiritual,  I  believe  none,  even  of  the  strongest 
men,  had  much  advantage  of  me ;  and  whenever  Soott  speaks  of  sensation 
or  impression  instead  of  invention,  I  know  that  I  can  understand  him 
better  than  most  of  his  readers. 

Thus  much  it  was  necessary  to  tell  you,  because  henceforward  I  shall 
venture  to  speak  of  some  personal  experience  of  my  own  in  illustration  of 
Scott's.1 

^  [In  this  connexion,  see  the  notes  in  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  612.] 


8 

NOTES   ON   THE    LIFE    OF   SCOTT' 

[See  Letter  88,  §  17  (Vol.  XXVH.  p,  621)] 

1.  No  poet  ever  '^ collects  materials"  for  his  poetrj.  He  lives  his  own 
life;  and  its  casualties,  good  and  evil^  compel  him  into  song.  David  lives 
his  king's  life;  and  the  '' materials"  for,  say,  the  hundredth  Psalm,  are 
All  Lands,'  seen  with  kingly  sight.  Bums  lives  a  ploughman's  life;  and 
ploughs  up  his ''  materials,"  be  they  daisy  or  field-mouse,'  with  no  previous 
search  whatever. 

2.  Scott  wrote  three  great  poems — the  ''Lay/'  ''Marmion,"  and  the 
"Lady" — and  two — "Rokeby"  and  the  "Lord" — so  very  feur  from  being 
great,  that,  though  written  in  the  fiill  noon  of  his  intellectual  powers,  I 
can  scarcely  admit  them  to  the  name  of  being  poems  at  all.  He  had 
diligently  "gathered  materials"  for  the  two  last,  planned  both  with  his 
best  skill,  worked  on  them  under  the  stimulus  of  reputation  to  be  kept, 
and  of  fortune  to  be  gained.  They  came  to  nothing,  however,  and  he  quits 
the  poetical  trade,  silenced. 

S.  The  three  great  ones  had  been  otherwise  set  about.  When  he  was 
a  boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen*  he  set  out  on  his  first  independent  ride  on  his 
own  pony  to  the  Highlands;  saw  Perth  for  the  first  time,  pulling  rein 
on  the  Wicks  of  Baiglie  "without  meaning  to  do  so"  ("Since  that  hour 
the  recollection  of  that  inimitable  landscape  has  possessed  the  strangest 
influence  over  my  mind  and  retained  its  place  as  a  memorable  thing,  while 
much  that  was  influential  on  my  own  fortunes  has  fled  from  my  recollec- 
tion "  t),  and  stays  that  autumn  with  his  dear  old  friend  Stewart  of  Inver- 
nahyle,  from  whose  life  and  lips  he  receives  the  "materials"  of  Waoerle^ 
— not  to  be  used  yet  for  twenty-five  years — and  among  whose  neighbours 
he  is  taught  that  women  may  do  rough  country  work  and  yet  lose  none 
of  their  womanly  dignity.  | 

*  1786  or  1787  indeterminate  (Lockhart^  i.  140);  he  himself  says  ''not  above 
fifteen." 

t  Lockhart,  i.  141. 
t  Lockhart,  i.  142. 

1  [These  are  printed  from  sheets  of  MS.  at  Brantwood,  headed  "  Scott  Recast 
Notes."  The  numbering  of  the  paragraphs  is  here  insert^.  The  notes  were  clearly 
intended  for  a  continuation  of  the  sketch  of  the  Life  of  Scott,  which  is  broken 
oiF  in  Letter  38.]] 

*  ["  Make  a  joyfjil  noise  unto  the  Lord,  all  ye  lands."] 

'  [For  anotlier  reference  to  the  poem  of  Burns,  ''To  a  mountain  daisy^  on 
turning  one  down  with  the  plough,"  see  Vol.  XXV.  p.  431.1 
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4.  The  brother-in-law  of  Invemahyle  has  some  refractory  tenants,  and 
a  year  or  two  later  the  young  ''writer's  apprentice"  is  sent — authoritative 
— with  his  party  of  a  sergeant  and  six  men,  obtained  from  a  regiment 
lying  in  SUrling,  to  enforce  execution  on  these  refractory  persons,  and  "to 
see  that  the  gallant  sergeant  does  not  exceed  his  part  by  committing 
violence  or  plunder."  He  rides  in  all  the  dignity  of  danger,  with  a 
front  and  rear  guard  and  levelled  arms.  The  sergeant  is  full  of  stories 
of  Rob  Roy  and  of  himself,  and  thus  they  ride  across  Teith,  by  Lochs 
Vennachar  and  Achray,  into  the  Trossachs.  Captain  Thornton's  march  from 
the  Clachan  of  AberfoiH  is  not  written  till  nearly  thirty  years  afterwards, 
and  the  Trossachs,  as  £Eur  as  I  can  find,  are  never  seen  more.  In  that 
one  ride  from  Stirling  to  Benvenue,  the  rider,  wholly  unconscious  of  any 
but  strictly  legal  objects,  diversified  by  refreshing  admiration  of  proceed- 
ings— ^not  altogether  \egai  stolen  delight — sees  all  the  glories  of  Roderick, 
Helen,  and  King  James. 

5.  These  "materials"  and  spiritual  provender  being  laid  in,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply,  but  as  the  wild  violet  sows  itseli^ 
the  seed  sown  lies  buried  many  a  day.  This  ride  is  in  1786,  and  is  the 
first  of  many  such  holidays,  thought  of  literally  and  only  as  such,  while 
the  boy  plods  on  at  the  work  his  father  desires  to  the  day  of  his  father's 
death.  Thirteen  years  of  obedience,  in  the  strength  of  his  youth,  1786 
to  17 99 f  of  his  own  age  fifteen  to  twenty-eight.^  At  eight-and-twenty  his 
father  leaves  him,  established,  as  it  seems,  in  life.  He  had  married  the 
year  before,  and  was  made  Sheriff  Depute  of  Selkirkshire  in  the  autumn — 
an  active  and  thorough  man  of  business  now,  though  with  a  turn  for 
verse-making  which  his  colleagues  looked  on  with  some  disfavour. 

6.  The  gift  was  of  course  in  his  true  Border  blood ;  but  he  had  caught 
some  further  trick  of  song  from  Btirger  and  Monk  Lewis ;  *  and  soon  after 
his  marriage  is,  as  never  before,  elated  at  the  honour  of  being  asked  by 
Lewis  to  dine  with  him  at  his  hotel,  and  receives  from  the  reverend 
"  Monk " — whose  ear  for  rhythm  was  finer  even  than  Byron's — severe 
correction  of  his  false  rhymes  and  Scotticisms.  Under  such  encourage- 
ment and  chastisement  he  makes  his  first  serious  attempt  in  verse,  ''GI^- 
finlas."  Except  "EUandonnan  Castle,"  ^  "  Glenfinlas "  is  the  exactly  worst 
ballad  in  all  the  three  volumes  of  the  Border  MmHreUy.  But,  though  crude 
and  callow,  yet  the  "  materials  "  gathered  in  his  boy's  ride  into  the  Trossachs, 
so  many  years  ago,  are  beginning  to  move  and  curdle  in  the  shelL  The 
moon's  radiance  "quivering  on  Katrine's  lakes"  and  "resting  on  Ben 
Ledi's  head,"  "the  lovely  Flora  of  Glengyle,"  "Thy  dame  the  Lady  of 
the  Flood,"  the  watchfire,  the  hounds,  the  harp,  the  seer,  the  "huntress 
maid  in  beauty  bright" — what  compressed  embryo,  though  as  yet  wholly 

^  [See  lUjb  Boy,  chaps.  29  and  dO.l 

'  [In  the  outline  of  Scott's  life  in  Letter  32,  Raskin  makes  this  period  end  with 
1796  :  see  Vol.  XXVII.  pp.  587-588.] 

'  [Scott^fl  first  attempt  in  poetry  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  version  of 
Leonore — a  spectre-hallad  by  Gottfried  August  Burger  (1748-1794).  A  version  of 
the  tame  ballad  was  one  of  the  earliest  exercises  of  another  poet — D.  G.  Roesetti. 
For  Scott's  intercourse  with  M.  G.  Lewis,  called  "Monk  Lewis,"  after  the  title  of 
his  romance  The  Monk  (1795),  see  Lockhart,  i.  pp.  290  #09.] 

*  [By  Colin  Mackenzie  of  Portmore.] 
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unintelliffible^  in  this  first  small  nest-egg  of  song  under  his   honeymoon 
bower  of  Lasswade  ! 

7.  He  has  the  sense  still  to  distrust  himself — still  to  seek  for  better 
things  than  his  own.  For  four  years  more — and  only  in  the  playtime  of 
these^  following  always  his  sheriff's  or  advocate's  work  manfully — ^he  collects 
what  Border  song  remains  in  authentic  memory.  Even  the  first  two 
volumes  of  the  Border  MmttreUy  were  not  published  till  January  1802.* 
During  these  years  he  receives  his  true  poetical  education  by  hard  work 
in  the  Advocates'  Library  on  Border  history^  and  happy  gathering  of  the 
true  words  of  Border  song  by  every  cottage  hearth  of  the  dale  and 
moors. 

And  at  last,  in  the  autumn  of  1802,  being  now  well  over  thirty,  his 
time  comes. 

8.  The  young  lady  of  Bowhill  asks  of  him  a  ballad  on  the  Legend  of 
Gilpin  Horner.^  He  writes  the  opening  stanzas;  reads  them  to  his  friends 
Erskine  and  Cranstoun,  who  are  not  enthusiastic;  he  thinks  no  more  of 
them;  but  gets  a  kick  of  a  horse  on  Portobello  sands  a  few  days  after, 
and  is  laid  up  for  three  days  in  his  lodgings,  during  which  leisure  he 
carries  on  his  rhyme  to  the  end  of  its  first  canto.f  It  proceeds — when 
proceeding  at  all — at  the  rate  of  a  canto  a  week,  but  is  always  getting 
thrown  aside,  though  meditated  on  doubtless  in  the  intervals.  The  four 
first  cantos  were  read  to  Wordsworth  at  Lasswade  in  September  1803;^ 
but  again  the  work  is  dropped  for  another  year.  At  last,  on  1st  August 
1804,  he  writes  to  Ellis  of  the  ''only  150  things  he  had  to  do,"  \  Ashestiel 
to  furnish,  Rosebank  to  sell,  and  among  others  to  go  into  quarters  with 
the  cavalry.  For  then  he  wants  a  good  horse,  has  not  its  price  ready,  and, 
thus  pushed,  finished  the  Lay  of  the  LoH  Minstrel,  §  which  was  published  in 
January  1805. 

In  the  history  of  British  poetry  nothing  had  ever  equalled  the  demand 
for  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel^  and  from  the  Chancellor  of  England  and 
Pitt'  downwards  through  all  ranks,  and  prevailing  over  all  prejudices,  flowed 
the  full  current  of  its  power  and  praise. 

Scott  heard  it  all  unmoved,  his  mind  bent  on  what  he  still  held  to  be 
the  better  work  of  others,  and  for  his  own,  choosing  the  true  history  of 
his  country,  be  it  in  prose  or  rhyme: — 

"  My  present  employment  is  an  edition  of  John  Dryden's  Works,  which  is  already 
gone  to  press.  As  for  riding  on  Pegasus,  depend  upon  it,  I  will  never  again  croes 
him  in  a  serious  way,  unless  I  should  by  some  strange  accident  reside  so  long  in 
the  Highlands,  and  make  myself  master  of  their  ancient  manners,  so  as  to  paint 
them  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  in  a  kind  of  companion  to  the  Minstrel  Lay."  ^ 

*  Lockhart,  i.  343. 
t  Lockhart,  i.  365,  366. 
1  Lockhart,  ii  6. 

§  Thus  at  least  must  be  interpreted  his  own  statement  to  Crabbe  (Lockhart,  iii. 
28);  but  compare  Messrs.  Longmans'  gift  of  '^ Captain"  (ii.  35). 


Lockhart,  ii.  24.1 
Lockhart  i.  403.J 


»  'Lockhart,  ii.  34.1 

^  [Letter  to  Ellis:  Lockhart,  ii.  51.] 
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9.  And  in  the  meantime — ^between  his  edition  of  Diyden  and  his  Review 
articles  on  Spenser  and  Froissart,  Godwin's  Fleetwood^  Colonel  Thornton's 
Sporting  Tour^  and  some  cookery  books  ^ — he  writes  (1805)  the  opening 
chapters  of  WtwerUy^  and  copies  the  MS.  of  "True  Thomas  and  the  Quene 
of  Elfland"  in  Lincoln  Cathedral'  He  is  still,  however,  "young,  Ughi- 
headed,  and  happy";*  his  life  at  Ashestiel,  entirely  congenial  to  him, 
rhythmic  as  the  sun;  and  his  horses  ''Captain"  and  "lieutenant,"  and 
Lord  Moira's  sham  fights  and  sieges^'  have  exhilarating  influences,  hard  to 
withstand.  He  represses,  however,  as  it  seems,  the  newly  rising  springs 
of  song,  until  the  disordered  state  of  his  brother's  affairs  "rendered  it 
desirable  for  him  to  obtain  immediate  command  of  a  sum,"  etc.f  Where- 
upon he  enters  into  treaty  with  Constable,  and  is  paid  a  thousand  guineas 
for  the  unseen  and  unfinished  MS.  This  is  at  the  close  of  1806.  He 
works  prudently  and  happily  on  the  theme  already  murmuring  in  his 
mind — the  lovely  epistles  to  his  friends  are  dated  from  Ashestiel — as  the 
months  glide,  and,  "Oh,  man,  I  had  many  a  grand  gallop  among  these 
braes  when  I  was  thinking  of  Marmion,"  ^  The  Tantallon  canto  is  suggested 
to  him  by  Mr.  Guthrie  Wright  during  their  trip  to  Dumfries,^  but  the  full 
passion  does  not  come  on  him  till  he  is  in  quarters  again  with  the  cavalry 
in  the  autumn  of  1807: — 

"In  the  intervals  of  drilling,  Scott  used  to  delight  in  walking  his  powerful 
black  steed  up  and  down  by  himself  upon  the  Portobello  sands,  within  the  beating 
of  the  surge;  and  now  and  then  you  would  see  him  plunge  in  his  spurs  and  go 
off  as  if  at  the  charge,  with  the  spray  dashing  about  him.  As  we  rode  back  to 
Musselburgh  he  often  came  and  placed  himself  beside  me  to  repeat  tiie  verses 
that  he  hSd  been  composing  during  these  pauses  of  our  exercise." " 

I  wish  I  knew  when  the  last  stanzas  of  the  poem  were  actually  written  j: 
(is  the  MS.  extant?  Lockhart  is  always  inconceivably  silent  about  the 
little  things  one  most  wants  to  know),  but  probably  in  the  Christmas  time 
at  Merton  House,  where  "from  the  first  days  of  his  ballad  rhyming  down 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  he  usually  spent  that  season  with  the  immediate 
head  of  his  race."§ 

10.  The  immediate  sales  of  Mormton,  stimulated  by  the  popularity  of  its 

*  Introduction  to  Jformtdn,  1890.  That  to  the  first  edition  of  1806  is  curiously 
apologetic  for  a  second  trespass  on  public  favour. 

t  Lockhart,  ii.  114  m^.^ 

X  By  the  last  stanzas  of  the  poem,  I  mean  maiDly  the  25th  to  d2nd  of  the  last 
canto.  The  actual  close  was  scamped  a  little  (bills  pressing,  it  appears,  again. 
See  his  letter  to  Byron  *),  but  he  was  never  good  at  a  finish. 

§  Lockhart,  ii.  123. 

[Lockhart,  ii.  62.1 

[Lockhart,  ii.  7d.J 

Lockhart,  ii.  46,  47.] 

[So  he  said  in  kter  ^ears  to  Lockhart  (il  117).1 

[Lockhart,  second  edition,  1899,  vol.  iii.  p.  16  (not  in  the  first  edition).] 

[Mr.  Skene,  in  Lockhart,  ii  117.] 

'See  also  the  prose  Introduction  to  Marmicn,'} 

'Lockhart,  ii.  999.] 
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predecessor,  were  of  coarse  greater  than  those  of  the  Lajf,  but  the  admira- 
tion it  excited  was  less  joyous,  for  three  good  reasons — the  villainy  of  the 
hero,  the  more  definitely  historical  and  severe  character  of  the  story,  and 
the  transference  of  affectionate  description  from  Melrose  to  Edinburgh  (for 
all  the  world  cares  for  Melrose,  but  only  High  School  boys  for  the  view 
from  Blackford  HiU).  Also  various  snappings  and  scribblings  of  criticism — 
partly  professional  and  chaotic  (Jeffrey),  partly  pedantic  (Ellis),^  partly  pious 
and  supercilious  (Wordsworth) — tried  their  little  forces  on  him  at  first,  but 
quieted  themselves  gradually  for  shame  or  in  better  understanding,  and 
on  the  whole  people  felt  rightly  the  fact  and  enchantment  of  his  advancing 
power.  Wordsworth's  letter  is  monumental  of  the  man — ^we  must  not  lose 
a  word  of  it : — 

''Thank  you  for  Mapnicn.  I  think  that  your  end  has  been  attained.  That  it 
is  not  the  end  which  I  should  wish  you  to  propose  to  yourself  you  will  be  well 
aware,  from  what  you  know  of  my  notions  of  composition,  both  as  to  matter  and 
manner.  In  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance,  it  seems  as  well  liked  as  the  Lay, 
though  I  have  heard  that  in  the  world  it  is  not  so.  Had  the  poem  been  much 
better  than  the  Lay,  it  could  scarcely  have  satisfied  the  public,  which  has  too  much 
of  the  monster,  the  moral  monster,  in  its  composition.  The  spring  has  burst  out 
upon  as  all  at  once,  and  the  vale  is  now  in  exquisite  beauty;  a  gentle  shower 
has  fallen  this  morning,  and  I  hear  the  thrush,  who  has  built  in  my  orchard, 
singing  amain.     How  happy  we  should  be  to  see  yon  here  again  !    Ever,  my  dear 


PK 
id, 


Scott,  your  sincere  friend,  W.  W."* 

^  [For  JeSrefs  criticism  (in  the  Edinburgh  Review),  see  Lockhart,  ii.  pp.  140- 
149 ;  and  for  that  of  Ellis,  ibid.,  pp.  143-145.] 
*  [Lockhart,  u.  pp.  142-143.J 
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STREAMS    AND    THEIR    USE: 

TRANSLATION   FROM  THE   "LAWS   OF  PLATO," ^  vi.  761 
[See  Letter  38,  §  18  (Vol.  XXVIL  p.  622)] 

And  after  they  have  thus  made  the  land  difficult  of  access  to  enemies^ 
they  shall  make  it  as  easy  as  can  he,  in  access  and  traverse,  to  friends ;  and 
to  the  utmost  possible  for  men,  and  beasts  of  burden,  and  herds  and  flocks : 
caring  for  the  paths  of  each,  that  they  may  be  tame  *  to  them,  and  for  the 
waters  from  Heaven  (that  they  may  not  do  evil  to  the  country,  but  on 
the  contrary  profit  it,  in  flowing  from  the  heights  of  the  hills  into  their 
hollow  valleys),  restraining  the  outflowings  of  them,  both  with  trench  and 
rampart,  that  so  the  mountain  dells,  receiving  and  drinking  the  waters  of 
Heaven,  may  give  brooks  and  fountains  to  the  lower  places  and  meadows ; 
and  bear  to  the  parchedest  grounds  fulness  of  sweet  waters. t  And  these 
fountain  flowings,  whether  in  the  passing  river,  or  at  their  well-head,  shall 
be  made  beautiful  with  plantation  and  fair  building. 

*  '^Tame"  [n^tpw-arai],  of  a  path  subdued  from  ruggedness  and  dangerousneas, 
into  smooth  £eu;ility  and  safety  like  a  rude  and  wild  creature  made  kind. 

t  The  sweetness  insisted  on,  because  in  the  hot  grounds  the  least  stagnant 
pool  becomes  poisonous. 

1  [This  piece  of  translation  was  published  as  Note  6  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr. 
Faunthorpe^  IndM  to  "  Fon  Olawgera"  pp.  601-502.] 
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ON   THE    USE    OF    MACHINERY: 

LETTERS  TO  A  MANCHESTER  MANUFACTURERS 
[See  Letter  37,  §  9  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  21)] 

[Reoardino  Ruskin's  refusal  to  allow  the  use  of  the  steam-engine  (Letter 
^7j  §  9i  p*  Sl)^  Mr.  Joseph  Brooke^  a  Manchester  nianu£ftcturer,  wrote 
(January  18,  1874):— 

''I  cannot  understand  you  when  you  exclude  from  the  forces  to  be  employed 
upon  your  projected  estate  that  of  'artificial  power' — 'Wind  and  Water,'  you  say, 
why  not  Fire?  Why  deny  for  desirable  ends  the  use  of  a  steam-engine,  which  I 
admit  has  in  common  with  'wind  and  water  and  animal  force'  frequently  been  used 
for  undesirable  ends? 

''This  exclusion  of  modem  mechanism  for  useful  purpose  has  always  been 
strange  to  me.  Were  I  to  become  an  inhabitant  of  your  domain  I  could  make 
many  things  myself  in  my  household  that  should  not  be  '  clumsily '  fashioned,  but 
to  be  compelled  to  forego  the  use  of  the  'tools'  which  I  acquired  as  a  boy  in 
doing  so^seems  to  me  a  hardship  indeed,  not  to  say  a  waste  of  time.  Is  there  a 
moral  difference  between  a  lathe  worked  by  a  traddle  and  one  which  is  turned  by 
a  steam-engine?  Would  not  your  fourteenth-century  Florentines  have  used  the 
steam-engine  if  they  had  known  it?" 

To  this  inquiry  Ruskin  replied  from  '*  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford  " 
(im  date):^ 

My  dear  Sir, — Please  read  the  5th  Fors  carefully.  May  '71,  especially 
pp.  12,  13;^  also  the  note  on  labour  near  the  end  of  last  section  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Air.^ 

No  Florentine  would  have  endured  the  sight  of  any  smoke  or  blackness 
in  his  city,  or  near  it,  for  half-an-hour.  No  art,  nor  any  high  moral  culture, 
is  possible  in  filth  of  soot 

The  difference  between  a  traddle  and  a  steam-engine  is  that  for  the 
one  you  use  your  legs,  and  for  the  other  you  don't — and  that  your  legs  will 
drop  off  in  lust  or  idleness  if  you  don't  use  them. 

^  [These  letters,  not  hitherto  printed,  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 

editors  by  Mr.  Brooke.] 

«  [Of  the  ori^nal  edition ;  now  §§  9,  10  (Vol.  XXVII.  pp.  86,  87).] 

*  [In  the  orig^inal  editions,  where  the  passage  was  reprinted  from  Notet  on  the 

General  Principki  qf  JEmployment:  see  now  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  546-646.1 

647 
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You  may  use  Natural  Air,  Water,  or  Fire.  And  you  must  not  mannfiic- 
turc  Air,  Water,  or  Fire  but  at  your  peril. 

Use  the  sun,  the  wind,  and  the  rain.  And,  under  certain  limited  needs, 
you  may  light  fire,  or  use  a  £Ein,  or  distil  water.  But  to  live  by  Fiie  is 
diabolical. 

Truly  yours, 
J.  R, 
[The  manufacturer  replied  as  follows: — 

HOLUN  HaU«,   BoiXXIfGTON,   NBAS  MaOGUBBFIBLD, 

January  25<A,  1874. 

Dear  Mr.  Rubkik, — It  was  kind  of  you  to  answer  my  letter. 

I  have  read  again  the  number  of  Fort  and  the  passage  in  the  Queen  ^  the  Air 
to  which  yoa  direct  me. 

I  have  felt,  and  feel  again,  the  force  of  these,  and  other,  sajdngs  of  yours— 
perhaps  more  deeply  this  time,  for  I  have  just  returned  from  a  day's  journey  to 
Doncaster  and  back  via  Stockport,  Hyde,  Penistone,  Bamsley,  Mexboroogh,  etc., 
a  line  of  country  which  involuntarily  called  up  another  of  your  recent  sayings— 
'^ loathsome  to  live  in" — ^throughout  the  joamey,  and  I  thought,  in  response  to  your 
letter,  that  truly  such  living  was  '' diabolical." 

But  I  wish  1  knew  more  clearly  where  we  must  draw  the  line— what  are  your 
'^ certain  limited  needs"  under  which  we  may  ^' light  fires" — where  the  human  neoes- 
sity  ends  and  the  devilish  life  begins. 

Were  such  men  as  Watt,  Bodton,  Stephenson,  Arkwright,  Jacquard,  William 
Lee  bene&ctors  or  malefactors  to  their  race? 

I  have  inherited  the  sole  char^  of  a  large  cotton-spinninff  business,  and  were 
I  to  extinguish  my  fire  ^vehich  of  course  pi^takes  of  the  diabolical)  I  must  rain 
myself  and  some  thousanu  or  so  others. 

I  could  cavil  at  your  letter— could  tell  you,  for  example,  that  I  cannot  see  why 
a  man  is  better  protected  from  lust  begotten  of  loss  of  his  legs  because  his  lathe  is 
moved  by  a  legitimate  ^'£Bdl  of  water"  which  would  leave  them  ''idle"  equally  with 
the  steam-^nfinne  you  prohibit. 

But  I  will  not;  I  feel  that  you  see  clearly  a  living  truth  which  we  who  are 
perforce  in  the  ''  peril  of  fire "  can  but  grope  after. 

Yeaminffl^  some  of  us  do  this,  and  as  you  write  books  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  truth  (fiiintly  perceived  though  it  be),  you  cannot  wonder  that  I  should  crare 
a  clearer  vision. 

My  question  is,  what  is  to  be  done? — done  by  ti#f 

Faithfully  yours, 

John  Ritsiun,  Esq.  Josbph  Brooo. 


To  this  letter  Ruskin  rejoined: — "[ 


Corpus  Chrish  Collbgr,  Oxford, 
28<A  Jan.  74. 


Dear  Mr.  Brooke, — Your  letter  is  deeply  interesting  to  me.  It  is  the 
first  I  have  received  hoia  any  man  in  business^  showing  earnestness  of 
thought. 

There  is  no  need  for  any  of  us  to  be  ruined.  All  useful  change  must 
be  slow  and  by  progressive  and  visibly  secure  stages.  The  evils  of  centuries 
cannot  be  defied  and  conquered  in  a  day. 

But  I  am  t>nly  enigmatical  and  obscure  because  I  know  this,  and  do  not 
want  people  to  tiiink  me  expectant  of  eveiything  in  an  hour. 
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I  know  perfectly^  and  with  absolute  cleamessj  what  I  want  and  mean ; 
but  dare  not  say  it  publicly,  yet. 

Watt,  Stephenson,  Arkwright  were  not  malefactors,^  but  the  good  they 
gave  has  been  abused  by  male&ctors,  and  in  the  present  state  of  general 
morality,  every  good  would  be  turned  to  its  opposite. 

But  the  use  of  the  steam-engine  is  not  in  daily  life — ^but  for  violent  and, 
generally,  distant  efforts. 

May  I,  without  of  course  name  or  place,  print  your  letter,  and  answer  it 
in  For8  more  deliberately  than  I  can  to-day? 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

J.  RUSKIN. 

One  thing  only  let  me  say  privately.  Do  not  let  us  confuse  the  in- 
vestigation of  what  should  be  with  what  we  can  do,  or  must  suffer. 

Let  us  ascertain,  abstractedly,  whether  Interest^  or  manufactures,  be 
right.  After  that  comes  the  quite  separate  question,  what  am  I  to  do  with 
my  Bank  Stock,  or  you  with  your  cotton-mill? 

[Mr.  Brooke  replied  that  he  by  no  means  stood  alone  in  the  attitude 
described  in  his  previous  letter: — 

'' Indeed  it  is  not  so.  Although  we  cannot  by  any  means  yet  mark  a  first 
'  visibly  secure  stage '  of  improvement,  still  I  can  testify  that  apprehension  of  chaos 
and  disaster  has  entered  the  minds  of  some  whom  I  meet  vV ithin  the  last  ten 
days  I  have  had  said  to  me  on  the  Manchester  Exchange,  in  reference  to  the 
fearful  anarch v  of  competition  obtaining  there:  'Sir,  I  fear  we  most  admit  that 
we  all  assemble  here  to  do  each  other  what  injury  we  can.'  .  .  . 

''It  is  the  startling  distance  between  what  is  rifht  and  what  is  inunediately 
possible  in  direction  of  right^which  you  have,  tenderly  I  feel,  shown  me  to  be 
separate  considerations — ^that  so  much  try  one's  fortitude.'' 

Ruskin  replied  (no  date): — '\ 

My  dbar  Sir, — I  am  deeply  interested  by  your  last  letter.  For  iiideed 
I  was  thinking  of  you  as  almost  alone.  I  have  had  no  letters  of  the  kind 
from  any  one  else. 

Have  you  read  Carlyle's  Shooting  Niagara,  carefully  ?  Eveiy  sentence  of 
it  is  pregnant  and  intense.' 

For  me,  I  have  always  been  misunderstood  in  the  strangest  way.  People 
mil  have  it  that  I  want  them  to  be  moral  and  tmbusineadike,  whereas  my 
assertion  always  has  been — ^you  cannot  be  businesslike  biU  by  being  moral. 

Meet  to  injure  each  other^  and  you  will  all — ^be  injured.  Meet  to  help 
each  other,  and  you  will  all — ^be  helped. 

That  is  absolute  common-sense  in  all  human  business.  Morality  alto- 
gether apart. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

J.  Ruskin. 

1  [See  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  134.] 

'  [Ruskin  refers  to  this  piece  by  Carlyle  in  Vol.  XXII.  p.  173,  and  Vol.  XXIII. 
p.  131.] 
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There  are  three  things  necessary  to  be  done  in  commerce  to  make  it 
healthy — 

A.  To  make  things  always  of  the  best,  whether  cheap  or  dear. 

B.  To  give  and  exact  cash  payment 

C.  To  let  nobody  live  by  lending  money. 

The  manner  of  approach  to  these  three  perfections  must  be  determined 
by  each  of  us  according  to  our  means  and  position.  Is  it  impossible  to 
begin  an  association  of  merchants,  more  or  less  independent,  who  would  at 
least  observe  Bf 


[Mr.  Brooke  replied: — 

''I  think  vou  would  be  surprised  if  you  knew  how  often  I  for  one  have 
declared  myself  (to  myself)  wiUing  to  accept  your  invitation — Fars,  May  1871, 
p.  22;^  and  before  you  wrote  it  1  could  envy  a  man  I  knew  in  Wales  wnom  we 
caught  once  digging  hia  own  potatoes,  with  a  volume  of  Essays  open  near  him 
— ^a  fair  sample  of  his  life.  But  who  is  ever  to  restore  truth  and  foithfolnesB 
between  Capitalists  and  Labourers,  to  stay  the  rush  of  competition  in  Trade  and 
its  attendant  crimes,  to  bring  back  again  that  pride  of  service,  much  of  which 
/  even  have  seen  corrupted,  and  thus  perhaps  eventually  to  'make  England's 
face  something  cleaner  again,'  if  we  don't  stand  to  our  posts  .^  God  knows  1 
don't  feel  any  special  mission  for  the  task — none  less ;  but  1  think  if  I  were  to 
shirk  my  share  of  it,  I  could  never  feel  that  He  had  given  me  the  ease. 

''  A  friend  of  miue,^  wealthy  and  highly  gifted,  has  deliberately  educated  his  sons 
with  the  injunction  that  they  shall  follow  him  in  this  work.  He  gives  his  life  to 
it,  and  is  at  this  time  planning  a  new  scheme  whereby  the  interest  of  the  Work- 
people shall  be  from  tne  first  leffallv  involved  in  those  of  their  Employers  in  a 
new  'Concern'  which  he  is  establisning  for  the  purpow  qf  trying  the  experiment 
I  know  that  the  idea  of  profit-accruinff  to  himself  does  not  enter  his  cafcnlations 
further  than  is  necessary  to  establish  the  success  of  his  scheme  and  recommend  its 
adoption  to  others.  He  has  read  Munera  Puiverie,  and  I  want.  Sir,  to  modify 
your  assertion  that  'people  vriU  have  it  that  you  want  them  to  be  moral  and 
unbusinesslike' — it  may  be  true,  probably  is,  of  many,  but  other  some  think  and 
feel  difierently  about  you.  Surely  you  don't  gauge  public  0|>inion  of  your  utter- 
ances by  the  criticisms  of  the  Daily  Press,  blatant  pest  that  it  has  become ! 

"Your  second  precept  for  rendering  commerce  healthy — 'To  ffive  and  exact 
cash  payments' — is  in  my  business  practised  as  nearly  as  is  possible — ^llie  terms 
of  the  Trade  being  for  purchase  of  cotton  cash  in  ten  days  and  for  purchase  of 
produce  from  cotton  cash  in  fourteen '  days.  These  terms  are  rigid,  and  we  know 
no  'paper'  except  bank-notes. 

"But  your  first  and  third  precents — 'To  make  thins;s  always  of  the  best,  whether 
cheap  or  dear'  and  'To  let  noboay  live  by  Interest  — are  boneless  indeed.  How 
can  we  obey  the  first  when  often  the  demand  is  for  poor  quality  (though  I  hope 
that's  mending),  and  when  our  values  are  for  ever  interfered  with  by  speculation 
totally  unlawful?" 

*  The  Chairman  of  the  Associated  Employers  of  Labour. 


»  [See  now  Vol.  XXVIL  pp.  96-97.] 
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Ruskin  replied  (no  date): — ] 

Dear  Mr.  Brooke, — Please  glance  over  these  rough  pages  ^  written  for 
the  May  Forg;  and  I'm  sorry  to  send  you  such  a  scrawl,  but  can't  write 
better  now,  in  average  work.  If  you  will  further  criticise  and  question,  I 
think  we  shall  make  it  a  useful  number,  between  us.  .  .  . 

Ever  gratefully  yours, 

J.  R. 

[Mr.  Brooke  continued  the  correspondence,  and  Ruskin  replied,  send- 
ing some  more  bits  of  Fars,  Letter  44: — ] 

Corpus  Christi  Colleoe,  Oxford, 
Uth  JM. 

Dear  Mr.  Brooke, — I'm  very  sorry  you're  ill.  Here  are  two  bits  you 
ought  to  have — but  the  continuation  has  gone  on  continuing  into  too 
much  to  send.  Tell  me  first  what  you  feel  about  what  you  have — ^if  you 
can  read  it. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

J.  R. 

[In  reply  to  a  further  letter  from  Mr.  Brooke,  Ruskin  wrote: — ] 

Brantwood,  Coniston,  Lancashire, 
26th  Feb. 

Dear  Mr.  Brooke, — Thanks  for  all  your  letters.  I  fear  you  were  a 
little  hurt  by  the  manner  of  mine,  but  I  am  obliged  to  think  of  you  as 
representing  your  class — ^not  as  yourself.  I  did  not  reply  to  your  last 
because  you  said  you  were  unwell.  There  is  no  haste;  I  have  plenty  in 
hand.  When  you  are  ready  to  go  on  we  must  be  very  steady  in  keeping 
to  one  point  at  a  time.  .  .  . 

Nor  is  it  a  question  whether  tfou  are  making  a  bad  article  or  not,  but 
whether  you  are  co-operating  in  their  make.  You  don't  forge  notes;  you 
only  supply  the  forgers  with  good  paper,  which,  luckily  for  you,  they 
want  thm.    (That  is  the  gist  of  your  last  letter,  you  know.) 

But  all  tnese  personal  questions  are  irrelevant  until  the  general  points 
and  laws  are  Jixed*  When  you  are  ready  to  go  on,  we  will,  if  you  please, 
begin  with  your  admission  (is  it  not?)  that  machinery  does  not  enable  us 

*  Thus  in  your  last  note  you  say,  ''  Don't  stop  building  dwellings  for  the  poor ; 
as  long  as  the  bonk  will  give  you  interest,  thai  is  a  benefit  at  anv  rate."  Now, 
suppose  the  bank  were  a  brothel  on  a  vast  scale,  would  you  say  the  same  of  its 
profits?  That  I  ought  to  go  on  building  for  the  poor  out  of  them?  You  must 
first  determine  what  the  bank  is.     Then^  what  I  am  to  do. 

*  [The  "rouffh  pages"  were  for  the  most  part  printed  in  Farsy  Letter  44,  §§  8, 
0, 13  (Vol.  XXVIIl.  pp.  182-134, 187-188).  For  an  additional  passage,  now  printed 
from  the  MS.,  see  the  note  in  Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  132.] 
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to  produce  more  food,  but  only  to  buy  it  of  others.     Which  jou  think  we 
have,  or  may  have^  a  ^'cair'  to  do. 

This  is  quite  a  new  element  in  the  debate,  and  we  must  dear  it  up. 

Are  we  to  debate  on  the  ground  of  Christianity  ?  or  of  science  only.    I 
do  not  care  which,  but  let  me  know  which,  and  let  us  keep  to  it. 

Erer  truly  yours, 

J.  RUSKIN. 

Parcel  of  MS.  received  all  right.    This  is  a  private  letter  altogetberi 
meant  only  to  dear  the  way.^ 

*  [Here  on  Ruskin's  side  the  correspondence  ceased.    He  went  abroad  in  March 
(see  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  xxx.),] 


11 
THE    DEFINITION   OF    MONEY: 

LETTERS  TO  THE  REV.   J.   P.   FAUNTHORPE^ 
[See  Letter  44,  §  11  n.  (Vol.  XXVIH.  p.  184)] 


BrANTWOOD,  CoNUTON^   LAKOASmRS^ 

December  IQth,  1880. 

Dear  Mr.  Faunthorpe^ — You  call  me  '^ Master"  in  private.  I  know 
you  dare  not  confess  me  for  one  in  public ;  but  do  you  know  accurately  and 
thoroughly  tvhif  you  dare  not? 

In  your  article '  on  Money  you  quote  an  entirely  common  and  valueless 
bit  of  mt,  but  you  repeat  deliberately  the  lie  which  I  have  been  twenty 
years  fighting  against,  with  my  entire  heart  and  souL  You  have  much 
more  than  the  power  of  mind  necessary  to  understand  the  nature  of  that 
Lie.  What  is  it  that  makes  you  shrink  from  using  the  mind  God  gave  you, 
in  this  one  direction?  The  Lie  is,  apparently,  a  very  innocuous  one — 
''  Money  is  a  Medium  of  Exchange." 

You  might  find  it  out  to  be  a  lie  merely  by  defining  its  words.  Ask 
just  what  is  a  Medium?  Having  defined  that,  ask  farther,  when  you  give 
a  penny  for  a  loaf,  where  is  the  Medium?  You  have  a  penny;  somebody 
else  has  a  loaf;  you  exchange  the  penny  for  the  loaf.  But  where's  the 
Medium?  But  you  might  find  it  out  to  be  a  lie  by  substituting  the  false 
definition  in  the  most  important  passage  in  which  the  word  Money  is  used 
in  all  human  literature. 

"The  love  of  Money  is  the  root  of  all  Evil."«  Try  it  with:  "The  love 
of  a  Medium  of  Exchange  is  the  root  of  all  evil."  Will  it  still  be  true  ? 
Is  it  still  "Word  of  God,"  in  evangelical  sense?     Is  it  still  word  of  a  wise 

^  [The  letters  in  this  section  of  the  Appendix  are  here  reprinted  from  Lettere 
frem  John  Buekin  to  Rev.  J,  P.  Faunthorpe,  M.A.,  edited  by  Thomas  J.  Wise, 
privatdv  issued  1895,  voL  i.  pp.  21-41.1 

'  [The  reference  is  to  "  Lesson  XLI V. :  Money "  in  Household  Science :  Readinge 
in  Necessary  Knowledge  for  Girls  and  Young  Women,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  P. 
Faunthorpe,  Principal  of  Whitelands  College,  1881.  The  Lesson  begins  (p.  891) 
with  the  statement  '^Monev  is  the  medium  of  exchange."  The  "entirely  common 
and  valueless  bit"  of  Raskin  (quoted  on  p.  397)  is  from  Time  and  Tide,  §  18 
(VoL  XVn.  p.  334):  '^whether  a  shilling  a  day  be  good  pay  or  not,  depends 
wholly  on  what  a  'shilling's  worth'  is,"  etc.] 

»  [1  Tunothy  vi.  10.] 
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man,  in  human  and  common  sense?  Now  you  have  assuredly  common 
sense  enough,  and  divine  spirit  enough,  to  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween this  Lie-definition  and  the  true  one.  "  Money  is  an  order  for  goods/' 
And  you  can  see  that  though  the  Bible  sentence  will  not  read  so  musically, 
it  wiU  read  as  truly,  and  with  much  mort  meaning,  when  you  substitute 
this  definition :  **  The  love  of  Orders  for  Goods  is  the  root  of  all  Evil." 
That  is  to  say,  the  love  of  Power,  to  begin  with,  and  of  Consumption,  to 
end  with.  The  endeavour  to  get  the  grcup  of  Goods,  instead  of  to  produce 
them,  and  to  get  the  privilege  of  devouring  them,  instead  of  the  faculty 
of  creating  them. 

You  can  see,  also,  that  when  you  define  the  terms  farther  this  true 
definition  becomes  a  hundred-fold  more  precious.  For  you  have  to  define 
the  word  "Goods,"  and  to  distinguish  "Goods"  from  "Evils,"  which  to 
do  is  of  all  the  work  proposed  in  any  Training  College  the  precisely  Primary. 
I  am  going  to  print  this  letter  in  next  Fors;  and  probably  also  for  separate 
circulation.^  But  will  you  first  give  me  an  answer  to  be  printed  with  it? 
And  be  assured  that  I  should  not  have  written  it  unless,  first,  I  had  trusted 
much  in  your  friendship,  your  courage,  and  your  sincerity;  and,  secondly, 
so  much  admired  both  the  substance  and  arrangement  of  this  volume  of 
yours  on  Household  Science,  as  to  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  it  may 
become  oracular  in  every  English  and  un-English  Household,  alike  to  those 
that  are  far  off,  and  to  them  that  are  nigh.' 

Ever  yours  respectfully  and  affectionately, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Faunthorpe,  M.A. 

Postscript, — Note  to  be  put  to  the  question,  "Where  is  the  Medium," 
when  the  letter  is  published. 

You  would  probably  at  first  answer,  "  It  is  not  a  penny,  but  my  know- 
ledge, that  I  really  exchange  with  the  baker  for  bread,  and  the  penny  is 
the  '  Medium  '  of  that  exchange  ! " 

But,  if  the  Baker  wanted  your  knowledge,  you  would  not  need  the 
penny,  nor  he  take  it.  He  would  give  you  the  loaf  for  the  Latin  lesson  at 
once.  That  exchange  needs  no  "Medium,"  and  can  have  none.  The 
exchange  of  English  coals  for  American  meat  indeed  needs  the  "  Medium " 
of  a  ship,  but  not  of  money.  If  there  were  none  in  the  world  the  exchange 
would  still  take  place,  as  it  does  now,  and  a  tally  of  notches  on  the  masts 
would  express  every  condition  of  debt  and  credit.  And  you  will  find,  in 
every  other  conceivable  instance,  that  money  is  not  a  "  Medium  of  Ex- 
change," but  an  "Order  for  Goods";  and  that,  therefore,  its  reality  as 
Money  depends  on  there  being  Goods  to  Order, — which  your  vulgar  econo- 
mist, and  your  England  taught  by  him,  never  considers  it  his  or  her 
business  to  ascertain!  And  the  essential  difference  between  having  a 
thousand  pounds  in  your  pocket-book,  or  only  a  penny  in  your  purse,  is 
not  that  you  can  become  a  Mediator  of  your  Exclumges,  but  that  you  can 
become  a  consumer  of  more  goods. 

^  rrhis  intention,  however,  was  not  carried  out.] 
>  [Ephesians  ii.  17.] 
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Bbamtwoob^  CojnaroN,  Lanoashirb 
(DeernnbeTf  1880). 

Dkar  Mr.  FaunthorpBi — You  would  see  that  my  letter  was  written 
hastily,  in  the  first  passion  of  sorrow  at  finding  you  still  in  that  net  of 
the  Fowler,  and  amid  noisome  pestilence.^  My  secretary  sent  it  off  before 
I  had  revised  either  it  or  your  article,  and  I  must  throw  it  into  com- 
pleter form.  But  the  first  appeal  of  it,  the  main  thing,  is  the  question. 
Why  you  do  not  examine  into  the  truth  of  this  mighty  thing,  this  accurate 
Enemy  of  God  ? 

Your  whole  article  is  a  series  of  confusions  between  Coin,  Money,  and 
Goods,  not  worth  separate  notice,  but  leading  to  such  terrific  generaliza- 
tions, as  "if  everybody  agreed  to  take  tin,  tin  would  do  as  well,"  etc., 
etc.,  and  "the  use  of  money  is  to  bu^  what  we  want,"  as  if  it  could  not 
be  used  to  produce  it  also ;  as  if  it  could  not  be  ahused,  in  that  fatallest 
of  all  ways,  for  reproducing  itself!  Not  but  that,  for  your  simple  readers^ 
the  immediate  purchase  is  of  course  the  thing  to  be  lectured  on  first,  but 
how  of  saving?  how  of  living?  The  postscript,  scribbled  yesterday,  then 
copied  that  you  might  see  it  clearer,  I  send  tchday,  copy  and  manuscript 
draft,  in  case  you  like  to  keep  the  letter  by  itself!  There  are  all  sorts 
of  verbal  niceties  requiring  to  be  dealt  with  in  your  definitions.  "  Means," 
in  English,  has  entirely  ceased,  like  "moyen,"  to  translate  "medium." 
That  word  is  properly  used  in  science  (and  in  Spiritualism?),  but  in  your 
article  it  stands  for  "instrument,"  method  of,  way  of,  a  totally  different 
thing.  Again,  "  Money  is  the  measure  of  value " ;  consider  what  equivoca- 
tion is  in  that  sentence.  It  is  the  denominaiion  of  value,  but  not  the 
means,  msirumenium  of  measurement.  A  pint  pot  does  measure  bulk  of 
liquids,  a  foot  rule  bulk  of  solids,  and  a  pound  weight  the  weight  of 
both.  But  the  thing  that  you  say  Money  is  the  measure  of.  Value  f 
What  is  that  itself?  You  mean  that  Money  measures  Money  price — i.e.,  is 
the  denominator  of  it.     But,  what  is  it  that  money  price  measures  ? 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 
BbANTWOOD,  CoNISTON,   liAKOASHmB, 

December  23fti,  1880. 

Dear  Mr.  Faunthorpb, — I  am  deeply  grateful  for  your  kind  letter.  It, 
with  others  equaUy  kind,  but  not  a  thousandth  part  as  important,  must 
be  only  thanked  to-day,  for  Christmas  brings  more  duties  than  I  am  able 
for,  and  I  have  only  read  yet  the  beginning  and  end  of  yours. 

But  at  once  let  me  pray  you  to  reconsider  your  first  sentence,  "The 
essence  of  a  lie  is  its  intention."  The  essence  of  being  a  liar  is  intention ; 
the  essence  of  a  lAe  is — its  own  falsehood.  If  you  affectionately  tell  a 
child  that  hemlock  is  good  for  him,  the  memory  of  your  intentions  may 
make  vour  regret  light,  but  not  the  earth  on  his  coffin.  I  criticise  your 
book  for  your  readers,  not  for  you.  And  I  used  the  ugly  word  "lie"  as 
the   equivalent  of  a   Falsehood — first,   because  it  is   shorter  and  plainer; 

>  [Psahns  xci  3.] 
XXIX.  2   M 
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secondly^  because  (not  by  you,  but  by  those  whose  teaching  you  have 
followed)  the  Falsehood  is  intended,  deliberate,  continual,  and  in  its  work 
Deadly,  more  than  the  black  plague. 

I  can  say  no  more  to-day,  but  am  ever. 

Faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

Brantwood,  Cokistok,  Lanoashibb, 
December  24ih,  1880. 

Dear  Mr.  Faunthorpb, — I  wish  you  a  Happy  Christmas.  But  so  I  do 
to  the  robins,  and  the  wrens.  You  cannot  but  have  a  Thoughtful  Christmas, 
if  a  happy  one,  being  a  Messenger  of  Christ  And  are  you  not  also  by  vow 
a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God  ?  And  are  you  not  trusted  with  the  training 
of  the  trainers  of  Christ's  little  ones  in  the  way  they  should  go — ^govem-esses, 
to  whom,  more  than  to  their  mothers,  England  now  trusts  her  girl-souls? 
the  mothers,  being  mostly  incompetent,  and  having  wings  only  like  butter- 
flies, not  hens. 

Governesses,  or  Schoolmistresses,  or  teachers  in  schools  of  this  or  that 
useful  thing,  whatever  they  are  to  be,  in  whatever  rank,  over  whatever  rank, 
what  a  mighty  power  this  is  given  to  you !  I  do  not  know,  clearly,  how  wide 
it  is,  or  how  deep.  For  the  lowlier  it  is,  the  deeper  it  is,  and  the  more  neces- 
sary it  should  be  true  and  pure  in  its  teaching.  The  Mistress  may  learn  at 
any  time  of  her  life,  but  the  Servant  must  at  the  village  school,  if  ever. 

To  ifou,  therefore,  if  to  any  ordained  man  in  all  this  England,  comes 
straight  and  close  home  St.  Paul's  charge :  ^  "  Thou,  O  Man  of  God,  flee 
these  things,  and  follow  after  righteousness.  I  give  thee  charge  in  the 
sight  of  God,  who  quickeneth  all  things,  and  before  Christ,  who  before  Pilate 
bore  the  good  confession,  thou  who  before  many  witnesses  hast  confessed 
the  good  confession,  that  thou  keep  the  commandment  spotless,  unrebokable, 
until  the  Epiphany  of  our  Lord."  Flee  these  things !  What  things  ?  Keep 
the  Commandment!  What  Commandment?  Will  you  look,  and  tell  me. 
What  things  ?  What  Commandment  ?  and  if  you  are  minded  to  obey  i^ 
or  to  dispute  it? 

Ever  your  loving  friend, 

John  Ruskin. 

P.& — Perhaps  this  letter  may  begin  a  quieter  and  more  accurately 
arranged  examination  of  the  matter  at  issue  between  us,  than  my  first 
hastily  written  appeal  to  you.  And,  for  the  first  step  in  the  scientific  part 
of  it,  will  you  tell  me  why,  if  money  be  a  Medium  of  Exchange,  and  no 
more  than  that,  we  may  not  all  of  us  have  all  we  want  of  it,  and  equal  use 
of  it.  Why  should  not  the  government  issue  any  quantity ;  and  why  should 
a  miser  be  looked  on  as  unkind,  if  the  thing  he  pleases  himself  in  hoarding 
can  be  supplied  for  the  asking  to  everybody  else?  Why  should  any  soul 
of  us  be  poor,  if  the  issuing  of  bank-notes  by  the  ton  would  make  us  rich  ? 
Can  a  Medium  of  Exchange  in  your  pocket  be  rendered  useless  by  putting 
more  of  it  in  mine  ? 

^  [1  Timothy  vi.  11-14.  Ruskin's  translation  differs  somewhat  from  the  Author- 
ised Version.] 
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Brantwood,  Conibton,  Lancashirb, 
December  QUt,  1880. 

Dear  Mr.  Faunthorpb, — The  Camellias  are  here,  and  I  thank  Mrs. 
Faunthorpe  for  sending  them. 

But  I  have  written  to  jou  in  weariness  and  painfulness^  and  I  must  have 
answer  to  the  three  quite  definite  questions  in  my  last  letter  before  I  speak 
of  any  of  the  matters  entered  upon  in  your  non-answer  of  two  days  ago. 
You  cannot  possibly  begin  the  year  with  any  work  more  pertinent,  or  more 
imperative.  Very  earnestly  I  wish  yon  health,  and  power,  and  peace  in 
its  days.     And  am. 

Your  faithful  friend, 

John  Ruskin. 

The  Rev.  J,  P.  Faunthorpe,  M.A. 


Brantwood,  Coniston,  Lanoabhirb, 
January  2nd,  1881. 

Dear  Mr.  Faunthorpe, — I  am  most  truly  grateful  for  your  loving  and 
kind  letter.  A  good  deal  of  what  is  worst  in  the  bottom  of  me,  and  siuldest 
in  the  midst,  had  been  stirred  up  by  the  implication  in  your  former  letter  that 
I  was  likely  to  engage  you  in  oppositions  of  science,  falsely  so  called ;  ^  and  by 
the  reading  of  the  Whitelands  Annual^  which  I  will  not  speak  of  to-day,  but 
only  ask  you  to  add  to  your  present  compliance  with  me  the  careful  read- 
ing of  paragraphs  120  to  137  in  the  old  copy  of  the  Queen  of  the  Air,^  which 
perhaps  you  may  like  to  keep,  only  you  must  make  some  of  the  girls  copy 
the  corrections  on  a  copy  ^  I  will  send  for  that  operation ;  and  please  let 
theih  also  copy  the  enclosed  note^  into  it,  and  into  their  own,  which  I  will 
send  also  if  they  haven't  one. 

I  have  sent  a  book  ^  to  Whitelands,  which,  if  they  could  study  every  word 
of  (I  doubt  not  their  willingness)  would  be  an  education  better  than  any 
living  queen's. 

Ever  yours  affectionately, 

J.  Ruskin. 

1  [1  Timothy  vi.  20.1 

>  [FoT  i§  120-127  (m  part),  see  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  400-406.  The  rest  of  {  127, 
§§  128-132  (in  part),  and  {  134  (in  part)  in  the  original  edition  were  reprinted  from 
the  Notee  on  the  Oenerai  Principlee  qf  Emphmnent:  see  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  641-M6. 
For  the  rest  of  S  132,  §  133,  and  the  rest  of  §  134,  see  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  406-408. 
S§  135-137  in  the  original  edition  were  reprinted  from  Ceetm  qf  Aglaia:  see  VoL 
XIX.  pp.  72-76.]  ? 

*  [Tnese  corrections  were  made  by  Ruskin  on  a  copy  of  the  first  (1869)  edition 
of  the  Queen  qf  the  Air,  They  were,  however,  but  trivial,  and  were  made  use  of 
by  Mr.  Faunthorpe  when  preparing  the  fourth  (1883)  edition  of  the  work,  which 
he  edited  for  Ruskin.    See  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  Ixxi.,  285.1 

«  [The  ''Note"  referred  to  follows  this  letter,  below,  p.  55a] 

■  [The  edition  of  1710  (with  gloesarv)  of  VirgiPe  JSneid^  translated  into  SeotUeh 
Veree  by  Trqfeeeor  Oawin  Dougku,  Biehop  qf  Dunkeld.  See  references  to  it  in 
Letters  61  (Vol.  XXVm.  p.  500),  and  02  (above,  p.  455).] 
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secondly,  because  (not  by  you,  but  by  those  whose  teaching  you  have 
followed)  the  Falsehood  is  intended^  deliberate,  continual,  and  in  its  work 
Deadly,  more  than  the  black  plague. 

I  can  say  no  more  to-day,  but  am  ever. 

Faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 
BrANTWOOB,  CoKZBTOK,   LANOASmiB^ 

December  24ih,  1880. 

Dear  Mr.  Faunthorpb, — I  wish  you  a  Happy  Christmas.  But  so  I  do 
to  the  robins,  and  the  wrens.  You  cannot  but  have  a  Thoughtful  Christmas, 
if  a  happy  one,  being  a  Messenger  of  Christ  And  are  you  not  also  by  vow 
a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God  f  And  are  you  not  trusted  with  the  training 
of  the  trainers  of  Christ's  little  ones  in  the  way  they  should  go — ^govem-esses, 
to  whom,  more  than  to  their  mothers,  England  now  trusts  her  girl-souls? 
the  mothers,  being  mostly  incompetent,  and  having  wings  only  like  butter- 
flies, not  hens. 

Governesses,  or  Schoolmistresses,  or  teachers  in  schools  of  this  or  that 
useful  thing,  whatever  they  are  to  be,  in  whatever  rank,  over  whatever  rank, 
what  a  mighty  power  this  is  given  to  you !  I  do  not  know,  clearly,  how  wide 
it  is,  or  how  deep.  For  the  lowlier  it  is,  the  deeper  it  is,  and  the  more  neces- 
sary it  should  be  true  and  pure  in  its  teaching.  The  Mistress  may  learn  at 
any  time  of  her  life,  but  the  Servant  must  at  the  village  school,  if  ever. 

To  ffoUf  therefore,  if  to  any  ordained  man  in  all  this  England,  oomes 
straight  and  close  home  St.  Paul's  chai^ :  ^  "  Thou,  O  Man  of  God,  flee 
these  things,  and  follow  after  righteousness.  I  give  thee  charge  in  the 
sight  of  God,  who  quickeneth  all  things,  and  before  Christ,  who  before  Pilate 
bore  the  good  confession,  thou  who  before  many  witnesses  hast  confessed 
the  good  confession,  that  thou  keep  the  commandment  spotless,  unrebukable, 
until  the  Epiphany  of  our  Lord."  Flee  these  things  !  What  things  ?  Keep 
the  Commandment !  What  Commandment  ?  Will  you  look,  and  tell  me. 
What  things  ?  What  Commandment  ?  and  if  you  are  minded  to  obey  i1^ 
or  to  dispute  it? 

Ever  your  loving  friend, 

John  Ruskin. 

P.S, — Perhaps  this  letter  may  begin  a  quieter  and  more  accurately 
arranged  examination  of  the  matter  at  issue  between  us,  than  my  first 
hastily  written  appeal  to  you.  And,  for  the  first  step  in  the  scientific  part 
of  it,  will  you  tell  me  why,  if  money  be  a  Medium  of  Exchange,  and  no 
more  than  that,  we  may  not  all  of  us  have  all  we  want  of  it,  and  equal  use 
of  it.  Why  should  not  the  government  issue  any  quantity ;  and  why  should 
a  miser  be  looked  on  as  unkind,  if  the  thing  he  pleases  himself  in  hoarding 
can  be  supplied  for  the  asking  to  everyb^y  else?  Why  should  any  soid 
of  us  be  poor,  if  the  issuing  of  bank-notes  by  the  ton  would  make  us  rich  ? 
Can  a  Medium  of  Exchange  in  your  pocket  be  rendered  useless  by  putting 
more  of  it  in  mine  ? 

^  [1  Timothy  vt  11-14.  Ruskin's  translation  differs  somewhat  from  the  Author- 
ised VersioD.] 
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BrANTWOOD^  CONISTONy  Lancashirb, 
December  QUt,  1880. 

Dear  Mr.  Faunthorpb^ — The  Camellias  are  here,  and  I  thank  Mrs. 
Faunthorpe  for  sending  them. 

But  I  have  written  to  you  in  weariness  and  painfalness,  and  I  must  hare 
answer  to  the  three  quite  definite  questions  in  my  last  letter  before  I  speak 
of  any  of  the  matters  entered  upon  in  your  non-answer  of  two  days  ago. 
You  cannot  possibly  begin  the  year  with  any  work  more  pertinent,  or  more 
imperative.  Very  earnestly  I  wish  you  health,  and  power,  and  peace  in 
its  days.     And  am. 

Your  faithful  friend, 

John  Ruskin. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Faunthorpe,  M.A. 


Brantwood,  Coniston,  Lanoabhire, 
January  2nd,  1881. 

Dear  Mr.  Faunthorpe, — I  am  most  truly  grateful  for  your  loving  and 
kind  letter.  A  good  deal  of  what  is  worst  in  the  bottom  of  me,  and  saddest 
in  the  midst,  had  been  stirred  up  by  the  implication  in  your  former  letter  that 
I  was  likely  to  engage  you  in  oppositions  of  science,  fidsely  so  called ;  ^  and  by 
the  reading  of  the  fVkUelands  Annual,  which  I  will  not  speak  of  to^ay,  but 
only  ask  you  to  add  to  your  present  compliance  with  me  the  careful  read- 
ing of  paragraphs  120  to  137  in  the  old  copy  of  the  Queen  of  the  Air,^  which 
perhaps  you  may  like  to  keep,  only  you  must  make  some  of  the  girls  copy 
the  corrections  on  a  copy^  I  will  send  for  that  operation;  and  please  let 
theih  also  copy  the  enclosed  note^  into  it,  and  into  their  own,  which  I  will 
send  also  if  they  haven't  one. 

I  have  sent  a  book  ^  to  Whitelands,  which,  if  they  could  study  every  word 
of  (I  doubt  not  their  willingness)  would  be  an  education  better  than  any 
living  queen's. 

Ever  yours  affectionately, 

J.  Ruskin. 

>  [1  Timothy  vi.  20.1 

>  P^or  i§  120-127  (m  part),  see  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  400-406.  The  rest  of  {  127, 
§f  128-132  (in  part),  and  §  134  (in  part)  in  the  original  edition  were  reprinted  from 
the  NoUs  on  the  General  Prineiplee  qf  Emphument:  see  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  641-646. 
For  the  rest  of  §  132,  {  133,  and  the  rest  of  §  134,  see  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  406-406. 
§S  136-137  in  the  original  edition  were  reprinted  from  Ceehu  qf  Aglaia:  see  VoL 


XIX.  w>.  72-76.] 

Jieae  corrections  were  made  by  Ruskin  on  a  copy  of  the  first  (1860)  edition 
-   ■       '      —  •  *       tnv]  •         * 


["e 

of  the  (h^een  qf  the  Air,    They  were,  however,  but  trivial,  and  were  made  use  of 

by  Mr.  Faunthorpe  when  preparing  the  fourth  (1883)  edition  of  the  work,  which 

he  edited  for  Ruskin.    See  VoL  XIX.  pp.  Ixxi.,  286.1 

«  niie  ''Note"  referred  to  follows  this  letter,  below,  p.  66a] 

■  [The  edition  of  1710  (with  glossarv)  of  VirgiPe  JSneid^  translated  into  SeotUeh 

Veree  by  Trqfeeeor  Oawin  DougUu,  Bishop   qf  DunkekL      See  references  to  it  in 

Letters  61  (VoL  XXVm.  p.  600),  and  02  (above,  p.  466).] 
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secondly,  because  (not  by  you,  but  by  those  whose  teaching  you  have 
followed)  the  Falsehood  is  intended^  deliberate,  continual,  and  in  its  work 
Deadly,  more  than  the  black  plague. 

I  can  say  no  more  to-day,  but  am  ever. 

Faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

Brantwood,  CoiriBTOir,  Lanoabbhub, 
Deoember  2Mh,  1880. 

Dear  Mr.  Faunthorpb, — I  wish  you  a  Happy  Christmas.  But  so  I  do 
to  the  robins,  and  the  wrens.  You  cannot  but  have  a  Thoughtful  Christmas, 
if  a  happy  one,  being  a  Messenger  of  Christ  And  are  you  not  also  by  vow 
a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God  ?  And  are  you  not  trusted  with  the  training 
of  the  trainers  of  Christ's  little  ones  in  the  way  they  should  go — ^govem-esses, 
to  whom,  more  than  to  their  mothers,  England  now  trusts  her  girl-souls? 
the  mothers,  being  mostly  incompetent,  and  having  wings  only  like  butter- 
flies, not  hens. 

Governesses,  or  Schoolmistresses,  or  teachers  in  schools  of  this  or  that 
useful  thinff,  whatever  they  are  to  be,  in  whatever  rank,  over  whatever  rank, 
what  a  mighty  power  this  is  given  to  you !  I  do  not  know,  clearly,  how  wide 
it  is,  or  how  deep.  For  the  lowlier  it  is,  the  deeper  it  is,  and  the  more  neces- 
sary it  should  be  true  and  pure  in  its  teaching.  The  Mistress  may  learn  at 
any  time  of  her  life,  but  the  Servant  must  at  the  village  school,  if  ever. 

To  yoUf  therefore,  if  to  any  ordained  man  in  all  this  England,  comes 
straight  and  dose  home  St.  Paul's  charge :  ^  ''  Thou,  O  Man  of  God,  flee 
these  things,  and  follow  after  righteousness.  I  give  thee  charge  in  the 
sight  of  God,  who  quickeneth  all  things,  and  before  Christ,  who  before  Pilate 
bore  the  good  confession,  thou  who  before  many  witnesses  hast  confessed 
the  good  confession,  that  thou  keep  the  commandment  spotless,  unrebukable, 
until  the  Epiphany  of  our  Lord."  Flee  these  things !  What  tilings  ?  Keep 
the  Commandment !  What  Commandment }  Will  you  look,  and  tell  me. 
What  things  ?  What  Commandment  ?  and  if  you  are  minded  to  obey  it, 
or  to  dispute  it? 

Ever  your  loving  friend, 

John  Buskin. 

P.S. — Perhaps  this  letter  may  begin  a  quieter  and  more  accurately 
arranged  examination  of  the  matter  at  issue  between  us,  than  my  first 
hastily  written  appeal  to  you.  And,  for  the  first  step  in  the  scientific  part 
of  it,  will  you  tell  me  why,  if  money  be  a  Medium  of  Exchange,  and  no 
more  than  that,  we  may  not  all  of  us  have  all  we  want  of  it,  and  equal  use 
of  it.  Why  should  not  the  government  issue  any  quantity ;  and  why  should 
a  miser  be  looked  on  as  unkind,  if  the  thing  he  pleases  himself  in  hoarding 
can  be  supplied  for  the  asking  to  everybody  else?  Why  should  any  soul 
of  us  be  poor,  if  the  issuing  of  bank-notes  by  the  ton  would  make  us  rich  ? 
Can  a  Medium  of  Exchange  in  your  pocket  be  rendered  useless  by  putting 
more  of  it  in  mine  ? 

^  [1  Timothy  vi,  11-14.  Raskin's  translation  diflers  somewhat  from  the  Author- 
ised Version.] 
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Brantwood^  Coniston,  Lancasbibb, 
December  3Ut,  1880. 

Dear  Mr.  Faunthorpb, — ^The  Camellias  are  here,  and  I  thank  Mrs. 
Faunthorpe  for  sending  them. 

But  I  have  written  to  you  in  weariness  and  painfulness,  and  I  must  have 
answer  to  the  three  quite  definite  questions  in  m  j  last  letter  before  I  speak 
of  any  of  the  matters  entered  upon  in  your  non-answer  of  two  days  ago. 
You  cannot  possibly  begin  the  year  with  any  work  more  pertinent,  or  more 
imperative.  Very  earnestly  I  wish  you  h^th,  and  power,  and  peace  in 
its  days.    And  am. 

Your  faithful  friend, 

John  Ruskin. 

Thb  Rev.  J.  P.  Faunthorpe,  M.A. 


Brantwood,  Coniston,  Lanoashibb, 
January  2nd,  1881. 

Dear  Mr.  Faunthorpe, — I  am  most  truly  grateful  for  your  loving  and 
kind  letter.  A  good  deal  of  what  is  worst  in  the  bottom  of  me,  and  saddest 
in  the  midst,  had  been  stirred  up  by  the  implication  in  your  former  letter  that 
I  was  likely  to  engage  you  in  oppositions  of  science,  fiilsely  so  called ;  ^  and  by 
the  reading  of  the  Whitelands  Annual,  whiqh  I  will  not  speak  of  to-day,  but 
only  ask  you  to  add  to  your  present  compliance  with  me  the  careful  read- 
ing of  paragraphs  120  to  137  in  the  old  copy  of  the  Q^een  of  the  Air,^  which 
perhaps  you  may  like  to  keep,  only  you  must  make  some  of  the  girk  copy 
the  corrections  on  a  copy'  I  will  send  for  that  operation;  and  please  let 
theA  also  copy  the  enclosed  note  ^  into  it,  and  into  their  own,  which  I  will 
send  also  if  they  haven't  one. 

I  have  sent  a  book  ^  to  Whitelands,  which,  if  they  could  study  every  word 
of  (I  doubt  not  their  willingness)  would  be  an  education  better  than  any 
living  queen's. 

Ever  yours  affectionately, 

J,  Ruskin. 

>  ri  Timothy  vi.  20.1 

>  \YoT  K  120-127  (m  part),  see  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  400-406.  The  rest  of  §  127, 
§§  1^-132  (in  part),  and  §  134  (in  part)  in  the  on^al  edition  were  reprinted  from 
the  Notee  on  the  General  Prtneipke  pf  Employment:  see  Vol.  XVIL  pp.  541-646. 
For  the  rest  of  !  132,  §  133,  and  the  rest  of  §  134,  see  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  406-406. 
§§  135-137  in  the  original  edition  were  reprinted  from  Oeetue  qf  Aglaia:  see  VoL 
XIX.  pp.  72-76.]  ? 

*  [Tnese  correetions  were  made  by  Raskin  on  a  copy  of  the  first  (1869)  edition 
of  the  Queen  qf  the  Air.  They  were,  however,  but  trivial,  and  were  made  use  of 
by  Mr.  Faunthorpe  when  preparing  the  fburtn  (1883)  edition  of  the  work,  which 
he  edited  for  Ruskin.    See  VoL  XIX.  pp.  kcxi.,  285.1 

«  mie  ''Note"  referred  to  follows  this  letter,  below,  p.  55a] 

*  [The  edition  of  1710  (with  glossarv)  of  VirgiPe  JSneid^  tranelated  into  SeotHeh 
Veree  by  l^eesor  Oawin  Douglae,  Bishop  qf  DunkekL  See  references  to  it  in 
Letters  61  (VoL  XXVm.  p.  500),  and  92  (above,  p.  455).] 
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secondly,  because  (not  by  you,  but  by  those  whose  teaching  you  have 
followed)  the  Falsehood  is  intended,  deliberate,  continual,  and  in  its  work 
Deadly,  more  than  the  black  plague. 

I  can  say  no  more  to-day,  but  am  ever. 

Faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 
BrANTWOOD,  CoNUTOir,   LANOiSBIBB, 

Deoember  2Mh,  1880. 

Dear  Mr.  Faunthorpb, — I  wish  you  a  Happy  Christmas.  But  so  I  do 
to  the  robins,  and  the  wrens.  Ybii  cannot  but  have  a  Thoughtful  Christmas, 
if  a  happy  one,  being  a  Messenger  of  Christ  And  are  you  not  also  by  tow 
a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God  ?  And  are  you  not  trusted  with  the  training 
of  the  trainers  of  Christ's  little  ones  in  the  way  they  should  go — ^govem-esses, 
to  whom,  more  than  to  their  mothers,  England  now  trusts  her  girl-souls? 
the  mothers,  being  mostly  incompetent,  and  having  wings  only  like  butter- 
flies, not  hens. 

Govemesses,  or  Schoolmistresses,  or  teachers  in  schools  of  this  or  that 
useful  thinff,  whatever  they  are  to  be,  in  whatever  rank,  over  whatever  rank, 
what  a  mighty  power  this  is  given  to  you !  I  do  not  know,  clearly,  how  wide 
it  is,  or  how  deep.  For  the  lowlier  it  is,  the  deeper  it  is,  and  the  more  neces- 
sary it  should  be  true  and  pure  in  its  teaching.  The  Mistress  may  learn  at 
any  time  of  her  life,  but  the  Servant  must  at  the  village  school,  if  ever. 

To  youj  therefore,  if  to  any  ordained  man  in  all  this  England,  comes 
straight  and  close  home  St.  Paul's  charge  :i  *'Thou,  O  Man  of  God,  flee 
these  things,  and  follow  after  righteousness.  I  give  thee  charge  in  the 
sight  of  Goid,  who  quickeneth  all  things,  and  before  Christ,  who  before  Pilate 
bore  the  good  confession,  then  who  before  many  witnesses  hast  confessed 
the  good  confession,  that  thou  keep  the  commandment  spotless,  unrebukuble, 
until  the  Epiphany  of  our  Lord."  Flee  ihete  things !  what  things  ?  Keep 
the  Commandment !  What  Commandment  ?  Will  you  look,  and  tell  me. 
What  things  ?  What  Commandment  ?  and  if  you  are  minded  to  obey  i^ 
or  to  dispute  it? 

Ever  your  loving  friend, 

John  Russnt. 

P.5. — Perhaps  this  letter  may  begin  a  quieter  and  more  accurately 
arranged  examination  of  the  matter  at  issue  between  us,  than  my  first 
hastily  written  appeal  to  you.  And,  for  the  first  step  in  the  scientific  part 
of  it,  will  you  tell  me  why,  if  money  be  a  Medium  of  Exchange,  and  no 
more  than  that,  we  may  not  all  of  us  have  all  we  want  of  it,  and  equal  use 
of  it.  Why  should  not  the  government  issue  any  quantity ;  and  why  should 
a  miser  be  looked  on  as  unkind,  if  the  thing  he  pleases  himself  in  hoarding 
can  be  supplied  for  the  asking  to  everybody  else?  Why  should  any  soul 
of  us  be  poor,  if  the  issuing  of  bank-notes  by  the  ton  would  make  us  rich  ? 
Can  a  Medium  of  Exchange  in  your  pocket  be  rendered  useless  by  putting 
more  of  it  in  mine  ? 

^  [1  Timothy  vi,  11-14.  Raskin's  translation  differs  somewhat  from  the  Author- 
ised Version.] 
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Brantwood^  Coniston,  Lancasbibs, 
December  QUt,  1880. 

Dear  Mr.  Faunthorpb, — The  CameUias  are  here,  and  I  thank  Mrs. 
Faunthorpe  for  sending  them. 

But  I  have  written  to  you  in  weariness  and  painfulness,  and  I  must  have 
answer  to  the  three  quite  definite  questions  in  my  last  letter  before  I  speak 
of  any  of  the  matters  entered  upon  in  your  non-answer  of  two  days  ago. 
You  cannot  possibly  begin  the  year  with  any  work  more  pertinent,  or  more 
imperative.  Very  earnestly  I  wish  you  health,  and  power,  and  peace  in 
its  days.     And  am. 

Your  faithful  friend, 

John  Ruskin. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Faunthorpe,  M.A. 


Brantwood,  Coniston,  Lanoashibb, 
January  2nd,  1881. 

Dear  Mr.  Faunthorpe, — I  am  most  truly  grateful  for  your  loving  and 
kind  letter.  A  good  deal  of  what  is  worst  in  the  bottom  of  me,  and  saddest 
in  the  midst,  had  been  stirred  up  by  the  implication  in  your  former  letter  that 
I  was  likely  to  engage  you  in  oppositions  of  science,  fiilsely  so  called ;  ^  and  by 
the  reading  of  the  fVkUelands  Annual,  whiqh  I  will  not  speak  of  to-day,  but 
only  ask  you  to  add  to  your  present  compliance  with  me  the  careful  read- 
ing of  paragraphs  120  to  137  in  the  old  copy  of  the  QMeen  of  the  Air,^  which 
perhaps  you  may  like  to  keep,  only  you  must  make  some  of  the  girk  copy 
the  corrections  on  a  copy  ^  I  will  send  for  that  operation ;  and  please  let 
theA  also  copy  the  enclosed  note^  into  it,  and  into  their  own,  which  I  will 
send  also  if  they  haven't  one. 

I  have  sent  a  book  ^  to  Whitelands,  which,  if  they  could  study  every  word 
of  (I  doubt  not  their  willingness)  would  be  an  education  better  than  any 
living  queen's. 

Ever  yours  affectionately, 

J.  Ruskin, 

»  [1  Timothy  vi.  20.1 

s  [For  §§  120-127  (in  part),  see  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  400-406.  The  rest  of  §  127, 
§§  128-132  (in  part),  and  §  134  (in  part)  in  the  original  edition  were  reprinted  from 
the  NoUe  on  the  General  Prineiplee  of  Employment:  see  Vol.  XVIL  pp.  541-646. 
For  the  rest  of  §  132,  f  133,  and  the  rest  of  §  134,  see  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  406-406. 
§§  135-137  in  the  original  edition  were  reprinted  from  OeHue  qf  Agkna:  see  Vol. 
XIX.  pp.  72-76.]  ? 

*  [These  corrections  were  made  by  Raskin  on  a  copy  of  the  first  (1869)  edition 
of  the  Queen  qf  the  Air,  They  were,  however,  but  trivial,  and  were  made  use  of 
by  Mr.  Faunthorpe  when  preparing  the  fourth  (1883)  edition  of  the  work,  which 
he  edited  for  Raskin.    See  VoL  XIX.  pp.  Ixxi.,  285.1 

«  [The  ''Note"  referred  to  follows  this  letter,  below,  p.  55a] 

•  [The  edition  of  1710  (with  glossary)  of  VirgiPe  JSneid^  trawlated  into  Scattieh 
Veree  by  l^rqfeesor  Oawin  Douglae,  Bishop  <^  DunkekL  See  references  to  it  in 
Letters  61  (VoL  XXVm.  p.  500),  and  92  (above,  p.  455).] 
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[The  following  is  the  ''Nota"  referred  to  in  the  preceding  letter.  It  is  to  be 
observed  {hat  the  Note  is  headed  '^  Denmark  HiU/'  although  the  letter  itself  is 
addressed  from  firantwood.  Doubtless  it  was  an  old  note,  written  in  London  at 
some  earlier  date,  and  now  for  the  first  time  made  use  of.] 

Dbkmark  Hill,  S.El 

Real  rwlne,  as  opposed  to  mere  price  in  market,  which  is  the  received 
value  among  buyers  and  sellen  of  it  under  particular  drcumstances. 

The  coi^itions  of  real  money*value  may  be  best  understood  by  supposing 
the  represented  property  first  infinitely  large,  and  then  infinitely  smalL 

Imagine  a  territory  so  richly  productiye  as  to  require  no  labour.  Every 
kind  of  necessary  or  pleasant  food,  fruit  or  flower,  laid  up  in  store  or  gather- 
able  on  the  instant,  and  only  a  few  inhabitants  on  it  unable  to  consume  the 
thousandth  part  of  its  abundance.  No  one  would  have  to  pay  for  anything 
but  the  trouble  of  carriage,  and  for  an  incommensurably  sm^l  sum  might 
possess  whatever  he  chose — the  value  of  money  being  thus  infinitely  large,  and 
passing  through  that  infinity  into  nothing. 

Suppose,  on  the  contrary,  the  food  consumed  by  pestilence,  gradually  to 
the  last  grain  of  com;  the  inhabitants  would  gradually  pay  more  and  more 
for  a  little  food,  their  whole  fortune  at  last  for  a  handful  of  com,  and  the 
value  of  money  thus  becoming  infinitely  small,  would  pass  on  this  side  also, 
as  the  last  food  was  consumed,  into  sero. 

Between  these  two  zeros,  the  uselessness  which  signifies  that  everything 
may  be  got  without  money,  and  the  uselessness  which  signifies  that  nothing 
can  be  got  with  it,  the  real  value  of  money  oscillates  according  to  the  actually 
attainable  quantity  of  goods,  and  the  market  value  of  money  according  to  the 
caprices  and  panics  of  commercial  minds. 
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DISCRIMINATION  IN  ART  TEACHING* 

[See  Letter  67,  §  7  (Vol.  XXYHI.  p.  407)] 

Tm  fint  need  is  to  be  assured  that  there  is  a  bad  and  good  in  art  and 
in  literatare,  and  that  some  people  know  the  one  from  the  other. 

If  once  we  are  assured  of  tnat,  we  are  able  to  deal  with  tl^e  second 
question — Shall  we  let  everybody,  young  people  or  uneducated  people, 
look  at  and  read  what  they  like,  and  so  find  out  what  is  good  for  them- 
selves? or  shall  we  give  them  only  good  art— only  good  literature — and 
forbid  them  bad  art  and  bad  literature? 

Forbid ;  but  how  can  you,  says  John  Milton,  wisest  of  the  Liberty  men. 
Let  us  hear  him  first,  nevertheless,  on  this  point  of  absolute  goodness:^ — 

''  I  deny  not,  but  that  it  is  of  greatest  ooneemment  in  the  Church  and  Common- 
wealth, to  have  a  vigilant  eye  how  Bookes  demeane  themselves  as  well  as  men ;  and 
thereafter  to  confine,  imprison,  and  do  shaipest  justice  on  them  as  malefiu^rs : 
For  Books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  bui  doe  contain  a  potencie  of  life  in 
them  to  be  as  active  as  that  foule  was  whose  progeny  they  are ;  nay  they  do  pre- 
serve as  in  a  violl  the  purest  efficacie  and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that 
bred  them.  I  know  they  are  as  lively,  and  as  vigorously  productive,  as  those 
fabulous  Dragons  teeth ;  and  being  sown  up  and  down,  may  chance  to  spring  up 
armed  men.  And  yet  on  the  other  hand  unlesse  warinesse  be  us'd,  as  good  almost 
kill  a  Man  as  kill  a  good  Book ;  who  kills  a  Man  kills  a  reasonable  creature,  Gods 
Imace ;  but  hee  who  destroyes  a  good  Booke,  kills  reason  it  selfe,  kills  the  Image 
of  God,  as  it  were  in  the  eye.  Many  a  man  lives  a  burden  to  the  Earth;  but  a 
good  Booke  is  the  pretious  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit,  imbalm'd  and  treasured  up 
on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.  *Tis  true,  no  age  can  restore  a  life,  whereof 
perhaps  there  is  no  great  losse ;  and  revolutions  oi  ages  doe  not  oft  recover  the 
losse  of  a  rejected  truth,  for  the  want  of  which  whole  Nations  fare  the  worse.  We 
should  be  warv  therefore  what  persecution  we  raise  against  the  living  labours  of 
publick  men,  how  we  spill  that  season'd  life  of  man  preserv'd  and  stor'd  up  in 
Books;  since  we  see  a  kinde  of  homicide  may  be  thus  committed,  sometimes  a 
martyidome,  and  if  it  extend  to  the  whole  impression,  a  kinde  of  massacre^  whereof 
the  execution  ends  not  in  the  slaying  of  an  elementall  life,  but  strikes  at  that 
ethereall  and  first  essence,  the  breath  of  reason  it  selfe,  slaies  an  immortality  rather 
than  a  life."* 

*  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  passace  there  must  be  some  gap ;  to  make  it  clear 
reasoning  it  ought  to  have  ''not  only  inserted  here  after  ''therefore,"  and  "but 
much  more"  after  "public  men"  in  the  next  line. 

^  rniis  passage  is  printed  from  sheets  of  MS.  at  Brantwood,  headed  "Fors."] 
'  [The   passage   is   not  given    in   the   MS.,   but   Ruskin   obviously   refers   to 
AreopagiHea  (p.  36  in  Arbor's  Reprint)  as  here  given.] 
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NoW|  in  this  passage  you  may  read  "picture"  or  ''work  of  art"  for 
book,  with  entirely  the  same  force  in  the  passage. 

Which,  so  generalised,  is  literally  and  entirely  true.  And  the  Essay 
which  I  have  printed,  to  take  the  lead  among  all  that  I  have  ever  my- 
self said  which  seems  to  me  deserving  not  to  die,^  is  the  amplification  of 
this;  of  which  if  yon  will  now  read  §§  32,  88,  and  41>— the  latter  in 
connection  with  our  recent  studies  in  Fon  from  Kirkby  Lonsdale  church- 
yard'— ^you  will  be  better  prepared  for  what  I  have  to  say  next,  namely, 
that  you  cannot,  then,  at  present,  teach  the  British  public  anything  but 
evil,  by  putting  means  of  information  indiscriminately  within  their  reach. 

The  Crystal  Palace  proposes  to  do  this.  You  have  there  casts  of  the 
best  Greek  statues,  made  entirely  accessible  to  the  British  public,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  Soho  Bazaar  and  the  Surrey  Pantomime  in  the  central 
aisle.^  And  the  only  word  I  have  ever  heard  spoken  by  the  British  public 
concerning  the  Greek  statues  was  an  indecent  jest  by  a  drunken  sailor; 
while  the  decent  and  undrunk  portion  of  the  British  public  entirely 
abjures  that  region  of  plaster  anatomy,  delights  itself  with  its  own  dress 
and  chattery  under  the  monster  organ,  and  makes  the  lovely  Temple  of 
Minerva  at  ^gina  serve  as  a  vestibule  to  the  Ladies'  Cloak-room. 

At  Kensington  matters  are  still  worse.  For  there  fragments  of  really 
true  and  precious  art  are  buried  and  polluted  amidst  a  mass  of  loathsome 
modem  mechanisms,  fineries,  and  fatuity,  and  have  the  souk  trodden  out 
of  them,  and  the  lustre  polluted  on  them,  till  they  are  but  as  a  few  sullied 
pearls  in  a  troughfiil  of  rotten  pease,  at  which  the  foul  English  public 
snout  grunts  in  an  amazed  manner,  finding  them  wholly  flavourless.^  Now, 
therefore,  the  first  thing  we  need  in  England  is  an  accessible  museum, 
however  small,  containing  only  good  art,  and  chiefly  of  a  quality  which 
the  British  public  can  understand,  or  may  in  time  come  to  understand, 
and  which  therefore  will  be  in  some  degree  attractive  to  it 

Good  water-colour  drawings,  for  instance,  are  pleasant  to  everybody. 
Not  so  pleasant  as  bad  ones  to  the  general  mob;  but  never  offensive, 
and  in  time  attractive.  Such  a  drawing,  for  instance,  as  that  I  named* 
of  Mrs.  Allingham's,  in  the  water-colours  of  this  year,  could  not  £ul  to 
teach  rightly,  when  it  taught  at  all. 

But  even  the  best  Greek  vases  must  always  be  entirely  unintelligible 
and  useless  to  the  British  public,  and  need  never  be  put  in  a  museum* 
intended  for  them. 

[Here  the  MS.  breaks  off.] 

♦  (3/:  p.  6  of  Letter  23  [§  6  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  3&8)]. 

^  {Setame  and  lAUef  was  reissued  in  1871  as  the  first  volume  in  a  collected 
Works"  seriefi  of  Raskin's  books :  see  Vol.  XVUI.  pp.  lix.,  9.] 


Vol.  XVIII.  pp.  84r^6,  96-99.1 

;See  Letters  62  and  66  (Vol.  XXVin.  pp.  298,  393).] 

'For  the  casts,  see  Vol.  XX.  p.  237 ;  for  the  pantomime,  ^ 


«  [For  the  casts,  see  Vol.  XX.  p.  237 ;  for  the  ipantomime.  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  216-218.] 
^  [For  a  similar  reference  to  the  South  Kensmgton  ''labyrinth,"  see  (in  a  latsr 

volume  of  this  edition)  the  letter  of  March  20,  1880,  on  A  Mfumm  or  PkUire 

Qaliery.] 

•  [In  Academy  Notes  for  1876 :  see  Vol.  XIV.  p.  264.] 
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LAWS  FOR  THE  WINE  TRADE* 

[See  Letter  68,  §  18  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  429)] 

Now,  therefore,  to  begin  one  little  piece  of  construction  work,  and  as  far 
as  possible  conclude  it,  let  me  state  the  main  clauses  of  St  George's  laws 
concerning  wine. 

The  disorder  of  life  and  degradation  of  temper  which  attend  the  growth 
of  the  vine  in  many  districts  of  Europe  result  either  from  the  cupiditj  of 
the  masters  (reducing  the  vineyard  labourers  to  serfdom),  or  the  ignorance 
of  the  peasant  and  his  consumption  of  the  precious  yearly  fruit  of  his 
ground  in  his  own  careless  thirst.  Of  all  material  tests  of  high  civilization 
none  can  be  more  simple  than  the  storing  of  com  and  wine.  You  cannot 
have  the  highest  civilization  but  in  districts  producing  both,  and  that  both 
should  be  rightly  cultivated  and  distributed  will  always  signify  a  nearly 
perfect  condition  of  the  commonwealth. 

By  prudent  industry  the  com  and  wine  district  of  the  temperate  zone 
may  be  greatly  extended  beyond  its  present  limits.  But  within  their 
attainable  limits  no  ground  should  ever  be  allowed  by  the  Government  to 
be  put  under  vine  but  that  which  has  good  exposure  and  fitting  soil.  The 
northern  and  eastern  slopes  of  hills,  so  often  put  under  vine  by  the  pro- 
prietors in  districts  of  reputation  for  wine,  must  be  authoritatively  reduced 
to  lower  produce,  and  no  grapes  grown  but  such  as  will  give  wine  that 
will  keep. 

The  most  accurate  and  scrupulous  skill  being  spent  on  these,  and  the 
preparation  of  the  wines  conducted  under  Government  inspection  prevent- 
ing, by  quite  crushing  penalties,  all  adulteration  and  imposture,  the  wines 
are  to  be  finally  sealed  with  the  Government  seal  in  bottles  of  accurate 
and  equal  measure  in  all  Christian  countries,  admitting  of  course  division 
of  such  measure  according  to  the  predousness  of  the  wine ;  and  the  store- 
houses on  each  estate  are  to  be  proportioned  in  size  to  the  time  which 
the  wine  requires  to  be  matured  in,  so  that,  supposing  it  is  at  its  best  at 
the  end  of  ten  years,  the  storehouses  must  hold  the  produce  of  ten  vin- 
tages, and  as  the  new  year's  wine  is  put  in  wood  at  one  end  of  them,  the 
ten  years'  old  wine  taken  out  for  sale  at  the  other,  the  sale  of  the  newer 
wine  being  permitted  if  the  consumer  ask  for  it,  but  not  at  a  lower  price, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  temptation  to  any  one  to  drink,  or  give  immature 

^  [Printed  from  a  MS.,  with  no  heading,  at  firantwood.] 
601 
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wine  because  it  is  cheaper.  The  measure  of  wine  therefore  from  these 
inspected  stores  will  always  be  of  the  same  known  and  unquestioned 
money  value,  inevitable  and  minor  variations  in  flavour  being  noticed  only 
for  the  better  pleasing,  in  courtesy,  of  individual  taste,  but  not  permitted 
to  affect  price,  and  the  wines  of  entirely  rare  quality  retained  by  Govern- 
ment for  gifts  of  honour  or  use  in  medicine. 

I  have  no  occasion  to  say  more  than  this  on  the  subject  of  wine- 
growth  in  the  text  of  Fcrs ;  but  I  will  admit  into  its  correspondence  any 
useful  letters  of  suggestion  or  statement  from  wine-growers.  Of  letters  of 
objection  I  shall  tiJce  no  notice  because  no  ratifmal  objection  can  be  made 
to  this  system  except  on  grounds  of  selfish  interest  which  I  refuse  to 
recognise. 
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ECONOMY:   GOD'S  AND  THE  DEVIL'S^ 

[See  Letter  68,  §  18  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  429)] 


Devil's,  and  Fool's  Poutical 
Economy. 

1.  That  good  things  are  only  good, 
if  they  can  be  turned  into  money. 

2.  That  all  human  prosperity  must 
be  founded  on  the  vices  of  human 
nature,  because  these  are  the  essential 
powers  of  human  nature,  and  its  vir- 
tues are  accidental  and  impotent 

3.  That  every  man  is  bound  to  form, 
and  at  liberty  to  follow,  his  own 
opinion  on  iHl  matters  concerning 
him. 

4.  That  there  is  no  Devil,  no  Life, 
and  no  God. 


God's,  and  His  Servant's 
Economy. 

1.  That  money  is  only  good,  if  it 
can  ht  turned  into  good  things. 

2.  That  all  human  prosperity  must 
be  founded  on  the  virtues  of  homsa 
nature,  because  these  are  the  essential 
powers  of  human  nature,  and  its  vices 
are  accidental  and  impotent. 

S,  That  every  man  is  bound  to  kDOW, 

and  under  ordeis  to  follow,  God'i 
opinion,  on  all  matters  coDoemiDg 
him. 

4  (indivinble).  That  there  is  an 
Eternal  God,  an  Eternal  Life,  tnd  «b 
Eternal  Death. 


^  [This  section  of  the  Appendix  was  printed  as  Note  6  in  Mr.  Fauntborpes 
Indes  to  "Fori  Clavigera^"  p.  601.] 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH  PSALM  ^ 

[See  Letters  61  and  64] 

Therkforz  she  is  the  teacher,  and  shelter  of  Israel;  a  hard  taskmaster, 
yet  needfal,  serviceable.  "Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son;"'  yes, 
but  the  Son  was  first  sent  there. 

There  is  continual  debate  among  learned  men  nowadays  whether  the 
art  of  Greece  came  from  Egypt  or  Tyre.  But  they  debate  without  them- 
selves knowing  what  cmUd  be  got  from  either  of  them,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  Turks  have  hindered  Count  de  Cesnola  from  going  on  with  his  diggings 
in  Cyprus,  where  the  marbles  are  the  key  to  everything.  The  noble  collec- 
tion of  them  which,  made  out  of  the  temple  at  Golgos  three  years  ago,  he 
offered  for  an  old  song  to  the  British  Museum,^  and  which  its  authorities 
(my  own  impression  is,  through  pure  and  mere  jealousy)  offered  him  an  older 
song  for,  and  let  it  be  bought  over  their  heads  by  New  York,  where  doubt- 
less the  enlightened  public  will  soon  break  it  all  up  for  soft  building 
materials,  contained  the  entire  evidence  needed  respecting  what  was  western 
and  southern  in  Greek  art  Unquestionably,  however,  one  elementary 
branch  of  the  tCtts — letters  and  the  art  of  writing  them — did  come  from  the 
Reed  country.  Egypt  is  not  only  the  great  Engraver  on  stone,  but  the 
great  Scribe  on  Papyrus.  And  the  Ark  which  her  princess  found,  itself  of 
reed,  among  the  paper  reeds  by  the  brooks,  is  the  first  origin  and  type  of 
all  noble  Library. 

Whereupon  we  may  proceed  to  our  writing  lesson — ^progress  in  which  is 
for  the  most  part  dependent  on  your  obeying  the  general  order,  never  to 
write  anything  but  what  you  sincerely  suppose  needs  to  be  written,  and 
will  be  good,  if  wHtten,  for  yourself  in  future  and  for  others  at  present. 
And  plwt  that  written  word  thoroughly  and  accurately,  as  you  would 
plant  potatoes  or  vines  or  anything  else  meant  to  grow,  in  true  lines  and 
with  due  pains,  and  no  hurry.  The  words  which  you  copied  for  a  first 
lesson  were  Greek  for,  "I  will  love  thee,  O  Lord,  my  strength,"  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  Psalm. 

^  [This  passage  is  printed  from  MS.  sheets  at  Brantwood,  headed  ''New  Copy." 
It  was  clearly  intended  to  follow  Letter  61,  for  it  takes  up  the  writing  exercise, 
there  set  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  494) ;  but  it  also  connectB  with  what  is  said  of  Egypt 
in  Letter  64  (iirid,,  p.  663).] 

s  [Matthew  ii.  15.] 

'  [For  another  allusion  to  this  collection  and  its  refusal  by  the  British  Museum, 
see  Vol.  XXV.  p.  161.1 
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Now  I  only  myself  understand  the  beginning  and  end  of  tiiat  Psalm, 
and  have  not  the  slightest  notion  what  all  the  middle  of  it  means.  It  if 
very  fine,  no  doubt,  if  we  take  it^as  a  description  of  a  stonn ;  and  I  have 
before  now  expatiated  on  it  as  such,  in  Modem  Pamten}  but  I  don't  see 
what  clouds,  or  hail  or  lightning,  have  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  Psalm; 
it  having  certainly  been  by  none  of  them  that  God  had  discomfited  Saul; 
and  neither  had  David  himself  anjrwise  rejoiced  over  that  discomfiture.  I 
leave  therefore  the  ten  verses  of  the  mid-Pisalm  as  absolutely  enigmatic  and 
useless,  fbr  the  present,  but  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  and  from  the 
seventeenth  to  end,  commend  them  to  your  attention,  as  in  all  literalness 
what  according  to  your  truth  and  usefulness  you  will  be  able  one  day  to 
say  for  yourself. 

And  of  the  first  six  verses,  I  will  at  once  translate  from  Vulgate  and 
Septuagint  more  accurately  for  you: — 

'^I  will  love  thee,  O  Lord,  my  Fortitude. 

'^'fhe  Lord  is  my  Firmament,  and  my  refuge,  and  my  Deliverer.  My  God  ia 
my  helper,  and  I  will  hope  in  Him ;  He  is  the  Holder  of  Shield  above  me,*  and 
the  horn  of  my  safety,  and  the  taker  up  of  my  battle.  Praising,  I  will  call  on  the 
Lord." 

Now,  you  see  I  have  written  Fortitude  instead  of  strength.  Not  because 
it  is  a  longer  or  more  handsome  word,  but  a  quite  different  word.  Anj 
impious  lout  may  be  strong.  But  only  a  man  who  loves  God  and  has  obeyed 
His  law  can  have  Fortitude. 

Also,  you  see  I  have  written  Firmament  instead  of  rock.  That  makes  a 
considerable  difference.  For  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  you  have  the 
word  puzzling  you  as  if  it  never  occurred  anywhere  else ;  and  it  is  entirely 
proper  for  you  to  know  that  the  word  does  occur  again  here,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  word  used  of  the  Rock  which  Moses  struck,  or  with  St 
Peter. 

"Then  the  Heavens  are  telling  the  Glory  of  God, 
And  the  Firmament  fi^ows  His  Doing,*' ' 

Now,  what  Firmament  have  you  got  to  show  for  yourselves  ?  Can  you 
make  so  much  as  a  brick  ?     You  are  poor  weak  things.     Grasshoppers. 

Yes,  and  you  hope  to  hop  to  heaven,  do  you,  and  whistle  and  eat  yoar- 
selves  into  eternal  life  and  the  Gloiy  of  God  ? 

>  [In  the  chapter  on  "The  Firmament" :  see  Vol.  VI.  pp.  109,  110.] 
*  \Adjutor  in  the  Vulgate ;  irrepoffinrHit  in  the  LXX.] 

'  [Psalms  xix.  1 :  compare  the  title,  CcbU  Enarrantj  nven  to  one  of  Ruslon*! 
sets  of  reprints  from  Modem  Painiere  (VoL  III.  p.  Iziii.}*] 
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^^THE   RELIGION  OF  HUMANITY": 

LETTERS  TO  MR.   FREDERIC  HARRISON  i 
[See  Letter  66  (VoL  XXVIIL  p.  618)] 

The  absurdity  of  the  sentence  as  it  stands  (with  ''whole"  italicised  too)  I 
leave  to  your  own  comments  after  reflection  and  repentance.^  But  I  must 
definitely  show  you  the  inconsistency  of  what  you  meant  by  it,  with  the 
''religion  you  so  ardently  advocate."  You  say,  in  your  account  of  your 
birth  to  the  light  of  it  (p.  S6S  ')  that  "  somehow  you  found  yourself  thinking 
that  a  religious  life  meant  conscious  devotion  to  human  welfare."  (In  other 
words,  you  did  not  at  that  time  know  so  much  as  the  proper  scholarly  use 
of  the  words  religion  and  philanthropy.)  At  page  869  you  say:  "Our 
religion  means  the  devotion  of  our  life  to  the  supreme  Master  of  our 
life."  Curious  to  know  who  this  may  be,  I  wade  through  four  more  pages 
of  gossip,  to  the  statement  (p.  874)  that  the  word  Humanity  centres  our 
reverence  in  that  which  is  itself  homogeneous — "a  real  unity,  which  is  also 
moral,  sympathetic,  and  benevolent." 

Now,  my  dear  friend,  I  doubt  not  that  the  word  Humanity  does  all  this 
and  more  for  you;  but  when  you  come  to  know  something  of  that  whole 
of  life  which  you  suppose  so  summarily  comprehensible,  you  will  find  that 
it  can  do  nothing  of  the  sort  for  other  people.  Some  thirty  years  ago,  in 
my  first  work  for  Turner,  I  had  with  sorrow  to  myself  to  expose  the  good 
old  chevalier  Bunsen's  illogical  Trinity  of  God,  Man,  and  Humanity,  and 
did  so  by  requesting  him  to  consider  instead  the  Trinity  of  Man,  Dog, 
and  Canineness.^  Using  now,  as  I  always  find  it  best  to  do,  an  English 
word  for  the  Latin,  and  calling  this  Trinity  the  Trinity  of  Man,  Dog,  and 
Dogity,  suppose  I  was  to  be  told  by  some  of  my  lady  friends  whose  reli- 
gion is  LajMlogity,  that  the  word  Lap-dogity  centred  their  reverence  in 
that  which  was  itself  homogeneous,  a  real  Unity  which  was  also  moral, 
83rmpathetic,  and  benevolent:  would  you  not  instantly  feel  it  necessary  to 
observe  to  them,  that  the  reverend,  moral,  sympathetic  and  benevolent  homo- 
genesis  of  lap-dogity  was  absolutely  dependent  on  the  much  more  reverend, 

^  [This  passage,  printed  from  unbeaded  sheets  of  MS.  at  Brantwood,  clearly 
formecl  part  of  the  first  draft  of  the  reply  to  Mr.  Harrison  in  Letter  06.] 

s  [For  the  reference  here,  see  note  on  page  568,  below.] 

'  [The  page  is  that  of  vol.  27  of  the  Oontemporary  Betfiew,  containing  Mr. 
Harrison's  article  on  "Humanity"  (see  Vol.  XXYIIL  pp.  614,  619  nn.),] 

«  [See  Appendix  II.  to  vol.  iii.  of  Modem  Painters  (Vol.  V.  pp.  424-425).] 
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moral,  sympathetic,  and  benevolent  homogenesis  of  ladyhood,  and  that  if  the 
lady  were  nothing  withoat  a  lap-dog  to  adore,  the  lap-dog  would  also  be 
nothing  withoat  a  lady  to  adore  him.  Now  the  question  which  is  vital  for 
the  Dog's  reverence,  namely,  that  he  should  have  a  mistress,  is  also  vital  to 
the  man's,  that  he  should  have  a  master.^ 


[The  published  correspondence  between  Ruskin  and  Mr.  Harrison  wai 
accompanied  by  private  letters.  Several  of  Buskin's,  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  editors  l^  Mr.  Harrison,  are  subjoined.] 

BrANTWOOD,  CoNIBTON,   LiAKOASHmB, 

IH  June,  '76. 

My  dkar  Harrison, — I  did  not  think  Fors  would  have  kept  its  time  this 
month,  or  should  before  have  told  you  that  I  had  written  a  letter  to  yon  in 
the  course  of  it,^  which  I  trust  you  wiU  not  think  done  in  unkindly  feeUng^ 
but  which  nevertheless  expresses  some  condition  of  antagonism  between  us  in 
a  way  which  I  thought  necessary,  for  many  reasons,  too  long  to  enter  into. 
If  you  care  to  make  any  answer,  and  the  questions  put  are  entirely  serious  on 
my  part,  you  shall  of  course  have  open  pages,  and  if  I  think  the  answer 
forcible  and  interesting,  full  type  print     But  probably  some  private  cone- 

gK>ndence  may  prepare  the  way  best  for  what  is  to  be  public  on  either  side, 
nly,  in  every  case,  believe  me, 

Most  truly  yours, 

J.  Buskin. 


BrANTWOOD,   O0NI8TON,   liANGASmBB, 

Sth  Juney  1876. 

My  nsAR  Harrison, — I  was  very  glad  of  your  kind  letter  from  the  shores 
of  Solent,  and  I  trust  you  will  find  nothing  in  the  paper,  after  you  have  time 
to  read  it,  to  make  you  at  all  waver  in  your  trust  in  its  being  done  in  good 
feeling.  There  is  one  somewhat  insolent  expression  about  your  not  knowing 
good  traceries,'  which  may  seem  gratuitous,  or  ill  founded  (for  this  your 
very  letter  about  Salisbury,  Bomsey,  and  the  rest,  means  true  interest  is 
architecture).  But  if  you  ever  took  up  the  subject,  or  any  other  faraneh 
of  great  art,  so  as  to  know  thoroughly  the  difference  between  the  designer 
of  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Scott,  or  l^tween  Titian  and  Mr.  Leighton,^  your 
constant  sense  of  the  degradation  of  the  existing  human  intellect  would 

'  [Compare  Letter  69,  §  16  (VoL  XXVIIl.  p.  701).] 
«  [Letter  66,  §§  9-16  (Vol.  XXVIIL  pp.  618-626).] 
s  [Letter  66,  §  11  (ibid.,  p.  620).] 

*  [Mr.  Harrison  had  doubtless  made  some  reference  to  Leigbton's  fresco  (1866)  of 
''The  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins"  in  the  church  at  Lyndhurst] 
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become  so  horrible  to  jou  th«t  jou  could  not  think  of  anj  general  con- 
ditions of  development,  but  only  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  intel- 
lectual ruin. 

But  besides  this,  the  unconsciousness  in  your  paper  of  the  misery  of 
the  persons  who  used  to  believe  truly  in  a  personal  Deity,  and  now 
cannot  find  him  any  more,  and  you  therefore  resting  satisfied  in  such  a 
system  as  that  which  your  paper  metaphorically  supports  as  an  equivalent 
for  Religion,  is  the  real  reason  of  my  attacking  the  paper.  And  some 
day  I  shall  go  on  to  that,  but  was  not  up  to  it  in  this  Fon,  The 
usury  questions^  are  of  course  most  earnest,  pressing,  and  practical. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 
BraNTWOOD,   CoNtSTON,   LANCASHIRE, 

19th  June. 

My  dear  Harrison, — I  wish  I  had  time  to  answer  your  kind  and 
tender  private  letter,  but  it  is  impossible.  The  public  one*  I  fear  must 
be  Answered  somewhat  haughtily,  but  there  is  no  time  to  ask  you  to  recon- 
sider it ;  only,  please  tell  me  if  you  object  to  the  insertion  of  letters  of 
reference  to  the  paragraphs  that  have  to  be  commented  on  (as  always  in 
Fars  correspondence).  If  so,  I  must  put  them  at  the  side,  bringing  the 
letter  into  narrower  column  of  type. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  R. 

Braktwood,  Conistok,  LAKOAsama. 

My  dear  Harrison, — I  am  very  deeply  touched  by  your  to-day's  letter, 
and  am,  in  consequence  of  it,  going  to  pray  you  to  permit  me  to  withhold 
the  one  intended  for  publication  till  you  have  reconsidered  it,  and  until 
we  each  understand  the  other  better.  /  had  no  conception  of  youf  depth 
of  feeling;  yon  have  none  of  my  modes  of  using  language,  nor,  therefore, 
of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  our  conversing  at  all;  we  are  simply  fighting 
at  present  about  the  black  and  white  shield. 

I  can  say  no  more  to-day — but  this  only,  that  I  cannoi  understand 
how,  with  the  feeling  of  regiurd  to  me  that  you  have  always  shown — and 
the  far  more  flattering  estimate  of  me  than  I  thought  you  had  formed, 
which  you  now  express — ^you  never  either  wrote  to  me  as  a  friend,  or 
attacked  me  as  a  foe,  for  those  sayings  which  you  think  so  deadly  and 
blasphemous  in  Fors,  If  I  had  ever  been  taught  anything  true  and  of 
much  value  to  me  by  a  man  whom  I  regarded  as  a  friend,  I  should  have 
been  earnest  to  plead  with  him  against  what  I  felt  to  be  any  horrible 
error  in  his  public  work. 

Why  have  you  let  me  go  on,  and  never  either  supported  me,  in  my 
war  with  the  iniquity  of  England,  or  corrected  me,  in  my  own  ? 

i  [See  Letter  86,  §  14  (p.  624).] 

*  [Printed  in  Letter  67,  §  24  (pp.  662^t63X  Rwkin's  answer  foUowed,  pp. 
663-664.] 
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I  am  stupid  and  tired  to-day.  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  saj,  of 
which  the  first  is — forgive  me  for  not  publishing  your  public  letter,  and 
have  patience  with  me.  The  second  is,  that  with  such  earnestness  as  I 
find  yours  to  be,  and  know  my  own  to  be,  it  must  be  possible  for  the 
one  of  us  who  is  wrong  to  be  shown  that  he  is  so  by  the  other.  And  we 
cant  be  both  right. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  R. 


Brantwood,  Coniston,  Lancashukb, 
Qrd  Jufy, 

Dear  Harrison, — I  was  obliged  to  publish  your  letter  after  all,  for  I 
wanted  the  usury  bit ;  ^  and  besides — there  was  some  nice  little  game  in  it 
otherwise  useful.  You  will  perhaps  get  to  understand  me  a  little  better, 
some  day. 

Always  affectionately  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN, 

Brantwood,  CoNnroN,  LANCAsmB& 

My  dear  Harrison, — You  won't  be  able  to  stop  at  this  point  of  the 
talk — I  did  not  put  you  into  Fars  to  let  you  go  so  easily.  You  will 
have  to  answer  for  your  creed,  or  else  let  it  be  what  you  call  ''reviled,"' 
to  an  extent  which,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  wouldn't  stand  if  I  were  you ;  but 
then  I'm  not  you.  You  know  I  have  not  touched  on  what  you  call  your 
religion  yet.  And  I  am  going  to  attack  you,  not  at  all  for  what  you 
believe,  but  for  mere  impertinence  and  falseness  of  language — ^for  bad 
nniting,  in  short — which  I  abhor  as  I  do  bad  painting;  and  do  verily, 
whether  you  think  it  or  not,  know  something  about  the  causes  and  kinds 
of.  When,  for  instance,  you  talk  of  a  man's  being  acquainted  with  the 
whole  of  life  and  thought '  (when  no  living  being  yet  ever  knew  so  much 
as  his  own  life  and  thought,  let  alone  his  wife's,  or  his  dog's,  though  with 
him  always),  I  don't  dispute  or  debate  about  the  saying,  as  tfou  mean  it, 
but  I  attack  you  for  saying  what  you  don't  mean,  and  never  could  for 
a  moment  have  meant.  So  also  I  shall  attack  you,  not  for  professing 
Positivism,  but  for  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  word  Positive,  and 

^  [Compare  Ruskin's  introductory  remarks  in  Letter  67>  §  24  (pp.  661-062X] 
*  [See  Letter  67,  §  24  and  §  25  (Ruskin's  note  b);  pp.  ^62,  GeO.) 
'  [For  Mr.  Harrison's  remark,  see  VoL  XXVIII.  p.  663;  lor  Raskin's  commenty 
p  664  (note  h),  and,  above,  p.  88  ».    A  letter  (Julv  1876)  to  Mr.  Girdlestone  (for 
whom,  see  Vol.  XXvIII.  pp.  665,  676,  606)  refers  to  the  same  passsge: — 

"  You  have  a  way  of  always  hringing  out  what  snappishness  is  in  ma- 
in spite  of  our  general  harmony  of  thought  That  sentence  about  'the 
whole  of  life  and  thought'  could  only  have  been  written  by  a  man  who 
really  knows  nothing.  I  could  puzzle  Harrison,  Comte,  or  the  wisest  of 
encyclopaedists  with  the  first  dead  twig  I  snapped  from  a  tree,  or  the 
first  word  I  read  from  a  wise  man's  saying :  they  know  neither  Death 
nor  life."] 
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confusing  pono  with  scio,  and  both  with  sapio,  until  you  even  translate 
positio  into  sapientia. 

Well,  you  will,  I  hope,  whether  I  plague  you  into  reply  or  not,  remain 
in  your  present  trust  that  I  care  for  you  all  the  while. 

And  nowy  let  me  just  know  two  things  more  privately.  What  do  you 
mean  by  my  *' genius,"^  Genius  for  what?  What  do  you  think  I  have 
ever  either  seen  or  taught,  rightly  ?  and  what  do  you  feel  "  blasphemous " 
in  anything  I^have  said? 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  R. 

Brantwood,  Conistok,  Langashxbb. 

My  dear  Harrison, — It  is  precisely  because  you  ''decline  debate 
about  words"  that  you  are  at  present  using  your  strength  in  vain,  and 
talking  nonsense  without  knowing  it.  The  first  education  of  a  man  is  to 
use  his  language  accurately.  You  continually  say  what  you  don't  mean; 
and  read  entirely  bestial  rubbish  as  if  it  were  human  sense,  because  you 
have  never  been  at  the  pains  to  learn  language  accurately.  When  you 
can  read  Pope,  Horace,  or  Dante,  you  will  know  why  there  may  be 
Calvinism,  Comtism,  Positivism,  or  even  so  small  and  paltry  a  heresy  as 
Ruskinism.     But  no  Popism,  Horaceism,  or  Dantism. 

All  debate  mutt  be  first  about  words.  Else  we  debate  merely  about 
Bosh-mosh-posh.  We  must  first  define  Bosh-mosh-posh — in  classical,  or 
accepted  terms. 

But  your  present  letter  speaks  of  the  Life  after  death.  Now  it  was 
precisely  because  I  saw  no  reference  to  such  a  hfe  in  your  letter  from 
Oxford  2  that  I  attacked  it.  If  you  will  refer  me  to  any  of  your  writings 
in  which  you  give  account  of  your  own  or  of  Positivist  views  in  that 
matter,  I  will  read  them  with  utter  earnestness  before  saying  more. 

'       Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J«  RUSKIN. 

You  must  forgive  the  brief  rudeness  of  my  letter ;  in  general  I  don't 
care  for,  nor  write  to  the  persons  who  misunderstand  me,  or  care  for  the 
people  I  hate  (Mill,  Spencer,  etc).  But  you  are  very  different  from  the 
rest.  Only  how  CAN — I  would  underline  to  bottom  of  page  if  I  had 
time — ^you  think  that  I  use  my  powers  against  Humanity — when  the  second 
article  in  my  creed  for  Companions  of  St.  George  is 

''I  believe  in  the  Nobleness  oi  Human  Nature?"' 

^  [The  reference  here  is  to  Mr.  Harrison's  reply  in  the  FortnigkUy  Bemew  for 
July  1876,  in  which,  after  an  acknowledgment  of  Buskin's  services  to  his  age,  he 
addis,  ''Genius,  like  nobility,  has  its  daties."] 

^  [That  is,  the  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  from  which  this  correspondence 
started— the  scene  of  the  article  being  laid  in  Oxford  (see  Vol.  XXVIll.  p.  619).] 

>  [See  Letter  58,  VoL  XXVIII.  p.  419.] 
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INTEREST;    AND    RAILWAYS' 

[See  Letters  68,  §  4;  47,  Notes  and  Correspondence;   and  70 
(Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  669,  201,  712)] 

1.  The  effort  to  confound  interest  with  wages  is  one  of  the  stupidest  and 
wickedest  of  modem  diabolic  lies.  I  take,  as  I  have  said  again  and  agsin,' 
from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  interest'  for  my  money  in  the  Bank  of  England. 
But  I  don't  superintend  the  Bank  of  England  in  any  one  moment  or  any 
one  particular.  I  am,  therefore,  a  mere  and  pure  usurer.  Every  clerical  or 
feminine  railroad  shareholder,  taking  a  dividend  on  the  traffic,  without 
attending  to  it,  is  a  usurer.  Every  landlord  living  away  from  his  estate  is 
a  usurer,  who  lives  by  lending  land.  If  he  live  <m  his  estate,  manage  it  for 
his  own  advantage,  and  take  the  produce  (as  the  Daily  Telegraph  says  ideal 
landlords  should^)  ''all  for  himself," — he  is  indeed  a  slavemaster  and  thief; 
but  not  an  usurer.  And  in  any  of  these  cases  one  may  be  an  amiable 
slavemaster,  a  brave  thief,  or  a  well-meaning  usurer;  but  our  first  moral 
business  is,  to  know  clearly — as  every  man  may  know  if  he  will — ^what 
we  are,^ 

It  is  enough  to  show  the  especial  and  subtle  evil  of  usury,  to  reflect  on  the 
general  fSact  iU  human  nature,  that  while  we  won't  sive  anybody  half-«-crown, 
without  asking  what  he  wants  with  it,  we  will  Tend  him  any  quantity  of 
millions,  to  conunit  murder  with,  or  do  what  else  he  likes. 

2.  For  definition  of  the  sin,  put  it  to  yourself  thus.  You  have  something 
by  you — ^tool,  money,  land,  house,  or  what  not — which  you  cannot  or  don't 
want  to  use  yourself,  but  somebody  else  does.    Say  your  umbrella — ^to  begin 

^  [This  portion  of  the  Appendix  is  printed  from  a  corrected  proof,  headed  ''Fan 
Qavigera.  lietter  70."  This  proof  has  been  placed  at  the  editors'  disposal  by  Mr. 
William  White,  formerly  Curator  of  the  Ruskin  Museum.  The  sections  are  here 
numbered  for  convenience  of  reference.  §§  1-4  were  printed  as  Note  1  in  Mr. 
Faunthorpe's  Indav  to  "  Fon  Clamgera**  pp.  497--498,  but  from  an  uncorrected  and 
incomplete  proof ;  for  the  variations,  see  the  Bibliographical  Note,  beknr,  p.  006.  After 
§  4  there  comes  in  the  proof  the  passage  (not  very  closely  connected  with  the  context) 
which  is  Note  7  in  Mr.  Fannthorpe's  InAw:  see  above,  Appendir  3,  p.  586.  The 
proof  then  continues  with  §{  6-7.  {  6  was  printed  as  Note  2  in  Mr.  Aonthorpe's 
Index f  but  again  from  an  uncorrected  proof;  for  the  variations,  see  below,  p.  606.] 

«  [See,  for  instance.  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  364,  and  Vol  XXVIU.  pp.  139,  673.] 

'  [That  is,  on  the  par  value  of  the  stock.] 

*  [See  Letter  10,  §  1  (Vol.  XXVII.  pp.  166-166).] 

•  [Compare  Letter  44  (Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  139).] 
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with.^  You  are  not  going  out  in  the  rain  yourself  to-day — ^your  neighbour 
is ;  and  if  he  have  a  new  coat  on,  he  can  afford  to  pay  you  something  for 
the  loan — but,  if  you  take  such  pay,  thai  is  Usury.  From  a  succession  of 
neighbours,  asking  the  same  favour,  you  may,  and  should,  take  what  will 
pay  for  a  new  umbrella,  when  the  one  for  lending  is  worn-out.  But  you 
must  not  live  on  your  umbrella. 

S.  So  with  a  piece  of  your  land.  If  you  can  plough  it,  or  delight  in  it 
yourself — do  so.  If  you  can't  plough  it  yourself — or  don't  mean  to,  and 
your  neighbour  would  thankfully  do  so,  you  must  lend  him  the  land ; — if  he 
return  it  less  fit  for  a  crop,  next  year,  he  must  pay  you  for  that  harm,  and  if 
more  fit  for  a  crop,  you  must  pay  him  for  that  good. 

At  present,  he  not  only  pays  rent  for  the  ground,  but  has  his  rent  raised  if 
he  benefit  it! 

4.  ''But,  at  that  rate,  nobody  would  lend  anything"?  Yes.  Everybody 
would  lend,  as  they  do  now,  but  with  conscious  justice,  and  charity ;  and  life 
to  the  whole  world,  be  stronger  and  easier  than  it  is  now,  by  the  precise 
degree  in  which  the  sums  now  paid  for  interest  of  money,  would  be  better 
applied  in  the  hands  of  laborious  good  men,  in  the  beginning  of  life,  than  in 
the  hands  of  idle  wicked  men  at  the  close  of  it. 

By  the  way,  I  see  that  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  setting 
up  for  a  Usurer  on  Book-lending — and  in  very  good  company  too — as  Pre- 
sident of  the  East  Surrey  Hall,  Museum,  and  Library  Company,  Limited.^ 

5.  "Well,  but  we  can't  get  dividends  by  road  mending — so  we  must  by 
road  making."  • 

Suppose  I  want  a  footpath  made  through  my  land,  I  hire  a  labourer, 
and  pay  him  for  his  work,  and  dismiss  him  when  it  is  done.  But  I  do 
not  give  him  the  right,  thenceforward  for  ever,  to  charge  me  sixpence 
every  time  I  walk  over  it. 

Suppose  a  nobleman  wants  a  road  made  through  his  park.  He  hires  a 
number  of  labourers,  pays  them  so  much  a  day,  and  dismisses  them  when 
the  road  is  made.  He  does  not  give  them  a  right  to  have  a  turnpike 
at  his  lodge,  and  make  him  pay  a  toll  every  time  he  drives  in. 

6.  The  people  of  Manchester  and  London  want  a  road  made  between 
the  two  places.  Then  what  they  wisely  and  rightly  should  do,  would  be, 
what  the  private  persons  did — pay  at  once  lor  the  work  of  making  the 
road,  and  dismiss  the  labourers  when  it  is  made. 

Instead  of  doing  that  honestly,  they  borrow  the  money,  and  agree  to 
pay  the  lenders  a  tax  whenever  they  travel,  thenceforward  for  ever.  It  is 
true  that  this  arrangement  for  them,  if  the  traffic  be  not  great,  may  turn 
out  advantageous  by  the  ruin  of  the  lenders.  And  if  all  the  sums  sunk  in 
railroads  in  England  were  now  accurately  estimated,  I  have  little  doubt, 
it  would  be  seen  that  the  British  public  had  got  their  railroads,  on  the 
whole,  made,  by  the  entirely  involuntary  subscriptions  of  the  mites— even 
all  their  living — by  a  large  number  of  single  old  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

But  that  is  not  the  proper  way  to  make  any  sort  of  road,  or  accom- 
plish any  public  work;  nor  is  it,  in  the  end,  advantageous  even  to  the 
public.     The  money  of  those  simple  persons,  would  in  reality  have  been 

^  [Compare  Letter  80,  {  10  (above,  p.  179).] 
•  [See  Letter  70,  §  9  (Vol.  XXVIIL  pp.  721-722).] 
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spent  more  advantageouslj  for  the  British  people,  in  the  genend  expendi- 
ture of  domestic  life,  than  in  dragging  the  moyable  population  about  the 
country,  or  feeding  surveyors  and  mechanicians.  Nor  do  I  suppose  that  if 
in  such  true  terms,  any  Bill  were  brought  before  Parliament,  definitely 
proposing  to  construct  a  railway  by  some  method  of  delicate  mechanics! 
abstraction  from  the  pockets  of  private  persons,  even  though  it  were 
guaranteed  that  the  persons  to  be  sucked  by  the  ferruginous  vampire 
should  imagine,  till  the  operation  was  completed,  that  their  pockets  were 
being  filled  instead  of  emptied ; — I  do  not  suppose,  I  say,  that  such  a  Bill 
would  pass. 

7.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  theory  of  railroads,  however  emmtovA, 
which  has  possessed  itself  of  the  public  mind,  is  that  they  are  a  good 
investment.  That  is  to  say,  that  when  the  road  makers  have  done  Uieir 
work  for  Lord  John,  in  my  Lord  John's  park ;  cut  down  his  trees,  filled  his 
lake,  dug  up  his  lawn,  and  burnt  his  fruit-trees,  the  Jew  who  has  psid 
them  will  be  thankfully  permitted  by  my  Lord  John  to  put  a  turnpike  on 
his  drive,  and  charge  him  ten  per  cent,  on  all  the  expenses  incurred,  to 
the  end  of  time !  Propose  even  that  popular  arrangement  in  Parliament  in 
its  absolute  truth;  call  the  shareholders,  what  they  are — children  of  the 
true  Israel — Jew-usurers;  separate  the  expenses  of  construction  and  work- 
ing from  their  "  dividends " ;  show  the  proportion  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child's  fare  which  is  to  be  paid  to  them  for  ever;  and  I  don't  believe 
the  Bill  would  pass.* 


Florbncb,  September  20th,  1874» 

Dear  Mr.  Walker,^ — I  got  your  obliging  note  all  right  I  should  have 
acknowledged  it  before,  but  wanted  to  say  a  word  about  interest,  for  which 
I  only  to-day  find  time.  Your  position  and  knowledge  give  you  so  great 
an  advantage  in  thinking  of  these  things,  that  if  you  will  observe  only  two 
great  Jlnal  primal  facts,  you  are  sure  to  come  to  a  just  conclusion. 

Interest  is  always  either  Usury  on  loan,  or  Tax  on  industry  (of  course 
often  both,  and  much  more),  but  always  one  of  these  ! 

*  The  following  perfect  little  sketch  of  what  he  supposed  the  next  newspaper 
article  would  be  on  tnis  passM^,  was  sent  me  by  Mr.  Somervell.  If  any  real  editor 
can  better  it,  he  may  try,  berore  I  answer. 

Editor  of  the ,  expressing  the  convictions  of  most  readers. — ''Mr.  Rnskin 

displays  his  wonted  incapacity  to  comprehend  the  simplest  problem  involving  aoy 
commercial  or  financial  considerations,  when  he  talks  of  London  and  Mancbestsr 
paying  for  their  road,  out  and  out.  He  foivets  that  the  Corporations  of  London 
and  Manchester,  in  order  to  do  so,  would  nave  to  borrow  tne  money,  and,  of 
course,  pay  interest  upon  it    As  things  are  now  managed,  the  persons  who  lend 

^  [Mr.  William  Walker,  of  the  Union  Bank  of  London ;  one  of  the  auditors  of 
the  accounts  of  the  St  George's  Guild  (see  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  666).  This  letter  was 
first  printed  in  Iffdrtuil,  for  December  1891,  pp.  226-227 ;  and  next  in  the  privately 
issuea  Letters  up&n  SubjeeU  ^  General  IntereH  from  John  Buskin  to  Variou*  Oorre- 
epondente^  1892,  pp.  68-60.] 
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I  get  interest  either  bj  lending  or  investing.  If  I  take  interest  on 
investment  I  tax  industry. 

A  railroad  dividend  is  a  tax  on  its  servants — ultimately,  a  tax  on  the 
traveller,  or  on  the  safety  of  his  life  (I  mean,  you  get  your  dividend  by  leaving 
him  in  dangeA 

You  will  find  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  a  railroad  should  pay  a 
dividend  more  than  the  pavement  of  Fleet  Street. 

The  profit  of  a  contractor — as  of  a  turnpike  man  or  paviour — ^is  not  a 
dividend,  but  the  average  of  a  chance  business  profit. 

Of  course  I  may  tax  Theft  as  one  of  the  forms  of  industry — Gambling, 
etc. ;  that  is  a  further  point.  Keep  to  the  simple  one.  To  make  money 
either  by  lending  or  taxing  is  a  sin.  If  people  really  ought  to  have  money 
lent  to  them,  do  it  gratis;  and  if  not,  it  is  a  double  sin  to  lend  it  them 
for  pay. 

The  commercial  result  of  taking  no  interest  would  be :  First,  that  rogues 
and  fools  could  not  borrow,  therefore  could  not  waste  or  make  away  with 
money. 

The  second,  that  the  money  which  was  accumulated  in  the  chests  of  the 
rich  would  be  fructifying  in  the  hands  of  the  active  and  honest  poor. 

Of  course  the  wealth  of  the  country,  on  these  conditions,  would  be 
treble  what  it  is.  Interest  of  money  is,  in  a  word,  a  tax  by  the  idle  on  the 
busy,  and  by  the  rogue  on  the  honest  man. 

Not  one  farthing  of  money  it  ever  made  by  Interest. 

Get  that  well  into  your  head.  It  is  ail  taken  by  the  idle  rich  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  poor,  or  of  the  really  active  persons  in  commerce. 

Truly  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

the  money  to  make  the  road,  subseaaently  undertake  the  business  of  oonducting 
the  traffic  upon  it ;  and  their  dividends  consist  of  the  fairly-earned  profit  upon  such 
traffic,  in  addition  to  the  interest— or  usury,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  is  pleased,  incorrecUv, 
to  term  it — ^npon  the  original  outlay.  How  matters  could  be  mended  by  virtually 
dividinjflr  this  payment  between  two  sets  of  people,  we  fail  to  perceive.  It  would 
be  well  if  Mr.  Ruskin  could  divest  himself  of  these  absurd  notions  about  the 
interest  of  money,  which  he  has  probably  acquired  from  a  too  reverent  stndv  of 
some  of  the  wise  men  of  old.  Mr.  Ruskin  forgets  that  Plato  and  Dante,  though  in 
many  respects  very  remarkable  personages,  were  not  business  men  of  the  nineteenth 
century.' 
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MORNING  THOUGHTS  AT  GENEVA^ 

[See  Letter  72,  §  10  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  766)] 


H&TEL  DEB  BbROUBB,   GeNBVA^ 

2»th  Augtut,  187a 

I  WOKE  at  three  this  morning,  and  as  soon  as  my  window  became  a 
glimmering  square^^  rose  every  now  and  then  to  watch  the  light  increase. 
The  dawn  was  fair  and  clear,  and  the  long  slopes  of  the  Buet,  and  doable 
pillars  of  the  Aiguilles  d'Argenti^re, — '' well-known "  masses,  a  young 
member  of  the  Alpine  Club  would  perhaps  write — but  to  me,  still  mysterieii 
though  seen  these  forty  years  and  more, — were  traced  dark  against  the 
softly  glowing  sky. 

But,  precisely  between  them  and  my  window,  a  little  chimney  of  some 
"  works "  on  the  opposite  quay  was  throwing  up  its  thread  of  brown  smoke, 
which,  the  air  being  perfectly  calm,  stayed,  in  a  browner  cloud,  precisely 
at  the  level  of  the  brightest  low  sky,  and  dimmed  the  aiguilles,  so  that  there 
was  no  drawing  or  seeing  their  outline,  any  more  than  through  a  smoked 
glaw. 

Also,  just  under  my  window,  at  the  comer  of  the  bridge,  there  was  an 
apparatus  for  laying  asphalte  with  a  vaporous  boiling-pot,  and  a  little  funnel 
besides,  sending  up  as  much  smoke  as  a  small  steamer,  which,  being  close 
by,  floated  about  in  gusts  and  rags,  sometimes  over  the  rosy  clouds,  some- 
times over  Mont  Blanc,  and  sometimes  over  the  piece  of  lake  yet  left  visible 
to  the  north,  round  the  comer  of  the  Hdtel  de  Russie. 

Under  which  circumstances,  I  not  only  lost  all  pleasure  in  my  view  of 
Mont  Blanc  and  the  dawn,  but  received  very  distinct  and  severe  pain 
from  it. 

*'  I  am  a  foolish,  crabbed  old  fellow — am  I, — and  shouldn't  have  minded 
the  smoke  .^" 

Well,  my  friend,  I  know  I  am  foolish, — and  God  knows  it  better  than 
I :  but  it  is  at  present  chiefly  in  coming  to  this  place  at  all,  and  wandering 

1  [This  passage  is  printed  partly  ^m  a  proof  of  '^  Over  matter  for  Fon,"  and 
rartly  from  sheets  of  MS.  at  Brantwood.  The  passage  was  intended  for  Fort  of 
February  1877.] 

■  [For  the  reference  to  Tennyson's  Princes9,  see  Vol.  VII.  p.  459,  and  Vol.  XIX. 
p.  101.] 
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up  and  down  its  streets — (such  as  are  left  of  what  once  was  Geneva),  with 
continual  echo  from  the  walls  on  each  side,  ''Dead — ^all  dead/' — (who,  all, 
are  dead,  I  will  tell  you  perhaps,  some  day,  if  I  ever  get  more  autobio- 
graphy written).  And  it  is  not  at  all  in  being  unable  to  enjoy  Mont  Blanc 
through  smoke. 

For  let  me  ask  you  a  question  or  two. 

(DoMO  n'OsBOLA,  Qrd  September.) 

(I  suppose,  in  doing  so,  that  Fon  by  chance  has  been  taken  up  by  some 
traveller  of  the  modem  school, — and  I  am  not  speaking  now  to  my  own 
St.  George  Companions,  but  to  him  or  her.  You  most  probably  care  as 
little  for  the  sight  of  Mont  Blanc  as  the  Genevese  themselves,  and  you 
came  to  Geneva  merely  to  buy  jewellery  and  live  in  a  fiishionable  hotel: 
but  by  the  price  I  see  Moet  stand  at  on  the  wine-card,  I  perceive  you  at 
least  care  for  champagne.  Well, — suppose,  at  table-d'h6te  to-day,  turning 
to  take  it  just  at  the  creamiest,  you  saw  that  the  waiter  had  cut  his 
finger  with  the  wire,  and  dropped  some  blood  into  the  glass.  You  would 
not  enjoy  your  champagne  with  blood  in  it,  would  you  ?  Still  less,  if  the 
blood  were  blood  of  a  diseased  person?  Well,  my  eyes  are  educated  just 
as  your  mouth  is;  and  I  enjoy  the  morning  light  on  Mont  Blanc  as  you 
do  champagne;  and  rather  more  (for,  mind  you,  I  know  and  understand 
all  your  tastes  perfectly,  and  am  just  as  fond  of  Moet  as  you;  but  you 
know  none  of  my  pleasures,  and  must  take  my  estimate  of*  them  on  trust). 
And,  believe  me,  the  trained  eye  has  higher  pleasure  than  the  trained 
mouth ;  and  in  this  higher  pleasure  it  is  capable  also  of  more  bitter  pain. 
I  would  drink  all  the  nastiest  stuff  you  could  mix,  out  of  the  English 
chemist's  round  the  comer,  if  I  could  only  get  that  smoke  swept  off  Mont 
Blanc;  and^  besides,  you  probably  would  not  really  iarte  the  blood  in  your 
champagne,  you  would  only  fancy  you  tasted  it.  But  I  not  only  can  see 
the  horrible  smoke,  but  can't  see  the  snow;  I  can't  taste  my  wine  because 
of  the  blood.  I  am  a  nasty  creature,  am  I,  and  it  isn't  the  taste  merely, 
it  is  the  idea  that  would  be  sickening  to  you?  Yes;  and  it  isn't  the 
taste,  but  the  idea  that  is  sickening  to  me.  That  smoke  means  blood,  as 
surely  as  the  smoke  from  Joan  of  Arc's  pile  of  fuggots  meant  it  That 
smoke  means  the  blood  of  the  souls  of  the  Swiss  nation,  perverted  into 
vile  tavern  keepers  from  righteous  citixens;  it  means  the  blood  pf  the 
English  nation  degraded  into  acrobats  from  gentlemen,  and  into  street 
swaggerers  from  gentlewomen;  it  means  the  blood  of  all  nations  degraded 
into  atheists  and  usurers — ^travellers  to  that  eternal  ice  which  would  not 
bend  under  Pietiapana^ — from  Christians,  and  travellers  to  the  Celestial 
mountains  above  the  crystal  sea. 

But  I  must  go  back  to  the  question  of  loss  in  the  pleasure  of  sight 
only.  For  I  mean  more  than  you  do  in  speaking  of  that  pleasure  itself. 
Among  the  points  of  true  value  in  the  first  and  second  volume  of  Modem 
Painters,  none  were  more  vital  than  the  distinction  made  between  ordinary 
sight,  and  what — there  being  no  English  word  for  it — I  was  forced  to  call 

1  [Infemoj  xxxii. :  see  Vol.  V.  p.  297 ;  and  compare  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  90,  and 
Vol.  XXVII.  p.  412.] 
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by  the  Greek  one  ^'Theoria/'  ''Contemplation"^ — seeing  within  the  temple 
of  the  heart.  And  I  never,  through  all  the  years  that  have  passed  since, 
felt  the  full  value  of  the  power  I  had  in  this  kind  as  I  did,  by  the  will 
of  Fors,  yesterday  in  walking  down  the  Simplon  Pass.  It  had  beeome 
nobler  to  me  than  ever,  in  the  degree  of  the  advance  of  my  own  powers 
of  thought  and  reach  of  sympathy,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  had  never  seen  it 
truly  until  now.^ 

And  just  as  I  was  passing  between  the  shade  and  sun,  after  passing 
the  bridge  at  the  great  gallery,  there  came  out  of  the  gallery,  following 
me,  a  cideche,  with  four  foreigners  in  it,  one  a  lady,  well  featured  and 
with  considerable  character  and  power  in  her  expression — the  men,  as  far 
as  I  could  judge,  average  conditions  of  the  somewhat  stout  and  coarse 
Frenchman,  well  to  do  in  the  world. 

And  in  all  the  world  they  were  well  to  do  in,  there  is  not  assuredly 
a  more  dramatically  exciting  mountain  scene  than  that  at  the  great 
gallery  of  Gondo.  Two  torrents  meeting  each  other,  both  powerful— one 
in  a  fall  of  some  four  hundred  feet — a  bridge  over  the  face  of  the  fall, 
entering  a  cave — what  Adelphi  manager  could  concert  for  his  playbill 
better  material  than  this!  Alps  above  in  a  sea  of  them,  tossed  breaker 
over  breaker  in  hollow-crested  crags,  soft  wreathing  woods  of  Italy  in  the 
ravine  below,  and  all  this  bursting  on  the  eyes  in  an  instant,  not  by  the 
slow  raising  of  a  curtain,  but  the  passing  through  a  rock  gate. 

The  four  travellers  never  moved  their  heads,  nor  raised  their  eyes. 
They  were  talking,  of  course,  but  not  of  anything  particularly  interesting, 
not  in  the  least  eagerly.  They  simply  continued  their  conversation,  un- 
disturbed by  any  of  these  external  phenomena.  Now,  the  difference  be- 
tween these  people  and  me  was  not  that  at  all  that  they  were  ordinary 
persons,  and  I  a  man  of  genius.  It  would  be  very  pleasant  to  think  that 
I  should  not  gnash  my  teeth  at  them  and  feel  my  whole  day  at  Domo 
d'Ossola  embittered  by  the  sight  of  them — if  I  thought  that  I  was  so 
much  their  better;  I  should  be  walking  about  with  my  nose  in  the  air 
and  my  toes  turned  out,  on  that  supposition !  It  is  true  that  I  see  colours 
better  than  most  people,  and  know  a  thing  or  two  that  few  do  about 
rocks  and  clouds.  I  am  very  glad  I  do.  What  I  am  not  glad  of,  bat 
horror-struck  to  feel  is,  that  while  I  was  taught  in  early  youth  to  look  at 
Nature  with  the  joy  of  a  child  in  its  Father's  work,  these  who  drive  past 
me,  blind — ^nay,  the  nations  among  whom  I  live — are  now  taught  to  see  in 
her  nothing  but  a  chaos  of  the  clay  they  would  fain  forget  they  are  made 
of,  these  persons  being,  in  all  probability,  just  as  capable  of  good  and 
happiness  as  I — wittier  assuredly,  being  French;  stronger  and  braver, 
being  healthy  and  young — and  I  doubt  not  in  their  hearts  capable  of  all 
average  human  goodness,  are  yet  spoiled  and  poisoned  into  this  wreck  of 
animid  stupidity  in  comparison  of  me,  because  if  you  will  look  back  to 

^  [See  Modem  Painters,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  sec.  i.  eh.  ii.,  and  vol.  ii.  sec.  i.  ch.  xr. 
(Vol  III.  pp.  140  eeq,,  and  VoL  IV.  pp.  208  eeq.).  Compare  ''Readings  in  Modem 
PairUere"  (1877),  where  Ruskin  883^8  that  the  main  value  of  the  book  is  "exactly  in 
that  systematic  scheme  of  it  which  I  had  despised,  and  in  the  veir  insistence  upon 
the  Greek  term  Theoria,  instead  of  sight  or  perception,  iu  whicn  I  had  thought 
myself  perhaps  uselessly  or  affectedly  refined"  (Vol  XXII.  p.  612).] 

*  [For  Raskin's  early  love  of  the  Simplon  Pass,  see  Praterita,  ii.  {  131.] 
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the  chapters  on  Theoria  in  Modem  Pamtert^  you  will  see  that  the  entire 
difference  between  the  human  sight  of  beauty  and  the  animal  scorn  of  it 
is  shown  to  consist,  in  this  concurrence^  with  physical  sense,  of  Mental 
Religion.^  I  use  the  word  in  its  true  meaning — ^the  acknowledgment  of 
Spiritual  Power.  But  with  this,  or  &ith  in  God,  there  must  also,  in  true 
contemplation,  be  joined  charity  to  men,  and  such  lower  form  of  charity 
as  may  tenderly  cherish  all  lower  creatures.  No  beauty  is  visible  to 
human  eyes  but  through  this  arc  of  triple  light.  Religion,  without  love 
of  man,  becomes  madness ;  love  of  man,  without  tendemessj  to  the  lower 
creature,  becomes  insolence;  and  as 

''The  bat  that  flits  at  dose  of  eve^ 
Has  left  the  brain  that  won't  believe,"  * 

so  also  Religion,  without  love  of  man, — is  that  possible?  Alas,  too  pos- 
sible. God  forbid  but  that  some  of  the  people  who  go  to  church  in  Eng- 
land should  not  be  sincere  in  their  worship;  but  they  are  trying  to  love 
their  God,  and  not  their  brothers,  and  their  worship  is  fit  only  for 
Bedlam. 

Here  in  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  their  Religion  is  ended;  but  their 
affectionateness,  not  yet.  I  was  up  last  night  among  the  vast  stone  pines 
of  the  Sanctuario  of  Orta.  Aisle  after  aisle  of  temple  in  those  mountain 
cedars,  and  chapel  following  chapel,  for  succession,  formerly,  of  secret 
prayer. 

All  of  them  closed,  now ;  but  built  against  the  side  of  one  of  them  a 
"  Caffi^  Ristorant^,"  and  at  the  opposite  side  over  the  closed  door,  written : 
''Qui  si  chiamano  i  custodi  del  monte  per  visitare  le  cappelle." 

Not  to  be  pulled  wholly  down  for  a  while,  if  perchance  yet  a  penny 
may  be  turned  out  of  the  religion  of  their  fathers.' 

^  [See  Raskin's  analysis  of  the  contents  of  section  L  in  vol.  IL  of  Modem  PairUere 
(Vol.  IV.  pp.  11-17)0 

'  [Blake  s  Auguries  qf  Innocence.    The  lines   are   quoted  in  Letter  74  (above. 


»  [The 


entry  in  Ruskin's  diary  is  as  follows: — 
*' (September  3,  1876.)  Sunday  evening,  Orta.--Vp  at  the  Sanctuario; 
one  of  the  dismaJlest  walks  I  ever  had  in  this  world  I  the  vast  stone  pines 
and  closed  chapels  being  monuments  of  religion  wholly  gone ;  a  jparty  of 
blackguards  nuudng  the  loveliest  of  the  green  avenues  horrible  with  tiieir 
laughs;  shrieking  children,  rude  and  graceless  in  gesture,  rushing  about 
the  'Gaffe  Ristorante'  opposite  the  main  terrace,  with  door  beiside  it 
inscribed,  'Qui  si  chiamano/  etc  Thev  came  out,  two  of  them,  and 
staggered  and  spit  about  on  the  terrace  till  I  was  obliged  to  go.  But  such 
stone  pines  I  have  not  seen  since  the  Famese."] 
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"THESE    THY    CREATURES    OF  BREAD 

AND   WINE"' 

[See  Letter  78;  above,  p.  24] 

I  can't  completely  tell  you  how  to  regulate  the  price  of  a  cabbagCj  or 
of  a  pint  of  milk,  unless  I  clear  your  minds  first  on  the  principles  of 
currency,  free  trade,  corporal  punishment^  and  commercial  remuneration ;  and 
to  clear  your  minds  on  these  matters  is  not  only  to  sweep  out  nearly  the 
entire  mass  of  what  you  have  been  taught  since  you  were  bom,  but  also 
to  explain  the  mechanism  to  you  of  a  system  of  true  government,  of 
which  the  working  must  be  by  the  concurrence  of  a  system  of  cog-wheels 
infinitely  more  complex  than  those  of  a  chronometer,  and  of  which  the 
Spring  must  be  Faith,  and  the  Diamond,  Honour. 

And  if  such  my  difficulty  in  expressing,  much  more  that  of  proving, 
the  truth  to  you,  must  be  extreme,  because  in  every  application  of  such 
laws  to  actual  life  their  good  result  must  be  for  some  time  thwarted  by 
the  collaterally  adverse  conditions  under  which  they  are  lived;  and  even 
their  accurate  application  is  impossible,  in  any  particular  instance,  without 
a  knowledge  of  detail  which  it  will  take  time  to  acquire. 

But,  with  careful  reading  of  my  previous  statements,  I  think  you  may 
possibly  now  at  least  understand  the  broad  principles  by  which  true  oom- 
merce  must  be  regulated  in  food.  God  has  given  us  imperishable  gold — 
perishable,  but  preservable  for  all  necessary  time,  bread  and  wine.  ''These 
thy  creatures  of  bread  and  wine,"^  brought  forth  to  us  by  the  Eternal 
Priesthood  of  Justice,  are  to  be  distributed  in  purity  to  all  who  need 
them,  at  the  time  that  they  need  them  ;  and  the  sign  of  the  quantity 
which  any  person  may  claim  of  them  is  to  be  written  in  sacred  Gold. 

That  is  the  Divine  law — simple,  universal,  and  constant.  So  &r  as  yoa 
keep  it,  you  shall  live  happily  and  decently  in  regard  of  bodily  nourish- 
ment; so  far  as  you  break  it,  you  must  live  miserably  and  indecently. 
But  to  apply  it  with  immediate  precision  to  the  question — vital  to  you 
after  hard  fag  work — the  present  price  of  a  pot  of  beer  in  Sheffield,  I 
must  know  ail  the  conditions  of  making  beer  good,  and   the  quantity  yon 

1  [Printed  from  sheets  of  MS.  at  Brantwood.  The  sheets  are  headed  ''Cod- 
elusion";  t.«.,  probably  the  intended  conclusion  of  Letter  73,  a  passage  from 
Plato  (§15)  being  afterwards  substituted.! 

'  [See  tne  Prayer  of  Consecration  in  the  Oommunion  Servica] 
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ynll  on  the  average  need  of  it,  and  a  great  deal  more — which  I  don't 
know,  and  which  you  can  only  find  out  by  experience. 

But  get  this  at  all  events  into  your  heads  clearly.  A  pound  of  bread 
and  a  pint  of  beer  are  to  be  standards  of  currency,  alnfoys  to  be  given 
by  your  Ducal  Government  in  exchange  for  a  given  weight  of  silver;  or 
a  certain  number  of  pounds  of  bread  and  pints  of  beer  in  exchange  for 
a  given  weight  of  gold.  (If  you  like,  for  lightness,  paper  and  leather 
better  than  silver  or  gold,  the  Ducal  Government  will  let  you  have  them, 
provided  you  keep  them  clean.) 

This  current  bread  and  beer,  with  other  standards  Ta  flask  of  wine,  a 
square  yard  of  cloth,  and  the  like),  are  to  be  of  standara  quality,  answered 
for  by  the  Ducal  Government  as  it  answers  for  its  gold — all  of  the  purest 
and  best  in  its  power.  Accordingly,  the  Ducal  Government  must  have 
mills  and  breweries.  The  miller,  the  brewer,  and  the  gold-coiner  are  all 
to  be  its  salaried  servants,  and  all  liable  to  precisely  the  same  punish- 
ment (whatever  that  may  be  determined  as  fitting — a  huge  question,  you 
perceive,  having  several  knots  in  it!)  if  they  be  detected  adulterating  the 
bread,  the  beer,  or  the  gold.  Only  one  coiner  will  be  needful,  and  perhaps 
three  or  four  millers  and  brewers;  but  these  officers  of  food  and  coin,  be 
they  few  or  many,  will  all  be  equaUy  well  looked  after,  equally  in  honour- 
able position,  equally  paid,  and  equally,  as  I  have  just  said,  liable  to  be — 
let  us  use  for  the  present  the  more  or  less  parliamentary  and  elastic  ex- 
pression— '^ suspended"  if  they  be  found  adulterating  the  products  under 
their  care. 

It  is  perfectly  ridiculous — and  a  great  deal  more  than  ridiculous — to 
say  that  these  things  are  impossible.  You  can  elect  your  Duke  and 
Duchess  to-morrow.  Lady  Day,  if  you  will;  you  can  elect  your  Brewers 
and  MiUers,  and  their  men ;  you  can  enable  them  to  grind  and  to  brew 
on  some  small  scale  somewhere;  you  can  agree  among  yourselves  to  buy 
the  bread  and  beer  so  produced,  and  none  other.  You  need  not  ratten 
anybody,  you  need  not  abuse  anybody,  you  need  not — until  you  see 
occasion — ''suspend"  anybody,  you  need  not  send  anybody  to  Parliament, 
and  you  need  not  ask  what  Parliament  is  about.  If  you  can  only  find  a 
dozen  of  honest  people  among  you,  and  agree  among  yourselves  to  buy  of 
them,  you  have  solved,  in  essentials,  every  politico-economical  problem  of 
this  present  world.  If  you  can't  find  a  dozen  honest  people  among  you, 
nor  agree  upon  anything  with  yourselves,  no  least  politico-economical 
problem  will  ever  be  soluble  to  you. 

And  as  for  building  a  system  of  Economy  on  Dishonesty  and  Disagree- 
ment— Le,y  ''competition"  among  yourselves — my  hungry  friends,  every 
word  you  hear  of  advice  in  that  direction  is  only  the  rising  echo  of  the 
eternal  cry  of  the  Furies  on  the  walls  of  Hell — "Venga  Medusa."^ 

»  [/n/mio,  ix.  62 :  compare  Vol  V.  p.  286,  and  Vol.  XXVU.  p.  427.] 
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"WHISTLER   V.    RUSKIN" 

[See  Letter  79] 

(a)  REPORT  OF  THE  TRIALS 

[In  consequence  of  a  passage  in  Letter  79,  §  11  (above,  p.  l60).  Whistler 
brought  an  action  for  libel  against  Ruskin.  The  case  has  considerable 
interest  in  the  histor}'  of  English  art-criticism,  and  as  the  report  is  not 
easily  accessible,  it  is  here  printed.] 

EXCHEQUER  DIVISION— November  25 

{Btfwre  Baron  HuddleHan  and  a  Special  Jury) 

This  was  an  action  for  an  alleged  libel  which  the  plaintiff  said  had  been  fidself 
and  maliciously  nublished,  and  had  greatly  damaged  his  reputation  as  an  artist 
The  defendant  pleaded  that  the  article  complaint  of  was  privileged  as  being  ft 
fiur  and  bcna  fide  criticism  upon  a  painting  which  the  plaintiff  mA  exposed  for 
public  view. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Parry  and  Mr.  Petheram  appeared  for  the  plaintiff;  the  Attorney- 
General  and  Mr.  Bowen  for  the  defendant. 

In  opening  the  case,  Mr.  Serjeant  Parry  said  Mr.  Whistler,  the  plaintiff,  had 
followed  the  profession  of  an  artist  for  numy  years  both  in  tins  country  and  abroad^ 
and  Mr.  John  Ruskin,  the  defendant,  held  the  biff  best  position  in  Europe  and 
America  as  an  art  critic.  Mr.  Whistler  was  Uie  son  of  an  eminent  military  engineeri 
a  citizen  of  the  United  Statea,  who  for  many  years  was  enspaged  in  superintending 
the  construction  of  the  railway  from  St.  retersbun^  to  Moscow.  Having  paased 
some  years  of  his  life  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  plaintiff  went  to  France  and  Holland, 
where  he  studied  his  profession,  and  he  also  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a  painter 
in  America.  He  was  also  an  etcher,  and  in  that  capacity  had  likewise  distin^niiBbed 
himself.  He  occupied  a  somewhat  independent  position  in  art,  and  it  might  be 
that  his  theory  of  painting  was,  in  the  estimation  of  some,  eccentric ;  but  his  great 
object  was  to  produce  the  utmost  effiect  which  colour  would  enable  him  to  do,  and 
to  bring  about  a  harmony  in  colour  and  arrangement  in  lus  pictures.  Although 
a  man  adopted  such  a  theory  and  followed  it  out  with  earnestness,  induatrv,  and 
almost  enthusiasm,  yet  it  was  no  reason  why  he  should  be  denounced  or  liDelled. 
In  the  summer  of  1877  the  plaintiff  exhibited  several  of  his  pictures  at  the  Grosrenor 
Gallery;  and  shortly  afterwards  there  appeared  in  a  pamphlet,  edited  and  chiefly 
written  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  entitled  Fore  Ciavigera,  an  article  in  which  he  criticised 
the  modem  school  of  art.  He  said,  ''Sir  (Joutts  Lindsay  is  at  present  an  amateur 
both  in  art  and  shopkeeping.     He  must  take  up  either  the  one  or  the  other  bosinees 

^  [This  report  is  quoted  from  the  Times^  by  the  oonrtesy  of  the  proprietors*] 
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if  he  would  prosper  in  eitlier ; "  and  tlien  referring  to  Mr.  Whistler^  he  wrote  as 
follows  :— 

"  Lastly^  the  mannerisms  and  errors  of  these  pictures  (alluding  to  the  pictures 
of  Mr.  Bume-Jones)^  whatever  may  he  their  extent^  are  never  affected  or  in- 
dolent. The  work  is  natural  to  the  painter^  however  strange  to  us,  and  is  wrought 
with  the  utmost  conscience  of  care,  however  far  to  his  own  or  our  desire  the  result 
may  yet  he  incomplete.  Scarcel^r  as  much  can  he  said  for  any  other  pictures  of 
the  modem  school;  their  eccentricities  are  almost  always  in  some  degree  forced^ 
and  their  imperfections  gratuitously^  if  not  impNBrtinently^  indulged.  For  Mr. 
Whistler's  own  sake^  no  less  than  tor  the  protection  of  the  purchaser.  Sir  Coutts 
Lindsay  ought  not  to  ]|ave  admitted  works  into  the  Gallery  in  which  the  ill- 
educated  conceit  of  the  artist  so  nearly  approached  the  aspect  of  wilful  imposture. 
I  have  seen  and  heard  much  of  Cockney  impudence  before  now,  but  never  expected 
to  hear  a  coxcomb  ask  200  guineas  for  flinging  a  pot  of  paint  in  the  public's  fince." 

The  learned  counsel  contended  that  tiiese  words  could  not,  in  any  sense,  be 
said  to  be  a  fair  and  bona  fide  criticism,  and  coming  as  they  had  from  so  great 
an  authority  as  Mr.  Ruskin,  they  had,  in  &ct,  done  the  plaintiff  a  great  deal  of 
injury  in  his  profession  and  in  the  public  estimation. 

Mr.  James  Abbott  McNeill  Whistler  was  then  examined  by  Mr.  Petheram.  He 
was  of  American  parentage  and  bom  in  St  Petersburg,  where  he  lived  untO  he 
was  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  His  fether  constructed  the  railway  between 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  He  was  educated  at  West  Point,  America,  and  after- 
wards studied  in  Paris  with  M.  Gavie  for  two  or  three  years.  Mr.  Armstrong, 
JVlr.  Poynter,  and  Mr.  Du  Maurier  were  his  fellow-students.  He  finally  settlM 
in  Lonaon  and  continued  his  career  as  an  artist  He  exhibited  at  the  Ro^ 
Academy,  and  sold  his  first  picture  there  to  Mr.  Philip,  the  well-imown  artist  of 
Spanish  subjects.  He  also  exhibited  at  Paris  and  at  the  Dudley  Gallery.  During 
the  whole  of  his  career  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  etching,  and  he  had  received 
a  gold  medal  for  his  etchings  exhibited  at  The  Hague.  There  were  collections  of 
his  etchings  in  the  British  Museum  and  Windsor  Castle.  In  1877  he  exhibited 
eight  pictures  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery — a  portrait  of  Mr.  Carlyle ;  '^  A  Nocturne, 
in  Blue  and  Gold,"  and  other  ''Nocturnes"  in  ''Black  and  Gold,"  and  "Blue 
and  Silver " ;  "  An  Arrangement  in  Black,"  representing  Mr.  Henry  Irving  as 
Philip  II.  of  Spain ;  "  A  Eumnony  in  Amber  and  Black "  ;  and  "  An  Arrangement 
in  Brown."  Carlyle's  picture  had  been  engraved.  He  sold  one  of  the  "Nocturnes  *' 
to  Mr.  Percy  Wyndham  for  200  guineas,  and  he  had  a  commission  for  another  for 
150  guineas.  Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  criticism  he  had  not  been  able 
to  get  the  same  price  for  his  pictures. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General :  He  had  sent  pictures  to  the  Royal 
Academy  which  were  not  accepted,  but  that  was  the  experience  of  all  artists.  The 
last  picture  rejected  was  "An  Arrangement  in  Gray  and  Black:  portrait  of  the 
Painter's  Mother."  It  was  afterwards  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  The 
"  Arrangement  in  Black  and  Gold "  was  a  night  view  of  Cremome  with  the  fire- 
works. Asked  the  meaning  of  the  word  ">&cturne,"  Mr.  Whistler  said  that  a 
picture  was  to  him  throughout  a  problem,  which  he  attempted  to  solve,  and  he 
made  use  of  any  incident  or  object  in  nature  that  would  bring  about  a  sjrmmetrical 
result.  "An  Arrangement"  was  an  arrangement  of  light,  form,  and  colour. 
Among  his  pictures  were  some  night  views,  and  he  chose  the  word  "Nocturne" 
because  it  generalised  and  simplified  them  all.  As  he  had  happened  to  use  some 
musical  terms  it  was  supposed  he  intended  to  show  a  kind  of  connection  between 
the  two  arts ;  but  he  had  no  such  intention.  It  was  probably  the  view  of  Mr. 
Ruskin  that  an  artist  should  not  let  a  picture  leave  his  hands  which  he  could 
improve  by  labour  of  his  own,  and  that  he  should  give  value  for  what  he  received. 
He  had  been  told  that  his  pictures  exhibited  eccentricities.  Of  course  he  expected 
that  his  pictures  would  be  criticised.  The  "Nocturne  in  Black  and  Gold"  he 
knocked  off  in  a  couple  of  days.  He  painted  the  picture  one  day  and  finished  it 
off  the  next  He  dia  not  give  his  pictures  time  to  mellow,  but  ne  exposed  them 
in  the  open  air,  as  he  went  on  with  nis  work,  to  dry.     He  did  not  ask  200  guineas 
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for  two  days'  work ;  he  aaked  it  for  the  knowledge  he  had  gained  in  the  work  of 
a  lifetime.  In  the  course  of  his  evidence  the  pltuntiff  said  that  he  sometinies  imt 
colour  on  the  frame^  saying  it  was  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  picture,  and  mt 
he  also  placed  his  monogram  on  the  frame  as  well  aa  on  the  canvas. 

Some  of  the  pictures  were  exhibited  in  court,  and  the  jury  went  to  see  the  rest 
at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Rosaetti,  who  said  he  had  made  art  his  special  study  for  jrears,  said 
he  appreciated  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Whistler's  pictures.  The  blue  and  the  silver 
picture,  being  a  view  of  Old  Battersea  Bridge,  he  thought  was  very  artistic  and  • 
beautiful  representation  of  a  pale  bright  mooidight.  He  held  the  same  opinion  of 
another  picture  in  the  same  style.  The  black  and  gold  picture  represented  the 
darkness  of  night  mingled  and  oroken  by  the  brightness  (k  fireworks.  Hie  ^ctun 
of  Carlvle  was  a  fine  portrait  with  a  certain  peculiarity.  He  admired  siuoerely 
some  of  Mr.  Whistler's  works  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  1877,  and  he  thought 
they  were  the  works  which  a  conscientious  artist  might  put  forth. 

Cross-examined :  The  black  and  gold  jpicture  was  not  a  gem  nor  an  exquisite, 
nor  beautiful  work,  but  it  was  a  work  ox  art  Asked  if  it  was  eccentric,  he  said 
it  was  unlike  the  work  of  most  other  painters.  Two  hundred  guineas  was  its  fill 
value,  not  a  stiffish  price. 

Mr.  Albert  Moore,  an  artist,  said  he  thought  Mr.  Whistler's  pictures  had  a  laige 
aim  in  which  he  had  succeeded  as  no  living  artist  had  done.  They  were  beautiful 
works  of  art,  and  200  guineas  was  not  too  large  a  price  for  them. 

In  cross-examination  he  said  he  thought  there  was  great  originality  in  the 
plaintifiTs  pictures.    He  could  not  call  it  eccentricity. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Wills,  dramatic  author  and  artist,  said  that  the  plaintifTs  picturei 
betrayed  a  great  knowledge  of  art.  Mr.  Whistler  looked  at  nature  in  a  poetieal 
light  and  had  a  native  feeling  for  colour.  His  works  were  those  of  a  man  of 
genius  and  a  conscientious  artist  He  described  his  pictures  as  originaL  Thb 
was  the  case  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  Attorney-General  said  that  after  the  evidence  for  the  plaintiff  he  should 
be  compelled  to  call  some  witnesses  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  art  to 
give  their  opinion  on  the  plaintiff's  pictures ;  but  the  question  for  the  jury  wn 
whether  Mr.  Ruskin  had  or  had  not  criticised  the  plaintiffs  productions  in  a  fiair, 
honest,  and  moderate  spirit  A  critic  might  use  strong  langtiage,  and  even  retort 
to  ridicule,  without  exposing  himself  to  the  charge  of  acting  maliciously.  Perhtpi 
some  people  would  extinguish  critics  altogether;  but  they  had  their  value;  and 
what  would  become  of  the  fine  arts  if  there  was  no  incentive  to  excel  ?  If  art  ffit 
to  live  and  flourish,  so  must  criticism.  He  regretted  he  was  unable  to  call  Mr. 
Ruskin  as  he  was  too  ill  to  attend  the  Court  That  gentleman,  it  was  well  known, 
had  devoted  himself  for  years  to  the  study  of  art.  FVom  1869  he  had  been  Slade 
Professor  at  Oxford ;  he  had  written  much  on  art,  and  judging  from  his  worki 
it  was  obvious  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  keenest  susceptibility.  He  had  a  great 
love  and  reverence  for  art,  and  a  special  admiration  for  highly  finiahed  pictarea 
His  love  for  art  almost  amounted  to  idolatry,  and  to  the  examination  of  the 
beautiful  in  art  he  had  devoted  his  life.  Rightly  or  wronglv,  Mr.  Ruskin  had  not 
a  very  high  opinion  of  the  days  in  which  we  lived.  He  thought  too  much  con- 
sideration was  given  to  money-making,  and  that  the  nobility  of  simplicity  was  not 
sufficiently  regarded.  With  regard  to  artists,  he  upheld  a  high  standard  and 
required  something  more  than  a  few  flaslies  of  genius.  He  required  a  laborious 
and  perfect  devotion  to  art,  and  he  held  that  an  artist  should  not  only  straggle  to 
get  money,  but  also  to  give  full  value  to  the  purchaser  of  his  productions.  He 
said  it  was  the  ancient  code  that  no  piece  of  work  should  leaye  the  artist's  handi 
which  his  diliirence  or  further  reflection  could  improve,  and  that  the  artist's  fiuae 
should  be  built  not  upon  what  he  received,  but  upon  what  he  gave.  Entertaininf 
these  views,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  Mr.  Whistler's  pictures  should  attract  Mr. 
Ruskin's  attention  and  that  he  should  subject  them  to  criticism.  He  did  subject 
them  to  a  severe  and  slashing  criticism,  and  even  held  them  up  to  ridicule  and 
contempt ;  but  in  doing  so  he  only  expressed,  as  he  was  entitled  to  do,  his  honeet 
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opinion.  The  learned  counael  then  dealt  with  the  eWdence  of  the  pliiintiff,  and 
contended  that  his  pictures  were  marked  by  a  stranffeness  of  style  and  a  fitntastiad 
extravagance  which  fully  justified  the  language  employed  by  Mr.  Ruskin  in  regard 
to  them.  He  hoped  to  convince  the  jury  before  nis  case  was  closed  that  the 
defendant's  criticism^  however  severe^  was  perfectly  fitir  and  bona  fids,  and  could 
not  be  reasonably  objected  to.  In  the  present  mania  for  art  it  had  become  a  kind 
of  fiuhion  among  some  people  to  admire  the  incomprehensible^  to  look  upon  the 
£intattic  conceits  of  an  artist  like  Mr.  Whistler^  his  ^' nocturnes^"  '' symphonies^" 
*'  arrangements,"  and  '^  harmonies,"  with  delight  and  admiration ;  but  the  fact  was 
that  such  productions  were  not  worthy  the  name  of  great  works  of  art  Tliis  was 
not  a  mama  that  should  be  encouraged ;  and,  if  that  was  the  view  of  Mr.  Ruskin, 
lie  had  a  right,  as  an  art  critic,  to  fearlessly  express  it  to  the  public.  It  was  said 
that  Mr.  Ruskin  had  ridiculed  Mr.  Whistler's  pictures ;  but  if  he  disliked  criticism, 
he  should  not  have  rendered  himself  open  to  it.  Quoting  from  Fart  Olavigera,  the 
Attomejr-General  showed  that  Mr.  Ruskin  was  neither  a  partial  nor  a  stem  and 
bard  cntic,  and  that  while  he  aimed  his  trenchant  criticisms  right  and  left,  he 
ungrudgingly  gave  high  praise  where  it  was  due.  The  whole  artide  complained  of 
was  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  modem  school,  and,  as  regarded  Mr.  IVhistier, 
pointed  out  that  his  conceits  and  extravagances  did  not  redound  to  his  credit,  and 
that  he  was  careless  of  his  name  and  &me  when  he  offered  such  things  for  sale. 
It  was  objected  that  Mr.  Ruskin  had  said  he  was  '^ ill-educated" ;  but  if  that  was 
Mr.  Ruskin's  opinion,  judging  from  his  productions,  was  it  libellous  to  say  so? 
It  was  also  complained  he  had  written,  ''I  never  expected  to  hear  a  coxcomb  ask 
200  guineas  for  flinging  a  pot  of  paint  in  the  public's  nice,"  but  the  term  ''  coxcomb  " 
was  applied  to  him  as  an  artist,  and  not  as  a  man.  What  was  a  '' coxcomb"?  He 
had  looked  out  for  the  word,  and  found  that  it  came  from  the  old  idea  of  the 
licensed  jester,  who  wore  a  cap  and  bells  with  a  cock's  comb  in  it,  and  went  about 
maJcin^  jests  for  the  amusement  of  his  master  and  family.  If  that  were  the  true 
definition,  Mr.  Whistier  should  not  complain,  because  nis  pictures  were  capital 
jests,  which  had  afforded  much  amusement  to  the  public.  Mr.  Ruskin  had  lived 
a  long  life  without  being  attacked.  No  one  could  say  that  he  had  purchased  his 
praise,  and  no  one  had  attempted  to  restrain  his  pen  through  the  medium  of  the 
jury.  Mr.  Ruskin  did  not  retract  one  syllable  of  his  criticism  upon  Mr.  Whistier' 
pictures.  He  believed  he  was  right.  For  nearly  all  his  life  he  had  devoted  him- 
self to  criticism  for  the  sake  of  the  art  he  loved,  and  he  asked  the  jury  not  now 
to  paralyse  his  hand.  If  they  gave  a  verdict  against  him,  he  must  cease  to  write. 
It  would  be  an  evil  day  for  the  art  of  this  country  if  Mr.  Ruskin  were  prevented 
from  indulging  in  proper  and  legitimate  criticism,  and  pointing  out  what  was 
beautiful  and  what  was  not,  and  if  critics  were  all  r^uced  to  a  dead-level  of  forced 
and  fulsome  adulation. 

Mr.  Edward  Bume-Jones  said  he  had  been  a  nainter  for  twenty  years,  and 
daring  the  last  two  or  three  years  his  works  had  become  known  to  the  public. 
Complete  finish  ouf  ht  to  be  the  standard  of  painting,  and  artists  ought  not  to 
fall  short  of  what  tor  ages  had  been  acknowledged  as  essential  to  a  perfect  work. 
The  ''nocturne"  in  blue  and  silver  representing  Battersea  reach  was  a  work  of 
art,  but  very  incomplete.  It  was  an  admirable  beginning — simply  a  sketch.  In 
no  sense  whatever  did  it  show  the  finish  of  a  complete  work  of  art  It  was  masterly 
in  colour  but  deficient  in  form,  which  was  as  essential  as  colour.  Its  merits  lay 
only  in  colour.  Neither  in  composition,  nor  in  detail,  nor  in  form  had  it  any 
quality  whatever.  As  to  the  next  picture,  ''Battersea  Bridge,"  the  colour  was 
better,  but  it  was  even  more  formless  than  the  other.  A  day  or  a  day  and  a  half 
seems  a  reasonable  time  for  its  production.  It  was,  as  he  said,  a  mere  sketch,  and 
he  did  not  think  Mr.  Whistier  ever  intended  it  should  be  finished.  The  "Noc- 
turne" in  black  and  gold  representing  the  fireworks  at  Cremome  had  not  the 
merit  of  the  other  two.  It  wae  not  a  work  of  art ;  it  was  one  of  thousands  of 
failures  to  represent  night    It  y/as  not  worth  two  hundred  guineas. 

Mr.  Bowen  wished  to  produce  a  picture  by  Titian  to  show  what  was  a  finished 
work. 
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Baron  Haddleston  thought  this  was  goin^^  too  far.  The  learned  coonsel  would 
have  to  prove  first  that  the  picture  was  Titian's. 

Mr.  Bowen  said  he  should  do  that 

Baron  Huddleston  referred  to  the  story  of  the  '^genuine'*  Titian  which  was 
purchased  hy  some  artists  to  determine  the  secret  of  that  master's  wonderful 
colouring.  On  beinff  rubbed  down  the  explorers  found  a  red  surfiice^  and  exclaimed, 
'^  Here's  the  secret  ;  but  on  going  a  little  further  in  the  process  it  was  discovered 
that  the  red  substratum  was  a  portrait  of  George  IIL  in  a  militia  uniform. 
(Laughter.) 

After  some  discussion  the  picture  was  produced^  and  appeared  to  be  a  portrait 
of  a  "Dope"  of  Venice. 

Mr.  Edward  Bume-Jones  described  it  as  a  beautiful  example  of  Titian's  works. 
It  was  a  portrait  of  Andrea  Gritti^  and  a  splendid  arrangement  of  flesh  and  blood. 
It  was  a  most  perfect  specimen  of  a  highly  finished  work  of  ancient  art.  He 
considered  that  Mr.  Whistler  possessed  great  power,  but  had  not  fulfilled  his  early 

Eromise.  He  had  evaded  the  difficulties  of  painting  by  not  carrying  his  pictures 
ir  enough.    He  had  an  unrivalled  sense  of  atmosphere. 

Cross-examined :  Tlie  value  of  this  specimen  of  Titian  depended  upon  the  accident 
of  a  sale-room.  It  would  be  worth  many  thousands  to  him,  but  might  have  been 
sold  for  forty  guineas.  Lord  Elcho  had  a  beautiful  Titian  which  he  purchased 
for  twenty  guineas.  It  now  belonged  to  Mr.  Ruskin.  Mr.  MHiiistler  had  an 
almost  unrifalled  appreciation  of  atmosphere^  and  his  colour  was  beautiful,  especially 
in  moonlight  seas;  but  there  his  merits  stopped. 

Mr.  Frith,  R.A.,  said  he  did  not  consiuer  the  pictures  of  Mr.  \\liistler  which 
had  been  produced  in  court  were  serious  works  of  art.  There  was  beautiful  colour, 
but  it  was  no  more  than  could  be  had  on  a  wall-paper  or  a  piece  of  silk.  To  him 
they  did  not  represent  either  moonlight  or  water.  Tlie  one  in  black  and  gold 
was  not  worth  200  guineas.  He  had  come  reluctantly  to  speak  against  a  brother 
artist,  and  had  only  attended  upon  subpoena. 

In  cross-examination  he  said  one  of  Turner's  pictures — "  The  Snowstorm  ** — ^had 
been  properly  described  by  Mr.  Ruskin  as  a  "  mass  of  soapHSuds  and  whitewash." 
Turner  was  an  idol  of  Mr.  Ruskin's,  and  should  be  of  all  pamters ;  but  that  applied 
to  his  early  works.  His  latest  pictures  were  as  insane  as  the  people  who  admired 
them. 

Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  as  an  art  critic,  also  expressed  an  unfavourable  view  of  the 
pictures  exhibited  by  Mr.  Whistler  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  1877.  He  read 
a  criticism  which  he  wrote  at  the  time,  in  which  he  said  that  they  were  only  one 
set  nearer  pictures  than  delicately  tinted  wall-paper. 

In  cross-examination  he  admitted  Mr.  WhisUer  had  high  merit  as  an  artist, 
but  all  his  work  was  unfinished. 

The  learned  counsel  on  each  side  having  addressed  the  jury. 

Baron  Huddleston,  in  summing  up,  said  l£at  if  a  man  committed  to  paper  language 
disparaging  to  another  and  holding  him  up  to  hatred,  contumely,  and  contempt 
he  was  guilty  of  a  libel.     The  law  presumed  malice,  but  that  might  be  rebutted 

Sthe  author  of  the  language  proving  that  it  was  a  fiur  and  bona  fide  criticism, 
erefore  the  question  in  the  present  case  for  the  jury  was  whether  Mr.  Ruskin's 
pamphlet  was  a  fair  and  bona  fide  criticism  upon  the  plaintiffs  works ;  and  it  was 
for  the  defendant  to  make  that  out  It  was  of  the  bst  importance  that  a  critic 
should  have  full  latitude  to  express  the  judgments  he  honestly  formed,  and  for  that 
purpose  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  use  ridicide  as  a  weapon ;  but  a 
critic  must  confine  himself  to  criticism,  and  not  nsake  it  the  veil  for  personal  cen- 
sure, nor  allow  himself  to  run  into  reckless  and  unfiiir  attacks  merely  for  the  love 
of  exercising  his  power  of  denunciation. 

The  jury  after  being  absent  for  an  hour  came  Into  the  court  for  an  explanation 
from  the  learned  judge  of  the  words  '^wilful  imp<isture"  in  the  alleged  libel,  and, 
again  retiring,  came  back  shortly  afterwards  and  gave  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff- 
damages  one  farthing. 

Tlie  learned  judge  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff^  but  without  costs. 
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(6)  ''MY  OWN  ARTICLE  ON   WHISTLER" 

^Ruskin  at  the  time  of  the  trial  was  not  well  enough  to  attend. 
Among  the  MSS.  at  Brantwood  are  the  following  passages,  headed  ''My 
own  Article  on  Whistler"]:— 

S-w^  It  has  long  been  alleged  against  me,^  with  much  indignation,  that  in 
criticism  I  do  not  help  my  friends.  The  sentiment  that  every  expression 
of  a  man's  opinions  ought  to  help  either  himself,  his  friends,  or  his  party, 
is  now  so  completely  the  first  commandment  of  English  morality  tiiat  I 
have  ceased  to  be  surprised  when,  if  I  say  anybody's  picture  is  good — 
though  I  don't  know  the  painter  from  Noah — he  immediately  writes  to  thank 
me  for  my  unexpected  kindness;  and  if  I  say  it  is  bad,  similarly  writes  to 
ask  what  he  has  done  to  offend  me,  or  institutes  an  action  for  libel,  in 
which  the  English  law  will  politely  estimate  the  force  of  my  injurious 
opinion  at  a  farthing,  and  make  my  friends  pay  it  four  hundred  pounds' 
for  the  expression  of  its  own  opinion  to  that  effect. 

The  function  of  the  critic^  in  his  relation  to  contemporary  art,  is  of 
course  the  same  as  that  of  the  critic  with  respect  to  contemporary  litera- 
ture; namely,  to  recommend  "authors"  (the  word  is  properly  common 
to  men  of  original  power  in  both  the  arts)  of  merit  to  public  atten- 
tion, and  to  prevent  authors  of  no  merit  fit>m  occupjring  it  All  good 
critics  delight  in  praising,  as  all  bad  ones  in  blaming  (there  is  an 
interesting  letter  in  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  describing  the  vital  difference 
between  Scott  and  Jeffrey  in  this  respect*);  and  I  am  both  proud  and 
happy  in  being  able  to  say  of  myself  that  the  entire  strength  of  my  life 
has  been  spent  in  the  praise  of  artists  who  among  the  ancients  had  re- 
mained unappreciated,  or  amons  the  modems,  maligned  or  unknown. 

I  use  the  word  "maligned  '  deliberately  and  sorrowfully  in  thinking 
of  the  criticisms  which  first  provoked  me  into  literature ;  *  before  I  was  old 
enough  to  learn  with  Horace  and  Turner  "  MaUgnum  spemere  vulgus."  ^  If 
attacks  such  as  those  I  refer  to  (in  Blackwood's  Magazme^  anonymous,  and  in 
recent  periodicals  by  persons  who  even  assert  their  ignorance  for  the  pledge 
of  their  sincerity)  could  be  repressed  by  the  care  and  acumen  of  British  Law, 
it  would  be  well  alike  for  the  dignity  of  Literature  and  the  interests  of 

1  rSee,  on  this  point,  Academy  Nates,  1876  (VoL  XIV.  p.  261).] 
'  rrhis,  the  amount  of  Ruskin's  costs,  was  paid  by  a  subscription  among  his 
frienoB  and  admirers:  see  the  Introduction,  above,  p.  xxiv.] 

'  [See  Lockhart,  vol.  ii.  pp.  156-157.  "  It  struck  me,"  writes  the  correspondent 
quoted  by  Lockluurt,  "that  there  was  this  great  difference — Jeffrey,  for  the  most 
part,  entertained  us,  when  books  were  under  discussion,  with  the  detection  of 
faults,  blunders,  absurdities,  or  plaeiarisms ;  Scott  took  up  the  matter  where  he 
left  it,  recalled  some  compensating  Mauty.  or  excellence  for  which  no  credit  had 
been  allowed,  and  by  the  recitation,  perhaps,  of  one  fine  stansa,  set  the  poor 
victim  on  his  legs  again.''  For  Rusldn's  views  on  the  function  of  criticism,  see 
further  Ths  AH  of  England^  {  ld2.] 

*  [For  the  anonymous  article  in  Blackwood  which  provoked  Ruskin,  see  Vol.  I. 
p.  xxxiii.,  and  Vol  III.  p.  xviii  Ruskin's  article  replying  to  Blackwood  was  sub- 
mitted to  Turner,  who,  despising  the  "malignum  vulgus,'  dismissed  the  attack 
as  "of  no  import":  see  Prmterita,  i  §  243.] 

•  Wdesy  IL  xvi  39,  40  (quoted  also  in  Vol.  XVIL  p.  228,  and  see  Vol.  XX. 
p.  358).] 
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Art.  But  the  Bench  of  honourable  Criticism  ia  as  truly  a  Seat  of  Judg- 
ment as  that  of  Law  itself,  and  its  verdicts,  though  usually  kinder,  must 
sometimes  be  no  less  stern.  It  has  ordinarily  been  my  privilege  to  extol, 
but  occasionally  my  duty  to  condemn,  the  works  of  living  painters.  But  no 
artist  has  ever  been  suspected  of  purchasing  my  praise,  and  this  is  the  first 
attempt  that  has  been  made  through  the  instrumentality  of  British  Law 
to  tax  my  blame.  I  do  not  know  th^  sense  attached,  legally,  to  the  word 
''libel";  but  the  sense  rationally  attaching  to  it  is  that  of  a  false  de- 
scription of  a  man's  person,  character,  or  work,  made  wilfully  with  the 
purpose  of  injuring  him. 

And  the  only  answers  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  to  the  charge  of 
libel  brought  against  me  by  the  plaintiff,  are  first,  that  the  description 
given  of  his  work  and  character  is  accurately  true  so  far  as  it  reaches;  and 
secondly,  that  it  was  calculated,  so  far  as  it  was  believed,  to  be  extremely 
beneficial  to  himself  and  still  more  to  the  public.  In  the  first  place,  the 
description  given  of  him  is  absolutely  true.  It  is  my  constant  habit,  while 
I  praise  without  scruple,  to  weigh  my  words  of  blame  in  every  syllable. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  plaintiff  as  ill-educated  and  conceited,  because  the 
very  first  meaning  of  education  in  an  artist  is  that  he  should  know  his 
true  position  with  respect  to  his  fellow-workmen,  and  ask  from  the  public 
only  a  just  price  for  his  work.  Had  the  plaintiff  known  either  what  good 
artists  gave,  habitually,  of  Ubour  to  their  works,  or  received,  contentedly, 
of  pay  for  them,  the  price  he  set  on  his  own  productions  would  not  have 
been  coxcombry  but  dishonesty. 

I  have  given  him  the  full  credit  of  his  candid  conceit^  and  supposed 
him  to  imagine  his  pictures  to  be  really  worth  what  he  asks  for  them. 
And  I  did  this  with  the  more  confidence,  because  the  titles  he  gave  them 
showed  a  parallel  want  of  education.  All  well-informed  painters  and 
musicians  are  aware  that  there  is  analogy  between  painting  and  music 
The  public  would  at  once  recognize  the  coxcombry  of  a  composer,  who 
advertised  a  study  in  chiaroscuro  for  four  voices,  or  a  prismatic  piece  of 
colour  in  four  flats,  and  I  am  only  courteous  in  supposing  nothing  worse 
than  coxcombry  in  an  artist  who  offers  them  a  symphony  in  green  and 
yellow  for  two  hundred  pounds. 

Nor  is  the  final  sentence,  in  which  the  plaintiff  is  spoken  of  as 
throwing  his  palette  in  the  public's  face,  other  than  an  accurate,  though 
a  brief,  definition  of  a  manner  which  is  calculated  to  draw  attention  chieflj 
by  its  impertinence.  The  standard  which  I  gave,  thirty  years  ago,  for 
estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  pictures,  namely,  that  their  preciousness 
depended  ultimately  on  the  greatness  and  the  justice  of  the  ideas 
they  contained  and  conveyed,^  has  never  been  lost  sight  of  by  me  since, 
and  has  been  especially  insisted  on  lately,  in  such  resistance  as  I  have 
been  able  to  offer  to  the  modem  schools  which  suffer  the  object  of 
art  to  be  ornament  rather  than  edification.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
many  curious  collectors  of  libraries,  in  whose  eyes  the  binding  of  the 
volumes  is  of  more  importance  than  their  contents;  and  there  are  many 
patrons  of  art  who  benevolently  comply  with  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
without  expecting  to  derive  more  benefit  from  the  fronts  of  their  pictures 

*  [See  Modem  PainUn,  vol.  i.  (VoL  DEL  p.  02).] 
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than  £rom  the  backs  of  their  books.  But  it  is  a  critic's  first  duty  in  exa- 
mining works  proposed  in  public  exhibition  to  distinguish  the  artist's  work 
from  the  upholsterers;  and  although  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
£rom  the  hasty  and  electric  enlightenment  of  the  nineteenth  century,  any 
pictorial  elucidations  of  the  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament^  or  the  School  of 
Athens,!  he  may  yet,  without  any  severity  of  exaction,  require  of  a  young 
painter  that  he  should  work  a  little  with  his  head  as  well  as  with  his 
fingers;  and  may  explain  to  the  spectator,  without  libellous  intention,  the 
difference  between  Attic  air  and  a  London  fog. 

It  gives  me  no  little  pain  to  be  compelled  to  point  out,  as  the  essen- 
tial grounds  of  the  present  action,  the  confusion  between  art  and  manufac- 
ture, which,  lately  encouraged  in  the  public  mind  by  vulgar  economists, 
has  at  last,  in  no  small  manner,  degraded  the  productions  even  of  distin- 
guished genius  into  marketable  commodities,  with  the  sale  of  which  it  is 
thought  as  unwarrantable  to  interfere  as  with  the  convenient  dishonesties 
of  popular  trade. 

This  feeling  has  been  still  fiurther  increased  by  the  idea  of  many  kindly 
persons  that  it  is  a  delicate  form  of  charity  to  purchase  the  feeble  worlu 
of  incompetent  artists,  and  by  the  corresponding  efforts  of  large  numbers 
of  the  middle  classes,. under  existing  conditions  of  social  pressure,  to  main- 
tain themselves  by  painting  and  literature,  without  possessing  the  smallest 
natural  faculties  for  either. 

I  will  confine  myself,  with  reference  to  this,  in  my  estimate,  infinitely 
mischievous  tendency  of  the  public  mind,  to  the  simple  statement  that 
in  flourishing  periods,  whether  of  trade  or  art,  the  dignity,  whether  of 
operatives  or  artists,  was  held  to  consist  in  their  giving,  in  every  sense, 
good  value  for  money  and  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  niir  day's  wages.  The 
nineteenth  century  may  perhaps  economically  pride  itself  on  the  adulteration 
of  its  products  and  the  slackness  of  its  industries.  But  it  ought  at  least 
to  instruct  the  pupils  of  its  schools  of  Art,  in  the  ancient  code  of  the 
Artist's  honour,  that  no  piece  of  work  should  leave  his  hands,  which  his 
diligence  could  further  complete,  or  his  reflection  further  improve,  and 
in  the  ancient  decision  of  the  Artist's  pride,  that  his  fame  should  be 
founded  on  what  he  had  given,  not  on  what  he  had  received. 

[Here  the  MS.  breaks  off.] 

1  [For  Baphael's  ''Dispute  of  the  Sacrament,"  si>oken  of  by  Buskin  as  ''the 
most  perfect  effort  yet  made  by  art  to  illustrate  divine  sdenoe,''  see  EagU^s  Nest, 
§  46  (Vol.  XXn.  p.  166);  for  the  "School  of  Athens,"  Vol.  V.  p.  49,  and 
Vol.  XXTL  p.  422.] 
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MYTHS   AND   NOVELS^ 

[See  Letter  79,  §  7  (above,  p,  160)] 

''For  our  working  men^  no  such  tales  exist"  The  question  is,  how  we 
are  to  get  on  without  them.  For  when  Plato  comes  to  attack  the  chief 
of  all  political  difficulties — the  incontinence  of  the  masses — he  does  not  at 
all  attempt  to  attack  it  by  Teetotal  Societies,  illusive  liquor  laws,  or  the 
like,  but  essentially  by  three  things,  namely,  stories,  sermons^  and  songs; 
called  in  Greek,  myths,  words,  and  melodies. 

The  entirely  worst  book,  so  far  as  I  know,  produced  by  the  modem 
insolence  of  infidelity  contains  the  following  sentence :  <'  Greek  myths  have 
no  moral  purpose  whatsoever."  Which  is  accurately  and  exquisitely  the 
reverse  of  fact  For  not  only  every  Greek  myth  has  a  moral  purpose 
which  is  its  entire  life,  as  much  as  the  breaUi  is  of  the  human  body, 
but  no  good  myth,  or,  as  we  call  it,  novel,  was  ever  written,  or  can  be, 
without  such  a  purpose ;  *  only  in  the  finest  forms  of  myth  it  is  always  so 
hidden,  and  partly  beyond  the  consciousness  of  the  story-teller  himself, 
that  it  heals  and  saves  like  the  medicinal  power  in  a  herb,  which  we 
gather  only  for  its  sweet  scent  and  beauty. 

*  My  literary  readers  may  fancy  they  know  a  great  many  good  and  yet  immoral 
novels.  There  are  no  such  things.  Whatever  good  there  is  in  immoral  novel 
writers  depends  on  some  instinct  they  have  for  good,  which  may  he  polluted  or 
directed  in  a  thousand  ways,  but  in  which  their  strength  wholly  oonsists.  George 
Sand  will  not  live  indeed,  nor  Victor  Hugo,  being  both  too  far  tainted ; '  but  both 
of  them  got  their  power  from  the  sense  of  Justice,  and  Georse  Sand  from  her 
enjoyment  of  the  simplicities  of  real  virtue  (read  La  Petite  Fa£ue^  and  the  P^ehd 
de  Monsieur  ArUoine).  Be  Balzac  and  all  other  strong  tellers  of  his  school  deriye 
their  power  from  the  analysis  of  crime — the  moral  sense  never  failing  (read  Le 
Ph-e  Ocrioty  for  a  type  *).  The  moment  the  moral  sense  really  fails,  all  genius  is 
dead ;  in  its  vitality,  all  genius  revives.  The  best  novel  in  the  world  is  the  Vtcar 
of  WakejlM. 

^  [This  passage  is  printed  from  the  Fore  MSS.  at  Brentwood.] 

*  [For  other  references  to  Le  P4cM  de  Monsiew  AnUnne^  see  Fietiony  Fair  and 
FotUy  §§  107,  109 ;  and  to  George  Sand  generally,  Vol.  V.  p.  360,  and  Vol  XIL 
p.  121.  For  references  to  Victor  Hugo^  see  Fiction,  Fair  and  i'oul,  §  14,  and 
PrcOeritOj  i.  §  164.] 

s  [For  Ruskin's  summary  of  this  story,  see  Fiction^  Fair  and  Foul,  §  6 ;  and 
for  other  references  to  Balzac  generally,  see  VoL  V.  pp.  3S3,  330,  338.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE    WITH 
MR.  T.  C.  HORSFALL' 

f 

[See  Letters  79  and  81] 

Bbamtwood,  CoNisTOKy  Lancashirb, 
7»th  July,  1877. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  most  deeply  grateful  for  your  letter — and  you 
cannot,  I  think,  but  feel  assured  that  I  must  be  —  and  I  think  it 
extremely  probable  that  you  have  been  ordered  by  Fore  hereelf  to  write 
it,  at  the  time  when  she  wishes  me  to  change  the  tone  of  my  own 
lettere.  For  their  past  tone  I  am  no  more  answerable  than  the  men 
whom  you  regret  my  blaming  are  answerable  for  their  mistakes,  or  nther, 
let  me  say,  than  a  tree  is  answerable  for  being  bent  by  storm.  I  could 
only  write  as  I  felt  and  thought,  and  whatever  harm  the  book  has  done, 
or  whatever  good  it  has  fallen  short  of  doing,  I  cannot  regret  its  inevitable 
form.  But  idl  this  year,  it  has  been  more  or  less  shown  me  that  such 
form  may  now  change.  I  can  only  answer  your  letter  to-day  with  my 
truest  thanks.  I  have  not  yet  read  more  than  the  letter  itself,  nor  can, 
till  to-morrow. 

Ever  faithfully  youra, 

J.  RUSKIN. 

lOth  August,  1877.  ■ 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  heartily  sorry  to  have  delayed  till  now  the 
acknowledgment  of  your  kind  lettere.  One  especially  I  meant  to  have 
answered  instantly,  but  was  hindered — the  apologetic  one.  I  can't  under- 
stand how  you  could  have  thought  for  a  moment  any  of  your  lettere  had 

^  [In  Fors  Clavigera^  Letter  79  (dated  June  18,  1877X  Buskin  bad  quoted  with 
much  approval  and  some  criticism  a  paper  contributed  to  the  Manchester  Ouardian 
on  February  27.  1877.  The  writer  of  the  paper  was  Mr.  T.  0.  Honfall,  who 
thereupon  put  nimself  into  oommunioation  with  Ruskin.  One  of  his  letters 
(July  26,  1877) — a  remonstrance  with  Ruskin  for  the  denunciatoxy  tone  of  Fort — 
was  printed  in  Letter  81,  §  6  (p.  195).  A  passage  from  the  MSS.  at  Brantwood, 
replying  further  to  the  remonstranoe,  is  now  appended  to  the  text  (see  above, 
p.  196  fk).    To  Mr.  Horsf all.  himself  Ruskin  sent  the  letter  here  given.] 

*  [Mr.  Horsfall  among  other  lettere  wrote  the  one  printed  in  f  6  of  Letter  81. 
The  following  letters  (2,  3,  and  4)  refer  to  Buskin's  intention  to  publish  it.] 
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been  other  than  courteous  and  kind.  The  greater  part  of  the  one  on 
Museums  you  will  see  printed  in  next  Fws  Correspondence,  with  a  few 
comments.  I  am  entirely  unable  for  private  correspondence,  but  if  you 
read  my  fourth  inaugural  lecture  (Lectures  on  Art,  Oxford,  Clarendon 
Press,  1870^)  you  will  see  clearly  how  far  I  can  go  with  you,  and  if  yon 
look  for  the  accounts  of  the  Sheffield  Museum  in  Fars^  gradually  how  fiir 
I  am  going  by  myself.  I  am  much  interested  by  what  you  tell  me  of 
your  Bishop,^  but  in  what  do  you  suppose  it  inconsistent  with  my  words.' 
1  assert  that  he  refuses  to  state  the  whole  Gospel  of  God  that  he  may 
keep  smooth  with  Manchester.  You  tell  me  how  smooth  he  has  kept — 
where  is  the  inconsistency? 

Very  heartily  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


Augtut,  1877. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  made  all  the  corrections  as  you  direct — ^the  queried 
sentence  was  by  the  printer,  not  me  (I  scratched  out  his  query).  The 
places  of  omission  have  been  marked  by  stars.  I  left  out  the  bit  about 
cups,  because  pottery  is  too  serious  a  piece  of  education  to  be  spoken 
about  so  slightly. 

You  have  not  answered  my  chief  query  in  last  Fort,  Why  we  have  leu 
leisure  than  tlie  Greeks?^  Please  send  me  just  a  line  about  this.  If  you 
will  look  at  the  abstract  of  the  history  of  usury,  given  in  White's  Warfare 
of  Science,  prefaced  by  TyndaU^  (in  which  the  writer  is  triumphing  in  the 
victory  of  the  Usurer  in  these  latter  days),  I  do  not  think  you  will  again 
call  usury  a  sin  '^  invented  by  Mr.  Sillar."  It  is  a  sin  of  the  same  un- 
natural class  as  Cannibalism.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  judging  the 
culpability  of  Robinson  Crusoe's  Friday.  But  when  once  he  is  told  that 
Cannibalism  is  wrong — ^if  he  goes  on  supposing  himself  wiser  than  God 
and  all  his  old  servants — I  have  no  civil  language,  for  him,  and  I  believe, 
of  all  existing  vices,  usury  to  be  the  most  pernicious  in  its  essence — ^in  its 
effect  on  the  modem  mind.  Of  whoredom  and  theft  a  man  repents — ^in 
usury  he  triumphs. 

If  I  believed  men  mere  better  now  than  of  old,  my  dear  Sir,  I  never 
should  write  a  word  more  in  this  world.  God  knows  how  tired  I  am,  and 
that  nothing  but  the  fiercest  agony  of  indignation  would  wring  a  word 
more  £rom  me.  But  I  will  answer  your  letter  tenderly  and  accurately; 
forgive  any  over-impetuosity  in  this,  but  the  horror  to  me  of  the  things 
done  in  modem  life  is  quite  unspeakable  otherwise. 


[See  VoL  XX.  pp.  d5-117.1 

TSee  the  reference  to  this  m  Letter  81,  §  8  (above,  p.  198)*] 

[See  Letter  79,  §  8  (p.  153).] 
*  iThe  Wwrfart  of  iSbiencQ,  by  Andrew  Dickson  White,  LL.D.,  Pkesident  of 
Cornell  University,  with  Prefatory  Note  by  Professor  Tyndall,  1878.  The  theow 
of  the  book  is  ''the  great,  saored  struggle"  of  sdenoe;  and  one  of  the  victories^ 
won  after  ''centuries  of  war"  against  ''rigid  adherence  to  the  Bible,"  is  ^'the 
taking  of  interest  on  loans"  (pp.  128  mo.).  For  another  reference  to  the  book, 
see  (in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition)  Z/niry :  a  Bsply  and  a  Bejoindar,  {  S6.] 
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August  2Mh,  1877. 

My  dear  S1R9 — I  am  deeply  interested  by  your  gentle  and  wise  letter, 
and  am  more  than  ever  grieved  that  your  state  of  health  prevents  your 
doing  all  that  your  kindly  will  and  good  sense  would  enable  you  to  effect. 
You  must  please  pardon  the  tone  in  which,  in  the  forthcoming  Forty  some 
parts  of  your  letter,  considered  as  the  expression  of  many  oUier  persons, 
are  answered.^  I  am  not  able  always  to  write  as  I  would — ^the  thoughts 
take  their  own  way  in  form  when  I  begin  to  get  them  down.  The  prin- 
cipal difference  between  us — ^the  conviction,  on  your  part,  of  national 
progress,  on  mine,  of  national  decline — has  not  been  touched  upon.  It 
requires  most  careful  statements  and  explanations,  for  which  I  have  neither 
time  nor,  at  present,  power,  being  nearly  as  ill,  I  fancy,  as  you  are,  though 
without  pain,  but  with  threatening,  if  I  over-think  myself,  of  worse  than 
headache. 

Always  believe  me  fAithfiilly  and  affectionately  yours 

(Whether  Fart  reads  rough  or  smooth), 

J.   RCSKIN. 

I  may  give  your  name,  may  I  not? 


AuffuH  Ut\  1877. 

Dear  Mr.  Horsfali^ — There  was  no  mistake  of  any  import  in  your 
former  letters.  I  have,  alas,  no  time  even  to  read  their  correction  this 
morning,  but  I  chance  to  open  on  a  leaf  of  your  former  about  your  Bishop, 
.which  I  never  answered.  Your  Bishop  was  challenged,  as  the  Overseer  of 
the  greatest  Mercantile  City  in  England,  bv  Mr.  Sillar,  to  say  whether  the 
Bible  (whether  the  Word  of  God  or  not)  did  or  did  not  condemn  the 
taking  of  Interest  on  loans.  To  this  the  Bishop  answered,  **  He  had  not 
time  to  inquire." '  An  answer  which,  had  it  hem  true,  would  have  been  so 
intensely  idiotic  that  I  cannot  believe  it  to  have  been  anything  else  than 
a  lie  of  the  basest  kind.  I  believe  he  knew  perfectly  well  what  his 
answer  must  be,  if  he  answered  at  all. 

But,  grant  him  to  be  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  his  time  better  occupied 
than  in  determining  such  a  question,  and  so  ignorant  as  not  to  be  aware 
of  the  nature  of  such  a  struggle  as  the  Church  fought  against  usury  for 
ten  centuries,  I  challenged  him  again  through  my  own  private  secretary' 
that  it  might  be  done  in  perfect  courte^.  And  he  remained  utterly  silent 
What  was  to  hinder  him  from  expressing  the  conviction  that  his  time  was 
better  occupied  than  in  acquainting  himself  with  the  facts  of  this  matter? 
or,  if  he  knew  the  facts,  his  resolution  not  to  assert  them,  on  the  pleas 
which  you  now  find  for  him  ? 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

J.  R. 


See  above,  pp.  197-200] 

See  Letter  66  (Vol.  XXVin.  p.  401).] 
See  Letter  78  (above,  p.  136).] 
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AuguH  27th,  1877. 


Dear  Mr  Horsfall^ — ^Neither  our  pain  nor  pleasure  have  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  this  matter. 

The  declaration  of  a  Bishop  of  any  Christian  body  of  men  that  he  has 
not  time  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  a  Scriptural  prohibition,  which 
possibly  affects  the  entire  system  of  the  commerce  of  his  day,  is  either 
madness  of  folly  or  equivocation — ^for  which  I  use  the  briefer  word- 
having  never,  as  I  have  stated  in  Fors  before  now,  met  with  one  honest 
dermnan  in  my  life,  except  Bishop  Colenso.^ 

They  are  ail  partisans,  concealing  what  they  think  makes  against 
their  opinions,  or  against  the  good  of  men — as  they  in  their  better  wisdom 
than  God's  understand  it — and  sophistically  urging  what  they  think  ad- 
vantageous. 

You  are  also  separated  from  me  by  one  great  difference  in  principle. 
I  never  judge,  or  attempt  to  judge,  men's  conscience.  I  never  praise  myself 
or  blame  others — ^they  may  be  infinitely  better  men  than  I,  for  aught  I 
know.  My  business  is  oidy  to  declare  that  they  are  lyings  stealii^^,  or 
equivocating,  if  they  are  so.     Their  consciences  are  God's  field,  not  mine. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  R. 


Augwt  28^A,  1877- 

My  dear  Sir, — I  find  your  letters  so  interesting  that — without  being 
able  to  read  them  straight  through — I  let  them  lie  among  my  papers  and 
take  a  bit  every  now  and  then. 

I  had  not  before  noticed  your  reference  to  Savonarola.  Yes,  both  he 
and  Botticelli  ^  were,  I  thank  God,  utterly  of  one  mind  with  me,  and  both 
spoke  absolutely  truth  to  the  falling  Florence  they  alone  saw  Death  in  the 
face  of.  And,  refusing  their  testimony,  she  died.  You  don't  suppose  there 
is  any  life  in  Florence  now !  She  is  not  even  a  whitened  sepulchre,  bat  a 
blackened  and  foul  one.  And  the  signs  of  England's  ruin  are  as  clear 
and  fearful  as  of  hers,  yet  the  life  in  us  is  larger  and  the  rural  popula- 
tion more  active.  The  future  of  England  may  be,  for  aught  I  know, 
redeemable,  but  she  must  first  recognize  her  state  as  needing  redemption. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  R* 


August  29IA,  1877 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  very  grateful  for  your  letter  of  yesterday  (of 
which  I  at  once  destroyed  the  first  pui;).  But  I  think  you  were  perfectly 
right  in  calling  the  man  a  liar;  and,  so  far  as  you  were  not,  only  wrong 
if  you  allowed]  the  sense  of  personal  injury  to  make  your  language  violent 

1  [See  VoL  XIV.  p.  285  n.,  and  Vol.  XXVIH.  p.  244.] 
*  [Ck>mpare  Ariadns  FlormHna,  §  199  (Vol.  XXII.  p 
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All  such  expressions  in  Eon  are  the  deliberate  assertions  of  what  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  age  can  not  discern  in  itself,  and  the  unconsciousness  of 
the  lie^  which  you  think  its  palliation,  is,  in  my  mind,  its  completion. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  R. 

We  are  in  the  eztremest  at  issue  in  all  our  views  of  Facts.  That  is 
the  real  reason  of  your  regret  at  my  manner  of  statement.  /  think  the 
good  which  it  seems  to  you  your  Bishop  is  doing,  no  good  whatever.  I 
think  the  harm  you  believe  Colenso  did,  the  only  good  done  by  any 
Bishop  in  my  day.  I  think  of  men  like  Dr.  Guthrie,^  and  the  ffreat  popular 
Glasgow  Editor  of  Good  Words?  and  your  Bishop,  as  men  who  make  all 
things  smooth  and  smiling  for  the  Devil's  work,  and  daub  every  wall  with 
untempered  mortar.' 

^  [Thomas  Guthrie  (1603-1873),  preacher  and  philanthropist  Buskin  admired 
his  work  (see  VoL  Xn.  p.  xxx.  n.),  though  criticising  ms  theology  (Vol.  VI. 
p.  483).] 

'  [Norman  Macleod  (IdlS-lSCTS) ;  minister  of  the  Ohuich  of  Scotland ;  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  1847 ;  chaplain  to  Queen  Victoria,  1857- 
1872  ;  B.D.,  Glasgow,  1858 ;  editor  of  Good  Words,  1860-1872J 

*  [This  correspondence  led  to  a  visit  by  Mr.  Horsfall  to  Srantwood ;  while  at 
a  later  date  (1883)  Buskin  contributed  an  Introduction  to  a  pamphlet  by  Mr. 
Horsfall,  entitled  The  Study  of  Beauty  and  Art  in  Large  Towne  (see  a  later  volume 
of  this  edition).] 
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PLATO'S   ^^  MUSIC"  AND   LUDWIG 
'RICHTER' 

[See  Letters  82  and  83] 

I  MUST  pause  here  to  collect  the  meaning  thus  far.  Education,  properly 
so  called^  begins  in  earliest  infancy,  by  making  the  child  like  what 
it  should  like,  and  hate  what  it  should  hate  (as,  for  instance,  like  milk, 
and  dislike  gin;  like  playing  with  animals,  dislike  hunting  them;  like 
playing  in  clean  water,  and  dislike  dirt;  like  hearing  truth,  and  dislike 
being  deceived;  and  so  on),  but  that  these  rightly-formed  instincts  are 
likely  to  pass  away  in  advancing  life,  unless  maintained  by  discipline 
under  three  Gods,  of  which  music,  the  art  of  motion  in  the  voice,  is  that 
which  preserves  virtue  in  the  soul;  and  gymnastic,  the  art  of  the  motion 
of  the  limbs,  that  which  preserves  virtue  in  the  body.* 

The  last  point  to  be  dwelt  on  in  the  Platonic  teaching  is  the  vital 
principle  that  all  our  singing  is  to  be  with  the  help  and  fellowship  of 
certain  Gods — ^namely,  the  Muses,  Apollo,  and  Dionysus.  Translating  this 
into  a  faith  acceptable  (whether  we  accept  it  or  not)  by  fiuthful  Christians 
it  means  that  all  good  music  must  be  sung  by  the  help  and  companion- 
ship of  angels.  Suppose  we  at  all  believed  in  angels,  and  in  their 
guardianship  of  children,  and  guidance  of  men,  we  should  be  interested 
in  tr3dng  to  conceive  their  different  ranks,  and  the  kind  of  fellowship 
they   have  with    us,   and  with   the   lower  animals.     Of  which   the    only 

*  Now  this,  however  useful,  is  an  iUo^cal  decision;  for,  to  be  accurate  in 
terms,  it  should  run  that  music*  being  wise  motion  of  the  voioe^  preserves  the 
virtue  of  the  voice ;  and  gymnastic,  being  wise  motion  of  the  hmbs,  preserves 
the  virtue  of  the  limbs.  But  logic  would  only  here  lead  us  into  false  forms  (as 
it  always  does  when  it  becomes  a  guide  instead  of  a  method).  Plato  is  essentially 
right,  though  informal  Music  is  not  the  movement  of  the  voice  only,  but  the 
production  of  a  new  condition  in  external  things  (sound),  and  is  not  at  all  an 
opposite  to  ejrmnastic,  but  a  different  art  altogether,  acting,  not  on  its  instrument, 
the  mouth,  out  on  the  ear  and  intellect,  while  gymnastic  re-acts  only  on  its  own 
instrument,  the  limbs,  and  affects  the  moral  disposition  only,  not  the  intellect; 
and  practi<»dly,  on  the  whole,  the  one  disciplines  (as  Plato  says  it  does)  the  soul, 
and  the  other  the  body. 

^  [These  passages  are  printed  from  proofs  of  Fort  **  over  matter,"  headed  **  Take 
out  and  keep."] 
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beautiful  or  in  any  wise  faithful  imageries  that  I  know  in  Protestant  art, 
are  those  by  Ludwig  Richter.^  Get,  if  you  can,  at  least  his  lovely  illustra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  where,  in  the  first  (''Our  Father,  which  art  in 
Heaven"),  the  child-angel  is  seen  at  the  baby's  bedside,  making  it  dream 
of  Christ;  while  outside  the  cottage,  the  father  and  mother  and  elder 
children  sit  in  the  starry  and  moonlit  night — the  little  spring  beside  them 
plashing  into  the  wooden  trough,  gii^ng  the  only  sound  through  its  silence. 
Then  in  the  next  picture  ("  Hallowed  be  Thy  name ")  the  slowly  flying 
angel  brings  the  sound  of  the  church  bells  through  morning  sunshine ;  and  in 
the  next  ("Thy  kingdom  come"),  while  one  crowned  with  flowers  teaches 
the  elder  children  (one  with  a  dock-leaf  for  a  parasol)  what  they  should 
begin  to  know  of  flowers,  another — ^itself  no  more  than  just  able  to  fly — 
he^  the  baby  up  the  steep  rock-steps,  a  third,  hidden  behind  the  tree- 
trunk,  prompts  the  two  who  are  learning  their  first  prayer  from  their 
mother,  and  on  the  lowest  branch,  the  tiniest  angel  of  idl,  with  a  tiny 
pipe,  is  teaching  two  callow  birds  to  sing.  In  the  fifth  picture  ("Give  us 
each  day")— the  most  beautiful  piece  of  religious  art  that  I  know  in 
modem  work — while  the  sower  sows,  and  the  mother  under  the  shadow 
of  the  hedge  feeds  her  two  little  ones  with  a  spoon,  the  dog  waiting  with 
his  patient  head  between  them,  and  the  elder  boy  pausing  with  his  piece 
of  bread,  two  large  bites  out  of  it,  held  behind  him, — above,  the  bird 
feeds  her  nestlings,  and  a  fairy  angel,  in  the  cup  of  a  flower,  holds  a 
pitcher  of  honey  to  the  bee.  Last,  in  the  eighth  picture  comes  the 
Angel  Deliverer  from  Evil.  I  repeat,  with  .wonder  to  myself,  these  German 
pictures  are  the  only  faithful  imageries  of  divine  companionship  that  I 
know  of  in  modem  art  to  illustrate  Plato  by.* 

*  Riohter's  imaginations,  lovely  always,  are  even  to  himself  more  symbols  than 
assertions.  They  degenerate  continually  into  idle  ornamental  fancy,  and  have  no 
saving  religious  power  to  most  minds. 

*  [Compare  AH  of  England,  §§  29,  61,  where  Ruskin  commends  these  designs 
for  use  in  country  village  schools,  and  again  describee  the  fifth  picture.  Plates 
IX.  and  X.  here  are  facsuniles,  respectively,  of  the  first  illustration  ("Our  Father 
which  art  in  Heaven")  and  of  the  third  C*Thy  Kingdom  Oome")*] 
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GOOD   AND   EVIL^ 

[A  First  Draft  for  Letter  87,  with  additions  made  in  1881] 

Brantwood,  22nd  Jan.,  1878. 

I  HAVE  been  to-day  re-reading  with  care  the  ordinances  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Nazarite  (Numbers  vi.),  followed  as  they  are  by  the  great  form 
of  blessing  to  all  Israel,  as  a  consecrated  and  separate  people;  not  less 
mystically  related  to  the  separation  of  our  own  souls  from  the  evil  world, 
— which  the  Grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  to  us 
that  it  may  teach — purifying  us  for  a  nation  of  overflowing  power,  zealous 
of  good  works.^ 

And  there  is  perhaps  nothing  more  pressing  of  my  constructive  work 
than  the  full  explaining  of  the  second  article  of  St.  George's  creed,'  in  its 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ''corruption  of  human  nature"  as  it  is 
commonly  taught. 

Human  nature  is  corrupt — too  sorrowfully  and  deeply  so.  What  you 
have  first  to  perceive  concerning  it  is  exactly  that — namely,  that  all  the 
evil  of  it  is  its  corruption,  not  itself!  That  our  sin  is  our  Death;  not 
our  Nature,  but  the  destruction  of  our  Nature.  And  that  through  and 
within  all  such  horror  of  infected  plague,  the  living  soul,  holy  and  strong, 
yet  exists,  strong  enough  with  its  Maker's  help  to  purge  and  bum  itself 
free,  to  all  practical  need,  from  the  body  of  that  death,  and  rise  up  in  its 
ancient  noblesse,  overflowing  in  strength,  and  zealous  of  good  works. 

And  on  either  side  of  this  quite  demonstrable  and  incontrovertible 
truth  there  are  two  infinitely  fiatal,  infinitely  false.  Lies — ^the  first,  that 
our  Nature  itself  is  ignoble,  and  to  its  core,  vile;  the  second,  that  the 
evil  now  visible  in  the  world  is  not  its  corruption,  nor  its  death,  but  a 
part  of  its  necessary  being,  and  therefore  essentially  good,  not  evil. 

I  have  myself  passed  through  both  these  heresies;  in  the  first  I  was 
bred,  and  held  it  as  a  solemn  article  of  religious  faith  until  I  began  to  be 
able  to  think  for  myself.  Then,  perceiving  what  I  had  been  taught  to  be 
wholly  false,  I  fell  (partly  also  in  consequence  of  respect  for  the  teacherSi 
who  had  made  me  think^  into  the  other  heresv,  and  for  some  years  I  felt 
and  wrote  that  the  world  was  all  good,  and  tnat  there  was  no  evil  in  it 

^  [This  fragment,  of  autobiographical  interest,  is  printed  from  MSS.  at  Brant- 
WQod,  headed  "i^bra,  Maioh,''  and  dated  as  above.] 
«  [Titus  ii.  11,  14.1 

•  [See  Letter  ftS,  Vol.  XXVnL  p.  419.] 
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but  of  our  own  foolish  making  or  thinking ;  that  death  was  good  and  pain 
good^  and  earthquake  and  pestilence  good,  if  only  we  received  them  as 
God  had  willed,  and  dealt  with  them  as  He  appointed.  Either  of  these 
heresies  may — ^perhaps  one  or  other  must — be  held  with  sincerity,  and 
supported  with  plausible  reason  by  any  person  who  is  not  trying  his 
utmost  to  do  all  the  good  he  can  in  the  world.  But  the  moment  that 
effort  is  made  (and  less  than  that  effort,  observe,  is  not  Christianity), — ^the 
moment  it  is  made,  a  quite  new  experience 

[Fragment  of  1878  ends  here^  curiously  enough.] 

Before  I  could  write  what  the  ''new  experience"  was,  I  got  it 
myself— a  little  too  hot;  and  was  laid  on  my  back  by  anything 
but  an  advantageous  illness,  the  first  which  broke  my  strength  and 
scattered  all  my  plans,  now  at  last  slowly  being  gathered  into 
practicable  order  again.  But,  lest  the  ''new  experience"  should 
never  be  explained  at  all,  I  now  (11th  August,  1881,  after  a  second 
illness  of  the  same  kind,)  finish  my  sentence  of  1878.  .  .  . 

A  quite  new  experience  will  present  itself  to  him,  namely,  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  that  " letteth"—"Ue  that  now  letteth  will  let,  until  he  be 
taken  out  of  the  way."^  That  is  to  say,  in  combination  with  his  own 
personal  faults,  follies,  and  weaknesses,  and  turned  with  or  lance-cast  from 
theiA  as  a  snake  on  and  from  a  deadly  tree,  he  will  find  a  distinct 
Adversary,  which  is  not  his  Fault,  but  its  true  Accuser;  not  his  lameness, 
but  the  presenter  of  Stones  of  Stumbling  to  it;  not  his  folly,  but  the 
follower  and  Avenger  of  it;  and  similarly  in  all  things  round  him  an 
Opposer  or  Destroyer,  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  disbelief  in  his  exist- 
ence— an  Adversary  against  whom  no  vigilance  is  constant  enough,  no 
shield  strong  enough,  but  that  his  Lion's  tooth  will  sometimes  scar,  and 
his  fire-dart  pierce — only,  in  right  battle 

yvoS  B]  'Odv(r€vs  6  ol  ovri  Pikos  KaraKalpiov  ^XOev.^ 

^  [2  Thessaloniana  ii.  7«] 
•  (niad,  xi.  439.] 
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NOTES   ON   THE    LAND    QUESTION* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "Pall  Mall  Gasetie" 

March  I6th  [1887]. 

In  looking  over  the  material  which  the  discontinuance  of  Fort  Claagera 
prevented  my  using,  I  have  come  on  the  enclosed,  to  mj  ndnd,  every 
way  sensible  and  thoughtful  letter,  entering  into  close  detail  respecting 
recent  errors  in  land  management,  which  I  thought  might — under  present 
condition  of  land  question — be  permitted  space  in  your  columns. 

The  enclosure  is  as  follows,  the  writer  being  Mr.  Stephen  Rowland  of 
Cranleigh : — 

"  I  saw  in  last  Fars  that  you  are  goin^  to  write  on  the  land  question.  I  there- 
fore send  you  word  what  a  g^ood  many  nrmers  here  think  is  tne  cause  of  their 
present  difficulties.  I  daresay  it  is  not  different  from  what  yon  know  about  the 
matter,  but  I  thought  it  would  do  no  harm  to  write.  In  the  first  plaoe^  some  ftm 
years  ago  some  manu&cturers  and  others  who  had  made  large  fortunes  in  trads 
came  into  the  country  and  bought  fiirms,  or  hired  them  at  much  higher  renti 
than  had  ever  been  paid  before.  This  led  to  a  rise  in  rents  all  through  the 
district.  Well,  then,  the  new  fiurmers  gave  their  labourers  more  money  for  their 
work  than  anybody  else  had  ever  done ;  but  the  worst  of  it  was  that,  the  masters 
not  knowing  themselves  what  a  fair  day's  work  was,  the  men  g^radually  did  less 
and  less  work,  and  what  they  did  was  worse  done  than  it  used  te  be,  until  now 
it  takes  two  men  to  do  what  one  did  in  the  old  time.  Tlie  fiu-mers  say,  though, 
that  Ihere  are  still  a  few  men  who  have  always  done,  and  do,  their  very  best, 
and  put  their  heart  into  their  work,  but  there  are  but  few  such  now. 

'^The  new  farmers  soon  had  a  new  house  or  two  built  about  tJie  fiurm,  and 
then  compelled  the  parish  to  make  the  old  green  lanes — for  which  this  country  ii 
famous — into  hard  roads,  at  a  great  expense  and  consequent  increase  in  the  parish 
rates,  which  are  paid  chiefly  by  the  formers.  Then  the  Education  Act  was  paMsd, 
which  keeps  the  boys  off  the  land  until  they  pass  a  certain  standard  in  the  school 
By  the  time  they  ao  this  most  of  them  don^  want  to  drive  plough,  but  get  into 
some  other  employment  that  they  think  is  more  genteel,  so  that  the  former  has 
to  pay  a  man  mstead  of  a  boy  to  drive  plough,  and  has  also  to  pay  the  greater 
part  of  the  boy's  schooling  although  he  wants  him  more  than  enough  on  the  form. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  seasons  have  been  against  the  formers.  Thev  also 
tell  me  that  the  tithes  are  higher  than  they  used  to  be :  why  this  shoula  be  I 
cannot  understand,  but  it  seems  that  When  tithes  were  taken  in  kind,  every  tenth 

1  [This  section  of  the  Appendix  is  from  the  Pall  Mall  Oazette  of  March  17, 
1887.  It  was  reprinted  in  I^rasU,  September  1890,  vol  L  pp.  346-347,  and  again 
in  the  privately  issued  Rushinianay  Part  L,  1890,  pp.  64-65.J 
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shock  of  com  was  taken,  whether  the  shock  was  good  or  had,  and  so  a  fair  average 
tenth  was  got,  but  now  the  tithe  is  calculated  on  the  market  price  of  com^  and 
as  the  fiumer  always  sends  his  best  com  to  market,  and  keeps  what  he  calls  tiie 
trail  com  at  home  to  feed  cattle  and  pigs  with,  the  tithe  is  reallv  levied  on  the 
best  corn  only^  and  not  on  tlw  good  and  bad  together,  as  it  used  to  be.  There 
is  also  the  game  difficulty,  and  the  imports  from  foreign  countries^  which  you 
most  likely  know  a  good  deal  more  about  than  I  do ;  but,  right  or  wrong,  most 
farmers  that  I  have  talked  to  about  these  matters  think  as  I  have  wriUen.  I 
forgot  to  tell  you,  though,  that  there  is  one  farmer  here  who  never  uses  a 
machine  for  anything  that  he  can  get  done  by  hand.  He  has  told  me  that  he 
would  have  his  com  threshed  with  a  flail  if  he  could  get  any  one  to  do  it  He 
says  that  the  straw  is  better  for  cattle." 


96 

EPILOGUE' 

I  BEGAN  the  second  series  of  these  letters  in  the  hope  of  completing  their 
broken  teaching  in  many  particulars  and  fulfilling  at  least  to  some  extent 
their  promise  of  notes  on  the  life  of  Scott,  with  as  much  memory  of  mj 
own  as  might  be  worth  keeping.  But  I  believe  now  that  the  serious 
matter  of  which  they  mainly  consist  had  better  not  be  further  extended, 
or  diluted,  by  personalities.  I  find  in  reviewing  the  book  that  it  contains 
much  more  than  I  knew,  and  is  written  with  a  vigour  and  precision 
which  1  do  not  in  future  years  hope  to  equal,  and  that  on  the  whole  with 
a  systematic  index,  these  letters  had  better  now  be  placed  before  the 
public  in  concluded  form,  and  what  gossip  about  his  fiivburite  author,  or 
himself,  may  be  indulged  to  an  old  man's  garrulity,  prevented  from  en- 
cumbering the  conclusion  of  his  careful  and  earnest  thought 

Of  the  too  sanguine  passages  in  which  I  have  spoken  of  the  conditions 
of  happiness  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  Bacon  only  ventured  to  design 
in  ideal  light,  as  within  the  actual  reach  of  present  effort,  I  will  only 
say  that  they  were  written  with  a  faith  in  the  sense  and  courage  of 
living  Enelisbmen  in  which  I  am  neither  shaken  nor  ashamed;  and  that 
my  own  railure  in  proving  the  possibility  of  such  things  came  only  of  the 
diversion  of  energy  to  the  subjects  of  art  which  my  dearest  friends  insisted 
was  my  only  proper  province ;  and  of  its  arrest  in  1875  by  personal  sorrow. 
And  I  have  more  than  once  expressed  my  conviction,  nor  do  I  see  reason 
now  to  doubt  its  soundness,  that  had  I  given  my  whole  strength  and 
heart  to  the  leadership  of  the  St.  Greorge's  Guild,  it  would  ere  now  have 
accomplished  all  I  hoped. 

Putting  aside,  however,  these  expressions  of  trust  in  the  immediate 
realization  of  my  objects,  there  is  no  [statement]  of  principle  throughout  the 
book  which  I  am  the  least  inclined  to  qualify.  Far  the  contrary ;  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  state  of  society  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  crisis  in  which  all 
that  Fors  proclaims  false  will  be  found  fatally  so,  and  in  which,  of  pure 
necessity,  some  respectful  experiment  will  be  made  on  the  lines  it  has 
pointed  out.  More  especially  this  seems  to  me  probable  with  respect  to 
the  primary  need  of  the  organization  of  labour,  pleaded  for  by  me  in 
Unto  this  Last,  and  variously  insisted  upon  through  all  my  other  books. 
As  I  grow  older,  and  have  further  experience  of  and  insight  into  life, 
nothing  impresses  me  so  much  as  the  useless  affliction  of  its  anxieties  and 
uncertainties,  in  that  no  one,  ordinarily,  is  sure  of  daily  bread,  or  safe 
and  calm  in  their  daily  toil.  And  I  am  every  day  more  vexed  at  the  loss 
of  benevolent  effort  in  contest  with  narrow  forms  of  vice  or  distress,  when 
it  ought  all  to  be  concentrated  into  the  order  and  discipline  of  totally 
governing  power. 

^  [This  passage  is  printed  from  MS.  at  Brantwood.  It  seems  to  have  been 
written  for  Letter  96,  being  afterwards  displaced  by  the  letter  from  ''Franoesca'' : 
see  p.  619.1 
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RUSKIN*S    INDEX 

TO  SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  TOPICS  IN 
"FORS  CLAVIGERA" 


[BibUograj^ieal  Note. — ^There  have  hitherto  been  published  three  kincU  of 
Index  to  Far»  Clamgera'—(l)  two  Indices  published^  and  in  part  prepared^ 
hj  Ruskin  himself^  to  Letters  1-24  and  to  Letters  25-48  respectively ;  (2)  a 
(General  Index  to  the  whole  work,  prepared  under  the  saperintendenee  of 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  Faonthorpe;  (3)  Indices,  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Colling- 
wood,  at  the  end  of  each  volume  in  the  ''Small  Edition"  of  Fors  (for 
which,  see^  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  c).  These  indices  (3)  were  to  a  curtailed 
edition  of  the  book. 

The  Index  contained  in  the  following  pages  (609-^76)  is  a  com- 
pletion of  Index  (IX  as  explained  below  (p.  607).  First,  however,  in  this 
Note  particulars  are  given  of  the  previous  publications  (1)  and  (2). 


RUSKIN'S  INDEX  TO  LETTERS  1-24  (1873) 

Mni  EdUUm  (1873).— The  title  of  this  Index  is  as  follows  :— 

Fors  Clavigera.  |  Letters  |  to  the  Workmen  and  Labourers  |  of  Graat 
Britain.  |  Bj  John  Ruskin,  LL.D.  |  Supplementary  Number.  |  Index  to 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  |  [JSom]  |  London :  printed  for  the  Author  |  by  Watson 
and  Hazell,  London  and  Aylesbury ;  |  and  to  be  had  of  |  Mr.  G.  Allen, 
Heathfield  Cottage,  Keston,  Kent. 

Octavo,  pp.  28.  The  headline  is  ''Index"  on  each  page.  Issued,  in 
September  1873,*  in  pale  grey  paper  wrappers,  with  the  title  on  the  fiY>nt, 
there  being  no  title-page.  On  p.  1  is  the  drop-title — "Fors  Clavigera.  | 
Index  I  To  the  Volumes  for  1871  and  1872,"  with  the  explanation,  "The 
larger  black  numerals  indicate  the  number  of  the  letter;  the  smaller 
numerals,  the  pages."  The  "Advertisement"  of  Fon  Olamgera  appears  on 
p.  4  of  the  wrapper.    The  Index  was  distributed  gratis.     1000  copies. 

Some  original  notes  by  the  author  were  introduced  inte  this  Index. 
These  are  given  in  this  edition  as  notes  to  the  text :  see  Vol  XXVIL 
pp.  29,  64,  86,  90,  94,  117,  130,  149,  184,  186,  186,  187,  191,  194,  209, 
260,  297,  323,  346,  347. 

Second  JSditUm  (1877). — The  title  (again  on  the  wrapper)  is  altered,  as 
follows :  "(Second  Thousand).  |  [Bote.]  \  London:  Printed  for  the  Author 
by  I  Hazell,  Watson,  A  Viney,  London  and  Aylesbury ;  |  and  te  be  had  of  | 
Mr.  G.  Allen,  Sunn3r8ide,  Orpington,  Kent"  Page  4  of  the  wrapper  la 
blank.    On  p.  1,  after  the  drop-title,  are  the  words  "Second  Thousand 

(fWtJMl). 

Issued,  as  before,  in  November  1877.    1000  copies.    Out  of  print 

2  Such  is  th«  actual  date  of  publioation.  Biukin's  referenoe  to  it  io  tha  Lttter 
for  Jaly  1878  (VoL  XXVIL  p.  568)  must  be  taken  as  antidpatory. 
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The  revisions  were  niuneroas,  bat  unimportant.  Ed.  1  contsins  15  linee 
on  the  last  page ;  ed.  2  (owing  to  additions  on  preceding  pages)^  31.  The 
proofs  of  ed.  1  were  not  read  very  accurately ;  thus^  on  p.  20  of  it,  linee 
1  and  2,  which  really  belonged  to  the  heading  **  Obedience,"  were  printed 
under  '^  P  '*  with  no  heading  at  all ;  occasionally  also,  references  to  letters 
or  pages  were  left  blank. 

In  ed.  2  such  errors  were  corrected,  and  a  few  additional  entries  were 
made.  The  principal  revision  was,  however,  the  alteration  of  references 
to  pages,  so  as  to  make  them  apply  to  the  later  editions  of  the  several 
Letters;  for,  as  explained  in  the  Bibliographical  Note  to  Vol.  XXVII. 
(p.  xdL),  the  pagination  of  Letters  1*20  had  been  altered  after  the  first 
editions. 

BUSKIN'S  INDEX  TO  LETTERS  25-48  (1876) 

FirH  Edition  (1876).— The  title  (again  on  the  wrapper)  is  as  follows  :— 

Fors  Clavigera.  |  Letters  |  to  the  Workmen  and  Labourers  |  of  Great 
Britain.  |  By  John  Ruskin,  LL.D.  |  Supplementary  Number.  |  Index  to 
Vols.  III.  and  IV.  |  [Raw.']  \  London :  printed  for  the  Author  by  | 
Watson  and  Haaell,  London  and  Aylesbury ;  |  and  to  be  had  of  |  Mr. 
George  Allen,  Sunnyside,  Orpington,  Kent 

Octavo,  pp.  36.  The  headline  is  ''Index  "  on  each  page.  Issued,  in  January 
1876,  in  pale  grey  paper  wrappers.  The  ''  Advertisement "  of  Fort  datrigera 
appears  on  p.  4  of  the  wrapper.    The  Index  was  distributed  gratis.    1000 


Second  Edition  (1878).— A  reprint  of  the  First,  with  the  addition  of  the 
words  ''Second  Thousand"  on  the  cover  and  on  p.  1,  and  the  alteration 
of  the  imprint  to  "Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney." 

The  following  Pre&tory  Note  appeared  on  p.  1  of  the  Index : — 

"  Though  the  kind  /riende  who  have  drawn  up  this  and  the  earUer 
index  are  not  content  with  their  work,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  entirely 
eujficient  for  ite  purpoeee,  until  the  eyetem  of  the  whole  ie  more  developed. 
Am  soon  as  it  has  received  anything  like  oonclueive  form,  I  will  index  ite 
tubjecte,  in  connection,  myeelf."^ 

Issued  in  June  1878.  1000  copies  (of  which  a  few  are  still,  1907, 
obtainable). 

A  review  of  this  Index  appeared  in  the  Monetary  QazeUe,  January  8, 
1876. 

MR.  FAUNTHORPE'S  INDEX  TO  THE  COMPLETE  WORK 

(1887) 

In  addition  to  the  indexes  described  above,  Ruskin  made  a  large  number 
4>f  notes  and  memoranda  for  similar  indexes  to  the  remaining  volumes. 
These  memoranda  have  been  much  used  in  the  present  edition  (see  below, 

1  It  is  dear,  howsvsr,  that  much  of  ths  work  was  Ruskin's  own ;  the  wording  of 
vaav  of  the  entries  is  oonduiive.  Probably  what  he  left  to  friends  was  the  arrange- 
jnent  of  the  entries.  , 
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p.  606).  He  did  not^  however,  complete  the  work,  and  the  task  of  com- 
piling an  Index  to  the  whole  seriee  of  Letters  was  undertaken  by  the 
Rev.  J.  P.  Faonthorpe,  Principal  of  Whitelauds  College,  who  issaed  the 
following  ''Editor's  Note":— 

"  SoMB  yean  ago  Mr.  Ruakin  exprMsed  a  wish  to  hiive  a  oomplete  Index  to  Flort 
Clavigera,  and  gave  me  permission  to  make  it.  I  have  worked  at  it  steadily 
ever  since,  not  withont  much  kindly  assistance;  and  my  pleasure  at  its  appear- 
ance in  complete  form  is  marred  by  one  abiding  regret.^ 

"There  were  in  existence,  Indexes  to  Vols.  I.  and  II..  puhlished  in  Vol.  11. ; 
to  Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  published  in  Vol.  IV.  ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  various 
notes,  memoranda,  partial  indexes  of  separate  letters ;  and  a  complete,  but  brief, 
MS.  Index  to  Vols.  V.,  VI.,  and  VII. ;  none  of  which  I  have  made  much  use  of, 
because  it  seemed  necessary  to  do  the  whole  thing  on  one  plan,  or  not  do  it  at 
all.    So  I  read  every  word. 

'*  No  one  who  admires  Fors  Clavigera  will,  I  thi]]k.  object  to  the  length  of  the 
Index,  nor  to  the  numerous  cross  references, — whicn,  indeed,  miffht  have  been 
multiplied  ahnost  ad  im^hdtium.  But  anv  reader  not  finding  what  is  wanted 
under  one  letter,  will  most  probably  find  it  under  another,  in  intimate,  and 
what  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  to  be  superior,  connection.  Thus,  if  the  names 
of  Italian  painters  are  not  found  under  'Names,'  they  will  be  found  under 
'Italians,'  or  'Paintora,'  or  under  their  own  letter. 

*'Some  classification  has  been,  and  perhaps  more  might  have  been,  given. 
Some,  perhaps  many,  references,  might  nave  oeen  omitted,  and  some  no  doubt 
are,  for  it  is  not  a  Concordance. 

"  I  have  one  hope  left,  that  it  may  be  useful  to  readers  of  F(trt  Clavigera  :  one 
confession  to  make,  that  it  is  not  perfect;  and  one  clear  intimation  to  give, 
that  Mr.  Buskin  is  wholly  irresponsiole  for  its  present  shape,  because  he  never 
saw  the  proofs. 

"January  1887.- 


The  title-page  of  Mr.  Fauuthorpe's  Index  is  as  follows : — 

Index  I  to  |  Fors  Clavigera.  |  Letters  |  to  the  Workmen  and  Laboarers 
I  of  Great  Britain.  |  By  |  John  Ruskin,  LL.D.,  |  Honorary  Student  of 
Christ  Church,  |  and  Honorary  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford.  I  Vols.  I.  to  VIII.  |  [Ro9e.'\  \  George  Allen,  |  Sunuyside, 
Orpington,  Kent.  |  1871-7.     1878-80-83-84.  |  1887. 

Octavo,  pp.  xvi.+50a  Title-page  (with  imprint  at  the  foot  of  the 
reverse — '^Printed  by  Haiell,  Watson,  &  Viney,  Ld.,  London  and  Ayles- 
bury"), pp.  i.-iL;  ''Editor's  Note"  (as  given  above),  with  blank  reverse, 
pp.  iii.-iv. ;  Contents  of  the  eight  volumes  of  Fotm  Clawgera,  pp.  v.-xii. ; 
List  of  Illustrations  in  the  eight  volumes,  pp.  xiii.-xv. ;  ''  Addenda  et 
Corrigenda"  (in  the  Index),  p.  xvi.;  text  of  Index,  pp.  1-494;  Appendix 
(see  below),  pp.  495-503. 

Issued,  in  March  1887,  in  mottled-grey  paper  boards,  with  a  white  paper 
label  on  the  back,  which  reads,  ''  Ruskin  |  Index  to  |  Fors  Clavigera." 
2000  copies.  Price  10s.  In  1803  copies  were  bound  in  cloth  and  the  price 
was  reduced  to  7s.  6d.    The  volume  is  still  (1907)  obtainable. 

The  references  in  the  Index  are  (in  the  case  of  Letters  1-36)  to  the 
Letters  and  pages  of  the  Letters ;  (in  the  case  of  Letters  37-96)  to  the 
Letters  and  pages  of  the  Volumes.     It  should  be  noted  that  the  Index 

1  Mr.  Fannthorpe  had  hoped  that  Ruskin  would  write  a  Preface  to  the  Index. 
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WM  compiled  from  the  lecond  editions  of  the  earlier  Letters^  whieh^  as 
mentioned  ahove,  vary  in  their  pa^nation  from  the  firrt  editions.  This 
Index,  not  heing  hy  Ruskini  is  not  included  in  this  edition  of  his  Works 
(see  below,  p.  607). 

The  Appendix  consists  of  "  Notes"  1-8,  being  *' Over^matter,  on  varioas 
subjects,  put  in  type  for,  but  not  included  in  Fan,*'  To  the  following* 
Contents  of  the  Appendix  (p.  495  of  the  Index)  are  added  the  pages  in 
the  present  volume  where  this  over-matter  is  printed : — 

1.  Usury  (Interest,  Rent,  etc.) page  570 

2.  Railways  and  Interest „     570 

3.  S.  George's  Laws  not  New         ....  (see  below,  „     606) 

4.  Mr.  Ruskin— Curious  Autobiography         .        .        .        .       „     607 

5.  Devil's  and  Fool's — God's  and  His  Servants' — 

Political  Economy „  562 

6.  Streams  and  their  Use „  546 

7.  Common  Sense.    Cash  Down „  534 

8.  Wastefulness  of  Credit ,,  5S4 

Of  these  "  Notes,"  Nos.  1  and  2  are  now  printed  together,  in  accordance 
with  a  proof  corrected  by  Ruskin  which  Mr.  Faunthorpe  had  not  seen. 
Between  his  uncorrected  proof  and  the  latter  there  are  the  following 
variations : — 

S  1,  line  4,  ''of  Enghmd"  added  after  ''Bank,"  and  "any  one"  before 
"particular";  line  10,  "indeed"  added  after  "he  is";  line  11,  "And 
in"  for  "In";  last  line,  "or  do"  for  "or."  At  the  end  of  §  1  the 
"Note"  adds  "And  an  average  gentleman  will  not  chai^  his  friend  on 
a  loan ;  but  will,  the  public,  all  he  can." 

§  2,  line  1,  after  "definition  of  the  sin,"  the  "Note"  adds  "obscured 
as  it  has  been  by  metaphysical  indignation  on  one  side,  and  by  dull 
equivocation  on  the  other";  lines  4-6,  the  "Note"  reads  "...  your 
neighbour  is ;  and  you  will  feel  yourself  a  surly  sort  of  dog  if  you  don't 
lend  it  him.  If  he  have  a  new  coat  on,  he  can  afford  to  pay  you  some- 
thing for  the  loan— -but  you  are  worse  than  a  surly  dog,  if  you  take 
such  pay.  That  is  Usury  .  .  .";  the  end  of  §  2  in  the  "Note"  reads 
"...  when  the  lending  one  is  worn  out.  You  must  see  that  your 
umbrella  is  in  the  stand.  But  you  cant  live  on  it,  more  than  on  the 
stand  itself." 

§  4,  line  6,  for  "wicked  men"  the  "Note"  reads  "misers." 

§  6,  line  7>  for  "may  turn  out  advantageous,"  the  "Note"  reads 
"ends" ;  and  in  lines  11  and  12,  for  "subscriptions  .  .  .  living  by,"  "help 
of" ;  in  lines  13  and  14,  it  omits  "or  accomplish  any  public  work."  The 
''  Note "  ends  thus :  " .  .  .  pockets  of  private  persons,  even  though  ever  so 
softly  and  flatteringly  applied,  it  could  become  law." 

Mr.  Faunthorpe's  "Note  3"  was  printed  by  him  in  error;  the  passage 
was  already  in  the  text  of  Letter  78,  §  9  and  n.  (above,  p.  133). 

Mr.  Faunthorpe's  "Note  4"  has  not  seemed  worth  including  in  the 
present  Appendix  to  Fors,  for  it  is  merely  a  newspaper  extract  summarising 
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a  portion  of  Letter  76.  But  for  the  sake  of  completeness  it  is  here  sub- 
joined : — 

"MR.  RUSKIN-CURIOUS  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

**Mr.  Raskin  anncaneed,  under  date  April  2nd,  that  he  has,  at  the  requeit  of  a 
few  Sheffield  workmen,  authorised  the  inyestment  of  £1200  in  an  estate  of  thirteen  acres 
of  land  near  Sheffield,  whereupon  the  workmen  may  spend  what  spare  hours  they  have, 
and  for  which  they  asree  to  pay  3  per  cent.  Mr.  Rnddn  says,  *Here  at  last  is  a 
little  piece  of  England  given  into  the  English  workman's  hand  and  heayen's.'  Mr. 
Ruskin  also  publishes  his  autobiography,  saying  his  father  left  him  £120,000,  besides 
property  at  Heme  Hill,  Denmark  Hill,  Oreenwich,  and  pictures ;  and  left  his  mother 
£37.000.  He  gave  £17,000  to  his  poor  relations ;  sold  the  pictures,  bought  Brantwood, 
assisted  a  voung  relation  in  business  at  a  cost  of  £15.000,  spent  £16,000  on  hameu  and 
ttablet,  and  has  given  £14,000  to  St.  Geoige,  besides  having  spent  £70,000  variously. 
He  is  now  worth  £56,000,  and  announces  that  he  will  give  the  Maiylebone  property 
absolutelv  to  St.  Gorge's  Company.  The  Heme  Hill  property  he  gives  to  his  cousin, 
and  will  finally  invest  the  remaining  £12,000,  and  live  or  die  upon  its  interest.— /ntwmefi 
Courier" 

Ruskin  no  doubt  preserved  the  cutting  for  the  comic  instance  of  a 
journalist's  unintelligent  summarising  which  is  supplied  by  the  underlined 
words:  see  Letter  76,  §  18  (above,  p.  101). 

THE  PRESENT  INDEX 

The  scheme  of  the  present  edition  does  not  admit  of  an  attempt  to 
include  in  the  volumes  devoted  to  Fars  Clavigera  a  corrected  and  complete 
Index  to  the  work.  For*  is  indexed,  as  part  of  the  editors'  general  plan,  in 
the  General  Index  to  the  edition.  But  the  separate  Indices  to  Letters  1-48 
were  Ruskin's  own,  and  he  attached  considerable  importance  to  them.^ 
He  also  intended  to  complete  them  by  similar  Indices  for  the  rest  of  Far*, 
and  he  had  nearly  completed  the  notes  necessary  for  that  purpose.  It 
has,  therefore,  seemed  right  that  his  Indices  should  be  completed  and 
incorporated  here.  It  should  be  understood  that,  in  preparing  this  **  Ruskin 
Index,"  the  editors  have  made  no  attempt  to  make  it  exhaustive.  They 
have  accepted  his  scale  and  method,  and  carried  it  through  where  he  had 
left  the  work  undone.  It  is  an  Index  to  some  of  the  topics  which  he 
considered  of  principal  importance. 

The  present  Index,  then,  has  been  thus  put  together : — 

(a)  Ilie  two  Indexes  published  by  Ruskin  have  been  combined.  That 
is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  Letters  1-48,  the  references  given  are  those  (and, 
with  a  few  exceptions  next  to  be  stated,  those  only)  which  Ruskin  gave  in 
his  two  volumes.  This  combination  has  occasionally  necessitated  rearrange- 
ment and  the  transference  of  a  reference  from  one  head  to  another;  in 
fact,  however,  there  are  no  omissions. 

In  a  few  places  of  the  text  of  For*  *  Ruskin  notes  topics  which  ought 
to  have  been,  but  were  not,  included  in  one  or  other  of  his  two  Indexes. 
These  topics  have  now  been  added.  They  are  ^^Beer,"  ''Glass  Pockets," 
and  "Misery." 

In  a  few  places  in  Ruskin's  Indices  he  included  corrections  of  misprints 
in  the  text  of  For*,  or  notes  explanatory  of  it    The  corrections  have  all 

1  See  his  referenoes  in  Vol.  XXVII.  pp.  437,  605,  663.  668 ;  Vol  XXVIIL  p.  638 ; 
and  in  the  present  volume,  op.  13,  166. 

s  See  Letters  62  (Vol  XSVIII.  p.  628),  78,  and  93  (above,  pp.  22,  409). 
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been  mftde  in  the  text ;  and  the  notet^  as  already  stated  (p.  603),  are  now 
transferred  from  the  Index  to  the  Text. 

Ruskin*t  references  were,  in  the  case  of  Letters  1-36,  to  the  number  of 
the  Letter  and  to  the  page  of  each  Letter ;  and  in  the  case  of  Letters  37-48 
to  the  number  of  the  Letter  and  to  the  page  of  the  volume.  In  the 
present  Index  the  references  throughout  are  to  Letters  and  sections  (§§). 

(b)  Ruskin's  copy  of  Fors  Clavigera  at  Brantwood  contains  various  Index 
notes.  In  another  copy,  of  which  only  volumes  i.,  v.,  vi.,  and  vii.  (in 
Mr.  Wedderbura's  poeseasion)  are  forthcoming,  he  made  many  other  Index 
references.  In  this  copy  he  thus  noted  Letters  49  (fuUy),  50-60  (sparselyX 
61-72  (all  fuIlyX  and  73-84  (mostly  done).  Thns  in  the  case  of  Letters 
1-48,  Ruskin's  printed  Indexes  hare  received  some  additions  from  his  MS. 
notes ;  while  in  the  case  of  Letters  49-84,  the  Index  references  here  given 
are  chiefly  from  the  author's  memoranda. 

(c)  Ruskin  did  not  note  volume  viii.  for  Index;  here,  therefore,  the 
editors  have  supplied  references ;  adhering,  as  above  explained,  to  the  scale, 
and  method  of  selection,  which  Ruskin's  own  indexing  seemed  to  suggest] 


RUSKIN'S   INDEX 

TO    SOME    OF    THE 

PRINCIPAL  TOPICS   IN   "FORS   CLAVIGERA 


The  larger  black  numeraU  refer  to  the  Letters;  the  smaller  numerals, 
to  the  Sections  (§§) 

Letters  1-36  are  in  Vol.  XXVII. 
„     37-72       „        „    XXVIII. 
„     73-96  are  in  this  volume. 

The  scope  of  this  Index^  as  just  explained  on  the  preceding  pages, 
should  be  noted.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  reference  should  also 
be  made  to  the  General  Index  to  this  edition. 


A  (letter),  ornamental  Greek  form  of,  61, 

9;  ^  M 
Abbeville,    illuminated    ceremonials   at, 

6,9 

beautiful  skies  at,  9,  19 

author's  accounts  at,  72,  13 
Abbey  of  St.  Radagune,  27,  3 
Abbotsford,  fit  for  Sir  Walter  Scott,  47, 

AbOity  (for  labour),  indefiniteness  of  term, 

Abingdon,  entrance  to,  6,  8,  10 
church  of,  4,  7 
scene  in  street  of,  6,  7 
various  circumstances  relating  to  its 

XI  and  union,  67,  23 
n,  history  of,  begun,  61,  1 1 
his  foith  and  prophetic  vision,  65,  6 
his  mountain  home  like  Horace's.  65, 14 
Absence  of  mind,  the  author's,  at  Verona, 

74,18 
Absenteeism,  9,  16:  10,  15,  16 


Abstract  of  the  first  seven  letters  of  this 

book,  48,  2 
Accent,  struggle  between  the  author  and 

his  mother  regarding  correct,  83,  13 
Achilles,  horses  of,  their  proplietic  grii$, 

9,  II 
Acland,  Dr.  Henry,  his  aid  to  the  author 

in  arrangement  of  the  Oxford  draw- 
ing-school, 61,  3 
Acland,   Sir   T.    I^ke,   trustee    of   St 

Geonre's  Fund,  9,  16 
Acland,  Tlieodore,  Mr.,  letter  on  praetieal 

chemistry,  66,  21 
Acre,  Shakespearian  use  of  the  word,  23, 

10 
Acres,  how  many  given  up  to  make  beasts, 

27,8,0 
Acton  in  Greek  idea,  doers  of  things,  82» 

IS 
Adam  and  Eve,  how  sculptured  at  Venice, 
78,  2 ;  merelyimaginary  (and absurd) 
personages,  78,  3 
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Adam  Smithy  his  gotpel  of  covetoiuneis^ 
his  ideas  of  the  ''Natural/'  62,  9 


his  new  Trialogue,  72|  8 
of  the     ■ 
67,26 


true  estimate  • 


value  of  his  work, 


Adderley,  Sir  C,  his  opinion  on  sentiment, 

34,2 
Addin^n,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
estate  at,  70,  9 
country  near,   when  the  author  was 

young,  29,  3 
streams  near,  38,  18 
Addison,  his  truth  to  nature,  15,  17 
Adige,  river,  at  Verona,  19,  9 
Admiration,  defined,  5,  14;  first  of  the 
three  great  spiritual  needs^  5,  14 
faculty  of,  wholly  now  destroyed,  5, 
18;    compare   Republican  letter  in 
correspondence  at  the  end  of  letter 
29 
the  habitual  temper  of  noble  persons, 

9,  12 
the  most  perfectly  human  gift,  9,  8 
what  objects  given   to  it  among  the 
lower  orders,  questioned,  50,  3 
Adriatic  calmed  by  the  Archangel  Raphael, 

75,12 
Advent,  collect  for,  48,  15 
Advertisements,  bought,  the  author  objects 
to,  61,  18 
entire  principle  of,  defied,  38,  16 
function  of,  in  modem  economy,  21, 

3*5 
lucrative  display  of,  2,  21 
why  the  author  wiU  not  use,  3,  5: 

Advice  of  friends,  author  usually  does 

good    by   acting   contrary    to,    27, 

12 
iEacuSylord  of  distributive  justice,  23, 17 

Und  Me '< Minos") 
JEgina,  island  of,  23,  16 
Aflfection,  how  we  adulterate  the  best,  14, 

1 1  (we  *'  Love  "} ;  in  simple  and  gentle 

loves,  55,  5 
Agassiz,  Professor,  his  labours  on  glacier 

movement,  34,  15 
Age,  discipline  of,  shown  in  the  Heart  qf 

Midlothian^  92,  7  ;  Bassano  fiuhion  of 

reckoning,  96,  4 
Aggregates,  I^dy  Juliana  Bemers'  list  of, 

66,  13 
Agincourt,  battle  of,  how  few  were  killed 

at,  4,   11;    loss  of  ship  so  called, 

9,  10 
Agnes,  shepherd-fitrmer's  daughter,  50,  4 
coloured  print  for,  50,  14 


Agnes,  her  cottage,  lesson  learnt  by  author 

in,  94,  8 
her    education,   50,    10;    under    St. 

George's  rule,  50, 13 :  52,  17 ;  versee 

she  would  learn  under  it,  50,  13 
to  construct  a  bees'  nest  with  paper 

and  scissors,  52,  17 
her  library,  50,  4 :  51,  8 
Agricultural,  population  of  England,  her 

only  power,  44,  9 ;  labourer,  present 

privileges  of  the,  28,  19 
Agriculture,  book  on,  45,  20  n. 
Lord  Derby's  style  of  it,  10,  i :  45^ 

14 ;  a  contrary  manner  in  the  Val  di 

Nievole,  18,  3 
results  of  mechanical,  in  America,  17,  8 
success  of  the  author's  experiment  in, 

48,2 
the  only  final  source  of  wealth,  16,  10 
to  be  the  life's  business  of  the  Company 

of  Monte  Boea,^  17,6 
Air,  as  an  element  of  lifo,  9,  18 
the  first  article  of  material  property, 

6,14 

spirits  of,  their  bitter  lawgiving,  66,  4 

vitiation  of,  by  war,  5,  15 
Ajalon,  the  long  day  above,  65,  13 
Alexander,  Francesca,  account  of  Le  Roee, 

96,3 
account  of  Maria  Zanchetta  and  her 

orphans,  96,  4 
her  mother^s  system  of  education,  95, 23 
Alexander  III.,  JPope,  at  Venice,  70,  10 
Alexandra  Park,  the  author's  reason  for 

not  subscribing  to,  22,  24 
Alfred,  King,  15,  6 

Alice,    in    Miss    Yonffe's   DicUmary   of 
OhrUtian  Namoi,  45,  18  n. 
—  of  Salisbury,  25,  13,  23  :  54,  25 
her  defence  of  her  castle,  31,  10 
Alison  Wilson,  in  Old  Mortality,  a  real 
person,  32,  9 ;  allusion  to  story  of,  id. 
All  tnat  he  hath  a  man  must  forsake  to 

be  Christ's  disciple,  61,  2 
Allen,  Mr.  G.,  letter  from,  on  bad  mana- 

£sicture,  77,  6  n. 
Alma,  battle  of,  20,  9 
Almsgiving,  4,  7 
debts  and,  56,  21 
is  not  work,  46,  8 
Miss  Youge  on,  53,  5 
Alms-people,  their  houses  at  Abingdon, 
4,  7 ;  of  the  St  George's  Company, 
19,4 

Ult  wiU  be  notioed  that  in  the  Index 
Rasnn  now  and  again  refers  to  the  Guild  of 
St.  Qeoifie  (sa  it  was  ultimately  oaUed)  as  the 
Company  of  Monte  Bosa.] 
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Alpine  flowers,  not  to  be  killed.  38>  i8 
Alps,  ice  of  the,  has  lost  one-third  of  its 
depth  in  the  last  twenty  years,  34,  1 1 
Amarytlisy  St.  George  much  interested 

in,  25,  23 
Amazement,  the  author's,  at  modem  care- 
lessness in  £uth,  66,  2,  3 
Amazons,  ancient  and  modem,  66,  12 
America,  her  carelessness  about   dying 
England,  a  si^n  of  her  own  ruin, 
42,  4 ;  what  she  has  learned  from 
England,  ib, 
civil  war  in,  and  its  results,  14«  5 
discovery  of  a  second,  not  wholly  de- 
sirable, 69,  3 
Republican  villages  in,  1,  6 
Republican  woman  of,  describes  a  child, 

6,4        , 
want  of  castles  in,  10,  7 
American  girls,  manners  of,  20,  17 
magicians,  with  new  oil  in  their  lamps, 

12,23 
skill,  essentially  of  degradation,  12,  26 
Amery,  of  Pavia,  the  false  Lombard,  25, 16 
Amiens,  Peace  of,  25,  9 
Amorites,  general  account  of,  65, 1 1 
iniquity  of,  t6. 
the  Mount  o^  65,  8 
observations  of,  on  studies  in  sculpture 

under  St  George,  69,  23 
princes  futhful  and  generous,  65,  1 1 
Amusement;   of  factory  managers  soon 
likely  to  end,  35,  12 
how  provided  for,  in  ancient  Venice,  71, 

4>$ 
"  Amusia,"  definition  of,  83,  5 ;  meaning 
of,  in  relation  to  the  English  amuse- 
ment, 83,  5 
Anagallis  teneUa,  growth  of,  85,  4 
Ancestors  of  modem  political  economists, 

45,11 
Anderson,  Mr.  J.  Reddie,  translation  of 

legend  of  St  Ursula  by,  71,  13 
Andrew,  St,  cross  of,  adopted  by  the 
Scotch  as  the  national  device,  25,  1 1 ; 
vision  of,  ib. 
*'  Angel,"  old  English  coin,  86,  8 
Angeles,  Los,  Cfdifomia,  1^1  executive 

administration  in,  18,  10 
Angelico,    Cimabue,   and    Giotto,    wor- 
shippers of  an  invisible  trath,  76,  7 
Angels,  2,  5 
difficulty  of  conceiving,  12,  6 
evil,  of  the  air,  66,  4 
first  thought  of  squire  to  shoot  them, 

45,11 
guardian,  71,  14 
princess's  vision  of,  20,  16 


Angels,  meaning  of,  in  Greek  thought, 
82,  10 
modem  disbelief  in,  75,  i  :  84,  16 
of  England,  85,  2 
of  the  Seven  Churches,  its  meaning, 

84,16 
rank  of,  amoug  ancient  spiritual  powers, 
82,  19  and  n. 
Auger,  relation  of,  to  Love  and  Justice, 
28,  22 
ought  to  be  caused  in  rogues  by  just 
blame,  81,  12  and  n.;  oomp.  Plato, 
Zat0t,  viii.  467,  6 
Animal  life,  27,  6 ;  food,  58,  17 
Animals,  useful,  of  the  world,  not "  practi- 
cally infinite,"  though  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  says  so,  73^  4 
divine  life  in,  75,  1 1 
happiness  of  those  which  need  not  write, 
69,  13 
Anne,  the  author's  nurse,  28,  15  :  51>  4 
her  good  packing,  56,  9 
her  skill  in  turning  pancakes,  53,  i 
Anthony,  St,  knows  desert  flowers,  26, 

14 ;  of  Padua,  19,  10  and  n. 
"Anthrax,"  62,  II 
Antiphony,    complication   of,   in   Greek 

music,  83,  2 
Anti-slavery,  doctrines  all  hypocritical, 

64,  S 
Apennines,  scenery  of,  in  Tuscany,  18,  8 
Apes,  60,  5 
Aphorisms,  the    sixteen   ruling,  of  St 

George's  Guild,  67,  16  9eq, 
Apollo,  the  disciplined  choir  in  worship 
of,  as   designed  by  Plato,  82,   19; 
contest  with  Marsyas,  83,  14. 
Apotheosis,  modern  notion  of,  41,  5 
Applegarth,  Mr.,  quoted  by  the  PaU  Mall 

Gazette,  33,  i ;  his  views,  34,  18 
Apple-trees  to  be  planted  on  St  George's 

land,  85,  9 
April,  meaning  of  month's  name,  4,  i 
Arabian  Nights  Entertainments  referred 
to,  71,  7 
Princess  Parizade,  87,  15  and  n. 
quoted  on  Enees-el-Jelees,  91,  S 
Aratra  Pentelici,  references  to,  78,  5 
Araunah,  the  kingly  Jebusite,  65,  1 1 
Arc,  Joan  of,  4,  7 :  14,  i 
Arcadia,  a  modem,  described,  35, 12 :  38>  18 
Architecture,  of  modem  Rome,  21,  9 
Gothic,  not  essentially  productive  of 

Doetry  or  learning,  16|  12 
of  nouses,  beautiful  when  honest,  21, 13 
of  towns  under  old  communist  prin- 
ciples, 7, 8 
sepulchral,  16,  i 
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Architectural  the  author  deceived  in  judg- 
ing of  itf  date^  62, 23 
ArdroM^  population  of  district  of^  69^  20 ; 
estates  of,  their  admirable  manage- 
ment and  its  results,  ib, 
Argyll,  Duke  of,  ''Morality  in  Politics/' 
in  Nineteenth  Century,  87,  9  and  n. ; 
on  results  of  the  Reign  of  Law  in 
England,  50, 12 
Ariadne,  taie  of,  23,  12 ;  Piute  of,  28,  5. 

(^luf  Me  "Theseus") 
Ariadne  Flarentina,  the  Appendix  to,  60,  i 
Aristocracy,  the  author^s  hope  in  that  of 
England,  disappointed,  78,  14 
expenditure  by,  in  enjoyments  '^  suited 
to  their  tastes,"  questions  respecting, 
78,  19 
of  Venice,  19,  12 
phosphorescent,  6,  10 
the  forces  of  St  George's  government, 

67,  14 
{And  see ''Vicnic") 
Aristotle,  sculpture  of,  at  Venice,  77,  9 
Arithmetio,  confuses  the  memory  of  chil- 
dren, 94,  4 
hinders  them  in  the  acquisition  of  ideas, 

48,  3  and  n. 
how  to  be  taught,  82,  13 
not    to    be    taught   in    St.    George's 
schools,  94,  2,  3 :  95,  14 
Arkwright   and    Stevenson    have    done 

nothing  but  harm,  44,  10 
Armour,  brightness  of,  in  White  Company 
of  English,  15,  lo 
of  Crod,  reflections  on  the,  48, 16 ;  mean- 
ing of,  in  the  Advent  collect,  48,  15 
of  light,  what  it  is,  and  why  necessary, 
48,  15 
Armour-plates,  25,  6 
Armstrong  guns,  29,  8,  9 
Army,  the   English,   according  to   Mr. 
Grant  Duff,  of  no  use,  15,  9 
standing,  function  of  a,  under  type  of 
scarecrow^   11^   5.      [For  the   note 
added    here    by    Ruskin,  see    Vol. 
XXVIl.  p.  185  ».] 
the  parallel   domestic  mieekitf  is  de- 
scribed in  8,  5 
profession  of,  how  supported,  64, 8 
Arnold,  Mr.  Matthew,  lo,  5 
Arrow,  81  Ursula's  death  weapon,  72,  5 
Art,  its  relations  to  science, — no  one  can 
live  by  the  fine  arts,  1,  8 
and  rudeness,  first  distinction  between, 

eo,  15 

attempt  to  live  by  it,  the  worst  way 
of  oegging  by  incompetent  persons, 
67,  10 


Art,  author's  practical  work  in,  9,  15 
mmmar,  the  want  of  an,  55,  10 
highest  perfbction  of,  hitiierto  reaehed, 

66,17 
in  Florence  and  Oxford,  87,  i 
instruction,  system    for  St.   George's 

schools,  57,  7 ;  given  in  Fore,  57,  10 
Kensington  system  of  teaching,  9,  14 
laws  of  its  greatness,  9,  1 5 
mercenary,  85,  2 
not  to  be  looked  to  as   a  means  of 

support,  55,  10 
of  man,  the  results  upon  his  mind, 

85,2 
possessions  of,  four,  made  possible  to 

readers  of  Fore,  69,  14 
produced  for  money  always  poisonous, 

67,  10 
study  of,  bep^un  by  the  author,  45,  2 
to  be  practised  to  please  or  to  teach 

others,  59,  2 
worst  thing  conceivably  producible  by, 

at  Kensmgton,  5,  4 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England ;  the 

Eleventh,  55,  i  :  56,  22 
Artists  are  included  under  the  term  work- 
men, 11,  6.     [For  the  note  added 

here  by  Ruskin,  see  Vol.  XXVII. 

p.  186  R.] 

definition  of,  69,  2 
Arundel,  downs  near,  62, 16 
Ascalon,  Coaur  de  lion's  retreat  to,  3,  13 
Ascham's  Scholemaeter,  quotation   horn, 

54,  22,  24 
Ashbourne,  Cokajme  tombs  at,  52,  13 
Ashestiel,  67,  9 
deseription  of,  92,  12 
house  of,  92,  4 
letter  in  Scotsman,  95,  27 
Asphodel,  in  Elysian  Fields,  6,  J  ;  wood- 
hyacinths,  the  best  English  repre- 
sentatives of,  6,  5 
Assisi,  46,  7 
the  auUior  comforted  by  a  little  pig  at, 

48,  7,  II 
his  wish  to  live  at,  61,  2 
lower  church  o^  SB,  1 1 
monastery  of,  annual  gift  to,  64,  23 
sacristan^s  cell  at,  46,  7 
Assyrians,  type  of  Hamite  race,  62,  12 
Asterisk,  JSg)^tian,  directions  for  catting, 

65,  20 
Astronomy,  elements  of,  to  be  taught  in 
St.  George's  schools,  94,  2 
how  to  be  taught  in  schools,  95,  17 
ocular  and   telescopic   compmd— de- 
pressing information  obtained  by  the 
latter,  75,  4 
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Atheism,  modern  idiotic  teaching  of,  76>  5 
Athena,  conception  of,  at  the  time  of  tiie 

battle  of  Marathon,  78,  5 
AthenaBum    club-house,    sculptures    on, 

23,4 
Athenian  wisdom  in  fondness  for  crocuses, 

26,13 
Athens,  opposed  to  dressing  Sisters  of 
Charity  in  black,  26,  13 ;  volutes  of 
the  Erectheium  (British  Museum), 
62,  16 
Atropos,  her  rule  over  the  author's  for- 
tunes, 61,  3 

directs  the  author's  observations  in 
Woolwich  rotunda,  65,  5 

finds  account  of  domestic  arrangements 
of  a  little  French  snail,  63,  19 

her  decision  of  the  fate  of  Engliuid,  61, 

13 

her  order  that  the  author  should  hear 
evidence  of  angelic  power,  61,  5  and  n. 

Jael,  Clavigera^  69,  1 1 

manages  daintily  for  author,  63,  17 
Aunt,    the    author's,    46,    6;    Scottish 

Amorite^  66,  17 
Author  of  iMa  book,  his  given  duty,  1,  3 

his  political  indefinablenees,  1,  4 

his  early  life  and  education,  10,  2-8  : 
24,  7  ;  his  impetuous,  petulant  char> 
acter,  61,  i  ;  details  of  his  childhood, 
61,  2 ;  home  in  Hunter  Street,  61,  2  ; 
early  amusements.  61,  2,  3  ;  portrait, 
aged  three  and  a  naif,  hv  Mr.  North- 
cote,  51,  3 ;  steadily  whipped  when 
troublesome,  61,  3,  5  ;  early  visits  to 
Scotland,  61,  4  ;  his  manner  of  learn- 
ing to  read,  61,  6;  specimens  of 
his  writing,  51,  7 ;  intended  for  the 
"  Church/  62,  2  ;  his  early  dislike  of 
Sunday,  62,  3 ;  &lls  in  love  with  a 
Roman  Catholic  French  girl,  AdMe 
Domecq,  63,  i  ;  his  home  at  Heme 
Hill  described,  64, 3 ;  his  early  enjoy- 
ment of  the  ^den  there,  64,  6 ;  his 
early  restrictions  in  food,  64,  14 

his  Bible  readings :  his  mother's  list  of 
chapters  given  him  to  learn,  42,  12  ; 
her  mode  of  teaching  them,  63,  2  : 
64,  6 ;  his  love  for  the  119th  Psalm, 

63,3 

his  parentage,  46,  %;  fsmily  history, 
his  maternal  grandmother  and  grand- 
father, 46,  2,  3 

remarks  on  his  early  life  and  edocation, 
41,  1,9;  his  early  blessings,  64,  14 ; 
and  calamities,  64,  15-18 

annual  holiday  tours  in  England,  mode 
of  travelling,  66,  la 


Author  of  this  book,  art  lessons  to  be 
collected  for  school  book,  69,  5 

as  a  HtUrateur,  86,  4 

as  Master  of  St.  George's  Guild,  68,  8  : 
88,15 

attached  to  the  Church  and  universities 
of  England,  89,2,  3 

Catholic  faith,  76,  10 

claims  power  of  impartial  judgment  in 
literature,  67,  12 

deceived  by  modem  restored  architec- 
ture, 62,  23 

defends  himself  against  a  correspon- 
dent's charge  of  inconsistency  be- 
tween his  teaching  and  his  life,  49,  13 

does  not  set  himself  up  as  a  leader,  80, 8 

diary,  September  20,  1874,  leaves  Flor- 
ence, tour  virtually  ended,  49,  14 

drawing  of.  Chapel  of  St  Mary  of  the 
Thorn,  Pisa,  67,  9 ;  20,  Plate  viL  ;  of 
Ca'  Ferro,  Venice,  72,  i  ;  of  a  king- 
fisher, 65,  21 

example  of  his  dislike  of  the  clergy, 
66,2 

expenses  and  purchases  in  beginning 
of  1876,  63,  24 

fifttigued  with  work,  72,  2 :  76^  20 

fin<U  himself  alone  in  life  and  know- 
ledge 37,  2 

first  statement  of  his  business  afhirs, 
62,  20 

head-work  and  illness,  66,  3 

has  seven  books  in  the  press  at  the 
same  time,  69,  5  :  60,  i 

illness  in  1878,  88,  2,  8 

imperfect  training  and  feeble   brains, 

67,9 
impressions  during  sojourn  in  Sir  W. 
Scott's  and  St.  Ninian's  country,  92, 

4*«7- 
influenced  by  Evangelicals,  40, 9 :  46,  3 
introduction  to  Turner's  work,  66,  7 
letter  to  the  Daily  Telejfraph  quoted, 

37,15 
"madness,"  81,  I 

misrepresented  by  his  antagonists,  56,  i 
''the  most  analytic  mind  in  Europe," 

54,14 
not  self-asserting,  81,  i 
paper  on  Miracle,  66,  2 
practical  and  matter-of-fact  character, 

private  affiurs,  70,  14,  16 :  72,  2 :  62, 

20  (M0ai;so'' Master") 
public  interest   in   his  Oxford  work, 

37,3 
quantity  of  manual  work  involved  In 
his  art  teaching,  67,  9 
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Author  of  tliii  book,  sorrow  of,  61,  3 
summary  of  his  books^  and  their  rela- 
tion to  one  another^  78^  14 
the  sum  and  motto  of  his  teaching,  81,  i 
Sunday  walk  near  Verona,  OctOMr  29^ 

1870, 9i,  2 
want  of  success^  cause  of,  41^  9 ;  re- 
sults of  his  few   experiments,  48, 
2-4 
writes  as  a  Christian  to   Christians, 

86,2 
wrote  only  to  teach  or  to  praise  others, 

85,3 
See    aUo    "Master    of    St.    George's 
Guild";  for  father  and  mother,  eee 
ako  "Ruskin,  J.  J.,  and  Mrs." 

Authority  in  judgment  of  painting  and 
music  alike  needful,  79,  8 
of  the  Master  of  St  George's  Guild, 
must  be  dictatorial,  87,  n 

Automatic  force,  lucid  explauation  of 
spiritual  phenomena  by,  65,  9 

Avaknches  in  Alpine  regions,  85,  14 

'^Avarice,  the  foul  caitin,''  45,  16 ;  defini- 
tion of,  62,  8 

Aventine,  Mount,  at  Rome,  21, 6 

Avemus,  lake  of,  82,  12 

Ayrshire,  opposition  of  the  plough  to  the 
pulpit  m,  32,  16 

Ayrton,  Mr.,  under  what  discipline  capable 
of  improvement,  82,  9 

Azario,  notary  of  Tortona,  15,  10 

Baai>god,  law  of,  in  equitable  operation, 
45,  10 

Babylon,  the  great,  61,  $ 

Baby-nursing,  not  a  lucrative  employ- 
ment according  to  J.  S.  Mill,  29,  10 : 
86,2 

Baby-poisoning,  24,  20 

Bachelor  gentlemen,  their  sufficient  in- 
come, 76,  20 

Bacon,  Sir  Francis,  87,  li  :  62,  10;  his 
saying  respecting  patriotism  and 
fortune,  61,  4 

Bad  thing,  a,  will  pay  if  put  properly 
before  the  public,  36,  2 

Badness  [eee  "doodness") 

Bagley  Wood,  near  Oxford,  4,  12  :  6,  4 

Bagmen  (nothing  else  but  bags),  the 
people  of  England  are  become,  61,  2 

Bags,  wbich  wax  old,  perhaps  one  may 
get  to  heaven  with  them  still  round 
our  necks,  68,  3 

Baker,  George,  Esq.,  kindness  of,  to  St 
George,  66,  19 

Bakewell  and  Buxton,  how  reciprocally 
advantaged  by  railway,  5^  9 


Bala,  lake  of,  the  author  passes  disconso- 
lately, 69,  9 

Balfour  of  Burley,  his  religious  character, 
65,  17  n. 

Ballad  of  King  Cole,  50,  9 

Ballads,  Book  of  One  Hundred,  extract 
from,  15,  5 

Ballads,  Scottish,  sweet,  32,  16 

Balzac  and  otiier  modem  French  novel- 
ists, wanting  in  power  of  design,  and 
why,  83,  9 

Bank,  the  author  obliged  to  keep  his 
money  in  a,  44,  14;  his  reasons, 
44,14 

Bank  of  England  at  present  that  of  the 
world,  ^,19 

Bankers,  modern,  scripture  by,  61,  8 

Banking  and  stock-taking,  the  difference 
between,  as  forms  of  usury,  80,  15 

Bankruptcy  Act,  difficulty  of  getting  a 
good  one  passed,  50,  17 

Baptistery  of  Florence,  15,  17 

Barabbas,  his  character  and  capacity  soon 
to  be  discovered,  68,  7 

Barbarossa,  Emperor,  70,  10 

Barmouth,  St  George's  land  at,  69,  i 
St  George's  work  begins  there,  69,  3 
public  amusements  at,  71,  5 

Baron,  meaning  of  the  word,  15,  5 
reasons  for  decline  of  baronial  power, 

15,8 
relation  to  clerk  and  peasant,  18,  8 

Barrister,  selling  his  talents,  47,  3 ;  re- 
marks on  the  profession  of  a,  ib. 

Basalt  with  onyx,  sarcophagus  made  of, 
64,  10 

Bassano,  account  of  Signora  Maria  Zan- 
chetta  of,  96,  4 

Bastiat,  stupidity  of,  81,  9 

Bastile,  fall  of  the,  a  typical  fact,  15,  8 

Bath,  Scott's  visit  to,  33,  15  ;  Scott's  re- 
collections of,  33,  16 

Batrachianity,  Pedicularity,  and  Huma- 
nity, in  the  Comtian  sense,  66,  13 

Bayonets,  2,  10 

Beaconsfield,  Lord,  his  statement  of  the 
increase  of  wealth,  73,  6 

Bears,  carry  off  a  sack  of  salmon  heads, 
68,  16 ;  sense  of,  how  mamfested  on 
the  Columbia  River,  68,  20 

Beasts,  wild,  what  they  were  made  for,  27, 6 
in  what  tiieir  essential  diffisrenoe  from 

men,  61,  16 
might  be  spared  a  little  room  on  earth, 

27,8 
of  prey,  men  have  the  nature  of,  ac- 
cording to  Social  Science,  28,  4 
their  worth  to  us,  27,  6 
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BMiing,  medicinal  uses  of :  twenty  blows 
with  tlie  ttick  to  finance  minister 
in  case  of  Indian  famine  would  be 
quite  enough,  81,  i6 
Beauty,  of  body,  an  article  of  capital  lent, 
to  what  interest,  70,  5 

goodness   and,  the  seeking  out  their 
causes  a  primal  duty,  82>  7 

in  women,  91,  i 

in  ordinary  life,  reality  and  frequency 

of,  91, 4  ,        ,      , 

instinct  for  natural,  related  to  com- 
passion for  the  poor,  92,  5,  6 
Bediord,  Duke  of,  his  costly  purchase, 

4,7 
Bee-book,  a,  required  for  Agnes,  51,  9 
Bee-hives,  on  St.  George's  ground,  50, 

IS 
Beer,  12,  24,  25  :  27,  9 
retail   price  of,   compared  with    cost 

price,  73,  12 
spirits   and   tobacco,   consumption   of, 

48,21 
still  and  sparkling,  different  codes  of 

morality  respecthig,  enumerated  by 

Mr.  Greg,  78,  12 
Bees,  buzz  o^  61,  9 
four  species  of,  51,  16 : — 

the  mason,  her  nest  and  cells,  51, 

17 
the  wood-pierdng,  51,  18 
the  wool-gathering  (garden),  51,  19 
the  leaf-cutting,  52,  15;  her  work, 
61,8 
kind  and  quiet,  80,  3 1 
management  of,  51,  13 
the  iMoe,  her  nest  and  cells,  52,  16 
teeth  and  tongue,  51,  12  :  53,  24 
(See  also  "  Humble-bee  ") 
Beesly,  Profsssor,  37,  15 
Beetroot,  a  miserable  substitute  for  sugar- 
cane, 48,  9 
Beggars,  half  the  population  of  England, 
61,  2 ;  who  are  the  most  offensive 
kind  of,  67y  10 
Beggary  and  poverty  of  England,  1,  2 
Begging  for  money,  result  of,  36,  i 
Begging  letters,  their  significance,  1,  2  ; 
unreasonable  increase  of,  after  an- 
nouncement of  the  author's  having 
given    away   all    he    had    to    give, 
49,2 
Behaviour,  practice  of,  in  study  of  miner- 
alogy, 69,  17 
Belief  in  Pentateuch,  not  easy,  66,  i 
Bell  at  Lucca,  inscription  on,  18,  4 ;  bells 
at  Florence,  21,  5  ;  as  musical  instru- 
ments, 95,  9 


Benediction,  of  oleigy,  88,  9;  of  Irish- 
woman, 16. 
Benevolent  persons,  the  fatallest  mistake 

of,  9,  4 
Bernard,  St.,  labours  of,  shine  like  the 

sun,  63,  4 
Bemera,    Lady   Juliana,   her   names   of 

aggregates,  66,  13 
Berwick,  walls  of,  raised  by  Robert  the 

Bruce,  and  sold  by. the  Corporation 

for  ;£io9,  77,  16 
Bethhoron,  the  going  down  to,  65,  13 
Bettwys-y-Coed,  destruction  of,  by  rail- 
ways, 61,  22 
Bible,  as  the  rule  of  fiiith  and  conduct  to 

English  people,  86,  i 
the   author's   lessons    in  the,  on  the 

whole,  the  one  essential  part  of  all 

his  education,  42,  12 
chapters  learnt  by  author,  42,  12 
entertaining,  51,  8 
evangelical  book-idol,  not  by  any  means 

the  word  of  God,  40,  10 
faith  in  definition  of,  challenged,  49, 12 
how  to  read  it,  27,  2 
influence  of  the  style  of  its  English 

translation,  10,  3 
its  use  as  a  code  of  law,  53,  3 
MSS.  given  by  author  to  St  George's 

Museum,  70,  13 
Matt    xxiv.   45,  a   fidthful   and  wise 

servant  whom  his  Lord  hath   made 

ruler  over  his  household,  84,  5 
meaning  of  one  verse  of  the,  80,  3 
one  must  know  something  of  it  in  order 

to  know  any  Koran  or  Shakespeare, 

65,8 
popular  way  of  reading  it,  so  that  it 

shall  be  entirely  intelligible  and  de- 
lightful— way  of  reading  it  so  as  to 

render  it  much  otherwise,  66,  6 
safe  method  of  translating  it,  77,  3 
study   of,  by  the   author   under   his 

mother's  teaching,  33,  13 
text  from  (2  Samuel  x.  12),  examined, 

40,  10 
text  which  the  author  had  to  repeat 

oftenest,42,  13 
to  be  searched,  not  chopped  up,  40,  10 
Tyndale's  translation  x>f,  noble  praise  of 

it  by  Mr.  Froude,  76,  22 ;  by  Mr. 

Faber,  ib. 
{See  alio  the  list  of  Bible  passages  in 

VoL  XXVIL  p.  xxxvii.  and  General 

Index) 
Bill-sticking  at  Florence,  21,  c 
Bingley :  Animal  Biography,  51, 11 ;  plates 

in,  52,  19 
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Bioipraphy  pleasant  to  read,  33|  2 
Birds,  north-country  names  for,  52,  28 
Birdwood,  Dr.  Geoi^e,  paper  by,  on  com* 

petitive  examinations,  71,  21 
Birmingham,  singular  letter  from  resident 
at,  6,  6 
effect  of,  on  the  author's  mind,  80,  i 
Morning  Netos,  extract  from  letter  in, 

11,13 
stormy  political  meeting  at,  87,  15 
Birth,  infinite  misfortune  of,  82,  15 
Birthday,  the  Flag-flower's,  81,  21 
Bishop  of  Manchester  (Dr.  Fraser),  popu- 
larity of,  81, 8 
Bishops,  duties  of,  62,  i,  2 ;  in  their  re- 
lation to  Kings,  Ij  4 ;  as  policemen, 

58,  19 

accusation  and  defence  of,  in  respect  of 
their  revenues,  83,  19 :  85,  10 

clergy  and,  apathy  of,  regarding  national 
sin,  letter  on,  4A,  18 

epitaph  on  a,  42>  9 

feminine,  reauired  for  superintendence 
of  lace-makers,  68,  27 

modern,  their  Judaism  and  transgres- 
sions, 62,  4 

Mr.^  Mrs.,  and  Miss,  inoffensively  pun- 
gent elements  of  society,  77,  i 

a  Bishop  at  the  Royal  Academy,  40, 

14 
a  Bishop  reads  the  Lord's  Prayer  back- 
wards, 72,  9 
the  Roman  Catholic,  of  Liverpool,  pro- 
posed the  health  of  the   VVeslejran 
Mayor  of  St.   Helen's--St  George's 
message  to  him — St.  Mark's  message, 
77,  13,  14 
of  London  and  York,  their  attention 

requested,  61,  18 
of  Oxford,   Peterborough,  and   Man- 
chester, challenges  to,  49,   11,  12: 
76,13 
Bishopston  Tide-mills,  51,  26 
Bismarck,  Prince,  had  little  to  do  with 
War,  3,  3  :  40,  6 
description    of,    from    the    Pall   Mall 
Qaxettey  48,  4 
Black  Auster,  compared  with  the  divine 

horses  of  Achilles,  9,  1 1  n. 
Black  country,  letter  from  workman  in, 

21,23 
Black  Forest,  pleasant  ways  of  life  in, 

69,4 
Black,  Wm.,  Adventures  0/ a  Phaeton,  87, 

2  91. 

Blackfriars  Bridge,  41,  9,  10 
Blacks  (unmelodious  ChristysX  in  merry 
England,  61,  7    * 


Blake,  William,  four  lines  by,  couceming 

the  Last  Judgment,  74,  8 
Blasphemy,  Mr.  Greg's,  61,  6 
absolute,  the  contrary  of  Euphemy,  83» 
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deliberate  and  insolent,  the  worst,  80, 

17 

Greek  forbidding  of,  65,  8 
sirenic,  in  what  consisting,  88,  13 
snap-finger,  72,  8 
Blessing  and  cursing,  how  forbidden  and 

how  practised,  18>  5>  9 
Blind  man,  sent  to  gaol  for  fonr  months 
for  b^ging,  44,  16;  Eastern  story 
of  a,  for  comparison,  ib. 
Blockheads,  37>  3 
Blood,  sale  of,  61,  6 
Blue,  in  skies,  detestable  to  the  recent 

school  of  English  landscapists,  79,  8 
Boat  at  sea,  society  compared  to  a,  44, 
2  n. ;    how  truly  and  how  falsely, 
ib. 
apparatus  of  cathedral  nave  issues  only 

in  provision  of  talk,  not  fish,  68,  10 
mischievous  instead  of  fishing,  price  paid 
by  England  for,  68,  10 
Body,  the  worth  of,  in  sanity  and  beauty, 
70,8 
the  beauty  of,  its  relation  to  beauty  of 
soul,  70,  1 1 
Boerhaave,  Johnson's  account  of,  82,  7 
teacher  of  Scott's  maternal  grandfitther, 

t6. 
naturally    quick    of  resentment — how 
cured  of  this,  t6. 
Bohemian  glass,  cheap  manufiicture  of, 

69,  13 

B(»ilers,  steam,  the  gods  of  the  modem, 

H,  13 
Bolles,  Dame  Mair,  59,  15 
Bologna,  towers  of,  24,  15 
Bolton  Bridge,  52,  1 1 
Bolton  Priory,  52,  1 1 
Bombay,  question  as  to  importance  of  first 

telegraphic  message  to,  5,  8 
Bombshells  and  peaches,  51,  15 
Bondage  worse  than  that  of  Ef^T^^  ^>  i^ » 

Hamite,  in  Art,  64,  1 1 
Bones,  boiled,  27,  15 
Book,  our  most  current,  written  in  three 

languages,  25,  8 
Bookbinding,  apprentices  wanted  for,  24» 

26 
Books,  what,  read  by  rising  middle  classes 

about  London,  29,  4 
articles  of  property  to  be  lent,  70^  9 
the  author  s,  price  o^  and  why  asked, 

70,  IS  ;  sale  of  author's,  72,  2 
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Books^  Calvinistic  tendency  preventiiig 
the  reading  of,  56,  20 
change  for  the  better,  Mudie  and  Good 

Words,  33^  10 
definition  of  those  recommended,  92, 

13 
distinction    between    good    and    bad^ 

50,3 
choice  of,  87,  i 
Englishwomen  can't  afford  now  to  read 

clean  ones,  73,  4 
Evangelical,  59,  i 
moral  tendency  of,  85,  4 
not  readable,  unless  the  mind  is  one 

with  the  author's,  25,  14 
and  pictures,  essential  value  of  a  national 

store,  67,  4 
Ramsay's  Tea-Tahle,  this  compared  with 

KnatchbuU-Hugessen's  Taies  at  Tea- 

Time,  33,  10 
Scott's,  when  a  child,  33,  10,  14 
for  Agnes,  51, 8 ;  list  of,  for  St.  George's 

schools,  57,  7 :  58^   19 ;   the  seven 

chosen  for   initial   in   St  George's 

schools,  61,  14  (see  also  "  Bee-book  ") 
Booksellers,  72,  2 ;  the  author's  battle 

with,  62,  20 
Bookselluig,  author's  principles  of,  6,  3 : 

11,   18 ;  and  see  correspondence  at 

end  of  14  and  15 
Border  country,  morals,  31,  9 
of  Scotland,  32,  13 
pre-eminently  a  singing  country,  ib. 
beauty  of,  in  summer  time,  33,  8 
Borrowing  and  lending,  38,  15;  evil  of, 

68,9 
Borrowing,  not  the  proper  word  for  using 
for  a  while,  ana  returning  scathless, 
1,  14 ;  its  effect  on  a  workman's  life, 
in  true  narrative,  71,  15 
Bort,  town  of,  in  France,  14,  8 
Botany,  6,  5-7 
meaning  of,  originally,  19,  13 
elements    of,    to    be   taught    in    St. 
George's  schools,  94, 2  :  95,  20 
Botticelli,  Sandro,  20,  19 
his  life,  22,  3,  5 

his  method  of  engraving,  22,  22 
Zipporah,  56,  2 
Boulogne,  fishermen   of,  their  religious 

customs,  20,  20 
Bow  and  arrow,  English  and  Greek  use 

of,  15,  II 
Boy  or  girl,  advice  to  46,  14 
Boys,  in  early  youth,  their   desire  to 
honour  themselves,  70,  1 1 
to  be  initiated  in  natural  history,  75, 
14 


Boys,    their   infinitely   varied   busineas, 

when  rightly  educated,  78,  22 
plea  for,  quoted  with  approval  from 

New  York  Christian  Union,  78,  22 
Bradford,  55,  9;   south-eastern  suburb, 

50,  16 
Bradlaugh,  Charles,  attitude  towards  Land 

Laws,  89,  14 
Bragge,  Mr.,  offers  space  in  the  Sheffield 

Museum  for  St.  George's   exhibits, 

59,  10 
Bramble  Finch,  51,  23 
Brantwood,  the  author's  house  at  Coni- 

ston,  purchase  of,  76,  18;  how  he 

would  have  liked  to  live  there,  76, 

21 
Bread,  Christian  life  begins  in  breaking, 

12,30 
English   lawyer's   speech    concerning, 

12,13 
sacredness  of  daily,  74,  9 
standard  to  be  fixed,  86,  9 
wine  and,  brought  out  by  Amorite  King 

of  Salem,  70,  8 
Bread-winners,  league   of,  in   America, 

81,22 

Breeding,  good,  what  it  means,  25,  22 : 

82,  17 
Brenta,  scenery  on,  between  Venice  and 

Verona,  20,  17 
Brickmakers,  gracious  ministry  to,  64,  8 
society's  view  of,  as  murderers  (being 

itself  the  murderer),  80,  7  :  81,  4 
the  world's  scorn  of,  80,  7 
Brickmaking,   an   Egyptian  art,  and  a 

gentlemanly  employment,  64,  4-6 
Bridge  End  of  Perth,  63,  13 
Bridget,  author's  Croydon  cousin,  wading 

in  the  Lune,  52,  12 
Brieg,  town  of,  in  the  Valais,  conversation 
with  servant  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Poste 
there,  79,  8 
Bright,  Mr.  John,  his  s^ech  on  the  adul- 
teration of  food,  as  illustrating  block- 
headism,  37,  4 
his  opinion  that  life   inspected  would 
not  be   worth    having,  37,   5 ;   his 
speech  analysed,  t6. 
notions  of  lilierty  in  trade,  ezpreesed 

at  Rochdale,  li,  11  n, 
true  statement  of  Russian  rights,  75,  7 
Bristol,  orthodox  Protestant  sentiments 
ofthatcity,  66,  23 
Castle,  Henry  II.'s  lessons  in,  4,  12 
Britannia,  as  represented  on  a  penny, 
who  is  she  ?  25,  5 
her  rule  over  the  waves,  and  the  issue 
ofit,76,  3 
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Britifth  absurdity  inefimble,  illuitrated  by 
■toryof  ranawayfrom  scbooly  punished 
by  imprisoniiir  the  father  instead  of 
flogging  the  boy — with  the  result, 
71,  20 
conscience,  6,  5 

constitution  breaking  hat,  45,  9 
never  will  be  slaves,  88,  5 
soul,  the,  why  impatient  of  inquisition, 
77,6 

British  Museum,  Assyrian  marbles  in, 
62,  12  ;  Egyptian  Gallery  in,  64,  10 

British  Nation,  St.  George's  view  of  it, 
67,  I ;  whether  in  health  or  sickness, 
certainly  in  debt,  67,  2 

Broccoli,  1,  6 :  16,  6 

Bronze  of  modem  scientific  womanhood, 
66,  12 

Brooke,  Stopford,  63,  16 

Broom  Merchant,  story  of,  begins,  90,  5 
continued,  34,  10:  39,  9;  the  condi- 
tions   of  sentiment   in    the   fsmily 
relationships  to  be  carefully  noted, 
39,  9 :  66,  4 

Brother,  oppression  of  our,  how  forbidden 
in  the  Bible,  68,  8 

Brotherhood,    literal,    of    Christianity, 

81,3 
Brown,  Bella,  the  fisher-girl,  64,  25 
Brown,  Dr.,  his  letter,  32,  23 
Brown,  Mr.  Rawdon,  his  work  on  the 

English  in  Italy,  1,  5  n. :  15,  10  n., 

where    please    insert   comma   after 

"translation"* 
Brown,  Mrs.,  on  Spelling  Bees,  69,  6 
Bruce,  Robert  the,  at  Berwick,  77,  16 
Bucentaur,    launched    for    a   collation, 

42,4 
Buchanan,  Mr.,  his  review  of  Morley's 

Essav^,  10,  19 
Buoklana,  Frank,  his  work,  46,  10 
Builders,    plague    of    their    work    near 

London,  29,  3 ;  houses,  residents  in, 

described,  29,  4 
Building  and  cooking,  48,  10,  1 1 
Building  clubs,  50,  17 
Buildings,  modem  suburban,  described, 

29,3 
Bull  terrier,  the  author's,  48,  13 
Bullion,  its  influx  does  not  enrich  the 

country,  22, 7  ;  for  St.  George's  coins, 

58,  16 
Bulls  of  Bashan  and  Philistines,  carry  off 

the  ark   of  God  in  their  mouths, 

65,  12 

1  [So  in  Raskin's  Index;  the  comma  it  in 
this  edition  duly  inserted.] 


Burdens  on  poor  men's  backs,  clergy 
neither  noble  nor  sanctified  in  bind- 
ing,  38,  8,  9 

Burgess,  Mr.  A.,  2,  13  :  62,  20 :  64,  16 

Burae-Jones,  Edward,  79,  10 :  87>  4 

Bums,  Gilbert  (the  poet's  brother),  his 
opinion  on  manual  labour,  61,  20 

Bums,  Robert,  quoted,  40,  15 

Bush  at  Hog'em,  Brookfield,  young  Eng- 
lishman runs  away  into,  68,  14 

Business  affairs  in  St.  Geofge's  GuUd  to 
be  always  open,  62,  4 
necessity  cannot    be   pleaded   in    ex- 
tenuation of  moral  delinquency,  82* 
29 

Butcher,  Steam-Butcher's-Boy-Co.,  29,  7 

Butcher-bird,  51,  23 

Butter,  Dorset,  the  author's  country  friend 
content  with,  69, 12 ;  adulteration  of, 
78,  20 

Buttercup,  meadow,  what  has  become  of 
it,  73,  13 

Buxton  (Me '"Bakewell") 

Buznng  and  whistling  in  Yorkshire,  28, 13 

Cab,  the  author's  thoughts  in  a,  39,  i 

Caiaphas,  his  servants  round  his  fire,  63^  7 

Caird,  Profirasor,  on  utility,  14,  3  it.' 

Calais,  25,  16 ;  siege  of,  25,  16 

Caldara,  Signer,  of  Venice,  drawings  by, 
64,  23 ;  his  flower-painting,  74,  2  n. 

Calder,  the  river,  Mr.  Fowler's  report  on 
the  condition  of,  89, 17  :  App.  I. 

Caleb,  ''the  son"  of  Jephunah,  petition 
of  his  daughter  for  the  springs,  85, 
14  n. 

Calf,  molten,  of  tallow  for  sold,  God  of 
the  modem  economist,  62,  6 

Caller  herring,  38,  7 

C^vin,  abuse  of  his  teaching,  82,  20 

Cambridge,  student  at,  intended  by  his 
father  to  take  up  farming  as  a  pro- 
fession, 69,  19 

Camilla,  Virgil's  description  of  her  com- 
pared with  description  of  Amaxon  by 
the  New  York  Timef,  66,  12 

Campion,  51,  19 

Canaan,  land  of,  never  got  by  Israel,  65, 1 1 

Canada,  Drink  Act  in,  iVdlure  of,  78,  19 ; 
thistle,  85,  13 

Canal  life,  a  means  of  education,  75,  17 

Candles,  pious  expenditure  of,  in  France, 
young  ladies  like,  6,  9;  peasants  of 
Picardy  too  poor  to  afford,  except  to 
drip  on  church  floors,  31,  17 
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Oannilwllnn^  42,  14;  modem  Eogiiih, 

68,9 
Cftnterbury,  the  Arekblshop  of,  a  lender 

of  books,  70,9 
fecciMation  ageinst,  hf  N&rthem  Whig, 

83^21 
Centiele,  meeiiiii§t  of,  35,  3 
Capital,  importance  of,  to  industry,  tmall, 

Mr.  Mill's  mode  of  increasing,  2,  8; 

comp.  1,  12 
Mr.  Fawoett's  account  of,  11,  8 
properly  represented   by  the  general 
type  of  carpenter's  pume,  and  must 
not  therefore  be  borrowed,  11,  7 ;  jee 

82,14 
vsnriooB  increment  of,  its  modes,  68, 5 
(iStoa/fO**Ubour") 
Capitalists,  7,  13 
civilised,  procedure  of,  67,  3 
their  eAcit  the  labourer's  deficit,  68,  9 
Capital  punishment  in  eighteenth  century 
compared  with  that  of  fifth  century 
B.C.,  82,  I 
Captain,  Shakespeare's  meaning  of,  25, 

of  Christian  war,  26,  9 

a,  taking  the  wheel  in  an  emergency, 

account  of,  25,  20 
each  squire  should  be  a,  45,  12 
Capuchin,  a  poor  monk  of  that  order, 

?iYes  me  a  piece  of  St  Francis'  cloak, 
6,9 
Carcases,  divided  by  Abram,  and  bTmodem 
Christian  gentlemen  and  ladies,  65,  7 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  87,  4 
abuse  of  him  by  fools,  10,  19 ;  modem 

British  estimate  of,  62,  21 
highly  esteems  force,  18,  3 
his  description  of  a  shoal  offish,  38,  3 
his  teaching  of  the  nature  of  law,  10,  19 
strange  comment  on  a  letter  by  him, 

44,16 
supposed  letter  by,  on  the  Gospel  of 
IHrt,  75,  22.     [For  Ruskin's  note, 
see  above,  p.  79  n.] 
the  only  man  in  £nffland  to  whom  the 
author  can  look  for  guidance  in  his 
plan,  37,  10 
Camibrth,  author  at  station  there,  69,  6 
Camivora,  45,  14 

Carol,  48,  17  ;  the  God  of  Love's,  24,  21 
Carpaccio,  Victor,  18,  13 
general  statement  of  his  character  as  an 

inspired  painter,  71,  i 
his  deep  conviction  on  the  subject  of 

dragons,  26,  10 
his  division  of  men,  72,  7 

XXIX. 


Carpaocioi  Victor,  his  faith  in  the  restt^- 
reetion,  72,6 
his  opinion  of  St  GeorgOi  26^  4 ;  how 

he  painted  him,  26^  10 
never  even  emttt  without  meaning,  78;  5 
pictores  by,  at  Venice,  20,  14-16, 19 
Carpenter,  Dr.,  his  manner  of  ezpkining 

spiritual  phenomena,  65,  9 
Carpentering,  advice  to  rely  on  yonr  own 

boys  for,  29,  7 
Carriaffes,  travelling,  56,  8 
CarshiQton,  the  author's  work  at,  46,  10 : 

Cartilage,  64,  i 

Carthagena,  13, 12 

Carving,  in  a  right  way,  impossible  at 

Sheffield,  78,  4 
Caste,  proposed  abolition  of,  71,  6 ;  how 

to  DO  extinguished  in  America,  71,  22 
Casties,    advantage    of    England    over 

America  in  the  poswoiwion  of  them, 

10,7 
internal  police  of,  10,  16 
strongholds  of  injustice,  10,  18 
Castruccio  Castracani:  his  viUa,  18,  5; 

his  death,  18,  7 
Catharine,  the  author's  cousin,  death  of, 

65,  18 
Catholic,  the  deep  and  true  senee  of  the 

term,  76,  10 ;  and  Protestant,  schism 

between,  57,  2 
Catt,  William,  his  biography,  61,  26 
Cattle,  Uaeki  turned  grey  by  poisoned 

grass,  69,  20 
Cattle  dealer,  Robert  Scott  is  a,  yet  a 

ffentleman,   31,    14;   a    stubbornly 

honest,  31,  15 
Celibacy  of  laity,  28,  20 
Centaur  Chiron,  type  of  Greek  tntor^ 

25,23 
Century,  appointed  fiinotion  of  the  nine- 
teenth, 0,  3 
Challenge  from  the  author  to  the  sqniree 

of  England,  45,  4 
Chains,  castie  of,  3,  15 
Chandler,  tallow,  at  Abbeville,  6,  9 
Channel  Islands  feed  their  own  people 

and  export  provisions  also,  45^  20 
Chapelle,   Sainte,   of   Paris,    how   mis- 
chievous to  France,  3,  7 ;  danger  of, 

in  revolution  of  1871,  6,  11 
Character,  noble,  the   only  perfect,   in 

Scott's    first    novel,   a    Hanoverian 

Colonel,   31,   4;   heroic,  the   most 

finished    in    all    Scott's    novels,    a 

Presbyterian  milkmaid,  {6. 
Charioteer,   constellation    of,   its   story, 

24,3 

2q 
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Charity,  Dante's,  fiery  red,  7,  9 
French  poem  on,  and  translation,  37,  i 
Giotto's,  7,  17 
real,  to  children,  88,  23 
Sisters  of,  their  black  dress,  24,  6 
Charlemagne,  15,  6:  48,  4;  alliance  of, 

with  Scottish  king,  25,  1 1 
Charles  of  A^jou,  25,  7 
Charming,  to  be,  fii«t  duty  of  a  girl, 

38,17 
Chaucer,  61,  14 
his  idea  of  a  garden,  24,  22 
his  Pardonere's  Tale,  18,  9 
his  use  of  the  words  "humbling"  and 
''bumbling,"  51,  15 
Cheerfulness,  the  duty  of,  24,  6 
fulfilment  of  holiness,  82,  15 
primal  element  of  beauty,  91,  3 
Cheese,   Cheshire,   not    unprovable    by 

modem  science,  66,  12 
Chelsea,    Henry    VIII/s    visits    to    Sir 

Thomas  More  at,  6,  13 
Chemistry  for  Museum  at  Sheffield,  66, 21 
Cheney,  Mr.  Edward,  his  account  of  the 

schools  of  Venice,  75, 9  n. 
Chester,  railway  station  at,  confusion  of, 
69,  8 ;  rent  of  fimns  raised  near,  89, 
lA :  90,  12 
Chevalier,  use  of  word  in  Venice,  75,  8 
Child,  a,  his  view  of  property  sound,  70,  4 
Childlessness,  God*s  oraered  consolation 

in,  83,  23 
Children  of  St  George's  Company,  how 
to  be  treated,  87,  8 
Abram's  desire  for,  65,  4 
at  Abinffdon,  the  autiior  assists  their 

play,  67,  23 
at  Whithorn,  92,  3 
author  not  without  care  for  them,  49, 

13 
clever,  way  of  teaching  themselves  to 

draw  ana  write,  95,  18 
fidgety,   their    interest   in    railroads, 

69,9 
first  training  of,  82,  17 ;  all  to  learn 

some  skilled  work,  86,  7  n. 
joy  and  honour,  and  tiie  reverse,  46, 

II 
of  mothers  in  mills,  how  taken  care  of 

by  the  clergymen,  88>  18 
of  tills  generation,  their  sickliness,  81, 

10 
of  simple  and  gentle  parents,  55,  5 
parents  and,  relations  between,  63,  9 
the  Rachel  of  England  weeps  becsuse 

they  ar0, 46,  11 
starvation  of,  how  achieved  by  modem 

improvements^  81,  10 


CkUdren't  Prize,  the  stoiy  in,  50,  5 
Chillianwallah,  di£Ferent  arrangement 

letters  in,  30,  9 -'  81,  17 

China,  how  to  be  civilised  by  steam  at 
sixty  pounds  on  the  inch,  42,  17  ; 
Japan  and,  Mr.  F.  Harrison's  curio- 
sity concerning  them  insatiable,  M, 
II 

Chinese  in  California,  execution  of,  13, 
16 

Chiron,  the  Centaur,  24,  16 

Chivalries,  the  two,  of  the  horse  and  the 
wave,  9,  1 1 

Choreia,  rhythm  with  harmony,  83,  4; 
totality  of,  t6. 

Christ,  His  serrice,  how  best  done,  62,  7 
how  confessed  and  how  denied,  68, 6 
plainly  tells  us  how  He  will  judge  us, 
yet  nobody  will  take  His  wora  for 

it,  76,7 
words  of,  to  the  Seven  Churches,  84, 
16  Mg. 
Christ  Church,  the  Dean  of,  on  the  word 
"rhema,"65,  3 
pious  utterance  of  a  young  scholar  of 
that  place,  68,  10 
Christianity,  12,  ^ 
essence  of,  modem  idea  of,  42,  10 
modem  attempts  to  practise  the  moral 
code  of  the  New  Testament,  56, 21 
Christians,  must  clergymen  be?  75,  20 
foith,  how  to  be  reverenced,  76,  1 1 
not  even  the  making  of  them  in  modem 
fine  people,  82.  24 
''Christian  Social  '  party  in  Germany, 

87,  15  n. 
Christmas,  the  story  of,  12,  3 :  24,  6 
author's  gift  at,  12,  x 
author  would  fain  spend  it  merrily,  bat 

cannot,  72,  2 
Carol  in  the  Children's  Prize,  50,  8 
fore,  adrice  concerning,  48,  17 
merry  message  of  the  day,  81,  10 
modem  colour  of,  80,  19 
Church,  of  England,  in  South  Australia 
turned  money  lender,  letter  on,  44, 
18 
and  State,  relations  of,  46,  i 
at  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  52,  9 
no  power  but  benediction  and  protec- 
tion, ib, 
of  Scotland,  notes  on  method  of  election 

of  pastors  in,  75,  21 
the  power  of,  miraculous,  if  not  wicked, 
49,6 
Church-goin^,  86, 2 ;  and  its  benefits,  80^  19 
Cimabue,   Giotto,   and    Angelico,    wor- 
shippers of  an  invisible  truth,  76, 7 
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Cinciniiatus,  myth  of,  its  value,  21,  6,  7 : 

23,7 
Cinderella,  at  Hengler's,  39,  6 ;  reflections 

on,  39,  7 
Circe,  Sir  Joshua's,  62,  15 
Circular  of  Howell  and  James,  26,  2 
Circus,  Hengler's,  39,  6 
Cistercian  Monastery,  plan  of,  93,  9 
Cities,  the  five  whose  history  is  to  be 
learned  by  children  educated  under 
St.  George's  Company,  8,  10 
City  Companies,  their  titles,  89,  9 
Civil  Service,  Indian,  71,  2X 
Civilisation  opposed  to  Rusticity,  17,  9, 
10 
modern,  not  made  for  wear,  78»  1 1 
principal  condition  of,  according  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Social  Science  Meet- 
ing, 42,  14 
what  we  now  call,  27, 4 
Civilised  nations,  modem  European,  de- 
scription of,  67,  3 
Clapham,  village  of,  brook  at,  52,  10 
Clarty  Hole,  32,  14 

Classes    of  society,  higher   and    lower, 
10,9:  7,8,  13,15 
none  in  the  future,  50,  7 
of  industrious   men,  three  principal, 
namely,  soldiers,  clergy,  and  peasants, 
15,  I.    [For  a  note  added  here  by 
Ruskin,  see  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  260  n.  J 
Clavigera,  meaning  of,  43,  i 
Claviffera,  the   two    ominous    ones,    in 
Worcestershire,  80,  4;  their  wages, 
80,  5  and  n. 
Clay  eaten  by  the  Otomac  Indians,  27,  1 5 ; 
for  brickmaking,  should  lie  fallow  for 
two  years,  64,  8 
Cleanliness,  the  beginning  of  moral  edu- 
cation, 67,  19 
Clergy,  6,  i  x :  38,  9 
essential  definition  of,  15,  3 ;  relation 
of,  to  food-producers,  11,  5 ;  as  part 
of  a  civilisea  nation,  67,  3 
address  to  the,  48,  15 
advice  to  young,  38,  8,  9 
author   not  prejudiced  in  favour   of, 
30,  2 ;  author's  charge  against,  49, 
6,  7,  20  :  51,  20  :  55, 1 
business  of,  56,  6 

do  not  deliver  the  primary  command 
of  Christianity  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Baptist^  89,  10  and  fi. 
doubt  of,  concerning  God's  sermons, 

66,3 

dread  their  congregations  doing  any- 
thing, 25,  3 

election  of,  in  Scotland,  letter  on,  75, 20 


Clergy,  habit  of  using  pretty  words  with- 
out understanding,  64,  7 
how  many  honest  clergymen,  31,  15 
make  dying  more  expensive  tiian  living, 

4,12 

misuse  of  their  power  in  teaching,  10, 

II,  13:  16,4 
modern,  often  a  lie  rampant,  40,  14 
modem,  recommendation  to,  founded 

on  the  criminal  state  of  the  lower 

orders,  49,  20 
of  the  McCosh  persuasion,  characterised 

by  shrinking  modesty,  27,  7 
profession  of,  31,  15,  10 
really  responsible  for  present  state  of 

things,  27,  12 ;  responsible  for  the 

state  of  England,  55,  2 
stage  properties  of,  52,  9 
types  of  English,  51,  21,  22 
Clergyman,  a  Swiss,  author  of  novelettes, 

30,1 
an  English,  instructs  his  children  in 

Natural  History — extracts  from  his 

book,  61,  22 
a  South  country,  letter  from,  25,  3 
the  two  thinffs  of  which  one  or  other 

is  implied  by  a  man's  becoming  one, 

49,5 
Clifford,  Lady  Anne,  38^  18 
Clifford,  the  Shepherd  Lord,  12,  17 
Clifford,    Proferaor,    his    condescending 

simplicity  of  lanjpage,  65,  9 
Cloisters,  to  be  left  to  the  jackdaws, 

66,11 
Cloth,  broad,  Richard  I.'s  laws  about,  3, 

II ;  its  manu&cture  a  good  industry, 

2,9 
Club,  the  weapon  of  Hercules  and  Theseus, 

23,3 
Clyde,  river,  state  of,  at  Glasgow,  16, 

12 
Coach,   four-in-hand,   from   Dolgelly  to 

Barmouth,    driven    by    coachman's 

daughter,  69,  4 
Coal,  the  power  of  England,  according 
.to  Baron  liebig,  £2,  9,    12  ;    how 

wasted  in  making  useless  things  out 

of  iron,  73,  4 
Coal-field,  average  life  of  a,  60,  10 
Coal  mining,  tastes  differ  about,  38,  18 
Coals  and  blankets,  giving  awiiv,  61,  2 
Cobbe,  Miss  Frances  Power,  66,  12 
defended  from  the  author's  discourteous 

usage  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  67> 

24;    no   otherwise   treated    by   the 

author  than  if  she  had  been  a  Miss 

Plantagenet,  67,  25 
Coburg,  letter  firom,  40,  4 
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Coelr<«fiirbtiiig  in  Coni«ton  tomxtef,  9tf  18 
Coanr  de  Lion,  ^  10,  ic  (tm  aito  " Rich- 
ard L") 
his  probsUe  thoofrhtB  of  life|  with  no 
hattle-Azes,  68,  9 
Colchit,  eroeoB,  the  endtanted  herb  of, 

26,14 
Coldnws  of  heart,  the  eesnitial  horror  of 

treachery)  23,  21 
CuA^  Sir  Henry,  inflaenoe  of,  on  British 

art,  79,  8 
CWmuo,  Bidiop  (me  <«  Natal '0 
Collect  for  peace,  at   erening   aenrioe, 

58,  I 
Gellefe  card,  contents  and  cheapneaa  of. 

Colours,  Shakespeare's  meaning  of,  25, 
cheerfbl,   of  canal    MiitSi  T8, 


W 


CMnmhia    River,    letters    from    young 

Englishman  resident  by,  68,  13  eeq. 
Chimfort  in  this  worid's  goods — it  is  our 

dttty  to  gain  it,  82,  10 
Comites  of  St.  George's  Gelid,  the  three 

ranks  of,  88,  2 
Conmiandment,  Adam  SmHh's  new^  72,  8 
the  New,  samming  the  Modem  Mosaic 

Decalogue,  78,  10 
more  complete  form  of,  79>  i 
Commandments,    the    Ten — no   use   to 

frame  in  gold,  if  people  can't  keep, 

62,  2  ;  the  great,  62,  7 
OBmmmtary   &n    Bibh    (John    Mnrtay, 

1 871),  statement  in,  85,  2 
CWmmeree,  failures  in,  a8>  i 
Commissariat,  74,  13,  14 ;  of  peace,  how 

to  be  organised,  73,  9 
Commodities,  a  demand  for,  not  a  demand 

for  labour,  2,  6 
Ocmmon  sense^  M,  7 
Commonness,  not  vulgarity,  25, 24 ;  refer 

to  Modem  Paintert,  ih. 
Commons,  House   of,  8,   10;  7,  5  (eee 

'*  Parliament") 
Commonwealth,  meaning  of,  7,  8 
Communism,  ancient  and  modem,  defined, 

7,  5  ;  properly  means  that  every  man 

is  to  work  for  his  dinner,  7,  6 ;  also 

is  a  contemplation  of  one's  own  com- 
monness, 7,  7 
its  efforts  in  America  to  make  no  place 

like  home,  in  a  new  sense,  71^  22 
Parisian  notion  of,  7,  2 
Peach-blossom  shade  of  it,  7,  9 
Tyrian  red  shade,  7,  10;  eemp.  tenth 

question  in  28,  22 
Communitv  of  wage-fund — ^to  what  point 

desirable,  73,  10 


Comnanies,   how  generally  eonstttnted, 

21,  9;  Free,  15,  10 
Companies,  railroad,  their  power  of  taziog- 

the  British  public,  75,  8 
Companions  of  St  George's  Guild,  do  not 
leaye  their  position  in  liib,  67,  7 
how  elected  and  registered,  87,  20 
conditions  of  companionAip  diree  >— 
'i)  HonestT,  87,  8 
21  Manual  labour,  87,  9 
[3)  Educative  discipline,  87|  1 1 
how  hindered  from  joining  St  George'v 

Guild,  80,  ti 
(See  aho  under  ** George,  St,  Company^ 
of") 
Company,  the  White,  1,  5 :  U,  6 :  15, 
10,  13 
East  Surrey  Museum  and  Library,  its 
proposed  dividend,  70,  9 
Compassion,  trae  meaning  of,  34,  3 ;  Ibr 
the   poor    related    to    instinct    fat 
natural  beauty,  02,  5, 6 
Competition,  great  princifde  of,  amoQg* 
Scott's  servants,  32j  20 
between  museums,  59, 1 1 
the   ''Fury"   of  St    Jude,  how   the 
grace    of  God   is   turned   into   it^ 

Competitive  examinations^  how  miedkier- 
ons,  0,  5,  7 ;  the  proper  subetitotfr 
fbr  them,  9,  5  (read  this  last  passage 
carefully) ;  stimulus  of,  to  oe  mc* 
clnded  nom  schools,  95f  6 

Composition,  power  of,  hoiw  instinetiTe, 

Comte,  AttgUBte,  anthox^s  adjuration  of 
Mr.  F.  Harrison  in  the  name  o^ 

66,15 
discussion  respecting,  67)  24-35 
no  special  object  of  the  author's  thooght^ 

67,25 
Conceit  a  Scottish  charaeteristie,  0,  7 
Conchology,  French  manual  of^  its  name 

in  English,  88,  18 
Conduct,  personal,  the  most  important 

means  of  good  in  the  hands  of  ordi- 
nary men,  21,  2 
Confession,  77,  7 
Confession  of  Christ,  its  nature,  68>  6; 

meaning  of,  86,  2 
Confraternities,  the  large  and  little,  of 

Venice,  76,  9  n. 
ConifiBn,  their  use  on  slopes  of  mountains, 

85,14 
Coniston,  beauty  of  autumn  light  at,  15, 10 
cottages  at,  21,  15 
Lake,  bad  weather  upon,  89,  5 
poisoning  fish  at,  i8,  to 
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Contston,  reBolt  of  the  author's  agricul- 
tural  experimontB  at,  4B»  a 
School,  author  questions  children  about 
a  sovereign,  M,  3 

Conscience,  acting  according  to  dictates 
of,  54, 1 ;  libc^  of,  how  fiir  indulged 
by  St.  George,  76,  14 

Conservative,  meaning  of  word,  1,  4 ;  the 
author  a  Tory,  though  not  a  Conser- 
vative, 10,  2,  4 

Constitution^  British^  is  breaking  Ihst, 

i5,9 
Consumer,  the,  not  so  necessary  a  person 

as  has  been  supposed,  10,  18 
Contentment,  the  main  matter,  48,  1 1 ; 

the  author  not  contented,  t^. 
Contradiction,  the  author's  patience  under, 

exemplary,  76,  16 
Conveyancing,  expense  of,  50,  17 
Convocation,  Jboly  and  unholy,  63^  15 
Conway,  Mr.  Moncure,  attacks  the  National 

Church,  51,  24 
Cookery,  the  art  of,  to  be  taucht  to  all 

girls   educated    in    schoou   of  St. 

Ueom's  Company,  81  10 
Cookery  book,  penny,  21,  14 
Cooking,  advice  as  to,  47|  16 :  4B»  10,  1 1 ; 

an  Egyptian  art,  64, 4 
Coolness,  necessary  to  meet  even  pressing 

need,  25,  20 
Co-operation,  perfect,  not  yet  attempted, 

or  thought  of,  79,  2 
Coral,  60,  5 
Corkscrews,  some  birds  should  have  blUs 

like,  68,  20 
Com  land,  how  much  is  occupied  in  sup- 
plying means  of  drink,  27, 10 
Com  Law  Rhyme,  89,  6 
Comers,  sweeping  into,  uncommon,  80,  5 
OofiMil  Magazine,  quotation   from  the, 

on  luxury  of  marriage  and  labourers, 

28,19 
Coronach,  classical  form  of,  73, 15  ». 
Correggio,  Mercury  teaching  Cupid  to  read, 

94,4 
Corruption  of  Human  Nature,  6flL  7 
Coetermonger,  to  be  entirely  abolished. 

Count  of  Stafford,  at  Calais,  25,  16;  of 

Suffolk,  at  Cahiis,  ib. 
Country,  air,  effect  of,  on  Scott,  32, 10 
improvement  of,  with  bricks  and  pottery, 

69,  12 
life  in  France  before  the  Revolution, 

40.1 
walks,  no  longer  safe  for  ladies  alone, 
58,  23 
Oountry  WaOu  i^a  NaUiraiUt,  51,  93 


Courage,  want  of,  at  present  in  England, 

1,  I ;  is  the  first  Fare,  15,  14  n. 
Courtship,  modem,  90,  5  ;  probation  and, 

ib* 
Couttet,   Joseph,   Chamonni  guide,   his 

death,  75,  10 
Covering  under  the  wings  of  God,  80» 

8  It. 
Coverley,  Sir  Roger  de,  account  of  his 

death  in  Speetaior^  15, 17 
Covery,  instead  of  Discovery,  the  chief 

occupation  of  modem  science,  7, 10 
Covetousness,  definition  of,  62^  Si  ^ »  eomp, 

Invidia,  7, 13 
Giotto's  picture  of,  6. 12 
"In  its  name  all  tlie  nations  of  the 

earth  shall  be  blessed,"  aoeording  to 

Adam  Smith,  62,  6 
of  nations  worse  than  that  of  individually 

7,  12 
Cow,  a  humble,  52,  28 
Cowardice,  25.  9 
Cowper-Temple,  Right  Hon.  W.,  on  dor 

fence  of  England,^  2,  20 :  9, 16 1  11,  j 
Cowslip  balls,  happy  'pUy  with  in  West 

Country,  69,  22 
Cozeners,  true,  what  they  are,  31,  15 
Cradle  songs,  24,  21 
Craig-Brown,  T.,  SUiory  qfEttriOt  Forut, 

95,24 
Crecy,  battle  of,  4,  10 :  14,  i 
Credit,  no  gain  in  the  long  run,  26»  i 
Creed  for  Companions  of  St.  George,  58, 

2  ;  very  inclusive,  68,  i 
Creeds,  not  to  be  taken  ccffnisance  of 

(beyond  futh  in  God  and  in  virtueX 

Cresswell,  village  of,  its  heroic  inhabitants, 

?5 


Crete,  Mount  Ida  in,  23,  22  ;  Rhadaman- 

tiius,  her  lawgiver,  82,  2 
Crime,  brutality  of,  more  in  modem  Eng- 
lish cities,  than  among  anjr  savage 
nation,  49, 19  ;  in  factory  ana  ooUiery 
districts,  50,  il 
how    increased    by    inteUeotual    and 
diminished  by  manual  labour,  82,  31 
might  be  lessened  by  education,  95,  8 
the  universal,  of  modem  society,  67^  9 
Criticism,  a  bad  trade,  21>  4 
Critics,  remarks  on  the  author's,  41,  3 
Crocodile,  the  word,  always  ternfic  to  the 
author  when  a  diild,  26, 13 ;  meaning 
ofthe  word,  t6. 
fiitof,  used  by  theOtomac  Indiansi  27,  i\ 
Manchester  and  Rochdale  muddy  and 
smoking  streams  suitable  for,  87«  16 
potted,  iA. 
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Crocas,  St  George  much  interested  in, 

25,  23 ;  true  stor^  of  a,  written  for 

the  author  hy  a  friendj  26,  14 
Cromwelly  Oliver,  16,  2 
exhumation  of  his  body,  15,  14 
his  character,  15,  16 
Crossness  Sewage  Works,  letter  on  the, 

27,  18 
Crown,  the  iron,  of  Charlemagne,  2,  2 
''Crown  and  Thistle"  inn  at  Abingdon, 

author's  entertainment  in,  67,  23 
Croydon,  46,   3;  company  for  founding 

museum  a1^  70,  9 
Crystal  Palace,  pamphlet  on,  58,  21 
Cuckoo  clock,  the  author  ignorant  of  the 

mechanism  of,  48,  10 
Cucumbers,  sale  of,   how   regulated  at 

Venice,  74,  1 1 
Cnneiform  writing,  64,  14 
Curate,  testimoniid  to,  on  his  departure, 

88,  22 
Cursing,  definition  of,  20,  9 
Cush,  posterity  of,  62,  12 
Customer,  much  or  little  for  his  money, 

the  question  of,  68,  8 
Cuvier,  large  new  edition  of,  its  useless- 

ness  to  the  author,  68,  19 
C3rfarthfa,  state  of  the  iron-trade  at,  its 

causes,  85,  1 1 ;  ironworks  closed,  86, 

17 
Cyrus  (form  of  the  word  tyrant),  defini- 
tion of  its  meaning,  with  example, 
77,4 

DjEDALus,  28,  10 :  28,  5  ;  labyrinth,  28,  5 
Damon,  corrupt  use  of  the  word  in  Chris- 
tian ages,  82, 19  n. ;  ambiguous  sense 
of  the  word,  88,  7 
DaUy  NetM,  the,  views  of,  on  the  prices 
of  things,  29,  i 
on  Fors  Clavigera,  80,  10 
economical  views  in,  of  the  advantages 
of  getting  coals  up  to  fiimine  prices, 

78,7 

DaUjf  Telegraph,  on  author's  utterances, 
few  and  far  between,  59,  5 ;  its  de- 
scription of  Nubian  king,  64,  i 

Dale,  Rev.  R.  W.,  on  truths  applied  to 
spiritual  things,  87,  1 1 

Dale,  Rev.  Thomas,  his  way  of  educating 
his  son,  94,  6 

Dalikh(ie0'<  Judith") 

Damascene,  St.  John,  his  prayer  to  the 
Virgin,  66,  4 

''Dame  VTiggins  of  Lee,"  a  moral  rhyme, 

60,9 
Danae,  her  braaen  tower,  modem  form 
of,  78,  16  n. 


Dance,  of  Muses  on  Parnassus,  how  emu^ 

lated  on  English  hills,  80,  4 
Danoe-mosic,  delight  in,  56,  20 :  57,  3,  4 
Dancing,  and  twangling  on  ihe  harp,  5, 1 1  : 
6,6 
as  an  instrument  of  education,  57,  6 
Puritan  error  respecting,  83,  1 1 
Dante,  61,  14 
caprice  of  fortune  in   giving  him  his 

name,  15,  12 
Inferno,  plan  of,  28,  18 :  24^  12 
Purgatario,  24,  9 
Paradieo,  24,  10 

passages  oF,  quoted  or  explained,  7,  9, 
17:  8,  6:  11,  10:  15,  17:  18,  13: 
24,  9  w^.  :  62,  13 :  72,  9;  on  VirgU 
and  Livy,  84,  9,  10,  1 1  and  n. 
Darkness ;  of  sky,  recently,  in  England, 
8,  X :  12,  8,  12 
horror  of,  on  Abram,  65,  9 
works  of,  their  real  nature,  68,  3 
Darwin,    his  discoveries    respecting   Or- 
chide»,  77,  i ;  his  evaugelical  func- 
tion, 75,  22 
Darwin  and  Huxley,  85,  10 :  45,  11 
Daughters,  their  relations  to  their  fathers, 

90,4 
David,  King,  his  twangling  on  the  harp 
despised  at  Birmingham,  6,  6 
reflections  on,  40,  10 
a  master  of  political  economy,  70,  6 
David,  the  author's  two  servants  so  named, 

62,  10,  20 :  69,  18 
**  Dawson,  George,  Politician,  Lecturer,and 
Preacher,"  by  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale,  in 
Nineteenth  Century,  quoted,  87,  9 
Day,  a  well-spent,  or  well-going  one,  how  to 
be  recognised,  77, 7 ;  of  the  Lord,  the 
Light  of  it,  to  whom  promised,  82,  52 
Deacon,  functions  of,  84,  14  :  86,  9 
Deal,  meaning  of  word, — a  ''tenth  deal" 

of  flour,  etc.,  61,  i 
Deans,  David,  religious  pride  of,  88,  11 
Death,  the  end  of,  82,  i 
acceptance  o£^  at  Good's  hand,  our  daily 

heroism,  72,  7 
the  best  that  can  happen  to  certain 

orders  of  men,  82,  6 
early,  of  good  children,  especially  girls, 

fear  of,  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  64,  3 
how  busied  in  the  author's  home,  ^,13 
how  masked  in  Chaucer's  Pardonere's 

Tale,  18,  11 
meaning  of  the  word  in  the  Apocalypse, 

72,4 
punishment  of>  how  inflicted  at  Sparta, 
82,2 
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Debt,  National,   beginning  of  effort  to 
abolish  it,  1,  3 ;  interest  and,  56,  4 
(See  alio  *'Ston") 

Decalogue,  the  irreconcilableness  of,  with 
m^em  practices,  77,  i ;  modem, 
complete  form  of  (eomp,  the  first 
sketch  of  it  by  Arthur  Clongh),  78, 
10  and  n. 

Deceiver,  the  Great,  how  men  fall  into 
his  power,  72,  6 

De-consecration,  modem  rite  of,  72,  9 

Dee,  description  of,  as  seen  from  rail  to 
Chester,  with  miracnlons  landscape, 

C9,7 
Degradation  of  the  working  classes,  the 

policy  of  the  idle  ones,  67^  9 
JMffringolade,  La,  worth  reading,  though 

long  and  tiresome,  43,  1I9  12 
De  Lsveleye,   J^mile,  Proieetantiem  and 

CaihoHciem  in  their  bearing  upon  the 

Liberty  and  Proeperity  of  NoHone^  57,  i 
Del  Mar,  Alexander,  A  Hietory  qf  the 

Preeiaue  Metale,  99,  18 
Delphi,  laws  of  expiation  at,  82,  2 ;  orna- 
mentation of  Lesche  of,  88,  1 1 
Demand  and  supply,  80,  7 :  88,  10 ;  law 

of,  2,  19:  11>  i5«  16 
Demeter,  Etruscan,  rose-leaved  chariot  of, 

86,11 
Derby,  Lord,  his  opinions  on  land-owning, 

10,  I 
on  its  cultivation,  10,  17  (of  cutting 

down  trees,  see  5,  16) 
his  new  code  of  civilisation,  29,  10 
his  idea  of  agriculture,  45,  14 
Derivation,  cannot  stand  astride  on  two 

languages,  30,  8 
Deservinffs,  a  better  word  than  rights,  13, 

2;  tdtimately  all  get  their,  t6. 
Design,  of  the  groat  Masters,  never  with- 
out sense  of  the  moral  law,  83,  7; 

total  collapse  of  the  power  in  modem 

Italy,  83,  8 
Despising  of  the  poor,  81,  4 
Despot,  modem  English  terror   of  the 

word,  and  vulgar  use  of  it,  77,  4 

the  only  true  one,  ib, 

the  only,  our  dependence  on,  78,  14 

^*  Despotis,^'  the  feminine  of  despot,  80, 8  n. 

Despotism,  the  most  beautiful  rotation  of 

one  human  soul  to  another,  next  to 

marriage,  77,  4 
Destiny,  relation  of,  to  deserving,  13,  4 

(ws^'Fate") 
Destitution  in  London  described  by  Dr. 

Howard  Clarke,  61,  19 
DevaetaHan,  new  ship  of  the  line,  48,  14 ; 

shield  of  the  English  people,  65,  4 


Devil,  the,  great  aphorism  of,  74^  15 
clumsy  at  christening,  43,  5 
hotch-potch,  42,  5,  9 
how  the  &ther  of  English  squires,  45, 

10 
in  the  second  part  of  Fauet,  afraid  of 
roses,  26,  13 ;  not  afraid  of  hothouse 
plants,   mortally   so    of  roses   and 
crocuses,  46, 1 5 
modem  disbelief  in,  74,  15 
modem  Italian  epic  poem  in  honour  of, 

83.8 
peculiarly  beloved  laws  of,  74,  15 
pet  weapon  of,  46,  14 
religious,  according  to  modem  defini- 
tions of  roligion,  70,  7  n. 
watching  the,  77,  3 
work  of,  its  six  heads,  46,  10 
Diamonds,  of  no  use,  4,  7 
Dianthus,  St.  Ursula's  flower,  74,  i,  2 ; 

Greek  meaning  of,  74,  2 
Diaphonv,  in  mond  sense,  83,  4 
Diar^  of  a  sculptress,  under  St.  George's 

mstructions,  69,  23 
Dickens,    Charles,    his    opinion    about 
menials,  28,  17 
as  a  novelist,  his  power  over  the  feelings, 

31,  I 
his  opinion  of  British  law,  47,  2 
Bleak  House,  Miss  Flite,  47,  9 :  48,  20 
David  Oopperfield,  Steerforth's  educa- 
tion, 94,  6 
O&ver  Twist,  94,  2  n. 
Didron,  his  work  leonograpMe  Chr^tienne, 

26,  10  n. 
''Dies  misericordin"  to  be  romembered 

with  the  "Dies  Ira,"  82,  25 
Dinner  party,  advice  to  a  lady  about  her, 

46,  13 
Dionysus,  the  disciplined  choir  in  worship 
of,  as  designed  by  Plato,  82,  19 
the  choir  of  old  men  in  his  service, 

83,2 
contest  o^  with  Tyrrhenian  pirates,  83^ 

15 

Dirt,  gospel  of,  75,  22 

Dirty  persons,  no  trae  luxury,  wealth,  or 
religion  possible  to,  67;  19 

Discipline,  moral,  in  the  Church,  now  no 
moro  foroible,  49,  1 1 

Discovery  (see  "  Covery  ") 

Disease,  neroditary,  how  subtle  and  pro- 
longed,  61,  23 

Disestablisfament  of  many  powers,  besides 
that  of  the  Churob,  approaching,  77,  X 

Disobedience  (see  '*  Outlawry  ") 

Dissent,  temper  of,  illustrated  by  Dis- 
senter's letter,  73,  x8 
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DifltreM  in  Indiai  omot  of,  81,  i6 

Dithyramb,  original  moaning  of,  19,  1$ 
and  n. 

Dividend  not  azpected  by  M.  De  Laval^ 
40,  I  n. 

Divines,  modem,  85,  3 

^' Dixit  Inaipient,"  clergvman's  letter  ac- 
cording to  that  wom[,  80,  10 

Dijcon,  Thomas,  of  Sunderland,  the 
author's  old  friend,  letter  fr<mi,  on 
rent,  67,  27;  letter  from,  reepeet- 
ing  the  American  labour  league,  82, 

33 
Diflsiness  in  high  placet,  83,  21 
Docks,  St  Catherine's,  18,  10 
Dodona,  doves  of,  66,  7 
Dog,  and  man,  fight  between,  48,  1 1 
and  horse  at  Venice,  74,  7 
horse,  and  eagle,  considered  as  tutors, 

75,15 
madness  of,  88,  24 
Mr.  Watorhouse  Hawkins  gives  instruct 

tions  in  drawing  the,  70,  8  ». 
royal,  painted  by  velasquea^  66,  17 
the  wealth  of,  is  his  master,  70, 4  n. 
Venetian,  its  love  for  its  master,  75, 

II 
Dogity,  relimon  of,  with  its  sect  of  lap- 

doffity,  69,  16 
Degs  Act  of  1 87 1,  brainless  and  brutal, 

40,15 
''Dog8oftheLord,"62,4 
Doing,  as  St.  John  understands  it,  81,  2 
Doles  at  Christmas,  of  how  little  use, 

61,1 
Dolgelly,  fbur-in-hand   coach   from,  to 

Barmouth,  69,  4 
Dollar,  ''the  almighty,"  12,  10;  worship 

of,  f6. :  13,  3 
engraving  of  Swiss,  34,  10  (Plato  XIV.) 
Domecq,  Peter,  sketoh  of,  56,  4-6 
Domestic  life,  of  French  peasanto,  17,  9 ; 

picture  of,  in  Loudon,  8,  19 
Domeetio    relations,    modern,    satirical 

questions  regarding,  31,  8 
Doncaster,  55,  9;   name  of  the  town, 

whence  derived,  62,  22 
Donkey,  present  of,  made  to  my  eonsin's 

children,  75,  17 
Dore,  his  pictures,  bettor  see  the  devil 

than,  29,  8:  34,  8:  35,  11 
his  gallery  in  Bond  Street,  61,  5  and  ». 
Doric  cities,  ruin  of,  how  caused,  83,  4 
Doughtie,  Mr.,  treason  of,  18,  14 
Douglas,  Bishop,  his  translation  of  Virgil, 

61,  14 
Dover,  descriptiim  of,  in  the  Catechism  ef 

Kent,  27,  3 


Doves,  butchery  oi;  65,  7 
Ion's  and  the  Madonna's,  65,  8 
my  Scotoh  aunt,  a  dove-priestess,  66^  17 
Downs,    David,  tiie  author's   gardener. 

69, 18 
Dragon,  fight,  real  difficulty  of,  net  so 
much  to  kill  as  to  see  him,  M,  4; 
a  seeing  creature,  26,  1 1 
marvel  of  the  world,  96,  10 
representing  spiritual  eneraiss,  nalnral 
habit  of  the  Greek  mind,  20,  10; 
symbol  of  sins  and  trials  innamear- 
able,  86, 6 
sacred  Egyptian,  26,  1 1 
too  true  a  creatore  spiritually,  26,  IQ 
St  Theodore's,  how  difisring  from  St. 
George's,  75,  8 
Drainage,  of  Ardross  estates,  69^  20 
evils  of,  as  adopted  by  modem  engineen, 

86, 16 
modem  scientific,  86,  1 1 
prayer  and,  87, 10 
Drake.  Sir  Francis,  13, 12 :  14,  i :  22,  20 ; 

his  brother,  John,  13,  12 
Drama,  Greek  ideal  of,  82,  15  fi. 
Drapery,  sculptaresque  treatment  of,  78, 7 
Draught  of  Fishes,  Miraculous,  ita  connec- 
tion with  Order  of  St.  George,  68,  10 
Drawing,  elementery  schools  of,  to  be 
opened  in  Oxford,  9,  14 ;  mastavship 
or,  in  Oxford,  8,  9 
system  of,  for  St  George's  schools,  9, 


14-15  :  57,  8 
to  be  of  ufl 


use  to  others,  59,  2 
Dreams,  don't  think  a  thing  is  done  as 
soon  as  you  have  dreamt  it,  80,  5 

nhetic,65, 18 
>  classes,  65, 10 
Dress,  letter  to  a  good  girl  on,  38, 17 
food,  and  music,  spiritual  uses  of,  82, 25 
for  whose  enjoyment  worn,  70, 4 
graceful,  how  rare  in  England,  69, 10 
to  be  plain,  96,  4  n. 
pretty,  moral  eflbct  of,  73,  14 
regulation  of,  58,  18 
(^oito ''Girls") 
Dressmaking,  95,  22 

Drink,  ''I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  ;" 
aa  carried  out  by  Christian  Eagli^- 
men^  27, 10 
DrummeMeath,  63,  16 
Drums  and  trumpets,  72, 4 
Drunkenness,  at  Fnraess  Abbey,  11,  3 
how  shocking  to  the  respecteble  society 

round  Drayton  Park,  73,  13 
and  high  wages,  86, 6 
Dmry  liine,  pantomime  at,  39,  6 ; 
tioos  on  It,  39, 7 
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Duetl  •  Fklaee,  to  be  IraUi  iome  day  in 
SlieiBeld,  74,  6 
Venice,  its  capitals^  77, 9 
eomer  stones  of,  74^  6 
sculptures : — 
Adam  and  Eve,  78,  s,  3 
Angel  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  78,  2 
Aristotle,  77,  0 
Michael,  the  Archangel,  78,  3 
the  Moon,  78,  i 
Priscian,  77,  9 
Ducat  of  St.  George^s  Company,  58, 14 
Duddles,  the,  coonpany  for  digging,  64,  8 
Dogdale's  Mtmatiieam,  96,  a 
Duke  and  Duchess,  fourth  order  in  the 

Feudal  System,  71,  9 
Duke  of  Sheffield,  to  be  elected,  78,  11 
Dulwieh,  lovely  wild  roses  at,  formerlv, 
48,  15 ;  village  of,  squalor  of  its  &M 
uaths  on  the  way  to  Crystal  Palace, 
67,  19  n. 
Duncraig  House  (west  coast  of  ScotlandX 
exemplary  agriculture  in  its  grounds, 
69,  30 
Dundonald,  Lord,  9, 10 
Duties  of  government-— the  first  to  foed, 

the  second  to  teaeh,  67,  16 
Dux  AdrisB,  south  wind  at  Veniee,  72,  I 
Dyeing,  95,  21 

Dying,  more  expensive  than  living,  4,  12 
remonstrance  by  clergyman  s  wife 
against  that  saying,  and  answer  to 
it,  10,  II 
as  poor  as  possible,  one  of  the  objects 
proposed  to  be  skilfully  attained  bv 
the  course  of  the  author's  life,  76, 
19 

Eaole,  horse,  and  dog,  considered  ss 
tutors,  76,  15 

Earls  of  Guildford,  worship  of,  27,  3 

Earth,  third  article  of  material  propeKy, 
6,14 
earth  the  mother,  changed  into  earth 

the  avenger,  5,  17 
the   St    George's   Company   have   to 
make  it  fruitfbl,  quiet,  and  visible, 
5,  21 :  16,  13 

Bsst  Surrey  Library  and  Museum  Com- 
pany, 70,  9 

Eastern  question,  cause  of  our  difioulties 
in  the,  74,  i,  16  :  87,  4^  5 

Eating  and  drinking,  tdeasuree  of,  un- 
worthy of  manly  enaraeler  says  the 
brother  of  Robert  Bums  (but  wrongly), 
61,  20 

Ecclesiastical  orders  of  ths  Feudal  System, 
71,  10 


Eeonosty,  definition  of,  with  Frugality^ 

14,9 
English  habit  of,  with  re^Mot  to  fine 

arts,  12,  21 
first  question  of ,  29,  9 
husMui,  its  elementary  principles  lost 

siffht  of,  1,  3 
of  Government  in  the  matter  of  books, 

87,14 
of  old  Scottish  servant  Mause^  65,  17 
of  the  son  of  St  George^  17,  7 
public,  87, 14 

spirits  and  tobacco  and,  48,  21 
{See  ako  ''  Political  Economy  ") 
E<»ta8y,  how  to  be  had,  41, 9 
Edgeworth,  Mr.,  Scott's  description  of, 

28,  18 
Edgeworth,  Miss,  conduct  of  lovers  in  her 

books,  47,;:  91,6 
morality  of,  82,  i 

Irish  and  English  children,  90,  7  «. 
not  read  as  she  should  be,  32,  23 
stories  by,  referred  to : — 

Frank,  43,  5 

Helm,  28,  4 

Ormand  and  AkeenUe,  87,  2 
Edinburgh,  or  Edwin's^urv,  25, 12 :  40, 11 
George's  Square,  mistake  about,  cor- 
rected, 82,  8 
houses  in,  27,  1 1 
houses  of  the  poor  described,  40,  11 ; 

arrangement  for  taking  rent  from  the 

lower  orders  in,  40,  10,  11;  rent  of 

air  in,  £2,  12s.  a  year  for  270  eubic 

feet,  73,  3 
inhabitants  of,called  worse  than  heathen 

by  Charlemagne,  25,  12 
new  town  of,  1,  4 :  81«  6  n. :  32,  8 ; 
the  author's  views  reqMcting,  appear 
strange  to  some  persons,  62, 21 
peculiar  offset  of  its  air  on  dispoeition 
to  self-esteem,  70,  i 
Editor  and  edification,  61,  15 
Educated   elasses,    relations   of,  to  un- 
educated in  theatre,  61, 6 ;  edneated 
people,  to  share  their  thoughts  and 
labours  with  uneducated,  95,  8 
Education,  consists  essentially  in  learning 
to  do  our  work,  2,  15 
first  analvsls  of  qualities  0^  4,  2 ;  de- 
veloped, 8,  10 :  9,  2,  8 
in  the  St  George's  Company,  what  kind 
to  be  given,  8,  10:  9,  8,  11,  19;  of 
the  common  people  of  Einghuid,  how 
undertaken   by,    67,    12 ;    author's 
scheme  of,  94  and  95 
aduh  provincial,  present  method  of^ 
75,17 
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Education^  agricultural,  the  highest  poa- 
sible  for  men  and  women,  tiie  design 
of  these  Letters,  37,  6 

bodily,  for  a  girl,  83,  4 

central  statement  of  its  needs,  67)  19 

conditions  and  labour  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  means  for,  56,  15 

difficulties  of  the  School  Board  therein, 
on  the  hypothesis  of  there  being  no 
God,  77, 1 

ecclesiastical  idea  of,  25,  3 

essential  points  in,  37,  8 ;  essence  of  it 
in  music  properly  understood,  68,  18 

elements  of,  necessary  to  all,  95,  5 

end  of  all  right,  for  a  woman,  33,  15 

first  principles  of  noble,  opposed  by 
infidel  mob,  57,  3 

future  methods  of,  56,  17 

has  to  begin,  the  author's  as  well  as 
the  reader's,  47,  15 

meaning  of,  94,  6  n. 

modem,  provisions  for,  12,  18 ;  modem 
political,  the  great  Savoir  Mourir, 
6,  14 ;  the  only  thing  hitherto  taught 
by  the  upuer  classes  to  the  lower, 
to  pull  eacn  other's  hair,  2,  18;  re- 
quirements of  justice  in,  9,  4 

modem  competitive,  71,  21 

moral,  its  beginning,  94,  6 

natural,  in  fiirm  service,  61,  7 

nobility  of,  25,  13 

of  children  of  St  Matthias'  school,  30,  9 

of  girls — the  two  modem  disgraces, 
separation  of  classes  and  waste,  79, 16 

of  princes,  12,  21 

of  rural  labourers,  69,  20 

of  the  heart,  the  beginning  of  all,  49,  3 

of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  31,  23 

of  Scott's  mother,  83,  3 

one  main  purpose  of  the,  the  author 
wants  his  friends  of  the  Black 
Country  to  seek,  12,  32 

Persian,  under  Magi,  12,  19 

Plato's  general  plan  of,  conceived  only 
for  masters,  not  for  servants,  62,  8 ; 
his  main  definition  of,  82,  17 

practical,  to  do  what  is  useful,  25,  3 

real,  begins  in  washing,  73,  14 

religious  and  secular,  50,  2,  3 

to  be  rough  for  the  rough  and  smooth 
for  the  smooth,  82,  9 

when  it  begins,  33,  7 
Edward  I.,  monument  of,  by  the  Sol  way, 
with  what  ceremonies  honoured,  70, 

17 
Edward  III.,  14,  i  :  54,  2; 
fighting  under  captainship,  25,  16 
his  quartering,  25,  9 


Edward  III.,  becoming  doubtful,  25, 23 
his  behaviour  to  his  prisoners  after  the 

siege  of  Calais,  25,  21 
his  fighting,  rightness  of,  not  discosied, 

25,21 
his  first  interview  with  Alice  of  Salis- 
bury, 25,  23 
rides  to  help  Alice  of  Salisbury,  31, 
10 
Edward,  Thomas,  of  Inverness,  refiereDce 

to  life  of,  75)  14  n. 
Eels,  law  concerning,  in  Florence,  38;  15 
Egbert,  trained  by  Charles,  25, 12 
first  king  of  all  England,  i6. 
grand&tner  of  Alfrod,  ib. 
recovers    the    throne    of    the  West 
Saxons,  ib. 
Eggs,  sour,  of  German  peahen,  65,  5 
Egypt,  64, 1  :  65, 12  ;  her  bondage,  64,3^ 
Egyptians,  scribes,  64,  9 
sculpture,  St.  George's  enforcement  of 

modem  work  in  manner  of,  68, 23 
worship  of  the,  26,  12 
wisdom  of,  in  education,  82,  19 
Elboeuf,  miserable  huts  in,  S^  12 
Eldin,  Lord,  anecdote  of  his  eoonomicsl 

dinner,  88, 1 1  n. 
Elect,  the  real,  beyond  the  horixon  of 

Monte  Viso,  76,  12 

Elections,  English,  manner  of  conducting, 

62, 24  . 

Elements,  astonishment  of  them  uromisea 

at  Venice,  and  means  employed  to 

? reduce  that  impression  upon  them, 
7,15 
Eleutheria,  meaning  of,  62,  15 
Elizabeth  of  England,  13,  13 
Elocution,  to  be  taught  in  schools,  96| 

10 
Eloquence,  instruction  in  the  art  of,  not 

education,  49,  4 
Elysian  Fields,  6,  $ 
Embroidery  by  old  woman  at  Brighton, 

68,27 
Emerson,  his   bas-relief  of  St  George, 

26,5 

his  true  instincts  of  heroism,  26)  6 
Boston  Hymn  quoted,  89,  14 
JEngiuh   TraiUy  extract  from,  on  St 
George,  26,  5 
Emigration,  Smrtan  views  of,  82,  2 
Emperor  and  Empress,  the  sixth  order  in 
the  Feudal  System,  71,  9  ^ 

Emperor  Napoleon,  Republicans  paralysed 

by,  10,  9 
Employers,  beneficent  persons,  if  real, 
2,  5 ;  neverthelees  not  essential  to 
working  men,  22,  13 
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Employers^   ideal  of  wise   employment 

given  by  Marmontel,  17,  9 
Engineers,  69,  15 :  64>  8 ;  death  of,  by 

bonting  of  a  boiler,  68,  25 
Engine-work,  substitated  for  labonren, 

78,23 
England,  beggary  and  poverty  of,  1,  2 : 
4,10 
clergy  responsible  for  the  state  of,  65,  2 
description  of,  by  a  gentleman  of  Man- 
chester, 79,  7,  8 
distress  in,  ponular  remedy  for,  1,  8 
existing  population  a  mob  of  traitors, 

62,5 

her  lying  trade,  58,  9 

how  despised  in  America,  42,  4;  that 
it  deeerves  little  care  is  now  fiitally 
true,  ib, 

inevitable  ruin  in  store  for,  50, 12 

is  big  enough  as  it  is,  69,  3 

map  of,  how  little  changed  since  Con- 
quest, 3,  8 

official  statement  of  the  condition  of, 
at  the  commencement  of  jFbr#,  by 
Mr.  Goschen,  48,  21 ;  press  extracts 
on.  <&. 

pilotlees  and  blind,  72,  i 

present  and  future  influence  of,  42,  4 

prosperity  of,  how  composed,  61,  2 

railroads  in,  1,  4 

results  of  national  prosperity  in  its 
threatened  ruin,  60,  12 

ruin  of,  by  the  "  Amusia"  of  her  Cava- 
liers and  Puritansj  88,  6 

sources  of  her  prosperity  passing  away, 
78,  19 

state  of,  examined  in  a  broad  light,  44, 
10 
English,  the,  brag  of,  42,  7 

dull  in  decorative  art,  52,  13 

language,  good  and  bad,  discussion  of, 
IL2 

sepulchral  work  compared  with  Italian, 

Engraving   and   printing,   relations    of, 

78,3 
Engravings  for  St  George's  Museum,  69, 

9,  16 
Enigmas,   venomous,  the  words  of  the 

Bible  become,  to  base  readers,  68,  3 
Enoch,  lost  prophecy  of,  77^  2 
Epaulettes,  idoLstry  of,  65,  7 
Ephesians,    St    Paul's    Epistle   to,    4th 

chapter    to    be    learned  by    heart, 

77,3 
Ephesus,  address  to  the  Church  of,  84, 

18,  20 
Ephron,  the  Hittite,  his  field,  65,  9 


Episcopacy,  principal  summary  of  state- 
ments respecting,  62,  2 
(And  tee  under  '^ Bishops") 

Epitaph,  in  Punch  on  the  jBishop  of  Win- 
chester and  Baron  BetheU,  42,  9 ;  on 
the  squires,  45,  6 

Equality,  42,  9;  the  idea  of,  monstrous, 
and  the  reality  untenable,  9,  4  :  14,  4 

Equity  and  Iniquity,  9,  4 

Erectheium,  the  home  of  Athenian 
thought,  62,  16 

Error,  confession  of,  our  duty  without 
accusation  of  others,  70,  1 1 

Eshcol,  vale  of,  66,  9 

Eternity,  symbol  of,  how  arrived  at,  28^ 
II 

Ethiopia,  64,  i :  65,  12;  merchandise  of, 
64,  I 

Etruria,  breeding  of,  62,  15 

Etruscan,  Leucothea,  photograph  of,  64» 

17 
Ettrick  and  Tweed  Rivers,  junction  of, 

92,  12 
Euphemy,  the  speaking  good  of  all  things, 
the  contrary  of  blasphemy,  and  Nurse 
of  Muses,  d3,  13 
Europe,  history  of,  three  elementary  ideas 

on  the,  15,  6 
Evangelicalism,  53,  10;  author's  dislike 

of,  55,  3 
Evangelicals,  63,  17 :  81,  2 
author  influenced  by,  40,  0 :  46,  3 
do  not  understand  in  the  least  the  14th 

Psalm,  35,  3 
interpretation  of  "out  of  the  mouth  of 

children  and  sucklings,"  53,  10 
never  read  the  15th  Psalm,  35,  3 
only  read  the  bits  of  the  Bible  they 

like,  35,  3 
refuse  to    practise    Bible    precepts   if 

against  their  money  interests,  ib. 
self- worship  and  hell-worship,  41,  4 
Eveninge  at  Homey  *'  Eyes  and  No  Eyes," 

Evil,  the  author's  way  of  resisting,  49, 15 
Evilstone,  the  old  Knight  of,  69,  2 
Evolution,  theory  of,  tested  by  the  Elgin 

Theseus,  66,  10 
Examinations,    modern   competitive,  11, 

21  (see  also  "  Competitive  ") 
Exchange,  definition  of,  by  the  Secretary 

to  Uie  Social  Science  Meeting,  45,  14 
mere,  profits  nobody,  46,  15 
no  root  of  profit,  82,  5  n. 
Exchanges  of  land,  in  aid  of  peasants, 

21,20 
Exchequer,  present  (187 1)  Chancellor  of, 

his  speech  to  civil  engineers,  6,  5 
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fiipoommaiiloi^tloQ,  U,  9 

fixcunions  to   the  Frenoh  bttUe-fields, 

41,4 
Execation,  two  forms  of  public,  13,  1 1 

seq, :   15,   I ;   of  inoooent  penons, 

annuali  in  English  trade,  82,  4 
Ezerciflo,  must  bo  primarily  useful,  07, 

18 
Exile,  when  and  why  to  be  nobly  ondurodt 

78, 16 
Expenditure  of  upper  dasees,  how  limited, 

1,  10 
Export  trade,  national,  must  not  be  of 

manufiustures  for  food,  67, 18  and  n. 
Eyes,  light  of,  how  pven,  6,  7 
arrangement  of,  in  flat  fish,  typical  of 

republican  insight,  10, 19 
blessed  and  accursed  state  of,  20, 10,  11, 

16 
EneUn,  on  Paduan  massacre,  03,  5 

Facts  against  the  author,  he  never  ilinokes 

from  statinf ,  81,  6 1». 
Failing,    remarks  on   mercantile  credit. 

Failures,  commercial,  in  America,  81,  22 
Fair  friends,  the  author's,  questioned  (and, 

N.B.,  make  no  reply !  >,  80,  8 
FUr^ladies,  description  of  a  home  so  called 

by  the  author,  29,  8 
Faith,  by  or  in,  substituted  for  '<  without 
doubting,"  25,  20 
Abram's,  w,  6 

essentially  a  matter  of  will,  87, 13 
first  step  to,  a  hearty  desire  to  believe, 

71,6 
in  God's  sayings  to  ourselves,  65,  6 
In  our  fellow-creatures,  the  first  necea- 

««y,  67,  13 
in  what  d^ee  of,  Carpacdo  painted, 

questionable,  71,  3 
nascent  forms  o^  92,  9 
of  saints  and  prophets,  92»  9 
personal,  12,  3 
power  of,  87,  3>  "-13 
without  works,  better  buried  as  well  as 

dead,  45,  IQ 
[For  Ruskins   note  ou   the  sense  in 
which  he  uses  the  word  **  Faith,"  see 
Vol.  XXVIL  p.  347  n.] 
Fall  of  Man,  symbolism  of,  at  Veniee, 

74,6 
Fallacy  in  his  teaching  disoorered  by  the 

author  at  Assisi,  76,  5 
False  shame,  the  devil's  pet  weapon,  48, 

Fame  of  others,  not  his  own,  the  objaet 
of  ib0  author's  life-work,  67»  13 


FMRilifis,  of  at.  George,  to  be  ckoeiftj 
and  honest,  obedient  and  God*fearing, 
87,  6 ;  higher  classes  preferred,  ik. 
Famine,    in   the   event   of  a   nationa], 
commissariat  officers  to  atarve  fini, 
38,  10 
in  India,  40,  5  ;  notes  on,  88,  25 
Fancy  rising  towards   hiik,  stagos    o^ 

W,9 

Farm,  in  Switserland  or  Bavaria,  fifty  years 
ago,  44,  8 
at  tliun,  ib. 

the  author's  country  friend's,  how  use- 
ful to  him,  69,  12 
labour  on,  not  inconsistent  with  refined 
pleasure,  61,  20 

Farm  labourers,  in  England,  and  on  the 
Continent,  89,  6 

Farmers,  noue  who  teach  their  servanta, 
and  why,  61,  7 

Fanning  in  U.S.A.,  85,  13 

Fastiiu^,  the  time  come  for,  61, 6 

Fate,  bw  of,  3»  2 ;  retributien  and,  tlieir 
relations,  t6. 

Father,  a,  left  dead  by  his  son,  61,  4 
author's,  46,  4 
his  ideas  of  business,  10,  6 
his  appreciation  of  art,  10,  7 
where  buried,  and  why,  70, 9 

Father-laws  of  Greece,  or  Guwdiaa  Law 
(comfi.  the  Mother-laws  of  Veoice), 

do,  8,  9 
Fathers,  their  relations  with  their  daugh- 
ters, 90,  4 
FauHf  speech  of  Mephistopheles  on  the 

Emperor's  paper  money,  58,  7 ;  the 

good  teaching  in,  how  corrupted,  82, 

20 
Fawoett,  Professor,  challenged  to  maintaiii 

his  account  of  the  theory  of  interest, 

22,  8  ;  without  answer,  78,  i| 
his  account  of  profits,  11,  8 ;  of  landed 

property,  22,  14 
his  apologies  for  usury,  18,  15 
Fawkes,   Walter,  Esq.,  of  Fandey,  hh 

Turner  collection,  78.  4 
Feathera,  Prince  of  Wales^  28, 9 ;  ertridi^ 

meaning  of,  ib. 
Fee,  phTStoian's,  its  analogy  to  the  priee 

of  books  implied,  14,  14 ;  defended, 

15,  20 ;  disputed,  16, 12 
Fellowship,  not  to  be  held  with  worke  «f 

darkness,  63,  5  ;  if  refused  with  the 

disobedient,  what  will  follow.  68,  7 
Ferro,  Casa,  at  Venice,  author's  sketch  of, 

72,1 
Festival,   a    modem    Arcadian,   5,    11  : 

6,6 
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Feudal   S/BtMii,   tlMi  Seven  Orden  of^ 

71^9 
Feadalitniy  Obristieo,  when  fiiel  definitely 

ei^genised,  15, 7 
FiCtioD,  works  ef»  supply  defect  of  imagi- 

nellon  in  common  minds,  34, 6 
Fides  Cetliolica,  in  Lombardie  writing,  64, 

i6;  nobler  than  Athanaaiii^  64,  17 
Fielding,  Henry,  deteription  of  clergy- 
men by,  51,  21 
Fields  Elyilatt,  6,  5  ;  the  Potter's,  6,  6 
Fighting,  modem  British,  compared  with 

that  at  Calais,  26,  18 
rightness  of  Edward  III/s,  not  disdmsed, 

86,21 
with  dogs,  48,  12 
Figa,  decayed,  sold  on  quay  of  Venice, 

i0,4 

boywith  basket  o^  in  Venice,  why  note- 
worthy, 74,  6 

special  laws  concerning,  74,  10 
¥mk^  abolition  of,  process  <i  education, 

67,19 
Finance,  arts  of  (we  "  France  ") 
Financial  art,  modern,  44,  2 
Fine  art,  28,8 
FhM^lady   ftiends,   the    author^s,    their 

resignation,  64,  8 
Fiaee,  small  amount  of,  in  Sparta,  62,  2 
Fires,  why  the  poor  cannot  idflTord,  73,  4 
Fire^ovel,  author  disooTors  use  oJF  holes 

in,  61,  I 
Finside^  too  costly,  27,  14 ;  not  a  patent 

stove,  31,  17     . 
Firmament,  ordinance  o^  75,  3 
Fteh,    in    Florence,  not  to  be  refold, 

38,2 
eelling  must  be  done  by  gentleftnen, 

sheais  of,  like  shining  continents,  38,  3 
to  fill  the  waters  with,  a  oeleslial  work, 

46,  to 
trade  in,  described  by  correspondents, 
38.  4 :  40,  12 
big  men  in  the  conduct  of,  38,  4 
Columbia  market  a  figtilure,  88,  4 

and  n. 
result  of  independent  action  of  the 
fishermen,  38,  4 
Fisher-girl,  bravery  and  endurance  of,  64, 

25 
Fishing,  on  Columbia  Biver,  letters  giving 

account  of ,  68)  13  teq, 
Fishmonffers  destroying  fish,  88,  4 
FIsk,  Col.,  15,  15,  16:  16,  2;  canonised 

in  America,  26,  6 
Fleming,  Mr.  Albert,  revival  of  spinning 
industry  by,  85, 22 


Flesh  and  Spirit,  their  eternal  distin6-> 

tion,  72,  7 
Flenr  de  Lys,  what  it  is,  85,  9 
Flite,  Miss  (see  under  ^'Dickens") 
Flogging,  an  Egyptian  art,  64,  4 
Floods,  proposed  control  of,  in  Italy,  19, 

7-10,  14 
management  of,  H.  Willett  quoted  on, 

85,  6 
means  for  preventing  destructive  efitscts 

of,  in  Alpine  i^M^ons,  85,  14;  causes 

of  increase  in,  8d,  12 ;  misery  caused 

by,t». 
Florence,  history  of,  how  important,  8, 

ID!  18,  II 

art  in,  600  years  ago,  37,  i 

baptistery  of,  15,  17 

her  liberal  opinions  according  to  learned 

authors,  46,  i 
her  opinion  of  Church  and  State,  ib, 
laws  of,  to  be  obeyed  in  St  George's 

Company,  37,  11 :  38,  I 
modem,  degradation  of,  49,  14 
negotiation  of  Florentines  with  England, 

present  state  of,  21,  5,  6 
Florin,  new,  examination  of,  25,  9 

ancient  Florentine  engraving  of,  25, 
16 

of  St  George,  58,  14 
Flounces,  12,  6 
'^  Flourish  "  in  writing,  meaning  of  word. 

Flowers,  the  wedding  garment  of  plants, 
5,  6;  their  protest  against  being 
sheltered  with  soot  instead  of  snow, 
81,  21 
Foliage,  treatment  of,  in  sculpture,  77, 10 
Folly,  maximum  of,  reached  in  modem 
England,  4,  12  :  5,  3 

the  month  of,  4,  4 

natural  overflow  of,  limited,  even  in 
newspapers,  73,  5 

not  to  De  shot  flyinff  only,  but  nailed 
to  the  bara-door,  73,  2 

the  particular  kinds  of,  which  lesd 
youths  to  become  clergymen,  4B,  6 
Food,  only  to  be  got  out  of  the  ground, 
30,  8,  a  fact  stated  early  by  the 
author  at  Oxford,  68,  10 ;  food,  fuel, 
and  clothes,  only  so  to  be  got,  67, 
16;  must  be  got  by  manual  labour, 
on  pain  of  death,  ib. 

abundance  of,  in  the  world,  38,  10 

a  certain  quantity  of,  paid  in  the  form 
of  rent  and  taxes,  4I,  10 

generally  rising   in  price  throughout 
England,  67,  27 
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Food,  importation  of,  debases  a  nation,  67, 

i8 
prices   of,   regulate  all   other  prjceSi 

38,  II 
question,  44,  1$ 
sale  of,  how  to  be  regulated,  73>  9 ;  only 

to  be  got  from  the  ground,  air,  or  sea, 

«3,7 
supply,  81,  lo 

those   who   produce^   the  masters  of 
those  who  buy^  44,  9,  15 
Fools,  Heaven  in  no  sense  merciful  to, 
42,10 
amiableness  of^  not  to  be  regarded,  but 
the  fool  got  out  of  the  way  with  all 
speed,  81,  12 
should  be  called  so,  81,  12 
Footstool,  the  author  charged  £$  ^or  a, 

44,11:  76,  18 
Forbes,  his  book  on  glaciers,  34,  17: 

43,16 
Force,  to  be  worshipped,  13,  3 
Forcing,  vegetables,  a  vile  and  gluttonous 

habit,  &,  15 
Ford  and  bridge,  difference  between,  32, 

14 
Fords,  give  names  to  half  the  prettiest 
towns  and  villages,  32>  14 ;  Scottish 
fords,  the  happiest  pieces  of  all  one's 
day's  walk,  ib. 
Foresters,  ancient  meaning  of  the  word, 

17,  7  and  n. 
Forest^  destruction  of,  in  Alpine  regions, 

85,  14 
Forgetfulness,  the  only  flower  round  the 
English  labouring  woman's  life,  80,  6 
Fornication,  true  meaning  of,  61>  16 
Fors,  the  three,  courage,  patience,  fortune, 
16,  13  n. ;  the  third,  orders  the  con- 
tents of  these  Letters,  3,  3 :  15,  14 : 
30,  6  ;  power  of,  40,  i 
Fors  Ciavigera — 
contents  and  purpose : — 
plan  of,  6,  3 

gist  of,  6>   I  :  48,  1 1 ;  its  general 
objects  (with  references  to  former 
statements  of  them),  67|  15 ;  general 
purpose  and  intended  conclusion 
of,  78,  14;  resume  of  assertions 
on  the  evils  of  the  day,  84,  14 
art  instruction  ffiven  in,  57,  10 
asserts  a  code  of  laws,  85,  4 
criticism  in  Spectator  on,  85,  4 
general  directions  to  readers,  66,  24 
mosaic  work,  the  Letters  more  useful 

as  they  go  on,  36,  2 
spirit  of,  60,  i,  2 
teaching  on  education,  95,  8 


Fors  Ciavigera  (continued) — 
contents  and  purpose : — 
true  and  positive,  43,  i 
accusing  work  of,  warning  functiona 

o(  fi&,  I ;    now  to  close  (1877X 

81,  10;  main  work  henceforth  to 

be  constructive,  84,  13 
Second  Series,  subjects  of,  84,  i^: 

85,  I ;  addressed  to  a  wider  cinue 

of  readers,  85,  2 
sum  of  its  teaching  exemplified  in 

life  of  Signora  Maria  SSuichetta, 

96,5 
price: — 
of  the  publication,  how  estimated, 

6,  J :  11,  18 
raised  and  frontispiece  withdrawn — 

reasons  for  this,  37,  12  :  38,  13 
unreasonably  objected  to,  67,  10  n. 
publication,  notice  concerning,  27> 
17 ;  objections  of  bookselling  trade 
to,  14,  14;  copies  most  now  be 
bought  by  editors  and  others,  881, 
16 
style  :— 
autobiographical  and  personal   ele- 
ments,    distinct     mm     auth<n^s 
teaching,  88,  6,  7 
desultorineas  of,  85,  i ;  inevitable, 

50,  I 
perfect  example  of  it,  64,  14  and  n. 
reasons  for,  6,  3 

too  much  pains  taken  with,  in  tlie 
later  years  of  it,  82,  7 
tide  :— 
explanation  of  its  meaning,  2,  2  :  43, 

1 :  73,  2 
titles    of    separate    Letters,    when 
given,  90,  i 
Fortnne  in  purchases,  always  adverse  to 
the  author,  76,  18 
evil,  how  represented  by  Shakespeare, 

83,9 
good,  40,  I  and  n. 
how   you    may    make   or   mar   your, 

43,  I 
rapidly  acquired,  ill-acquired,  59,  i  C 
Foundations,  must  be  wide  as  well  as 

deep,  80,  8  n. 
Fowler,  Henry  the,  15,  6 
Fox,  George,  m  Scotland,  31,  12 
Franc,  remarks  on,  43, 15 
France,  chief  causes  which  have  brought 
misery  on,  6,  7 
enthusiasticallv  lends   her   money   to 
herself,   and   enthusiastically   taxes 
herself  to  pay  the  interest,  8,  3,  4 
forgetfulness  of  her  royal  house,  6,  6 
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France,  fixiAl  resigiuition  of,  in  George 
III/s  time,  25,  9 
(and  Italy)  degradation  of  all    great 
cities  in,  49,  14 
Franchise,  picture  of,  from  the  Romance 
qf  the  Boee,  43, 7  ;  corrupted  form  of, 
from  a  French  novel,  43,  8 
(.SMoifo ''Freedom") 
Francis,  St,  41,  9 

Frankness,  freedom  of  heart,  not  freedom 
of  insolence,  43,  7 
in  exposure  of  our  affairs,  how  service- 
able, 76,  16 
to  what  extent  inculcated  in  St.  George's 

Company,  77,  5 
St  Ursula's,  77,  7 

with  our  parents  and  with  Grod,  77,  7 
Fraaer,    Dr.,    56,    25    (see   aleo   under 

*'  Bishope  "—Manchester) 
Fraud  and  force,  support  of,  by  English 
press,  73,  5  ;  noble  and  ignoble,  80, 17 
Fraud  and  Taxation, .  views  of  the  PaU 

MaU  Qazette  concerning,  44,  2 
Free  Companies,  singular  use  of  the  word 

''free"  by,  15,  10 and n. 
Free  Trade,  principle  of,  1,  10 
Freedom,  28,  2 ;  or  Franchise,  46,  12 
of  English  electors,  3,  3,  4 
of  ground  and  heart,  how  attainable, 

79,1 
of  Italian  burgbers,  14,  6 
meaning  of  in  Persia  (unexplained),  12, 

19 
Free-thinking  persons,  their  Eclectic  Hall 

and  leaders  therein,  62,  21 
"  Freits  (omens)  follow  those  who  look  to 

them,"  92, 6 
French  girl,  story  of  a,  29,  13 
character,  40, 7  ;  described  bv  Bismarck, 

43, 4 ;  remarks  thereon,  43,  5 
of  the  twelfth  century,  43,  1 1 
readers,  advice  to,  43,  10 
servant,  48,  8 
Frenchman,  to  hate  a,  Nelson's  notion  of 

duty,  25,  9 
Fret  (Greek  ornament),  use  of,  23,  9; 

meaning  of,  23,  10 
Friday,  Robinson  Crusoe's,  conversion  of, 

68,9 
Friedrich  I.  of  Prussia,  his  economies,  3, 

3;  his  fiither  an  evangelical  divine, 

40,6 
Friedrich  II.  of  Germany,  14,  6  :  15,  I 
Friends,  the  author  still  retains  power  of 

sjrmpathy  with  his,  37,  3 
this  not  reciprocal,  ib. 
the  author's,  disappointing  to  him,  and 

why,  70, 1 


Friends,  circular  advice  to  the  author's, 

80,13 
Frogs,  modem  examination  of,  64,  4 
Froiisart,  extract  from,  describing  English 

army  before  the  battle  of  Crecy,  4, 10 
his  account  of  the  fight  and  supper  at 

Calais,  25,  17;  no  hxxlt  of  his  if  you 

don't  enjoy  it,  ib, 
his  account  of  the  meeting  of  Edward 

III.  and  Alice  of  Salisbury,  31,  10 
Froude,  J.  A.,  his  opinion  of  Hakluyt, 

13,  12 

author's   criticism    of  his    work,    88, 

geeq. 
his  proper  work,  83,  19 
his  sketch  of  the  life  of  Bishop  Hugo, 

43,  II 
History  qf  England  quoted,  87,  14 
passage    quoted   from,    on    Tyndale's 

translation  of  the  Bible,  76,  22 
The  If^uence  of  the  Rtformatien   on 

Scottish  Character,  to  be  read,  40,  8 
Frugality,  definition  of,   with  economy, 

14,  9 :  62,  8 

Fruit,  Persian,  etc.,  at  Venice,  74, 12  ;  dis- 
tribution of,  81,  10 

Fruiterers,  laws  regulating  their  trade  at 
Venice,  74,  10 

Fruits,  out  of  season,  diabolic  work,  46, 
10,  15 

Fucci,  Vanni,  his  punishment  in  Dante's 
Inferno,  72,  9 

Fuel-company,  letter  to  the  author  from 
a  cheap,  36,  13 

Fund,  St  George's  {see  '*  George,  St") 

Funds,  mystery  of  the  British,  4,  8 

Furies,  the,  24,  13 

Furness  Abbey,  11,  3  :  18,  5 

Furrows,  the  first  engraving,  64,  13 

"  Fury,"  use  of  the  word  in  Uie  New  Testa- 
ment, 77,  3 ;  illustrated  at  Venice, 
77,15 

Furze,  use  of  it  in  hedges  against  wind, 
69,  I 

Gaboriau,  Emile,  extracts  from  novels  of, 

43,  10-12 
Oaliffnanif  pleasant  news  in  that  journal, 

77,  13 
Galileo,  his  scientific  influence,  67,  11 
Gambolling,  the  author's,  not  purposeless, 

62|  I 
Gaols,  decorative  use  of,  in  England,  6,  8, 

10 
Gardening,  effects  of  glorv  on,  5^  17  ». 
Gardens,  modem  English  enjoyment  of, 

24, 23 ;  their  importance  in  Christian 

life,  12,  30 
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GifdenSj  the  qm  ot,  ooglit  t»  1m  In  th«lt 

v^fetables,  40,  1$ 
Sir  Dunean  CamBbell^j  At  Btfnldine, 
ttiAiiMement  of  fruit-trMs  Id,  09,  20 
OMibddOl,  5  :  8,  7  :  T,  5  •  40,  8 ;  char- 

tetmr  and  fiularw  of,  76,  14 
Ckttometer,  heaven  only  a  lafge,  41>  7 
GaBteropod»,  English  name  of,  68, 18 
Genesis,  book  of,  41, 6 
abstmct  of,  begins,  61,  11 
15th  chapter  of,  analysed,  65,  i 
nursery  tales  of  mightiest  men,  tk :  48, 5 
Geneva,  north  snbnrb  of,  1,  4 
Gentility,  £ftlse  notions  of,  24,  26 
Gentlenien,how  distingmshed  from  chturls, 

41,1,3 

average  English,  never  wilfbl  hypo- 
crites, 49,  7 

education  of,  Minst  lint  enentially  be 
by  three  animal  companions,  76,  15 

English,  how  little  St  George  asks  of 
tiem,  and  how  easUy  they  can  do  it, 

Greek,  how  educated,  82,  loy  13 
St  George,  a  type  of,  26>  23 
Gentleness,  meaning  of,  by  the  author, 

among  the  first  graces,  63,  9 
of  chivalry,  9,  11 
Geoft^y,  Bishop,  son  of  Fair  Rosamond, 

8,  9 
GeoSny  of  Chargny  at  Calais,  aoeonnt  of, 

26,16 
Geography,  how   taught  In   elementary 

schools,  95,  15 
Geology,  the  author's  interest  in,  84, 

13 
Geometry,  how  to  be  taught  in  St  George^ 
School,   89,    2;    (earth -measuring) 
leesons  in,  62, 17 
Geoige,  St.,  type  of  a  Christian  gentle- 
man, 25,  2% ;  not  merely  one^  but  a 
symbol  of  Iknights  innumerable,  26, 6 
the  Arian  bishop,  killed  a.d.  361.  26, 

7 ;  the  reaL  martyred  A.n.  290,  to. 
beginning  of  his  work,  69,  2 
Carpacdo's  description  of,  26,  4 
EUUnie  <^,  by  Peter  Heylvn,  1631,  26, 
7 ;  remarks  on,  26,  8 ;  his  speech  to 
the  Senate,  26,  8 ;  beheaded,  26,  8 
a  husbandman,  26,  10 
his  arrangements  for  land  have  long 
been   practised  in  some   oountriee, 

69,4 
his  first  rule  as  applied  to  children  is 

not  inapplicable  to  parents,  68,  i 
his  message  to  the  Catholic  Bishop  of 

Liverpool,  77,  14 


Oeefgt  St,  his  work,  sepaffate— pretsetkiir 

against  the  evil  of  the  day,  64,  13 
interasted  in  crecosea,  25,  23 
knows  field  flowers,  26»  14 
modem  literature  nepeeting,  aa    no- 

sstisfiMrtory  as  modem  art,  aC,  5 
of  England  and  Yeniee,  does  not  bear 

his  sword  for  his  own  inters^,  nor  in 

vain,  74,  16 
OB  a  modem  pound,  good  die  cnttitir 

of,  26,  3 ;  on  coins  of  George  IllI 

and  George  IV.  compared,  tft.   ». ; 

Pistrucci's,  26,  4 
opinions  of,  touching  Master,  Lord,  and 

King,  80,  2 
religiouslaws  underlying  hisaetlve  work, 

with  St.  Michael,  calls  together  a  body 
of  believers  in  God,  62,  4 
George,  St,  Company  of : — 

first  proposed,  5,  21 :  8,  9,  10 

eonatitution,  and  fiirther  plans,  9>  3, 
12,  16:  11,  23:  17,  6;  state  of 
(1S72),  24,  25;  Memorandum  and 
Statutes  ef,  55,  7  ;  terms  of  con- 
stitution, 58,  22;  gem  of,  60^  9; 
formally  constituted  (Jan.  i,  1876X 
61,  17  :  67,  I ;  tenths,  required  fnrn 
members  of,  5,  19 :  17,  o ;  42,  16 : 
65,  22:  67,  21:  70,  14:  75^  18: 
80,  12 :  88, 16 

aecottttts  (m  ''George,  St,  Fond  of") 

authority  of  the  Master,  and  obedience 
due  to  him,  67, 13 

agricultural  life,  its  plan,  48,  9 :  96^  2 

animal  food  for,  58, 17 

books  for, — system  of  art  instruction — 
purchasable  works  for,  57,  7:  M, 

>9 

creed  for  persons  received  into,  57,  3  : 
58,  2;  belief  in  the  nobleness  of 
human  nature,  91,  4 

Companions  and  Retainers,  58,  6,  t2 : 
60,  7 ;  companions  sign  vow  of  obedl> 
ence  to  the  Law  and  tJie  P^hets, 
02,  7 ;  oompanions  to  be  givers,  not 
receivers,  98,  7 ;  three  ranks  of> 
63,  2.    {See  aiee  *'  Companions  ") 

design  of,  how  wide,  and  therefore  how 
feasible,  49,  i 

difficulty  of  holding  land  under,  89, 
12 

dress,  68,  18 

few  women  have  joined,  45,  19 

first  rule  of,  '*to  do  good  work  whether 
you  live  or  die,"  46,  8 

ground  with  cottages  given  to,  50,  17 

is  to  have  no  secrets,  62,  17 
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Geoige^  St^  Com^uijci:  OanHntud: — 

is  not  a  company  for  getting  money^ 
but  giving  it,  19^  2,  4,  5.  [For  a 
note  added  here  by  Ruskin,  see 
Vol.  XXVII.  p.  J23  n.] 

is  not  a  refuge  for  the  distressed,  63^  i 

its  care  over  its  members,  79,  4 

its  action  for  help  of  British  peasantry, 
85,2 

landlords,  58,  7 

laws,  58,  5  and  n. 

metallic  currency,  58,  14 

Master  and  Marshals,  58, 6,  22 

monasticism  not  asked  by,  59,  2 

members  of,  initials  of  first  Companions, 
61,  17;  list  of,  93,  I,  II 

not  a  new  thing,  nor  design,  78,  9 

necessity  for  more  energetic  action  by 
the  Master,  49,  16 

objects  of,  58,  3  and  n. 

openness  of  business  in,  62,  4 

public  and  domestic  treasuries  of,  59,  6 

practical  obedience  to  Masters  required, 
60,  9  n. 

raft-making  amid  irrevocable  wreck, 
50,12 

reasons  for  hoping  it  success,  9,  13 
„       for  its  name,  17,  6 

real  secret  of  its  strength,  72,  16 

settlers,  37,  8 

standard  of  value,  58>  13 

store  of,  58,  12 

tenants,  37,  6 

trustees  of,  9j  16 :  11,  5 :  48^  23 :  55, 
7,  8:  66,  18:  67,  20:  78,  17:  79, 
14:  80, 12:  81, 14 

vow  of,  2,  22  :  5,  20 

young  ladies  in,  to  colour  engravings, 
50,14 
George,  St.,  Fund  of  :— 

auSior's  gift  to,  5,  20,  21 :  8>  9 :  12,  i 

accounts  of,  24^  25  :  36, 16 :  48,  23  :  49, 
21 :  50,  18 :  62,  19 :  63,  23 :  64»  21, 
22  :  65,  22,  27  :  66,  19 :  67,  21 :  68, 
12 :  69,  17 :  70,  13 :  71,  15,  16 :  72, 
12  :  73,  16 :  74,  17  •'  75,  18 :  76,  15  : 
78,  17  :  79,  14  :  80, 12  :  81, 14  :  86y  13 

subscriptions  to,  19,  18 :  24,  25 :  86,  i, 
16:  88,  19:  42,  16:  48,  I,  23:  49, 
21 :  50,  18 :  56,  19 :  62,  19 :  64,  21 : 
65,  22 :  66,  18 :  74,  17 :  77,  n  :  79, 
14 :  80,  12,  20 :  81,  14:  86,  13,  18 

no  contributions  to,  from  Miss  Hill's 
disciples,  86,  18 
George,  St,  Museum  of,  Sheffield,  germ 
of,  56^  19 ;  curator  appointed,  62,  19 

engravings  for,  59,  9, 16 

land  for,  60,  7 

XXIX. 


George,  St.,  Museum  of,  MS.  of  Bible 
in,  86,  I 
new  site  for,  93,  2 
proposed  enlargement,  88,  17 
situation   of,    why    at    Sheffield,    59, 

9-11 
to  contain  natural  history  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  of  geology  and  flora  of 
Derbyshire,  56,  19 
George,  St.,  Schools,  music  and  dancing 
taught  in,  57,  7 
subjects  to  be  taught  in,  9^  2,  5 
three  R's  not  to  be  taught  in,  94,  2 
(See  aUo  "Arithmetic,"  ^Botany,"  **  Edu- 
cation") 
Germain,  St,  2,  18 

Germans,  character  of  the,  40, 7  :  43,  4 ; 
temper  of  the,  frightful  in  its  naive 
selfishness,  ib, 
Germany,  new  political  party  in,  87,  15 
Gerusia,  Spartan  tribunal,  judgments  of, 

82,2 
Ghosts,  63,  10 
Gift,  the  need  of,  to  the  poor,  without 

ffain  per  cent  thereon,  82,  24 
Giles  8,  St,  Church  Lane,  impossibility 

of  keeping  it  clean,  48,  3 
Giotto,  a  painter  for  mean  price,  6,  12 
author's  teacher,  with  Galileo,  67,  1 1 
Cimabue,  and  Angelico,  worshippers  of 

an  invisible  truth,  76,  7 
enormous  real  intellectual  strength  of, 

76,9 
pictures  by : — 
Charity,  7,  frontispiece,  and  7,  17. 
[For  Ruskin's  note  added  here,  see 

Vol.  XX  vn.  p.  13011.1 

Envy,  6,  frontispiece,  and  12,  13 
Hope,  5,  frontispiece 
Justice,  11,  frontispiece,  and  14 
Injustice,  10,  frt>ntispieoe,  and  18 
Marriage  of  St  Francis  to  Poverty, 
41,  10:  45,  18 
Girdlestone,  Mr.  £.  D.,  his  pamphlet  on 
economy,  63,  22 
on  luxurv,  64,  19  n. 

notice  of  his  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Dixon, 
67,27 
Girl,  litde,  with  large  shoes,  37,  i 
(draper's  machinist),  piety  of,  and  other 

relative  matters,  80,  22 
pupil,  letter  from,  asking  what  is  to 
be  done  about  town  children,  65« 
26 
Girls:-- 
dress,  12,  6 ;  letter  on,  38,  17 
have  a  moral  right  to  be  educated  for 
self-maintenance,  56,  21 

2r 
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Girls:  Cfoniinued:^ 

Letter   to   Young  GirUy  66i>   24 ;   con* 
eluded,  66,  24 ;  reaaon  for  Mpurate 
pnblicationi  66,  i 
picture  of  tome  of  them  from  Dai^ 

Telegraph,  29,  10 
3000  apply  at  the  Post  Ofllce  for  eloTen 

plaoee,  t(. 
white,  with  titles^  price  of^  4,  7 
{See  aieo  ''  American  ") 
Girl-wealth  of  British  nation^  90|  6 
Glaciers,  64,  11-17 
only  one  step  in  the  knowledge  of^ 

made  in  forty  years,  34,  13 
movement  of,  explained,  34,  14 :   36, 

13 :  43,  16 
sketch  of,  34,  21 :  35, 13-15 
newspaper  account  of  the  battle  of  the, 
43,16 
Gladiatorial  exhibitions,  signs  of  declining 

national  honour,  46,  12 

Gladstone,  Rt  Hon.  W.  B.,  on  <*negatiTe 

systems,"  57,    2   ». ;   author's  rash 

judgment  of,  57,  2 ;  on  the  Eastern 

question.  67,  4 ;  on  Montenegro,  89, 9 

Glaitgow,  public   buildings   of,    16,   12; 

number  of  hours  counted  as  a  week^s 

work  at,  62,  25 

G1hs8  pockets,  the  members  of  St.  Gorge's 

Society  are  to  have,  6,  8  :  62,  17 
Gluttony  in  literature,  61,  15 
Gtoblins,  work  done  by,  5,  10,  1 1 
God,  existence  of,  not  chemically  demon- 
strable, 71,  6 
His  care  for  mankind,  77,  i 
is  not  a  worse  worker  than  man,  76,  i 
of  England,  what  kind  of  Person,  to  be 

ascertained,  76, 1 1 
the  substance  and  sum  of  property,  70, 7 
Gods,  5,  9 :  6,  6 
angels,  heroes,  and,  the  order  of  beings 

in  Greek  worship,  70,  3 
and  their  children,  Egyptian  sacrifices 

to,  62,  19 
the  existence  of,  known   to  dirinely 
minded  men^  82,  7 
God-daughter,  the  author's,  letter  from, 

68,27 
Goethe,  botanieal  discovery  made  by,  5, 6 ; 
abuse  of  his  teaching,  82,  20 
(See  aho  "  FauH*') 
Gold,  pedigree  of,  16,  9,  10 
all  vices  summed  in  the  simple  accept- 
ance of  the  authority  of,  36,  7 
and  silver,  lust  for,  in  Plato's  Greece 
and   Carlyle's   England— just  eome 
'  to  the  same  phase,  82,  34 
in  the  land  of  Havilah,  6S^  11 


Gold,  of  ancient  womanhood,  ductile  and 

silent,  66,  12 
of  the  Bible,  only  to  be  got  by  hard 

crushing,  66,  6 
Goldwin  Smith,  ProfiMBor,  his  desire  for 

the  improvement  of  the  lower  orders, 

78,4 
on  the  rich  consuming  the  means  of 

living  of  the  poor,  60,  6 
his  speech  on  returning  from  America 

to  Reading,  78,  19 
his     statement     concerning     EngUsh 

"opulence,"  79,  8 
opinions  of,  81,  1  r 
Good  Friday,  author's  recollection  of  hot- 
cross  buns,  53,  I 
at  the  Crystal  Pahice,  24,  7 
1876,  bad  weather  on,  ^,  13 
Good  things  and  bad,  50,  3 
Good-humour,  an  easy  virtue  under  fiivoor- 
able  conditions,  3,  12 ;  of  Cceur  de 
lion,  3,  12 
Goodness  and  badness,  essential  qnalitiee 
in  different  persons :  the  good  only  to 
be  taken  pains  with,  the  Md  let  alone, 
at  least  until  we  have  more  force,  9, 4 
Goodwin,  John,  his  books  burned  with 

Milton's,  15,  14 
Goose,  the  author  knows  one  by  the  look, 

07,25 
Goose  pie,  receipt  for,  25,  2 
not  economical^  a  friend  thinks,  27,  14 
economv  of,  35,  10 :  48,  11 
Gordon,  tlie  Rev*  Osborne,  author's  old 
friend,  corrects  error  about  Rahab, 
66,26 
Goschen,   Mr.^   article   in   Spectator  on 
speech  of,  4, 9 
his  naval  authority,  23,  i 
on  national  prosperity,  50,  12 
on  the  state  of  England,  48,  21 
Gospel,  modern^  what  truth   and  what 
pestilent  evil  is  in  it,  42,  10 
only  two  poesible  forms  of,  56,  23 
preaching  it  for  hire,  51,  20 
Gospel  message  to  Christians,  the  three 

divisions  of,  81,  3 
Gotthelf,  Jeremias,  author  of  the  Mirror 
o/Peaeante,  30,  I  eeq. 
in  sympathy  with  Pope  and  Fielding, 

and  pure  as  Wordsworth,  34,  10 
his  BemeeeStorieeyeHf  8  (eoeako^'^  Broom 

Merchant") 
his  SchnUz/ritx,  62,  8 
his  novel  of  UIHe,  61,  7,  13 ;  heroine, 
Freneli,  a  ferm-servant^  91,  4 
Gould,  Birde  of  Bngkmdy  his  wonderfbl 
pUtes,  51,  23 
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GoTerumeiiti  8,  3 
a  worthless  nation  capable  of  none,  13^  9 
any  form  of  it  will  work  if  the  men  in 

it  are  good,  and  none  if  they  are 

bad,67«  16 
cannot  be  instantly  constructed^  1^  6 
duties  of,  67,   16;  defined  at  last  in 

America^  81^  22 
modem  civilised^  is  merely  an  apparatus 

for  collecting  and  spending  money^ 

67,3 
must  attend  first  to  the  back  streets^ 

67,17 
Grace  before  meat,  carols  of,  60,  13 
Grammar  (the  general  word  for  literature), 

only  to  be  taught  to  youths  for  three 

years,  82,  16;  use  of,  in  education, 

95,  5  and  ». 
Grammars,  three,  of  Natural  History^  the 

author  employed  on,  67,  12 
Grand&ther^    the    author's,    his    severe 

Suuishment  of  falsehood,  46,  2 ;  his 
eath,  46,  3 
Grandmother^  the  author's  paternal,  63, 1 1 
Qfsnge  to  Camforth,  author's  journey 

from,  69,  5 
Grant  Duff,  Mr.,   his  opinions   on  the 
British  army,  14,  5  :  16,  9,  12 ;  on 
riches  and  intelligence,  14,  2 
OraphiCy  They  its  views  on  the  subject  of 
perdition,  8,  6  and  n. 
man  with  boots  on  it,  69,  7 
the  moral  of  him^  69,  10 
the  British  public  virtually  all  day  long 

with  its  boots  on  it,  ib. 
what  the  real  worth  of  art  in,  69,  14 
Grass  in  May,  14,  7 
Gray,  Dr.,  of  British  Museum,  52,  19 
Greece,  artistic  perception  and  skill  of, 
27,  12 
Italy  and,  traditions  of,  how  necessary 
to  their  art,  79,  6 
Greek   manuscript  given  for  lesson  in 

writing,  61,  9 
Greeks^  type  of  Japhetic  race,  62,   12; 
surrounded  by  beautiful  things,  why 
or  how,  79,  7 
Greenbank,  St.  llelens,  Fors  sends  a  cheer- 
ins  piece  of  news  concerning,  77,  13 
Green-nead-gh^U,  Michael  of  the,  12,  17 
Greenhouses,  girls  advised  to  have  nothing 

to  do  with,  46,  15 
Greg,  Mr.,  challenged  by  Fori  without 
answer,  78,  12 
defends  the  luxury  of  the  rich,  60|  6 
his  false  economy,  61)  6 
Grenier  d'Abondance,  ruins  of,  at  Paris, 
17,  7,  10 


Grenviile,  Sir  Richard,  9,  10 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  35, 9, 1 1 ;  reading  Plato, 
54,21 

Grief,  a  divine  trial,  according  to  Plato, 
70,11 

Grisette,  modem,  corruption  of  Franchise, 
48,  8  ;  description  of  a  French,  ib. 

Grocers'  shops,  magazines  of  petroleum, 
45,  10 

Grosvenor  Gallery,  system  of,  examined, 
79,  10 

**  Guarded,"  use  of  the  word  in  the  New 
Testament,  77,  3 

Guards,  British  Horse,  their  use,  19,  3 

Gunpowder,  effect  of,  on  society,  15,  7 
not  a  sacred  farina,  12,  13 
not  to  be  manufactured  under  any  com- 
pulsion, 7,  16 

Guns,  Armstrong,  29,  8,  9 

Guy,  John,  important  letter  from,  on  St. 
Geor^'s  work,  78,  23 ;  manner  of 
working  land,  85,  9 

Guy  Fawkes,  his  Hfe,  how  generally  re- 
sembled, 77,  6 

Hail  on  Good  Friday  (1876),  judicial? 

66,1 
Hair,  treatment  of,  in  sculpture,  77,  10 
of  Athena,  symbolism  in  the  manner  of 

its  representation,  78,  5 
Hair-dresser,  the  author's,  sum  paid  by 

him  for  house  rent,  what  it  might 

have  done  for  him,  68,  6 
Hakluyt,  Richard,  his  naval  history,  13, 12 
Hale  White,  Mr.  W.,  admirable  letter  by, 

on  house-building,  75,  23 
Haliburton,    Barbara,    heraldry    of   her 

shield,  33,  11 
Hall,  Mr.  S.  C,  54,  13 
Halsey,  Joseph,  letter  to  authoi^  60,  8 
Ham,  posterity  of,  61,  12 ;  fully  mapped 

out,  64,  I 
last  destruction  of  his  power,  ''good 

tidings  on  the  mountains,"  65,   15 

{we  aUo'' Bhem") 
Handiwork  shall  be  taught  to  St  George's 

boys,  48,  10 
Handwriting,  16,  7:  59,  6:  61,  8 :  64, 

16:  66,  16:  83,  6:   M,  7  Uee  also 

"Writing") 
Hansard,    Rev.     Septimus,    Rector     of 

Bethnal  Green,  his  pluck  and  self- 
devotion,  51,  cs  ;  letters  on  his  minis- 

tratious  to  poor  of  London,  54,  26 
Hanwell,  qualification  for,  how  it  begins, 

48,2 
Happiness,  only  to  be  got  out  of  honesty, 
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Happiness,  and  counter-happiness^  34,  2 
oiuy  attained  in  thirst  for  the  presence 

of  a  Divine  King^  53,  1 1 
Happy  face^  not  one    among  seven  or 

eight  hundred  people,  69,  lo 
Hardiknute,  32,  I2 
Harding,  J.  D.,  the   author's   morning 

work  with,  at  Venice,  74,  I2 
Hardship  of  my  best  Companion's  life, 

61,21 

Harfleur^  14,  i 

Harlequm,    his   mask    needful   for   the 

author's  stage  business^  62,  4 
Harlotry,  modem  (painted  and  other), 

mixed  with  piety  for  entertainment, 

61,  5;  true  meaning  of,  61,  15,  16; 

wealth,  in  what  consisting,  70,  4,  5 
Harmony  and  its  orders  among  the  Greeks, 

83,3 

Harpies,  split  or  spread,  of  modem  philo- 
sophy, 73,  2 

Harras  Moor,  near  Whitehaven,  merry 
meeting  on,  70,  17 

Harriet,  beginning  of  her  education,  61, 21 

Harrison,  Mr.  Frederic,  author's  letter  to, 
66,  9 ;  letter  from,  in  reply  to  the 
author's,  67,  24 
does  not  see  the  bearing  of  author's 

question  about  usury,  &,  4 
confuses  benevolence  with  religion,  69, 

16 
misuses  the  word  "  religion,"  70,  7 
his  religion  of  humanity,  76,  7  n. 

Hartley,  Major,  reported  neglect  of  Tyn- 
dale's  house  by,  76,  22 

Harvest,  feast  of,  among  the  Jews,  68, 15 ; 
wonl  not  known  by  town  child,  66, 26 

Hatred,  covetousness,  disobedience,  the 
three  moral  principles  of  modem 
creeds,  72,  8,  9 

Havilah,  land  of,  61,  12 :  62,  11 

Hawkins,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  work  by,  on 
the  anatomy  of  the  dog,  70,  8  n. ; 
his  canine  science  and  art,  75,  11 

Hawkwood,  Sir  John,  1,  5  :  14,  6 :  16,  2 
his  character  in  It^,  16,  13 
letter  from  the  Florentines  to  King 
Richard  about  the  body  of,  16,  13 

Headlam,  Rev.  S.  D.,  letter  on  ministra- 
tions of  Rev.  S.  Hansard,  54,  26 ;  on 
sacrifice  of  the  clergy,  without  tem- 
poral reward,  55,  i 

Heart,  difference  between  the  sins  of  the 
hot  and  cold,  41,  2 :  42,  11;  needs 
instruction  before  any  other  part  of 
the  body,  49,  3 

Hearth,  domestic  seclusion  of,  in  no 
danger  from  business  frankness,  77, 8 


Heartlessnees,  deliberate,  or  hasty,  which 

guiltiest,  68,  26 
Heather  on  Addington  hills,  how  beauti- 
ful, 70,  9 
Heaven,  how  grave  we  are  if  the  doctor 
hints  we  are  going  there,  28,  2 
earth   and,   their   suffering    children, 

70,11 
meaning  of  the  word,  75)  3 ;  author's 

use  of  it,  88, 4 
only  a  large  gasometer,  41,  7 
the  sense  of  its  nearness,  deepens  with 
advancing  years,  92,  8  [f^-' 

the  teachings  of,  are  often  given  in  an 
obscure  manner,  42,  10 ;  necessarily 
read  wrong  by  blockheads,  42,  10 
Hell,  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, 72,  4 
Helmets,  and  helmet-crests,  proper  signifi- 
cation of,  25,  7 
of  death  instead  of  salvation,  on  Eng- 
land's head,  69,  1 1 
Helots,  their  life  the  real  strength  of  the 

world,  their  history  its  story,  83,  i 
Help,  constancy  in,  the  second  vow  of 
St.  Geoi^'s  Company,  2, 22 
how  to  be  given  most  surely,  19,  6 
mistaken  tendency  of  modem,  9,  4 
to  St  George's  Guild,  how  it  may  be 
generally  given,  67,  20 
Henry,  R.,  Scotch  cLergym&a  and  historian, 

his  polished  account  of  the  supper  at 

Calais,  25,  17 
Henry  II.  of  £ngland,  life  of,  3,  9 :  84» 

II  fi. 
education  of,  4,  12 
HeniT  VIll.,  13, 12 
Heraldry  of  Barbara  Halibnrton's  shield, 

33, 1 1 ;  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  47,  7 
Herb,  Madonna's,  at  Venice,  70,  10 
HerlMge  in  undrained  land,  poisonous, 

69,  20 
Herbert,  George,  **  He  nares  his  apple  that 

will  cleanly  eat,"  54,  23 
Herbert,  Mr.  Auberon,   his   repuhlican 

opinions,  13»  7-10 
Hercules  stranglhog  the  serpent,  again 

visible  to  us,  82,  32 
Heresy  of  the  tables,  82,  5  n. 
Heritage  of  the  squires  of  England,  what 

it  once  was,  45,  1 1 
Hermes,  mvth  of,  94,  4 
Heme  Hill,  situation  of  J.  J.  Ruskin's 

house  at,  54,  3 
Hero,  meaning  of,  in  Greek  thought,  62, 

10 ;  in  Greek  and  English  the  same 

word,  82,  19  n. 
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Heroes,  2,  2  ;  Heroes^  Saints,  and  Kings, 

25,3 

Heroism,  how  held  to  be  rewarded  by  the 
Greeks,  24,  4;  truth  of,  to  be  per- 
sistently taaght,  9,  12 

Hesiod,  does  not  ''opine,"  but  ''knows" 
the  most  important  truths,  71;  i 

Heylyn,  his  translation  of  the  history  of 
St.  George,  26,  7 

Highlanders,  the  modern  Amorites,  65, 1 1 

Hill,  Miss  Octayia,  her  work  in  London, 
10,  15:  40,  in.  :  46,  8 
correspondence  with  author,  86,  18  seq. 

Hill,  Mr.  Alsager  A.,  letter  from,  on 
Boardsmen^  Society,  3,  5 

Hills  of  Addington,  70,  9 

Hinton,  James,  his  book,  Life  in  Nature, 
76, 10 

Hireling  shepherd,  his  wages  paid  him 
by  the  wolves  for  flying,  or  at  least 
for  skulking,  out  of  their  way,  49,  10 

History,  present,  the  passing  scene  of  an 
unintelligible  play,  3,  i ;  of  the  past, 
how  little  known,  3,  9 ;  better  read 
none  than  such  as  the  specimen  by 
R.  Henry,  25,  18 
extreme  difficulty  of  writing  it,  62,  23 
temporal  and  spiritual  lessons  of,  86, 

3»4 
He's,  Holiness  of  the,  24,  7  :  25,  3 
Hodge,  Captain,  and  his  cat,  68,  15 
Holbein,  his  woodcuts : — 

the  Drummer-boy,  63,  15 

the  Expulsion,  4,  l^ 

the  Rich  Man,  6,  13 :  53,  6 
Holidays,  ought  to  be  enjoyed  at  home, 

10,  13  :  22,  24 ;  true  rest  in,  25,  3 
Holiness,  communal,  7,  5  (»ee  ** Republic") 

its  spiritual  power,  61,  16 

uncertain  meaning  of,  24,  7 
Holy  Land,  its  limits,  65,  1 1 
Home,  bitterHBweet,  8,  6 

break  up  of  the,  of  one  of  the  author's 
friends,  36,  14 

each  man  to  live  in  one  fit  for  him, 

47,13 
honour  of  it  lost  in  England,  5,  2 
its  proper  furniture,  79,  8 
letter  describing  the  break  np  of  a  real, 

29,6 
love  of,  the  end  of  all  right  education 

for  a  woman,  33,  15 
sanctities  of,  75,  23 
Scott's  notice  of  his  first,  29,  5 
Home-made  things,  advantage  of,  30,  5 
Home-teaching  for  children,  94,  8 
Homer,  his  ideal  of  kinghocid,  10,  4 
Homes,  railroad,  29^  5 


Homily  of  Justification,  56,  22 
Honest  men,  cannot  now  live  in  England 
by  trade,  9,  13 
can  do  little  for  the  present,  44,  1 5 ; 

advice  to,  ib. 
need   of,   to   put  life   into   forms   of 

government,  22,  9 
rogues  and,  confusion  of  the  two  is  the 
result  of  evangelical  teaching,  35,  3 ; 
one  punished  as  much  as  the  other 
at  present,  37,  S  >  ^o^  distinguished, 
41,  1 :  63,  18 
Honesty,  of  open  cattle-stealing,  31,  15  ; 
e.a.,  of  R.  Scott,  ib. 
in  tne  minds  of  men  really  foremost  in 

modem  business,  instanced,  80,  i 
the  way  of  it  cannot  be  shown  to  some 
clergymen,  49,  5 
Honey,  adulteration  of,  79,  8 
Honour,  to  be  given  like  mercy,  9,  1 1 
a  divine  good,  to  whom  due,  70,  1 1 
and  shame,  true  relations  of,  ib. 
to  the  brave,  in  modern  Venice,  42, 6, 9; 

entirely  desirable,  ib. 
understanding  of,  will  be  essential  in 
the  education  of  the  children  of  St. 
George's  Company,  37,  8 
Hood,  Robin,  1,  ;  :  22,  20 
Hooper,  James,  letter  to  author,  60,  9 
Hope,  the  second  of  the  three  spiritual 
needs,  5,  14 
loss  of,  in  England,  7,  18 
Giotto's,  5  (frontispiece) :  45,  18 
what  objects  given  to  it  among  the 
lower  orders,  50,  3 
Hopper,  John,  of  Sunderland,  57,  11;  on 

episcopal  revenues,  83,  19 
Horace,  the  most  beauliful   descriptive 
line  in,  43.  10 
his  song  for  home-sacrifice,  74,  2 
his  faith  in  gods  and  fauns,  92,  9 
Horrible,  the,  instinct  for,  in  the  English 

mind,  51,  23 
Horror,    appetite    for,    among    modem 

English  children,  61,  21 
Horse,  and  Wave,  the  chivalry  of  both, 
9,  II 
dog  and,  at  Venice,  74,  7 
dog,  and  eagle,  considered  as  tutors, 

75,15 
fine,  if  taken  from  the  squires,  would 

be  useless  to  the  mob,  73,  4 
kitten  and,  story  of,  79,  13 
St.  Theodore's — the  saint  asks  pardon 
for  his  sin  against  the  divine  nature 
in  it,  75,  9 
Horsehair  worn  by  English  squires,  25,  7 
Horticultural  Society,  accounts,  62,  18 
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Hofpital  vote,  an  ap^Iicfttion  for,  08,  26 ; 
work,  general  minoiple  of,  81,  17 

Hoipitality  in  the  Tyrol,  68,  4  ;  example 
oftrue,  93,  O 

Host,  or  hospitaller,  a  sacred  function  for 
young  Uhristian  men,  86,  5 
of  heaven^  its  meaning,  12,  8 

Hotel,  Umfraville  (Margate),  ghastly 
nature  of,  38,  12 ;  Meurice,  in  Paris, 
48,8 

House-building,  admirable  letter  on,  75, 23 

Housemaids,  would  young  ladies  feel  ag- 
grieved at  being  made  under-,  30, 4 

Housemaid's  broom,  spear  of  lady  mem- 
bers of  St.  George  s  Company,  30,  5 

Houses,  not  commodities,  according  to 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  4,  8 
about  Jjondon,  packing-cases,  29,  5 
advice  about  a  suitable,  47,  13 
at  Heme  Hill  exactly  fit  for  the  author, 

47,14 
each  man  to  live  in  one  fit  for  him, 

47,13 
ill-aired,  nestilence  o^  in  the  suburbs 

of  Lonaon,  29,  2 
of  St  Cveorge's  Company,  37i  8 
our  own  and  our  neighbour's  not  by 
rights  exchangeable  property,  62,  10 : 
70,  9 ;  reality  of  property  in,  70,  2 
rent  of,  when  it  becomes  usury,  68,  4 
the  simplest  way  of  building,  47,  15 
Housewife,  her  weekly  bill  doubled,  29, 8 ; 

cause  of  this,  29,  0 
Howell,  James,  and  Co.,  remarks  on  a 

circular  from,  26,  2 
Howell,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  sermons,  52,  4 
Human  degradation,  its  cause,  55,  6 
Human  life,  commercial  value  of,  58,  23 
Human    nature,   evangelical   theory    of, 

55,5 
belief  in  its  nobleness,  57>  3 :  58,  2 : 

67,  8,  9 :  69,  16  :  76,  7  :  91,  4 
how  lovely  when  fortunate,  82,  15 
Humanity,  opposed  to  mechanism,  5,  5 
bewiffged,  its  development,  66,  14 
development  of,  in  America,  71,  22 
is  not  an  aggregate  of  men,  66, 13 
questions   vital   to,   proposed   to    Mr. 

Frederic  Harrison,  66,  Z4 
religion  of,  Titian  works  in,  69,  16 
Humble  bee,  its  apparatus  for  breathing, 

51,  9  ». 
(bumble),  why  so  called,  51,  14 
it9  sting,  52,  28 
{See  aUo  "  Bees") 
Humility,  30,  4 
among  the  first  graces,  63,  9 
the  virtue  of,  94,  5,  6 


Hunger,  suffering  from,  in  modem  Eag"- 
land,  1,  3 

Hunter  Street,  London,  author's  earlj 
home  in,  51i  2 ;  and  Market  Street, 
Croydon,  change  in  relations  between, 

4a,5 
Hunting,  central  idea  o^  62, 12 ;  mischief 
ana  sin  of,  67r  i3;  and  shooting, 
healthy  animal  stupidities,  37,  11 
Hurry  of  mind,  25,  20 
Husbandry,  science,  art,  and  literataie 

connected  with,  55,  7j  8  :  59, 9 
Huxley,  Professor,  35,  10 
atheistic  opinions  of,  71,  6 
his  frog  question,  Bi,  4 
on  results  of  the  reign  of  law  iu  £ng>- 

land,  50,  12 
thinks  himself  wiser  than  any  qoantity 
of  psalmists,  35,  3 
Hyacinths,  ^ild,  6,  4 
Hydrophobia,  83,  24 
Hypocrisy,  types  of,  84,  11,  12 

looNOCLASM  at  Bristol,  66,  23 
Idiot,  meaning  of,  28,  19 
Idiotic  way  of  looking  at  things,  82,  7 
Idle  persons  must  be  fed  if  tolerated,  but 
not  encouraged  as  a  source  of  revenue, 
73,  10  ;  chagrins  of  the,  93,  8 
Idleness,  compulsory,  4»  5 
in  company  of  Monte  Rosa,  none  to  be 

idle,  but  the  dead,  5,  21 
no  dinner  without  work,  7,  6 
old  English  detestation  of,  88, 10 
on  Sunday  morning,  in  central  England, 

6,7 
supposed  privilege  and  dignity  of,  6,  9 : 

9,  2  :  11,  8 
well  paid,  when  voluntary,  22,  14 
workmen's  idleness  in  hope  of  keeping 

up  waffes,  4,  1 1 
Idolatry,  13,  3 
of  epaulettes,  65,  7 

of  Sunday,  and  the  God  of  Usury,  62,  5 
Ignorance,    bestial,  of  Moral   Law,  tlie 

term  defended,  81,  8 
far  from  being  the  extreme  of  evU,  82t 

II 
the  greatest,  in  what  consisting,  83,  4 
Ilaria   di  Caretto,  her  tomb  at  Lucea^ 

66,17 
Iliady  extract  from  Pope's  translation  of 

the,  9,  1 1 
Illuminated    writing,   examples    of,    for 

schools,  95,  17 
Ilbietrated  Newe,  worth  of,  28,  8 
"  Imagery,**  offsneive  and  impious,  removal 

of,  at  Bristol,  66,  23 
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IIn|^(ilMtioD,  power  of,  alwm  purilitt^ 

84,  8  ;  distingamhes  a  gentienuiQ  from 

a  churl,  41,  2 
fiotion  supplies  de^Kt  of,  in  eomnon 

mindsy  i%  6 
See  aUo  '*  Faith."    [For  the  note  added 

here  by  ftnskin,  see  Vol.  XXVII. 

p.  346.] 
Imaus,  Mount,  15,  7 
Inunortality  of  the  soul,  probably  an  illu* 

sion,  according  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  and 

the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  82,  21 
Impudence,  taught  in  England  at  the  chief 

duty  of  man,  9,  12 
cook-on-dungldll  type  of  it,  89,  10 
how  leading  to  lioenoe,  73»  15 
modem  English,  89,  7 
'^ Imputing"  and 'imparting,"  difference 

between,  53,  19  n. 
Inaugural  lecture,  uie  author's,  at  Oxford, 

88,10 
Inch,  French  and  English,  59,  4 
Incisions,  Egyptian,  in  shape  of  stars, 

84,15 
Income,  required  by 

own    living,    70, 

estimate    of   his 

securities,  76,  20 
Income-tax,  the   only  just  tax, 

inquisition  for,  8,  7 
Increment  bj  usury,  to  the  rich,  balanced 

by  precisely  equal  decrement  to  the 

poor,  68,  5 
Indemnity,  French,  how  it  is  to  be  raised, 

B,3 
Independence,  3,  6 
of  thought  and  action,  54,  18  and  11. 
of  modem  youth,  how  shown,  63,  9 
Index,  difficulty  of  making,  30,  6 
Indian   Civil  Service,  modem  examina- 
tions for,  and  their  effect,  71, 21 
Indian  famine,  notes  on,  83,  25 
Indians,  Otomac,  diet  of  the,  27, 1 5  ;  asser- 
tion by  Count  Bismarck    that    the 
French  only  copper-coloured,  finely 
dressed,  43,  4 
Industrious  persons  must  feed  the  idle  (if 

they  leave  them  idle),  73,  10 
Industry,  new,  like  picture-making,  its 
results  zero,  1,  9 :  4,  7 
annual,of  the  European  soldier,  swindler, 

and  orator — its  produce,  89,  10 
helpful,  how  easily  begun,  7^  16  (csmpi. 

2,17) 
of  princesses,  20, 19 
profits  of  a  new,  merely  a  diversion 

from  other  channels  of  expense,  1,  1 1 

(See  also  ^^  Idleness  *") 


the  author  for  his 
16 ;  the  author's 
own,    and    of  his 


7,   15; 


Infiaiiba]ty,5l,3o 

Infiuiticide,  newspaper  extract  on,  88,  26 
Infernal  things,  various,  described,  29,  8 
Ii^femo,  Dante's,  its  plan,  28,  18  :  24,  12 
Infidelity,  modem,  its  horror,  79,  5 ;  its 

marvellousness,  68,  2 
Injuries,  not  to  be  revenged,  2^  22:  7,  19 
Injustice,  Oiotto's  ideal  of,  10,  18 :  12,  12 

oomplex  modes  of,  respecting  means  of 
maintenance^  15,  i 

corrupts    the    whole    framework     ol 
modem  life,  66,  3 

is  in  permission  as  well  as  action,  10, 18 

modem  character  of,  lli  1 5 
Inns,  trae  hospitality  of,  still  poesible. 

Inquest,  coroner's,  on  death  from  starva- 
tion in  Seven  Dials,  61,  18 
Inquisition,  French  senate's  objection  to, 

necessary,  through  glass  pockets,  8,  8 
a  wholesome  institution,  82, 4 
modem  impatience  of,  and  future  in- 
evitableness  of,  77,  5 
Insanity,  egotistic,  48,  5 
incipient,  62,  i 

manual  work  a  preventive  of,  48,  5 
necromancy  ana,  61,  5 
of  modem  times,  of  special  character, 

66^  3 
(See  also  "  Madness") 
Insect  plague  on  the  vine,  58,  17 
Ir^eect   Worlds  The,  on   bee's  teeth   and 

tongne,  51,  12 
Insolence,  9,  7  n. 
Inspiration,  53,  20 

Instinct,  the  principal  mental  agent  in 
any  great  work,  53,  16 ;  of  animals 
and  men,  53,  15 
Institutes,  Literary,  failures,  25,  14 
Intellectual  education  consists  in  giving 
the  faculties  of  admiration,  hope,  and 
love,  67,  19 ;  teaching,  as  at  preeent 
given  to  the  poor,  a  load  of  rabbish 
in  a  sinking  boat,  82,  31 
Interest,  no  lending  ever  to  be  on,  1,  14 
debt  and,  55,  4 

how  reckoned  in  America,  88,  9 
infinite  spiral  of,  64,  18 
not  produced  by  natural  laws,  18,  19 
power  of  money  to  accumulate  value 
by — extract  from  Kellogg  on,  44,  19 
principle  of,  examined,  18, 1 5, 16 :  4fi,  i  $ 
question  on,  answered,  68,  26 
rent  and,  thefts  by  the  rich  from  the 

poor»  78,  13 
why  the  author  takes  it,  21,  18 
(See  a/eo  ''Jews,"  "  Usury '») 
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Interests,  selfish,  a  valgar  Scotchwoman's 

notion  of  their  power,  70>  14 
International  law,  1,  i 
Intervention  in  helping  the  right  side^ 

1,  I 

Inandations,  proposed  control  of,  in  Italy^ 
19.  9,  14 
in  Alpine  regions,  85,  14 

'Mnvidia,"  7»  13  :  62,  8  and  n. ;  jealousy 
of  your  neighbour's  good,  7,  13 

lon^  his  recognition  of  trespass  in  blas- 
phemy^ 65,  8 

Irish    Land    League   and   its   purposes, 
89,6 

Iron-masters,  commission  on  ships,  25,  6 

Iron-selling,  why  stimulated  by  the  press, 

67,5 
Iron  servants,  5,  10,  11 
Iron-trade,    state   of,   at   Cyfarthfa,    its 

causes,  85,  11 ;    works  at  Tredegar 

closed,  87,  16 
Ironwork  and  railings,  2,   10;   cutler's, 

best  at  Sheffield,  59,  9 :  60,  4 
Isaiah,  author's  argument  about,  with  the 

sacristan  at  Assisi,  45,  i ;  i6tii  chapter 

of,  questions  in,  66,  7 
Isidore,  Bishop,  of  Seville^  15,  5 
Isis  with  Horus,  the  Egyptian  Madonna, 

64,  17 
Isle  of  Man,  woollen  manufactures  in, 

72,  12 
Israelites,  the  true,  how  to  be  known, 

49,11 
Italy,  modem,  degradation  of,  49,  14 
and  Greece,  traditions  of,  how  necessary 

to  their  art,  79,  6 
inundations,  19,  9,  14 
modem  practice  of  military  recruits  on 

Sunday,  84,  2 
true  race  of  Northern,  its  character- 

istics,  84,  3 

Jack,  the  house  he  built,  28,  13 

Jael,  her  hammer  in  the  hands  of  "  Fors," 

81,9 
James,    the   commercial,    his   views   of 

sweet  William,  8,  4 
James  I.,  of  England,  court  language  of, 

20,6 
James,  St.,  his  Catholic  epistle,  76,  10; 

his  views  on  the  Law  of  Liberty, 

76,14 
Japan,  inlaid  work  from,  presented  by 

Mr.    H.     WilleU    to    Museum    at 

Sheffield,  64,  20 
Japheth,  61,  12  {we  aUo  "  Shem  ") 
Jebusites,  a  noble  race,  65,  1 1 
Jeremiah,  quotation  from,  46,  1 1 


Jersey,  account  of  changes  produced  in^ 

by  recent  trade,  80,  7 
Jessie,  author's  aunt,  63,  1 1 
author's  Scotch  cousin,  63,  14  ;  wading 

in  the  Lune,  52,  12 ;  her  plans  of 

life,  65,  17 
Jethro,  the  Midianite,  12,  17 
Jevons,  Professor  W.  Stanley,  his  calcula- 
tion of  pleasurable  forces,  14,  3 
Jewel,  Bishop,  extract  on   usurv  from, 

68,25 
Jews,  relation  of,  to  Christians,  in  time  of 

Richard  1, 3, 1 1  (iee  "  Usury  ") ;  have 

not  all  hard  hearts,  30,  3 
Jim,  the  little  street-boy,  his  ride  in  an 

omnibus  in  pious  company,  80,  19 
Joan   of  Arc,  54,  25 ;   price  of,  when 

bought  by  English  from  Bastard  of 

Vendome,  4,  7 
Job,  his  questions  to  his  friends,  16,  9 ; 

chapter  xxii.  24,  real  translation  of, 

72,  15 
John,  St,  gospel  of,  the  author  stopped 

by  a  text  in,  28,  i 
First  Epistle  of,  81,  2 
total  message  of,  81,  5  ' 

Johnson,  Mr.,  speech  on  the  immorality 

of  cheapness,  51,  i 
Jones,  E.  B.  (see  ^^Burne-Jones") 
Jones,  Rev.  David,  on  usurers,  53,  25 
Jones  and  Robinson,  demigods,  38,  i 
Journal  to  be  published  by  the  St  George's 

Company,  37,  7 
Journeys,  the  author's,  with  his  &ther 

and  mother,  10,  6 
Judases,    little,  of  tiie  modem  streets^ 

80,  19 
Judasian  heresy,  82,  5  n. 
Jude,  St.,  general  epistle  of,  the  sum  of 

all  the  epistles,  76>  13 
the  last  clause  of  it  precisely  imperative 

to  St  Geotge's  Company,  76,  14 
translation    of    its    opening    passage, 

77,2 
Judges,  of  England,  47,  2  ;  of  Hades,  the 

three,  their  respective  powers,  82, 

511. 
Judging,  all  good,  gratis,  31,  18 
Judgment,  of  good  from  bad  persons^  not 

presumptuous,  63,  6 
the  Last,  perhaps  not  with  the  music 

usually  supposed,  63,  16 
Judith  and  Dalilah,  difference  between, 

in  modes  of  treachery,  80,  17 
Jupiter,  Angel  of  the  Planet  of,    how 

sculptured  at  Venice,  78,  2 
Jury,  ignomnt  of  the  meaning  of  mercy, 

42,  II 
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Justice^  trae  and  false^   9>  3   {we  oho 
"  Injustice  "  and  "  Anger  ") 
almsgiying  and,  56,  21 
Giotto's  ideal  of^  11,  14,  and  frontispiece 
laws  of  international,  not  recognised, 

1,1 
mercy  and,  professional  sale  of,  a  deadly 

sin,  31,  18 
poetical,  in  what  consisting,  83,  9 
sad-eyed,  02,  15 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  translation  of  the 

psalm  concemiiig  it,  66,  5 
squinting,  in  mad-and-flat-fish  period, 

11,  iSy  16 
the  eternal  righteousness,  6,  12  :  11,  12 
virtue  summed  in,  41,  i 
Juvenile  depravity,  35,  17 

Kate,  the  author's  servant,  62,  10:  69, 

18 
Katrine,  Loch,  a  reservoir,  27,  10,  13 
Kehle,  his  popular  sentiment  not  usually 

acted  up  to,  64,  6 
Keels  (hoats  on  the  Humber),  described, 

72,  16 ;  educational  uses  of,  75,  17 
Keep,  they  may  who  can — old  proverb, 

the  scope  of  it,  70,  3 
Kells,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at, 

83,  21 
Kensington   Museum,  a  few  words  on, 
32,  27 ;  modem  art  teaching  at,  how 
utterly  bad,  32,  27 
Kent,  catechism  of  the  county  of,  27,  3 
Kepler,  Mr.  John,  4,  4 
Kettles,  being  dragged  about  behind,  foed 

nobody,  69,  1 1 
King  Kenneth,  showing  shining  figure 

to  his  councillors,  25,  1 1 
King   and    Queen,   fifth    order  in   the 

Feudal  System,  71,  9 
Kingfisher,  audior's  drawing  o^  65,  21 
Kinghood,  the  end  of,  supposed  to  have 
come,  39,  8  n. 
and  Priesthood,  the  days  of,  not  quite 
ended,  76,  14 
Kings,  ancient  and  modem  ideas  of,  10,  4 
bishops,  professors,  and  kings,  to  be 

reverenced,  1,  4  :  4,  12 
French  revolution  was  against  a  good 

one,  40.  i 
good,  useless  if  officers  are  allowed  to 

oppress,  40,  i 
heroes,  and  saints,  25,  3 
how  judged  in  Sparta,  82,  2 
if  you  have  logs  instead,  the*  choice  of 

wood  is  immaterial,  67,  16 
last  kings  of  true  power,  45,  13 
of  Argos,  their  essential  guilt,  83,  5 


Kings,  power  of  their  shadow  on  republican 
minds,  10,  9 
restoration  of,  how  desirable,  10,  8 
whose  eyes  have  seen  the  Khig  ?  45,  2 
Kingsley,  Canon,  Applieatian  of  AiModa- 
tive  Principiet  and  Methods  to  Agr^ 
culture,  56,  21 ;  sermon  on  miracle 
at  Cana,  extracts  from,  86,  9 
Kirk,  Professor,  his  Social  Politics  to  be 
read  carefully,  27,  10 
on  land  and  liquor,  ib, 
letter  to  the  author  regarding  book  0^ 

29,  14 
his  statistics  of  drankenness,  73,  12 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  valley  of  the  Lune  at, 

5i  6 :  56,  16 
Kirkthoipe,  55,  9 
Kitten,  the  author's,  27,  6 ;  the  pet  of  the 

racehorse,  79,  13 
Klein,  Mr.,  the  author's  courier,  64,  23 
Kuatchbull-Hugessen,  his  tales,  33,  10 
Knowledge,  must  not  be  sold,  7,  10 
with  sight,  the  best  of  acquisitions,  7, 

10 
yet  will  not  make  us  happy  by  itself, 

i.4 
as  St  John  understands  it,  81,  2 
the  two  kinds  that  prove  the  being  of 
God,  82,  7 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  their  psalm, 

63,  16 
Koran,  illuminated,  deUghtfulness  of,  24, 
14 

Labour,  demand  for,  2,  6,  7 

demand  and  supply  of,  2,  6,  10:  but  tee 
"Work" 

the  twojneat  kinds  of,  2,  10 

Mr.  Mifi's  definition  of  productive,  4, 
5,6 

and  capital,  extract  from  Kellogg  of 
New  York  on,  44,  19 

"division"  and  "coUation"  of,  55,  5 

essential  divisions  of,  89,  11 

greater  part  spent  unproductively,  29,  8 

hand,  letter  deecribing,  40,  3 

how  best  spent,  44,  15 

killing  and  grinding,  46,  10 

machine,  leUer  describing,  40,  2 

muscular,  need  of,  67,  16 

of  St  Greorge's  Company,  87,  6 

our  first  duty,  53,  16 

question  of,  at  the  Social  Science  meet- 
ing, 28,  22 

restfrom,  45, 6 

the  first,  of  tiie  landlords,  to  keep  hold 
oftheir  lands,  45,9 

(Seeako''  Working  men  ") 
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Ubourer^    pillaged    by   th«    idler,   M> 

14 
Labonren,  what  sort  of,  the  author  writes 
for,  36,  2  ;  Unions,  instead  of  Trades 
Unions,  88,  11 
Labyrinth  of  Crete,  design  of,  23, 16;  18 ; 

carved,  at  Lncca,  83,  9 
La  Cava,  forests  of,  32,  12 
Imce,  mannfiu^ture  of,  not  always  a  desir- 
able one,  2, 9 
Valenciennes,  manufacture  of,  68,  27: 
70,18 
Ladies,  advice  to,  46,  19 :  66,  24 
Lady,  the  first  duty  of  a,  46,  17 
Ladjf  qf  the  Lake,  speech  of  Roderick  in, 

16,  2 
Lady-firiends,  the  author's,  keep  silence 
under  appeal,  81,  i  ;  deny  tne  sister- 
hood of  tne  poor,  81,  3 
Laisn,  Miss,  Baubie  Clarke,  90, 7  ;  Tatters, 

FHtten,  and  the  Cauneiihr,  90.  7 
Lakes  and  seas,  of  the  world,  full  of  its 

dead,  72,  3 
Lambeth,    the    Archbishop    of    Canter- 
bury's library  at,  how  to  be  made 
serviceable,  70,  9 
Lameness  (of  Scott),  caused  by  cold  and 

bad  air,  31,  23 
Lamp,  Abram's  vision  of  the  moving,  65, 7 
Lancashire,  ideal  war  of,  with  Yorkshire, 

in  the  present  day,  1,  1 1 
Lancaster  Castle,  a  jail,  56,  16 
Lance  point,  land  won  at  the,  must  be 

held  by  the,  45,  13 
Land,  to  be  cultivated  by  Englishmen  with 
their  own  hands,  5,  20 
author's  proposal  to  make  some  piece 
of  English  land  beautiful,  peaceful, 
and  fruitful,  5,  21 
belonging  to  a  State,  just  division  of, 

67,  18 
desert,  to  be  redeemed,  44,  15 
every  man  to  possess  as  much  as  he  can 

live  on,  89,  6 
for  St   George's  Company,  poor  pre- 
ferred, 37,  6';  if  marsh,  how  to  be 
treated,  ib. ;  how,  if  rocky,  t6. 
for  public  uses  and  pleasures,  95,  4 
how  the  present  holders  of  all  land 

became  possessed  of  it,  2,  3 
laws,   movement  among   Atheists  for 

alteration  of,  89,  14 
laid  up  in  a  napkin,  45,  7 
limitation  of  its  quality  and  use,  73^  3 
Lord  Derbv's  ideal  of  its  ownership, 

10,1 
may  be  held  as  private  property,  11, 
13  ;  comp.  22,  12,  14 :  2o,  25 


Land,  monopoly  at  the  bottom  of  all 
pauperism,  83,  18 
promised   to    Israel,    how   large,   65, 

15 
question,  final  words  on,  95,  2 
reclamation  of,  on  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land, 69,  20;   to   be  reclaimed  for 

food,   not   quarried   for   cathedrals, 

79,18 
*"  Shall  not  be  sold  for  ever,"  72, 11 
tenure,  system  of,  bv  which  labouring 

men  may  possess  their  land,  89,  12 
to  be  made  the  most  of,  and  not  defiled, 

nor  left  waste,  89,  6 
with   tools   (or   capital),   the   present 

sources  of  rent  and  interest,  11,  9  ; 

neither  of  which  is  lawful,  11,  13 
Landholders  of  England,  the  trial  in  store 

for  them,  70,  3  n. 
Landlord  and  landlady,  the  third  order  in 

the  Feudal  System,  71,  9 
Landlords,  more  or  less  thoughtless  and 

ifl^orant,  27,  12 
to  nght  for  their  lands,  45^  9,  13 
how  they  pillage  the  labourer,  84»  14 
Landscape,  how  the  author  was  diverted 

from  the  study  of,  45,  2;  modem, 

peculiar  skies  of,  79,  8 
Laocoon,  story  of,  to  the  Greeks,  26,  1 1 
Laodicea,  adoress  to  the  Church  of,  84, 

18,26 
Larch,    limit    of  its    growth    on    Mont 

Blanc,  85,  14 
Largesse,  French  description  of,  45,  14, 

16 ;  and  supplication,  not  part  of  the 

world's  worK,  46,  8 
Largitas,  leader  of  the  virtues  on  the  Ducai 

Palace  of  Venice,  77, 9.  [For  Ruskin's 

additional    note,    see    VoL   XXIX.' 

p.  116  n.] 
Lasswade,  Scott's  cottage  at,  92,  10 
Last    Judgment    of   squires,    imaginary 

picture  of,  45,  7 
Latin,  should  be  generally  learned,  8,  10 ; 

supposed  properties  of,  for  purpoees 

of  explanation,  35,  14 
Lauterbrunnen,    village    of,    waiter    at, 

8,3 
Law,  Mrs.,  her  lecture  on  Divimty,  62, 

21 
Law,  eommandment,  and  statutes  of  the 

Lord,  distinctions  between,  in  the  1 9th 

Psalm,  75,  3 
the  prophets  and  the  law,  what  they 

are,  62,  7 
"  Law  of  human  nature,"  85,  4  and  n. 
Law,  letter  on  reform  of,  44,  16 ;  modem 

British,  47,  i 
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JUwt:— 
anctent  Atbenian.  of  music,  7Sj  15 
bad  and  good,  definition  of,  10,  19 
English,  unlcindness  of,  to  dead,  12,  i 
eternity  of  jood,  10, 20 
framed  by  Riehard  Cosnr  de  Lion,  S,  1 1 
of  God,  an  article  of  property,  70,  6 
of  liberty,  St  James's  Wews  on,  76^  14 
of  Plato,  their  summary  in  his  own 

words,  76,  I  f  his  words  conoeming, 

adopted  by  the  author,  78, 16  Um  aito 

"Plato") 
of  St  George's  Guild,  none  of  them 

new,  to  be  established  by  patience, 

not  violence,  67,  6 
of  the  universe,  not  relentless,  87, 12 
or  Word  of  God,  value  and  obtainable- 

ness  of,  70,  8 
primarily  Christian,  not  Spartan,  68,  i 
to  be  obeyed   in  St   George's  Com- 
pany to  be  the  laws  of  ^orence  of 

the  fourteenth  century,  modified,  37, 

11:  38,2,  3 
to  learn  to  obey  good  ones  our  main 

duty,  7,  20 
wise,  long  ftiuce  known  and  obeyed,  88,  i 
(iStoo^ ''Father-laws") 
Lawyers,  31,  15,  18  :  62,  i 
absurdity  of  their  existence,  16,  4,  5,  6 
advice  to,  at  Billingsgate,  38,  9 
and  parliaments  to  be  abolished,  1,  6 
definers  of  limits  and  modes,  47,  i 
do  not  make  laws,  according  to  Mr. 

Frederic  Harrison,  67,  24 
how  the  author  would  dispose  of  them, 

16,5 
in  Parliament,  advice  to,  40,  15 
letters,  cost  of,  80,  5  n. 
live  on  the  vice  of  their  country,  4,  12 
no  need  to  speak  of  the  honesty  ofy 

81,  15 
the    members   of   St  Creorge's   Guild 

invited  to  manage  their  own  business 

with  their  help,  not  troubling  tiie 

Master,  67,  22 
the  professed  interpreters  of  justice, 

36,11 
v-aluable  for  the  sake  of  their  wigs,  1,  6 
v?ork  done  by,  9,  2  n. 
{See  also  "  Legal  Profession  ") 
Lead,  stream  by  the  North  Inch  of  Perth, 

65,  19  :  66,  25 
Leader,  the  author  does  not  pretend  to 

be  a,  30,  8 ;  present,  of  St  George's 

Guild,   has   put   none   of  his  own 

fancies  into  its  laws,  67,  6 
Leading,  meaning  of,  in  education,  88,  1 1 
Lead-poisoning,  death  from,  58,  24 


Leal,  the  land  of  the,  82,  22 
Learning,  not  a  necessary  element  in  edu- 
cation, 88,  31  (see  aleo  ^'  Lessons'*) 
Leather-dnesing  trade,  59,  14 
Leaves  and  flowers,  relations  o£^  5,  7 
Leeky,  Mr.,  statement  of  his  sagadous 

creed,  48,  14  ;  his  opinions,  48,  5 
Leeds,  as  a  fiustory  town,  66,  9  $  state  o^ 

56,20 
Legal,  profession,  exactly  right  condition 
of,  explained,  31,  18 ;  expense  of,  to 
the  kingdom,  query  concerning,  44, 
17 
Legibility  of  character,  81,  17 
Leisure,  m  England,  unpurchasable,  79,  8 
whr  we  have  not,  in  modem  Bngl«id, 

81,  19  n. :  82,  33>  34 
how  obtained  by  the  Greeks,  83,  i 
Leith,  condition  of  the  water  at,  38,  2 
Lent,  how  kept  in  the  author's  £smily, 

53,1 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  as  engineer,  19,  16 
L'EepSranee,  Geneva,  '*A  Propos   d'une 

Paire  de  Gants,"  58,  22 
Lessons,  by  heart,  meaning  of,  32,  12; 
power  for  good  of,  94,  8 
first,  what  they  are  to  be,  32,  12 
in  the  Parables  of  Christ,  intentionally 
obscure,  68,  2 
Letters,  the  author's  request  concerning, 
16,  3  and  n. :  29, 14 
Egyptian,  for  pictures,  64,  0 
from  Mr.  AfBeck,  author  pleased  with, 

25,24 
from  a  naive  and  honest  republican, 

25,25 
from  a  girl  describing  a  modern  Arcadia, 

35,12 
from   Manchester   working   man   and 

mates,  interesting,  25,  24 
from  a  south  country  clerffvman,  26,  3 
from  a  working  man  on  literary  insti- 
tutes, remarks  on,  25,  14 
from  a  young  Euglishman  on  Columbia 

River,  68,  i3*eq, 
of  the   author,   constant   objects   of, 

35,3 

on  brutality  in  factory  and  colliery  dis- 
tricts, 60,  1 1 
on  the  rice  ftunine,  40,  5 
troublesome  to  the  author  when  directed 
to  eflPect  his  conversion,  70,  i 
Leucothea,  Etruscan,  photographs  of,  64, 
17 ;  classification  of,  66,  17  ;  what  is 
in  it,  69,  14 ;  notes  on,  78,  <; 
Leviticus,  authoi^s  reading  in,  68,  i  S 
Lian  and  traitors,  no  legislation  for,  but 
gravitation,  38,  2 
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Liberalism^  atheistic  epoch  of^  15^  7 

its  follies  snromed  in  denial  of  intrinsic 
value,  4,  5 

the  author,  the   polar  contrary  of  a 
Liberal,  1,  4 :  10,  i 
Liberals  and  Conservatives,  the  division 

of  parties  into,  is  ridiculous,  1,  4 
Liberty,  absolutely  to  be  refused  by  com- 
pany of  Monte  Rosa,  5,  2 1 

host  idea  of,  3,  6 

death  and,  67,  i 

the  French  knew  what  it  was  before 
you,  43,  6 

how  exhibited  at  entrance  of  towns, 
6,8 

how  little  interfered  with  in  modern 
days,  16,  1 1 

in  biuronial  times,  15,  10 

in  the  modem  English  sense,  43,  6 

its  synonyms,  43,  8 

of  conscience,  how  far  indulged  by  St. 
George,  76,  14 

of  opinion,  not  desired  by  an  Athenian 
theatrical  audience,  73,  1 5 

ultimate  privil^es  of,  28,  20,  21 

working  man's  notion  of,  42,  16 
Libraries,  of  schools,  th^r  desirable  con- 
tents, 67,  12 
Dbrary,  of  Scott,  when  a  child,  33,  10, 

14 
of  the  St  George's  Company,  Z7,  7 
formation  of  a,  a  main  object  with  the 
author,  ib. 
Lido,  St  Nicholas  of  the,  at  Venice,  public 

amusements  at,  71,  5 
Liebig,  Baron,  his  opinions  on  the  power 

of  England,  12,  9 
life,  three  material  thinffs  essential  to,  5, 
14  ;  three  immateriu  things  essential 
to,  5,  14 :  9,  12 
division  of,  into    youth,    labour,    and 

death,  32,  i,  3i  5 
duration  of,  unknown  to  any  of  us, 

72,7 
entirely  healthy,  happV)  and  wise,  44,  8 
means  of,  on  ground,  6,  10 
mechanical,    must    be    as   limited    as 

possible,  44,  13 
mystery  of  inferior,  9,  1 1  and  n. 
the  noblest  is  the  happiest,  82,  19 
not  earnest,  but  a  play,  82,  14 
of  God,  not  discovered  by  reasoning, 

but  by  obeviuff,  63,  12 
realities  of,  the  best  and  truest  tragedy, 

82,16 
Shakespearian,  image  of,  61,  6 
Light,  the  god  of.  Deity  of  Zoroastrians, 

12,27 


light,  physical  and  spiritual  parts  of,  one 
great  whole,  66,  3 
works  of,  their  real  nature,  63,  4 
Lilies,  Belt  of,  26,  12 
Lille,  cellars  of,  8^  14 
Lily,  the  author's  friend's  favourite  cat, 

61, 1 
Linen,  good  Scots  preferable  to  that  from 
Glasgow  mills,  32,  15 
hand-made,  compared   with    machine- 
made,  40,  3 ;   lasted  three  genera- 
tions, f  6. 
and  other  stuflis,  dutiful  manufiutnre 
of,  enforced,  77,  1 1 
Linlithgow,  33,  2 
Lions  in  heraldry,  26,  10 
Lippi,  Fra  Filippo,  why  more  successful 
in  art  than  other  monks,  22,  4 
his  Etruscan  breeding,  62,  15 
Madonna  by,  photographs  of,  for  St 
George's  Guild,  59,  7 ;  described,  62, 
15:  64,  17:  66,  17:  69,  15 
Literary  men,  as  component  of  civilised 
nation,  67,  3 
fiaoulties,  perversion  of,  85,  3 
mind,  condition  of  the  average,  63,  19 
literature,  cheap,  evils  of,  17,  5,  6 ;  value 
of,  38,  14 
not  cheap  anciently,  16,  8 
hinders  children  in  the  acquisition  of 
ideas,  and  confuses  the  memory  of 
them,  94,  4 
modem,  for  children,  33,  10 
popular,  pestilence  of ,  94,  2  n. 
produced  for  money,  always  poisonous, 
67,  10 
Liverpool,  conditions  of  crime  among  the 
lower  orders  at,  49,  19 
town  of,  leads   the  way  in   religiooi 
toleration,  77,  13 
Liverpool    Comtnereial   JVeiM,   folly    and 

impudence  of,  46,  18 
lAverpoolDaily  PoH,  its  care  for  liber^, 
6,  8;    its   fiuniliarity    with    Utoms, 
7,6 
Living,  in  style,  British  public's  idea  of, 
38,  12 
expensive  in  London,  and  why,  61,  5 
in  modern  England,  "so  very  expen- 
sive," 69,  1 1 
Livy,  61,  14 

Lizard's  mouth,  a  dumb  trench,  26,  5 
Lockhart,  not  answerable  for  the  author's 

statements  about  Scott,  31,  5 
Loire,  series  of  Turner  drawings  upon 

the— author's  gift  to  Oxford,  62,  8 
London,  East  and  West  end  compared, 
44,12 
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London^  misery  in  suburbB  of,  debate  con- 
ceniiog  remedy  for,  10,  14 

modem  proeperity  of,  how  fdsely  al- 
leged, 2,  19 

population,  vile  life  of,  44,  11 

privileges  and  facilities  in,  29,  8 

so  big,  and  why,  61,  5 

type   of  five-sixths  of  middle  classes 
about,  29,  5 ;  they  compare  unfavour- 
ably with  apes,  ib. 
Loneliness^  severity  of  change  from^  to 
membership  of  a  large  family,  31^ 

Lonsdale^  Earl  of,  church  patronage  of, 
70,  10,  17 
holdings  on  estates  of,  69,  3 
letter  respecting  rents  on  his  estates, 

69,  19 
obituary  of,  70,  17 

observes   an    ancient    custom,    which 
would  have  been  more  honoured  in 
the  breach,  70,  17 
Lord,  de  Manny,  at  Calais,  25,  16 
John  de  Montagu,  at  Calais,  ib, 
Beauchamp,  at  Calais,  ib, 
Eustace  of  Ribaumont  at  Calais,  ib. 
John  of  Landas,  ib, 
Gawain  of  BaiUeul,  ib. 
Lords  and  ladies,  the  author's  liking  for, 

«3,i3 
Lord's  Prayer,  full  meaning  of,  74,  14 ; 
our  ability  to  say  it,  Uie  sign  of  a 
good  day,  77,  7 
Lose,  the  Son  of,  28,  3;    of  anything 

whatsoever  not  to  be  minded,  68,  i 
<' Loss  of  life,"  91,  10 
Lot,  his  dwelling  in  "  the  Paradise  of  God," 

66,  14 
Louis,  St.,  8,  3,    7;    folly  of,  virtually 
causes  the   strength  of  France   to 
perish,  40,  8 
Louis  XV.,  14,  7 
Louvre,  6, 14 

Love,  first  great  meaning  of,  6,  2 
chief  of  the  three  spiritusi  needs,  6, 
14   and   n,      [For   the  note  added 
by  Ruskin  here,  see  VoL  XXVII. 
p.  90  n.] 
among  the  French  peasantry,  21,  19 
decree  of  the  Court  of,  35,  8 
having  it,  you  have  all,  5,  2 
how  it  ought  to  come,  according  to 

Shakespeare  and  Scott,  47,  5 
nothing  else  in  the  world  worth  having, 

17,9 
of  money,  the   root  of  all  evil,  35^ 

12 
songs,  35,  3-6 


Love,  state  or  habit  of,  is  gentleness, 
41,  I 
story  of,  in  Bedgauntkt,  47,  5 
three  great  loves  rule  the  souls  of  men, 

41,2 
two  kinds  of  noble,  34,  2 
what  objects  given  to  it,  among  the 
lower  orders,  questioned,  50,  3 
Love*  9  Meinie,  plan  of,  60,  i 
Lovers,  position  and  conduct  of,  91,  5,  6 ; 

moaem,  91,  6 
Lowe,  Mr.  Robert,  his  match  tax,  6>  4 
and    n. ;    his   views   respecting  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  6>  4  7>. 
Loyal  land,  the  author's  approach  to  the, 

63,  10 
Loyalty,  capacity  of  the  French  people 
for,  before  the  revolution,  40,  i ;  in 
useful  employment  possible,  no  less 
than  in  useless,  79,  3 
(Seeaiso'^ObedKoiise") 
Lucca,  things  to  be  seen  at,  18,  2 
Luino,  Bernard  of,  painting  by,  24,  frontis- 
piece 
Lune  River,  author  and  his  cousins  wading 
in,  52,  12 
Valley  at  Kirkbv  Lonsdale,  52,  6 
Lust,  state  or  habit  of,  is  clownishness, 

41,3 
Lustration,  popular,  in  Rome,  44,  i 
Luther,  on  tne  gospel  of  St.  James,  40,'  7 
Luxuries,  the  ^sest,  of  the  idle  danes, 

how  naid  for  by  the  poor,  44,  14 
Luxury,  Mr.  Girdlestone's  pamphlet  on, 

6i  19 
mischief  of,  7,  6 ;  comp.  24, 13 
Pope's  mistake  about,  64,  19 
Lycurgus,  power  of,  rojtA  as  well  as  loyal, 

2,2  • 

Lydian  churches,  Christ's  words  to,  84, 

Lyre,  the  proper  instrument  for  regulat- 
ing song,  83,  2 

Lyttel,  Edward  Z.,  letters  to  author,  51, 
20 :  52,  23  :  53,  18 :  54,  27  :  55,  I : 
56,  22,  24 

M*Co8H,  the  Rev.  James,  a  catechist  of 

nature,  27,  7 
Maedonald,  Mr.,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 

Bucdeuch,  69,  20 
Maodonald,  Mr.  Alexander,  master  of  the 

drawing  school  at  Oxford,  the  author's 

obligations  to,  61,  3 
Machine  labour,  analysis  of  its  results, 

5,  10 
evils  of,  as  proved  in  America,  17, 8 
sewing,  unhealthiness  of,  70, 18  n. 
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Machinery,  not  to  be  used  on  St.  George's 

land,  exceot  sach  as  is  moved  by  wind, 

water,  ana  animal  force,  37^  9;  49, 

15:  77,  II 

aatnor's  attitude  towards,  85, 4 

conclusive  definition  of,  effect  of  its  nse, 

in  agriculture  and  ait,  67^  18 
power  of,  44,  4,  9 

whatever  is  needful  can  be  driven  by 
wind  or  water,  44,  13 
Machines^  what  is  the  use  of  them  ?  79,  8 
Madness,  how  to  be  ended,  in  dogs  and 
men^  75,  16 
in  dogs  («0e ''Rabies") 
Mackenzie^  Mr.  Wm.,  of  Archandanie, 
admirable    management   of  Ardross 
estate  by,  69,  20 
Madagascar,  usury  in,  60,  8 
Madonna,  influence  of  the  worship  of  the, 
41,4 
modern  magnifying  of  the,  t6. 
Magi,  60,  2 
adoration  of,  by  Luini^  24,  frontispiece 
history  of,  12,  17-32 
Magistrate,  scarcely  now  exists^  but  to  do 

evil,  44,  II  n. 
Mall^  game  of,  14,  9 
Malt  liquor  and  tobacco,  increase  in  the 

disposable  quantity  of^  12,  25 
Mammon,  the  author  never   heard  one 
preacher    deal   faithfully   with    the 
worship  of,  36,  7 
Man,  the  centre  of  his  world,  5,  7.    [For 
the  note  added  by  Ruskiu  here^  see 
Vol.  XXVII.  p.  85  n.] 
a  carnivorous  animal,  4^  14 
his  heart  and  conscience  divine^  58,  13 
Management^    necessity   of  docile    and 

sensible  people  for^  40,  i 
Manchester,   life  of^    incredible   in  the 
future,  14,  1 1 
gloom  of,  described  by  one  of  its  in- 
habitants^ 81,  17 
muddy  and  smoking  streams  of,  suitable 

for  crocodiles,  27,  16 
Rhadamauthine  verdict  on,  82,  5 
robbers,  82,  6 
Manchester,  Bishop  of  (Dr.  Fraser)  : — 
author's  challenge  to,  49,  11 :  76,  13 : 

78,13 
his  opinion  on  holidays,  10,  13 
or  angel  of,  speaks  persuasively  after 

dinner,  83,  19 :  84,  7 
popularity  of,  81,  8 

sermon  by,  on  the  peril  of  anticipating 
immortality,  82,  21 
Manchsiter  Guardian^  admirable  letter  in, 
79,6 


Manflred,  of  Swabla^  death  of,  25,  7 
Mankind,  the  broad  division  of,  into  two 

great  masses,  11,  5  :  15,  i 
Manny,  Sir  Walter  de,  25,  16 
Mansion,  meaning  of,  in  St.  John's  gospel^ 

27,  I 
Manual  labour,  of  Company  of  Monta 
Rosa,  how  to  be  directed,  17,  6 
no    true    teachin|^    of    theology    bat 

through  it,  62,  7 
universid  in  healthy  society,  17,  9 
Manufacture,  methods  of,  52,  14 
Manufacturing  race,  misery  of,  80,  3 
Manuscripts,  illuminated,  the  author's  ex- 
travagance in  buying,  69,   18 :  70, 

14 
Maps,  95,  15  ;  historical,  95,  16 
Marathon,  liattle  of,  6,  4  and  n.,  5 
Athenian  imagination  at  its  date,  78,  5 
the  state  of  Greece  in  its  time,  80,  8 
Margate,  visit  to,  9,   17;    modem  and 

ancient  state  of,  9,  19 
Mariegola,  or  Mother-Law,  why  so  called 
at  Venice,  74, 12  n. ;  deepest  meaning 
of,  for  all  of  us,  75,  8 :  81,  10 
Marino  Morosini,  Duke  of  Venice,  rhyme 

taught  the  author  by,  74>  1 1  n. 
Mark,  St.,  and   St  Theodore,  standard- 

bearers  at  Venice,  why,  75,  8 
Marks  on  things,  the  three  possible  ways 

of  making,  61,  12 
Marmion,  quotation  from,  note  every  word 

of,  31,  17 
Marmontel,  account  by,  of  peasant  life  in 
his  own  district,  17,  9 
character  of,  14,  7 
early  life  of,  14,  7  *cq. 
errors  of,  21,  21 
his  style  of  writing,  14,  1 1 
his  tale  of  the  philosopher  (from  Le 

Scrupule\  21,  20 
lovely  and  wise  sentence  of,  40,  i  and  n. 
quotation  from  story  by  {Le  Muanthrop€ 
Corrige),  40,  i 
Marriage,  to  be  encouraged  by  good  land- 
lords,   17,    9;    chapter    on    *' Rose 
Gardens  "  in  Time  and  Tide  compared, 
17,11 
a  providence  of  God,  36,  5 
Carpaccio's  thought  of  it,  71,  14 
not  possible  in  modem  life  on  five  ban- 

dred  per  annum,  28,  16 
proper,  47,  J  ,     , 

Marshals  of  St.  George's  Guild,  with  the 
Master,  state  of  their  affairs  must 
be  always  public,  62,  17 
Marsyas,  contest  of,  with  Apollo,  83,  14 1 
myth  of,  83,  IS  :  84,2 
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Martin,  St,  61,  3 

Martineau,  Miss,  effect  of  ber  writingB, 

lM9rbrook  quoted,  87,  a,  3 
Martyrs,  made  away  with  usually  less  for 

tiieir  £uth  than  for  their  incivility, 

26,  8 ;  boy  and  jrirl,  the  author  has 

no  respect  for,  32,  26 
Mary,  St,  you  don't  care  for  any,  31,  8 
Mary  and  William,  author's  cousins,  65, 

^9 

Marylebone^   the  author's   property   in, 
account  o^  78, 18 

Master,  the  present,  of  St.  George's  Guild, 
his  affiiirs,  69,  16  :  60,  7  :  ^  17,  ao : 
63,  24 :  64,  23  :  65,  23 :  66,  22 :  67, 
23 :  68,  II ;  69,  18 :  70,  14,  16 :  71, 
17 :  72,  13 :  73,  17 :  74,  18 :  75,  19 : 
76,  17-31  :  77,  12:  78,  18:  79,  14: 
80,  13 :  81,  15  :  82,  27  :  83,  17:  85,  8: 
86,  14  and  n.,  25 
the  author  only  a  makeshift  one,  67, 

9:  SI,  7 
his  authority  must  be  dictatorial,  not 

imperial,  67,  13;  declines  responsi- 

bihty  as  to  legal  tenure  of  land,  67, 

22 
leads  a  pleasant  life  ?  66,  22 
Master  and  Marshal  of  St  Geoi^'s  Guild, 

62,  17 
Master  and  Mistress,  the  basic  elements, 

or  first  order  of  the  Feudal  System, 

71.9 
Masters,  and  servante,  28,  1 1 :  82,  8 
true  relations  between,  teught  by  Scott, 

31,4;  subject  begins  to  purpose,  31, 

14  n. 
masters,  only  truly  served  if  loved,  32, 

20 
curious  piece  of  lecture  on  the  duties 

of,33,7 
and  men,  relation  between,  how  false 

and  falsely  thought  of,  80,  2  ;  separa- 
tion between  in  iron-trade,  85,  12 
definition  of  masters,  89,  2  and  n. 
their  duty  to  make  the  lives  of  their 

depeudante    as    noble    as    possible, 

89,6 
Mastership,  royal  and  hireling,  78,  14 
Materia  medica,  Thomas  Scott's  opinion 

of,  to  be  greatly  respected,  31,  22 
Materials  to  be  freely  provided  for  labour, 

not  lent  to  it  on  usury,  67,  17 
Matheson,    Mr.,    improvements    on   his 

ArdrosB  esUtes,  69,  20 
Matthew  zxv.  27,  **  At  my  coming  I  should 

have  received  mine  own  wiui  usury," 

53,  19 
Matthias,  St.,  schools,  32,  26 


Maude,  the  Empress,  escape  of,  from 

Oxford,  4,  12 
Maurice,  Rev.  F.  D.,  his  rank  as  a  man 

of  literature,  22,  23 
Manse,  old  Sooteh  servant  at  the  author's 

aunt's  house,  65,  17 
May,  first  of,  questions  proposed  on  the, 

30,9 

Masini,  on  the  author  having  ''the  most 
analytic  mind  in  Europe,"  54,  14; 
character  and  fiiilures  of,  76,  14 

Mazzini,  Piero,  my  Venetian  servant, 
distress  of,  78,  10  ». 

Meat^  spiritual  or  fleshly,  84,  5 

Meat  and  drink,  how  sanctified  to  us,  36i  4 

"Meat  for  the  belly,  and  the  belly  for 
meat,"  72,  8 

Mechanical,  population  of  England  her 
certain  ruin,  44,  10 ;  occupation  in- 
variably degrades,  44,  13 

Mechanism  opposed  to  science,  4,  4 ;  op- 
posed to  manhood,  5,  5 («60 "Machine  ) 

Medicine,  how  practised  in  Venice  for  the 
poor,  78,  10  n. 

Melcnizedec,  Order  of,  ite  continuance, 

76,14 
Mellor,  Mr.  Justice,  on  brutality  and  crime 

in  country  districts,  49,  19 :  50,  1 1 
Melons,  sale  of,  how  regulated  at  Venice, 

74,11 
Memmi,  Simone,  painting  by,  in  Florence, 

46,  2  ;  St  Agnes  in  Paradise,  50,  14 
Memorials  of  good  and  bad  men,  how  to 

be  kept,  9,  12  :  16,  3 
Men,  the  possession  of  God,  76,  i 
we  must  work  as  such  now,  whatever 

else  we  were,  or  may  be,  76,  7 
their  moral  and  intellectual  limitotions, 

96,7 
Mendicity  society's  tickets,  39,  7 
Menial,  a  terrible  word  to  the  modem 
English  mind,  28,  14 
meaning  of,  ib, 
service,  30,  4 
to  be  abolished  in  American  "  homes," 

71,22 

Merchant,  an  entirely  honest,  epitaph  on 

author's  finther,  10,  6 
Merchant  of  Venice,  meaning  of,  53,  7 
Mercury,  The  PubHc  (old  newspaper),  15, 

14 
Mercy,  the  real  meaning  of,  42,  1 1 
not  understood  by  a  jury,  ib. 
truth  and,  42,  n,  13 
Message,  the  author's,  in  political  matters 

sufficiently  spoken,  7B,  15 
'^  Metamorphosis  of  Angels,"  66^  4 
Methodist  preacher,  73,  18 
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Miehael  Angeio,  painter  of  sqoiresy  46,  7 
Michael  J  St.,  annour  of,  AB,  14 
St  George  and,  62, 4 
patronage  of,  35|  10 
Venetian  scalptnree  of,  74>  7  :  78,  3 
Michaelmas,  henceforward  only  remem- 
bered for  ffoose,  36,  10 
Midas,  story  of,  61,  16 
Middlemen,  for  sale  of  perishable  articles, 
to  be  entirely  abolished,  88,  2 
woold  not  be  tolerable,  if  once  visible, 

73,13 
indignant  laws  against,  in  Venice,  74, 
12 
Midland  manofiusturing  districts  of  Eng- 
land, 50,  16 
Military    gentlemen    of    Europe,    their 
carving  compared  with  Abram's,  66, 7 
Milk  Street,  7,  6 

Mill,  Mr.  J.   S.,  on  ^'second  capitol," 
2,8 
definition  of  productive  labour,  4,  5 
expedient  dishonesty  of,  82,  21 
general  type  of  his  school,  a  flat  fish, 

10,19 
his  opinions  on  the  rights  of  women, 

12,14 

labourers  produced  by  the  writings  of, 
36,2 

on  tiie  folly  of  reverence  and  obedi- 
ence, 12,  18 

on  the  future  of  working  classes,  12, 
18 :  57. 6 

on   intelligence    and   its   effects,    69, 

15 
on  nursing  the  baby,  31,  8 
result  of  his  Essay  on  Liberty  becoming 

the  gospel  of  England,  35,  11 
Millais,  J.  £.,  pictures  by,  79, 10, 1 1 ;  early 

promise  of  his  work,  79,  12 
Millowners,  shrieks  of  the  landed,  45, 

10 
Mills  and  water  power,  44,  13 
Milton,  bumim^  of  his  books  by  order  of 

House  of  Commons,  15,  14 
Mind,  of  the  author,  practical  and  matter- 
of-fact,  37,  2 
Mineralogy,   studv   of,    connected   with 

practice  in  behaviour,  69,  17 
Minerals,  author's   g^ift  of,  to  Museum 

at  Sheffield,  70,  n 
useful,  in  the  world,  not  practically 

infinite,  though  the  Pali  Mall  Gazette 

says  so,  73,  4 
Mining  for  precious  metak,  extract  from 

Athetuntm  on,  89,  18 
Minos,  lord  of  penal  justice,  23,  16  {eee 

<<Rhadamanthu8") 


Minotaur,  the  enemy  of  Theseus,  28,  22  : 
24,  13,  16 

Minstrel,  feeling  of,  steadily  antagonistic 
to  Puritanism,  32,  16;  baid,  and 
troubadour,  their  best  powers  depend 
on  memory  and  voice,  as  distinct 
from  writing,  94,  4 

Miracles,   absence   of,    in   the   Church, 
challen^d,  tf ,  12 
the  question   of,  first  distinctly  put, 

66,2 
at  Cana,  extracts  from  C.   Kingsley's 
sermon,  86,  9 

iftVror  qfPeaeante  (see  '^Gotthelf ") 

Miscreant,  or  misbeliever,  properly  ap- 
plied accuratelv  to  Turks,  25,  19 ; 
to  be  discerned  from  faithful  men, 
73,  14 

MiseiT,  2,  19:  10,  14:  14,  13:  81,  10: 

accompanving  strikes  of  workmen,  86,  5 

authors  pleading  about,  93,  4  and  n. 

caused  by  floods,  86,  12 

example  of,  61,  4>  18 

in  Elboeuf  and  Rouen,  88, 12 

might  be  lessened  by  education,  95,  8 

miserables  and,  61,  5,  7 

mother  and  child,  deaths  by  starvation, 

81,19 
mother  leaving  her  child  to  perish  in 

the  snow,  87,  7  •'  93,  4 
of  manufiicturing  toil,  80,  3 
of  TVedegar  workpeople,  93,  4 
overcrowding  and,  40,  11,  15 
various  causes  of,  56,  21 
(18^  a/fo  "Distress") 
Missionaries  in  Italy,  20,  21 

in  India,  result  of,  as  a  whole,  37,  13 
Moab^  his  throne,  questions  on,  66,  7 
Mob,  British,  its  snarled  blockheadiam, 

87,  3 ;  civilised,  fiincies  of,  67,  3 
Modem  abuses,  55,  4  and  n.;  science, 
instincts  of,  the  counterpart  of  forms 
of  idolatry,  53,  17  n. 
Modem  Paintere^  with  other  works  of  the 

author,  general  account  of,  78,  14 
Modesty,  9,  7  n* 
Mohair,  the  Angora  goats  producing  it, 

82,32 
Mona,  meaning  of,  in  St.  John's  gospel, 

27,  I ;  possible  effect  of  using  the 

word,  27,  2 
Monarchy,    institution    of,    how   sdvan* 

tageous,  1,  6  6rae  '<  Royalty  ") 
Monastery  of  St.  Bernard  in  Chamwood 

forest,  38,  19 
Monastic  life,  the  innermost  good  of, 

93,8 
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Monaatteism  not  asked  by  St  Gorge's 

Guild,  59,  2 
Mtmetary  Oaxette,  the  author's  thanks  to, 
66>  3  and  n.  ;  article  in,  on  over- 
prodnction,  69>  lo 
Money,  nature  and  use  of,  to  be  explained, 
1,6 
the  author's  love  of,  24,  5,  14 
filtration  of,  from  the  sky,  4,  9 :  7,  14 
ineffectual  increase  of,  7o,  21 
of  St   GeoTge>B  Company  to   be  the 

*< soldo"  of  Florence,  37,  12 
power  of,  in  matters  of  crime,  letter  on, 

44,  16 
token  of  right,  not  a  medium  of  ex- 
change, 44,  II 
what  to  do  with  it,  a  question  of  in- 
creasing gravity,  44>  14 
worship  of>  46,  12 
Monks,  why  don't  people  do  anything  wise 
and  generous  witnout  becoming?  38, 
19  n.  ;  silent,  ib. 
Mens  JustitiaB,  destruction  of,  18,  14 
Monsters,  73,  15 
Montagu,  Lady  M.  W.,  42,  i 
Monte  di  Pieta,  origin  of,  22,  22 
Monte  Rosa,  company  of,  its  plan,  17,  6 
Monte  Vise,  relation  of,  to  the  Piedmon- 
tese  elect,  76,  8 ;  to  God's  elect,  76, 
12 
Moon,  sculpture  of,  on  Ducal  Palace  of 

Venice,  78^  i 
Moral  disposition  of  a  child  determined 
greatly  in  its  speechless  years,  33,  7 
education,  primarily  in  cleanliness  and 
obedience,  67,  19  ;  summed  in  doing 
our  work  with  delight  and  thoroughly. 

Law,  relation  of,  to   artistic   design; 
assertion  of,  in  the  Heart  qf  Mid- 
hthian,  83,  10 
Morality,  cannot  be  pure  without  labour  of 
hands,  67, 1 8 ;  how  successfully  taught 
in  a  Scottish  school  for  rural  labourers, 
69,  20 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  37,  n 
oharacter  and  opinions  of,  7,  6 
life  of,  at  Chelsea,  6,  13  :  13,  12 
Morning,  lovely,  at  Oxford,  description  of, 
25,20 
at  Coniston,  deecription  of,  28,  1 1 
first  bright,  seen  for  months,  29,  i 
horning  Post,  sagacities  of,  73, 6 
Morning  Star,  60,  3 
Moees,  education  of,  64,  4 
Mother,  the  author's,  46,  2-4 
Mother-Law  of  Venice^  81,  10  (ms  al90 
<'Mariegok") 

XXIX. 


Motto,  one-tenth  of  a  pound,  not  the 
ancient  motto  of  England,  25,  13 
of  the  garter  described^  25,  13 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  remarks  on, 

28,9 
Mountains,   how   represented    on   maps» 

95,  15  andn. 
Mourning,  15, 17 ;  of  Egyptians  for  Jacob, 

64,3 
Malleus,  Rev.  Dr.,  extract  from  his  work 

on  Madagascar,  60,  8 
Munera  Pulveris,  14,  5  ;  references  to,  78, 

14 
Mungo  Park  in  his  Scottish  home,  92,  5  ; 

story  of,  95,  24,  25 
Murder,  expiation  of,  82,  2 
Muriy  woods  of,  55,  5 
Murray,  Mr.  A.  S.,  letter  from,  on  Greek 

music,  83,  14  n. 
Muse  and  amuse,  relation  of  the  terms  to 

music  and  amusia,  83,  5 
Muselessness  of  Cameronian  sectarians, 

83,12 
Muses,  the  disciplined  choir  in  worship  of, 
as  designed  by  Plato,  82, 19 ;  contest 
of,  with  sirens,  83,  14 
Museum,  British,  need  not  be  visited  for 

amusement,  23,  5 
Museums,  places  of  education,  59,  1 1 
Music : — 
absolute  need  of,  for  working  people, 

81,  18 
delight  of  poor  people  in,  90,  9 
elements  of,  to  be  taught  in  St.  George's 

schoob,  94,  2  :  95,  9 
essential  to  the  right  government  of 

passions  and  intellect,  82,  18 
good,  moral  effect  of,  73,  14 
how  it  mu^ht  be  given  of  grace  to  the 

poor,  81,  18 
little  attraction  for  some  young  people, 

except  for  dancing,  56,  20 :  57,  3,  4 
modem  festive,  in  Cumberland,  5,  1 1 
modem  pastoral,  5,  1 1 :  57,  4 
modem  Venetian  **  Barcarolle,"  19,  11  : 

20,  12  :  57,  4 
necessity  for  sound  system  in  elemen- 
tary, 95,  9 
operatic,  2,  17 

Plato's  views  of  it,  82,  7  ;  an  essential 
study,  to  follow  grammar  in  Greek 
education,  82,  16 
principal  element  of  future  education, 

5,  21  :  6,  6:  57,  6 
to  be  practised  for  others,  59,  2 
rightness  and  wrongness  of,  73,  1 5 
seven  technical   divisions   of,   by  the 
Greeks,  83,  3 

28 
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Mttsto  :  Ckmtinued : — 
should  always  have  true  meanings  9f 

12 

study  of^  by  the  lower  classes,  51,  21 
toUl  definition  of,  83,  K 
what  kind  recommended  for  churches, 
94  9 
Muskets,  United  States,  quality  of,  68 

19 

Mustard,  diaphanous,  exported  from  Bor- 
deaux to  Italy>  19,  I 

Mutiny  against  co-operation  law,  why 
punishable,  79,  3 

Muzzling  dogs,  a  great  mistake,  40,  1 5 

Mythology,  how  helpful  to  the  author  in 
his  present  worn,  67,  1 1 

Myths,  natural,  of  flowers,  the  buds  of— 
legend  of  St.  Ursula,  71,  3  n. ;  use 
of,  when  living,  74,  3;  great,  slow 
manifestation  of,  76,  i 

Nabum,  prophecy  of,  65,  1 5 

Nail-making,  practice  of,  in  Worcester- 
shire, S),  4 

Nails,  bad,  modem  manufacture  of,  77, 
6n. 

Nanterre,  its  cakes  and  Rosiere,  96»  2 

Napoleon  III.,  had  no  real  power,  3,  3; 
effect  of  his  shadow  on  French  re- 
publican imagination,  10,  9 ;  not  the 
cause  of  the  i^rench  war,  40, 6 

Natal,  Bishop  of,  defended  against  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford's  inhibition,  49, 12  ; 
the  only  quite  honest  bishop  known 
to  the  author,  62,  4 

Nation,  a  civilised,  defined,  67,  3 

National  Debt,  moral  difference  between 
national  store  and,  58,  1 1 

National  store  (see ''  Store  ") 

^  Nationalization  of  Land,"  95,  2 

Nativitv,  story  of  the,  12,  2  9eq. 

Natural  history,  education  in,  how  to 
begin,  75,  14;  method  of  teaching, 
51,  19;  author's  system  of  education 
in,  60,  I 

Natural  scenery,  its  efftet  on  great  authors, 

92,13 
Nature,  "remuneration"  received  without 
working  for  it,  a  sin  against,  11,  10 
with    her    hands    behind    her    back, 

27,7 
perverted  by  the  sin  of  man,  66,  3 
how  to  become  a  means  of  education, 

67,  19 
defiance  of  her  laws  by  sectarian  edu- 
cation, 83,  12 
Nature,  Life  tn,  Mr.  Hinton's  essay  on, 
75,  10 


Navy,  strength  of  British,  dependent  on 
seamen,  not  steam,  and  on  oak,  not 
iron,  9,  10;  British,  tranafonmition 
of,  69,  10 

Necromancy,  recent  claims  to  the  power 
of,  61,  5 

Needle  and  thread  preferable  to  tele- 
graphic needle,  29,  1 1 

Needlework,  how  to  be  taught  in  schools, 
94,  10:  95,21 

Neff,  Felix,  his  ministry,  52,  24  :  55,  4 

Neglect  of  their  children  by  the  French 
upper  classes,  an  absolute  souroe  of 
corruption,  43,  8 

Neighbourliness,  proper  limits  of,  73,  18 

Neighbours,  now  little  helpful  to  each 
other,  19,  12 

Nelson,  his  last  writing,  facsimile  of,  given 
as  a  lesson,  66,   16  and  n.  2;  94, 
I  7  n. 

Nests  of  eagles,  their  national  importance, 
75,15 

Newcastle,  29,  9 

Newspaper  extracts,  37,  14 

Newspapers,  what  their  power  in  England 
is,  6,  in. :  11, 2 ;  what  it  might  be,  3^  i 
number  of,  11,  2 

their  exaltation  of  the  upper  classes, 
11,  8 ;  discouragement  of  all  that  can 
advantage  the  lower,  9,  i :  22,  8 

New  York,  1,  4 

''Nextness,"  beautiful  term  of  modem 
science,  65,  9 

Nievole,  Val  di,  18,  2,  3 

Nile,  the  mud  of,  64,  4 

Nimrod,  beginning  of  his  kingdom,  62, 
12 ;  Dante's,  67,  18 

Nineteenth  century,  its  total  result  in  con- 
tribution of  ideas  to  mankind,  78^  10 

Ninian,  St.,  sum  of  his  work,  92,  3 

Noah,  drunkenness  of,  its  symbolism  at 
Venice,  74, 6 

Nobility  as  component  of  civilised  nation, 

67,3 
Noble  persons  have  always  believed  in  a 

supreme  Spirit,  67,  19 
Noblemen's  houses,  going  through,  56,  12 
Nombre-di-Dios,  13,  12 :  22,  20 
Normandy,  frankness  of,  43,  9 
North,  Col.,  extract  from  speech  of,  in 

House  of  Commons,  7, 10 
Nortbcote,  Sir  Stafford,  conceived  under 

the  same  trial  as  Abram,  65,  4,  5 
Nortbcote,  the  painter,  his  portrait  of  the 

author  as  a  child,  51, 3 ;  anecdote  told 

by,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  83,  6 
Nwrtk/ieet,  wreck  of  the,  alluded  to^  29, 

IS 
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Northnmberland^  extent  of^  in  Charle- 
magne's time,  25,  12 ;  letter  of  Lord, 

to  Henry  VIII.,  81,  9 
Norway,  acooant  of  its  prosperity  and  of 

its  causes,  89,  7 
Notre-Dame,  Paris,  casts  brought  by  the 

author  from,  41,  4 
Novels,  Scott's,  are  history,  S2,  4 
Novelties  of  the  nineteenth  century,  78, 

10 
Novelty  in  youthful  education,  82,  19 
Nubia,  her  brave  king,  64,  i 
Nugget,  hardness  of  anoUier  walking  off 

with  a  scientific,  34,  15 
Nurse,  author's  account  of  his,  28,  15; 

Scott's  second,  went  mad,  32,  9 

Oaths,  old  Latin,  20,  7 ;  modern  Italian, 

20,7 
Obedience,  10,  9>  10 

the  third  vow  of  St  George's  Company, 

2,  22  :  5,  21 :  7,  20 
and  disobedience,  the  three  orders  of— 

diabolic,  human,  angelic,  67,  14 
cannot  be  mentioned  by  the  English 

squire,  45,  12 
first  preparation  for  intelligence,  66,  6 
how  once  more  attainable,  9,  9 
its  relation  to  the  art  of  music,  73,  14 
patience  in,  with  practice  of  Arts,  the 

only  elements  of  education,  17,  6. 

[For  a  note  added  here  by  Ruskin, 

see  VoL  XXVII.  p.  297  ».] 
meaning  of,  no  modem  can  understand, 

66,20 
nature  of,  in  the  St  George's  Company, 

37,8 
necessary  in  young  painters  to  their 

masters  in  art,  79,  10 
the  Magi  sent  to  Bethlehem,  to  teach 

it  to  tiie  king  himself,  12,  22 
to  our  fellow-creatures,  the  first  neces- 

M17*  67,  13 
to  something,  necessary,  54,  2 
Occapation  for  youths  without  persever- 
ance, 53,  26 
Ogilvie,  Hon.  Mrs.,  account  of,  33,  3,  4)  5 
Oil,  aspect  of  country  producing,  18,  3 
Old  Mortality,  Scott  the,  of  the  heart, 

32,4 

OUver  TwiHf  rearranged,  94,  2  ». 
Ophir,  61,  12 

Opinions,  the  author  does  not  choose  to 

express  any  of  things  knowable,  6, 3 ; 

'  of  no  value,  opposed  to  knowledge, 

71,  I 
individual  announcement  ol,  how  pesti- 
ferous, 73,  15 


Opinions,  of  what  five  persons  to  be  ascer- 
tained, for  practical  use,  18,  13 
in  what  sense  no  one  has  a  right  to 

have  any,  11,  18 
sale  of,  fraudulent,  44,  3 
Opus  and  opera  of  St  Bernard,  63,  4 
Oration,   modem,  of  the  ScoUman,  the 
author's  say  of  it  promised,  but  not 
yet  said,  82,  35 
Order,  the  disposer  of  things,  82,  7 
the  first  aim  of  every  great  painter, 
69,  15 
Orleans,  14,  i 
Ormerod,  Dr.  Latham,  History  (^  Woips, 

51,13 
Ornithology,  the  author  going  to  lecture 

on,  25,  20 
Orphan  Asylum  at  Bassano,  account  of, 

96*4 
Otomac  Indians,  diet  of,  27,  15 
Our  Boy9^  play  of,  quotation  from,  69,  12 

and  n. 
Outlawry,    wilful — the    Titanic    nature, 

73,15 
Ouvrier,  new  meaning  o^  undoer,  7,  3 
Owls,  of  modem  philosophy,  73,  2 
Own,  every  man  to  his,  meaning  of  the 

expression,  28,  i 
Ownership,  a  man's,  meaning  and  extent 

of  word,  70,  9 
Oxford,  author's  work  at,  1,  3 :  8,  9 :  9, 

15 
art  at,  on  what  now  dependent,  37,  i 
modem  liveliness  of,  60,  9 
Oxford,  Bishop  of,  challenge  to,  49,  12 

Padua,  13,  17;  chair  of  rural  economy 

founded  at,  19,  12 
Pain,  a  divine  and  necessary  trial  accord- 
ing to  Plato,  70,  1 1 
Painters  and  authors,  no  need  to  speak 

of  the  honesty  of,  31,  15 
for  British  workmen,  where  are  they 

to  come  from  ?  79,  7 
Painting,  the  witness  of,  unbroken,  down 

to  the  last  days  of  Venice,  26,  10 
Palaces,  not  to  be  envied,  21,  16 
Palissy,  Bernard,  6,  6 
PaU  Mall  Gazette^  extracts  from  the,  on 

a  month's  railway  accidents,  35,  16 
on  the  wealth  of  the  world,  44,  2 ; 

remarks  thereon,  44,  3;  absurdities 

of,  73,  2 
Pamphlet,  on  social  subjects,  interesting 

as  a  type  of  popular  selfishness,  79,  i 
Panama,  Isthmus  of,  13|  12 
Pancras,  St,  32,  26 
Pkntaloon,  majesty  of  Venetian,  77,  15 
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Pantomimes,  12,  4  :  14,  13 :  61,  6 
at  Drury  Lane,  39,  4 
compared  with  the  real  world,  89,  6 
Paper    manufisMsture    pollutes    streams, 

88,  2 
Paper-money  of  modem  Italy,  18,  4 
Parables  of  the  New  Testament,  to  whom 

misleading,  ft3, 8 ;  e.^.,  of  the  Talents, 

68,8 
spoken  by  Christ,  general   tenor  of, 

68,2 
Paradise  QDante's^,  24,  10 
Paradise  Place,  the  author's  property  in, 

account  of,  78,  18 
Fardoneres,  ancient  and  modem,  18,  9 ; 

Chaucer's  tale  of,  18,  li 
Parental  virtue,  Heaven's  gift  to  children, 

14,8 
Parents  and  children,  relation  between, 

68,9 
Paris,  fighting  in,  7,  i 
behaviour  of  old,  29,  12 
breakfut  in,  48,  8 
children  killed  in  siege  of,  8,  2 
food  fund,  committee  of,  pleasant  read- 
ing, 83,  19 
her  own  destruction,  8,  1 1  :  43,  3 
rains  of,  6,  14  :  17,  7 
state  of  gardens  in^  during  the  siege  of, 

6,  17  n. 
walk  through,  41,  4 
Parizade,  Princess,  87,  15  and  n. 
Park,  Archibald,  95,  24 

(^nrf  we  "  Mungo  Park  ") 
Park,  meaning  of  the  word,  27,  5 
pulling  down  railings  of  Hyde,  28^  4 
cost  o^  27,  8 
no  longer  for  us,  28,  4 
Parks  of  England,  27,  8 
Parliament,  British,  a  luxury  of  squires, 
1,6 
debates  of,  a  form  of  dog-fight,  6,  10 
houses  of,  worthy  of  destruction,  1,  4 
Parliamentary  talk,  a  watchman's  raliie 
sprung  DY  constituencies  of  rascals 
at  the  signt  of  an  honest  man,  37,  5 
Parricide  at  Halifax,  35,  17 
Parsons,  Dr.,  of  Hawkshead,  88,  3 
Party,  in  politics,  its  effects,  1,  4 
Passion  not  judged,  but  the  want  of  it, 

42,  n 
Passover,  meaning   of,  or   a   household 

feast,  74,  3 
Pastor,  his  office  explained,  84,  14  and  n. ; 

definition  of,  89,  2  and  n. 
Pastond  happiness,  14,  12 

life  promotes  song,  32,  13 
Pasturage,  in  Alpine  regions,  85,  14 


Patience,  necessary  for  work,   25,    20; 
effect  of  a  mother's,  in  education, 

33,13 
Patmore,  Coventry,  letter  from,  on  the 

Protestant  Church — author's  reply  to, 

66,23 
Patriotism,  real,  what  it  is,  46,  12  ;  never 

fortunate,  according  to  Bacon's  noting, 

61,4 
Patroclus,  sorrow  of  Achilles'  horses  at 

death  of,  9,  1 1 
Patron  saints  of  the  chief  occupations  of 
the  members  of  St  George's  Com- 
pany, 26,  10 
Paul,  St,  why  to  be  reverenced,  28^  4 
ascertained  by  German   critics  to   be 

Simon  Magus,  ib. 
his  grave,  43,  13 
Paupers,  squires  are  able-bodied,    com- 
pelling their  dole,  45,  12 
Pavement,  ideally  clean  street,  48,  3 
Pawnbrokera  {tee  "  Monte  di  Pieta  ") 
Pay  for  bad  books,  harm  of,  81,  12 
Payment  over  the  counter,  in  all  wise 

commerce,  26,  i 
Peace,  gives  knowledge,  but  not  know- 
ledge peace>  63,  13 
meaning  of  perfect,  54,  13 
prayer  for,  08,  i 

promised  as  the  reward  of  right  doing, 
not  necessarily  joy,  79,  5 
Pearls  from  the  Tay,  60,  K 
Pears,  Queen  Louise,  at  Abbeville,  72,  13 
Peasant,  diflerence  between  English  and 


Swiss,  39,  9  n. 
Peasant  and  clerk,  root  of  contest  be- 
tween, in  Germany,  15,  3 
Peasant  paymaster,  the,  11, 5  :  15, 1  :  47,  i 
Peasantry,  Bavarian,  5,  ii 
French,  17,  9 :  21,  20 
Tuscan,  18,  5 

(And  ne  "Savoy"  and  "Tyrol") 
Peculators^  punishment   of,  in   Dante's 

In/et7U>,  18,  13 
Pedicularity,  Batrachianity,  and  Humanity 

in  the  Oomtian  sense,  66,  13 
Peebles,   story   of  Peter   (Hedgauntlet), 
47,  7,  8 ;  compared  with  Miss  Flite 
(Bleak  House),  47,  9 
Peffasus  and  chivalry,  75,  2 
Peleg  and  his  fietmily,  61,  12 
Pence,  author's  love  of,  63,  15 
Penny,  shilling,  and  pound,  the  British 
Bible,  25,  4 
description  of  a,  25,  5 
of  St  George,  58,  14 
Penrose,   Mr.  F.   C,  his  work  on   the 
Parthenon,  75,  24 
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Pentateach^  results  of  its  careful  reading, 

66,  I 
Pepin  de  Werre,  at  Calais,  25,  i6 
Pepper's  ghost,  29,  4 
Pergamos,  address  to  the  church  of,  84> 

l8,  22 

Perseverance  of  the  author's  mother, 
consequence  of,  33,  13 

Persia,  education  of  princes  in,  12,  19 ; 
famine  in,  11,  16 

Persians,  t]rpe  of  Shemite  race,  62,  12 

Perth,  the  author's  early  life  at,  10,  5  : 
68,  II 

Peter,  St.,  yonng  disciple  of,  goes  salmon- 
fishing  on  Columhia  River,  68,  10 

Peter,  the  author's  cousin,  death  of,  65, 
18 

Peterborough,  Bishop  of  (Dr.    Magee), 
author^  challenge  to,  49,  11 :  76,  13 
declines  to  give  opinion  on  political 
economy,  72,  3,  14 

Petroleuses,  8,  6 ;  Madeleine,  la  Petro- 
leuse,  12,  23 

Phalanthus  of  Sparta,  allusion  to,  25,  7 

Pharisee  and  Publican,  the  parable  savoury 
to  roffues,  49,  1 1 

Philadelphia,  address  to  the  church  of, 
84,  18,  2j 

Philistines,  elements  of  malignant  force, 
65,  12 

Philosophers,  as  component  of  civilised 
nation,  67,  3 

Philosophy,  modern  practical,  at  our 
universities,  72,  8 

Phlegethon  in  men's  hearts,  24,  9,  12; 
in  Dante's  Hell,  24,  15 

Photographs  for  St  George's  Guild,  59, 
7 ;  list  of,  sent  to  Sheffield,  in  illus- 
tration of  Fort  Clavigera^  78,  7,  8 

Photography,  5,  9;  art  of  the  modern 
Archangel  Uriel,  78,  3 

Physical  science,  advantage  of,  to  boys 
and  girls,  48,  10 

Physician,  benevolence  of,  in  Kirkcud- 
brightshire, 16,  12 

Physicians,  dishonesty  of,  31,  1 5 

Picnic,  the  hungry  fed  by,  on  what  con- 
dition, 2,  17 ;  the  only  occupation  of 
the  upper  classes  of  Europe,  2,  16 

Picture-dealers,  consolation  offered  by 
them  to  the  author,  76,  18 

Pictures,  purchase  of,  its  non-effect  on 
national  wealth,  1,  8 
the  author  rebuked  by  Liverpool  Daily 

Courier  for  extravagance  in,  4,  7 
the  author  buys  selfishly,  70,  4 
the   collection    of,   in    '^  Alder    Point 
Mansion,"  68,  18 


Pictures,  not  attractive  to  some  young 

people,  56,  20:  57,  3 
of  natural  objects  and  scenes,  possible 

uses  of,  81,  19 
purchase  of,  its  rational  laws,  79,  8 
why  bought   by  a  modem    collector, 

70,4 
Piety,    36,    9;    impertinent — its    results 

when  allied  with  conceit,  49,  6 
Pilgrimage,  sacred,  how  jovful,  72,  1 1 
Pillage,  of  France  by  the  Prussians,  1,  6 
by  the  English,  4,  11 
essential  principles  of,  always  accepted, 

4,  12 
military,  the  author's  reasons  for  direct- 
ing attention  to,  78,  1 1 
Pillars  of  salt  and  sand,  66,  12 
Piper,    Highland,    feeling    of,    steadily. 

antagonistic  to  Puritanism,  32,  16 
Pippins,  Devonshire,  not  improvable  by 

modem  science,  66,  12 
Pisa,  boys  and  idlers  at,  18,  i ;  Sta.  Maria 

della   Spina  at,  destroyed,  18,   14 : 

20,  20 :  57,  9 
Pitcher  of  water  (the  sign  of  the  place 

for  the  last  supper),  meaning  of,  74, 4 
Place,  every  one  to  nna  his  own,  28,  2 
Plague-wind  in  spring,  53,  i ;  of  recent 

years,  65,  19 
Plan,  the  author's,  in  this  book,  36»  2 : 

37,  10 :  43,  3 
Plantagenet,  power  of  the  name,  examined, 

4,  12 
Plants,  early  springing  of,  82,  15 
Plato,  a  master  of  political  economy,  70, 6 
does  not  "opine,"  but  "knows"  the 

most  important  truths,  71,  i 
his  account  of  the  ruin  of  Doric  cities, 

83,4 
his  views  on  music,  82,  7 
parable  of  Theuth  and  the  King  of 

Egypt,  94,  4 
principles  of  his  economy,  70, 1 1 
quotation   from  the   Republic^   Zl,    11 

and  n. 
Socrates,  Epaminondas,  and,  Mr.  John 

Bright's  contempt  for,  75^  4 
sum  of  his  tenth  book  of  XaiM,  76,  i 
nselessness  of,  to  human  folly,  8K2,  20 
(See  aleo  the  list  of  passages  in  Vol. 

XXVII.  pp.  xxxiv.-xxxv. ) 
Play,  how  was  it  Scott  could  not  write  a  P 

33,17 
Play  of  children,  its  manner,  how  impor- 
tant, 82,  19 
Pleasure,  acting  for,  instead  of  use,  61, 1 5  ; 

sought  before  use,  brings  death  into 

the  world,  74,  7 
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Pleasure,  calculus  of  its  economy^  14^  3 
different  qualities  as  well  as  degrees  of, 

how  to  take^  89^  13 

not  to  be  a  primary  motive  of  life^ 

61,15 
texts  respecting,  iu   New  Testament, 

12,  II 
satieties  of,  93,  8 
Plimsoll,  Mr.,  his  stand  against  the  Eng- 
lish Commons,  56,  18 
Ploughshare,  the  sword  set  to  undo  its 

work,  17,  7 
Plumes,  what  they  are  the  symbol  of,  28, 9 
Plutus,  the  vision  of,  53,  7 
Plymouth,  13»  12 
Pockets  of  gLiss,  8,  8  :  62,  17 
Poetry,  dramatic,  lyric,  and  epic,  84>  4 
author  prefers  pence  to,  63,  15 
its  vital  earliest  form,  76,  3 
Poictiers,  4,  1 1 
Poison  in  marsh  grass,  causing  red*water, 

69,  20 
Political  Economy,  extract  from  Manual 
of,  1,12  (see  *'  Fawcett ") ;  fallacies  in 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mars,  2.  8 
Political  economy,  and  the  Peace  Societjr 
can  neither  grant  nor  protect  land, 

45>9 
a  vulgar  falsehood,  taught  by  dishonest 

commercial  men,  67,  2 
the  science  of  sociid  averages,  53,  19 
Polype,  a  slimy,  25,  5 
Pomfret  (Pontefract),  modem,  deaths  from 
starvation  outside  the  waUs  of  it,  61, 

19 
Ponte  Vecchio,  at  Florence,  21,  5 
Pontine  marshes,  a  symbol  of  diabolic 

work,  46,  10 
Poor,  the,  if  they  are  not  virtuous,  what 
will  the  rich  be.^  67,  17 
their  food,  the  first  care  of  Venetian 

legislature,  74,  i3>  14 
their  kindness  to  each  other,  81>  19 
relations  of,  to  rich,  2,  16 
Pope,  32,  4  •'  40,  14 
Essay  on  Man:  ''See  him,  from  Nature, 

rising  slow  to  Art,"  etc.,  53,  i; 
mistake  in  his  idea  of  the  uses  of  luxury, 

64,19 
Pope,  the,  gives  telegraphic  benediction, 

18,    1 :   20,  5  ;  Toni,  Mr.    Rawdon 

Brown's  Venetian  servant,  g^es  to  see, 

75,11 
Popular  Assembly  in  Sparta,  limited  power 

of,  82,  2 
Porch,  St  Mark's,  at  Venice,  70,  10 
Porphyry,  hardness  of,  under  graver,  64, 1 5 


Porphyry,  lifelong  affection  for  it,  how  to 
gain,  69,  23 
sculpture    of,    by    companion    of    St. 
George,  69,  23 

Portrait-painter,  our  best,  since  Gains- 
borough, sends  his  son  to  Jamaica, 

61,7 

Portsmouth,  modern,  description  of,  64,  26 

Position  of  William,  1>  13 :  5,  13 :  8,  4, 
5  :  11>  7 

Positivism,  6,  2  :  37,  3  ;  the  author  has  no 
idea  what  it  means,  67>  25 

Posting,  56,  10 ;  expense  of  author's  jour- 
ney through  England  in  that  manner, 
66,22 

Post-office,  eleven  vacancies  for  girls  at 
the,  applied  for  by  2000,  29,  10 

Pottage,  its  associations,  24, 18 ;  in  Egypt, 
64,2 

Pound  (the  coin),  put  it  on  the  table  and 
let  us  examine  it,  26,  3 ;  (the  prison), 
chosen  in  preference  to  park,  28,  4 

Poverty,  of  the  country  through  the  en- 
riching of  a  few,  27, 13,  14 ;  Giotto's 
picture  of  the  marriage  of,  to  St. 
Francis,  45,  18  :  76,  9  and  n. 

Power  of  writing  and  spelling  correctly, 
how  acquired  by  the  author,  33,  i  J 

Practice,  as  opposed  to  theory,  Engush 
notions  of,  3,  15 

Praise,  ours,  of  Giod,  not  necessary  to 
Him,  12,  II 

Prayer,  to  take  away  hardness  of  heart  from 
all  Jews,  etc.,  an  absurd  one,  30,  3 ; 
the  author's  form  of,  for  himself,  ib. 
alms  and,  exhortation  to  learn  meaning 

of,  82,  24 
Duke  of  Argyll  on,  46,  9 
is  not  work,  46,  8 

modem,  only  street  boys'   play  with 
God's  door-knocker,  82,  24 

*' Preacher,  the,"  Lord  Lonsdale's  race- 
horse— the  breakdown  of,  proves  a 
disappointment,  70,  17 

Preachers,  the  things  they  do  not  preach, 
81,  20 

Preaching,  to  be  good,  must  be  gratis,  31, 1 8 
become  merely  a  convenient  profession, 

85,3 
fighting,  and  lawgiving,  mercenary,  to 

be  abolished,  67,  16 
trade  of,  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  75, 21 

Preparation,  God's,  for  those  who  love 
Him,  72,  8 

Press,  writers  for  the,  designedly  mislead- 
ing, 22,  8  (see  "  Newspapers  ") ;  really 
answerable  for  the  present  state  of 
things,  27,  12 
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Press,  for  thirty  years  steadily  opposed  to 

good  work   of  the  author,  27,   12; 

opinion  of  the  British^  on  Far9  Clavi- 

^roy  46,  17 

folly  and  impadence  of  the,  46^  18; 

remarks  thereon,  i6. 
in  the  hands  of  wretches,  67,  5 
modem,  its  thousand  square  leagues  of 

£il8ehood  every  morning,  67,  10 
value  of  its  productions  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening,  69,  10 
Preston,  children's  happiness  at,  14,  13 
Presumption  of  pointing  out  all  the  ways 
of  governing  the  universe^  M^Gosh  on 
the,  27,  7 
Pretty  ladies  (the  best  of  them),  answer- 
able for  all  the  mischief  that  goes  on 
in  the  world,  80,  7 
Price,  Mr.  W.  P.,  his  opinions  on  the 
success  of  commercial  operations,  as 
dependent  on  the  observance  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  11,  16 
Price,  author's  first,  always  the  lowtBt^ 
37,  12 ;  of  this  book,  88,  13 
fixed,  to  be  established  as  first  principle 
of  St.  George's  trade,  79,  4 
„      of  corn,  by  Sultan  Ala-nd-din, 

81,  16 
foundation  of,  38,  1 1 

regulation  of,  38,  4,  9 ;  now  regulated 
by  rascals,  88,  6 
Pride,  Scott's  strongest  passion  nobly  set, 

82,  18 

Priest  and   presb3rter,   equivocation    on 
words  («ee  Christopher  Harvie's/S^na- 

Priesthood,  essential  character  of,  how 

related   to   fatherhood,    14>    8    («m 

"Clergy");    a    function    expressly 

taken     away    from    the     Christian 

minister,  49)  9 
Priests,  their  costliness,  6,  9;  functions, 

84,  14 
Princes,  definition  of,  89,  2  and  n. 
Princess,  a,  definition  <^  71,  8 
dream  of  the  Princess  Ursula,  painted 

by  Carpaccio,  20,  14-16 :  40,  12 :  70, 

13 :  72,  5 
Princesses,  whether  to  be  wished  for,  of 

abolished,  71,  8 
Princesses  of  Heaven,  tribute  of  earth  to, 

64,25 
Print  shops  can  be  only  looked  into  at  the 

expense  of  modesty,  29,  8 
Printing,  cheap,  effects  of,  81,  12 

and  engraving,  relations  of,  78, 3 
Priscian,  sculpture  of,  at  Venice,  TJ,  9 
Prison  charity,  82,  3 


Prisoners  of  state,  why  confined  in  the 

Ducal  Palace  of  Venice,  74,  6  w. 
Probity  and  virtue  independent  of  any 

hope  in  futurity,  86,  i 
Proboscis,  noses  and,  51,  10 
Prodigal  Son,  parable  of,  82,  23 
Production,  Mr.  Mill's  definition  of,  its 
absurdity,  4,  5,  11 :  5,  4 :  13,  6;  of 
food,  how  contrivable,  but  not  desir- 
able, to  increase  its  extent,  69,  3 
Professions,  relation  of,  to  producers  of 
food,  11,  5 
all  gentlemanlv,  except  digging,  have 

a  taint  of  dishonesty,  31,  1 5 
the  four  gentlemanly,  62,  i ;  the  three 
chief  gentlemanly  (so  called),  84,  14 ; 
the  three  necessary,  84,  14  n. 
Progress,  modern,  confesses  itself  false, 
4,  1 1 ;  of  nations,  how  cautiously  to 
be  estimated,  82,  5 
Promises  of  Christianity,  why  incredible 

now,  79,  5 
Property,  1,  12  :  16,  9 
the  author's  questions  upon,  4,  8 ;  the 
author's  own,  general  account  of,  76> 
17 :   78,  18  ;   public  opinion  on  his 
disposal  of  it,  77,  12 
definition  and  sanctity  of— it  is,  A.  a 
good  thing;  B.  honestly  got;  C.  by 
some  one  who  can  use  it,  70,  3 
the  six  articles  in  which  it  mainly  con- 
sists, 5,  14 ;  articles  of  human,  brought 
under  seven  divisions,  70,  8 
different  kinds  of,  liked  by  different 

people,  70,  4 
extraordinary  article  of,  in  treasures  of 

King  David,  70,  6 
letter  on  the  increased  conviction  of  the 

sanctity  of,  44,  16 
private  right  of,  28>  19 
second  law  of  old  communism  respect- 
ing, 7,  8 
Spartan  scorn  of,  82,  2 
valuable  in  itself,  though  we  do  not  get 
interest  on  it,  70,  2 
Prophecv,  the  gift  of,  how  denied   by 
modem  clergy,  49,  8;    spoken   by 
Venice,  71,  2 
Prophets,    Hebrew,  their  conception  of 

dreams,  65,  10 
Propositions,  general,  to  be  maintained  in 

JFort,  nine  in  number,  22,  7 
Progerpina,  its  claims,  60,  i 
Prosperity,  nations  are  the  better  for  each 
other's,  1,  1 1 
apparent,  in  early  stages  of  things,  not 

always  a  good  sign,  61,  A 
example  of  sang-froid  in,  55,  4 
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Prosperity,  of  England,  real  beggary^  61> 
2  ;  measurable  by  her  consumption  of 
beer  (according  to  her  Parliament 
and  her  Timet),  73,  6 ;  according  to 
the  Morning  Pott,  22,  7 

Protestant  railing  against  Papist  intoler- 
ance, 60,  9 ;  egotism  and  insolence 
spoil  the  authors  first  books,  76,  8 

Protestantism,  modern  liberai,  the  ereed 
of,  that  you  must  not  kill  a  man 
for  his  opinion,  but  you  may  for  his 
money,  67,  26;  analysis  of,  in  the 
Heart  of  Midlothian,  2Zy  10 

Prout,  Samuel,  his  drawing  at  Venice,  72, 
I  ;  borrows  author's  sketch  of  Ca' 
Ferro,  Venice,  ih. 

Proverbs  i.,  discussed^  87,  1 5 

Providence,  how  one  should  prepare  for 
thinking  about  it,  78,  1 1 

Provident,  people  in  good  position  so,  28> 
16 

Providential  punishment,  50,  6,  7 

Prudence,  the  leader  of  the  four  cardinal 
virtues,  83,  4 

Prussia  (tee  "Friedrich") 

Prussians,  expedition  of,  into  France, 
1,6 

Psalmody,  modem  Scottish,  discordant, 
32,  16 

Psalms,  book  of,  very  precious,  35,  3; 
practically  dead,  53,  Q 
i.  and  xv.,  objectionable  to  nineteenth 

century,  49,  1 1 
ii.,  i~5,  translation  of,  87,  6,  7 
viii.,    thirteenth-century  text,  53,   9; 
notes  on,  58,  10;  corollary  on^  ^, 

13 

viii.  and  xix.,  comjpared,  75,  4  and  n. 

xiv.,  XV.,  in  old  ETnglish  verse,  23,  24 ; 
examined,  36,  8-10 ;  the  author  un- 
able to  account  for  the  sentence, 
"  There  were  they  in  great  iear,"  etc., 

36,9 
xix.,  ''the  heavens  declare,"  detailed 


analysis  of,  75,  3 
El 
5,6 


Iviii.  8,  error  in  English  translation  of, 


Ixxxvii.,  misinterpreted,  64,  I  n. 
cxiv.,  "In  Exitu,    reference  to,  74,  16 
cxix.,  contents  of,  70,  8 
of  England,  42,  14 
Psalm-singinff   squire,    his    lovely   love- 

rms,  35,  4-6 
(or,  soul),  Plato's  estimate  of  its 
value,  70,  8,  1 1 
Public,  the  British,  reluctance  of,  to  trust 


an  honest  person, 
of  the  universe,  75,  5 


I :  the  centre 


Public  opinion,  56,  23 

Publicans  (in  English  sense  of  the  word), 

young  pious  married  couples  reoom- 

mendea  to  become,  70,  16 
Publishing  and  bookselling  tradee,  abuses 

in,  5^  19  ;  publishing  on  a  systeni, 

impossibility  of,  57,  8 
Pugilism,  feminine,  66,  23 
Punchy  attitude  towards  author's  proposal 

for  reservoirs  on  Apennines,  86,  10 
epitaph  on  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 

and  Baron  Bethell  in,  48,  9 
honestest  ioarnal  in  London,  86>  3 
pretty  girls  in,  91,  i 
Punch,  no  more  to  be  heard  at  Venice, 

71,5 

Punishment,  capital,  only  opposed  by 
rogues  and  their  abettors,  35,  2,  11, 
17 ;  advisability  of,  75,  16 :  82,  4 

Puns,  possible  value  of,  8K2,  4  n. 

Pupil,  the  author's  &vourite,  goes  fox- 
hunting on  foot,  63,  20 

Puppies,  glossy-headed,  to  sell  fish  eventu- 

«Uy,38,7 
modem   curly-tailed,  their  temperate 
sagacity,  65,  10 
Purgatory,  Dante's  conception  of,  24,  9 
Puritanism,  influence  of,  on  Scott's  mental 
life,  32,  16 
one  of  the  last  remains  of  noble  and 
sincere,  among  men  of  sound  learning, 
33,6 
true  nobleness,  65,   17 ;   modem,  de- 
generacy of,  \b. 
Purity,  Shakespeare's  meaning  of,  25, 
15 

Quakers,  influence  of,  on  Scott's  ances- 
tors, 31,  12 

Quality,  standard  method  of  determining, 
in  leather  and  greengrocery,  proposed 
at  Sheffield,  77i  4 

Queen-Bishops,  with  Norman  caps  for 
mitres,  62,  3 

Querela,  Jacopo  delta,  sculpture  by,  66, 

17 
Questions,  on  Shakespeare  ~iin8wered,  25, 
^       I  q  ;  pressing,  for  England  and  France, 

43,  12 

Rabbit  shooting,  24,  24 
Rabies,  canine,  letter  concerning,  40,  15 
Race,  few  now  left  of  the  old,  48,  6 
Rachel  of  ^glaud,  46,  1 1 
Racing,  70,  17 

Raeburn,  Sir  Henry,  dining  with  Lord 
Eldin,  38,  11  n. 
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Rahab,  tbe  dragon  of  Egypt,  66^  8 
the  harlot,  a  busy  creature,  ib, 
meaning  of  word,  66,  26 :  75,  12 
Railings,  iron,  manufacture  of,  in  England, 
significant  of  evil,    2,   10;    palling 
down  park,  a   significant    business, 

27,5 
Railways,  most,  not  all,  in  England  to  be 
destroyed,  1,  4 :  5,  9 
accidents,  a  year%  35,  16;  '^  blamed 

for  blood,"  35,  4 
author's  use  of,  49,  1 5 
destructive  power  of,  61, 22 
dividends,  letter  on,  47,  17 
infernal  means  of  locomotion,  44,  5 
in  Wales,  61,  22 
North  British,  station  of,  built  on  site 

of  Berwick  Castle,  77,  16 
state  of,  in  America,  81,  22 
Rainbow,  all  the  colours  of  the,  are  essen- 
tially secondary,  42,  i 
Rainfall  and  floods,  H.  Willett  quoted  on, 
85,  6 ;  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, 86,  12  and  n. 
Rank,  mental,  irrevocably  fixed  from  hour 
of  birth,  9,  5 ;  founded  on  possession, 
80,8 
Raphael,  picture  of  Nativity  by,  12,  21 : 

15,  9 ;  popular  admiration  for,  52,  2 
Raphael,  the  Archangel,  on  Ducal  Palace 

of  Venice,  74,  7 
Rates  and  taxes,  modem  convenience  of, 

66,  19 
Rational,  what  is  now  called,  48,  i,  2 
Rattening,  no  means  of  advancing  just 

law,  74,  15 
Rattlesnake,  gentle  behaviour  of,  82,  32 
Reaction,  insolence  of,  54,  18 
Readers,  evangelical,  compared  to  hedge- 
hogs, 85,  3  »• 
Reading,  not  necessary  to  education,  4,  2 
aloud  to  children  in  schools,  95,  10, 

and  writing  does  foolish  people  harm, 
94,  2  ;  pictorial  manner  of  learning 
both,  51,  8 

early,  of  author,  10,  2 

how  to  make  young  ladies  fond  of, 

33,4 
virtuous  or  gluttonous,  61,  i;,  j6 
Reading,  town  of,  account  of  changes  in, 
described  by  Professor  Gold  win  Smith, 

78,19 
Recitation  and  elocution,  95,  10 
Record,  newspaper,  46,  20 
Red,    colour,    political    significance   of, 

7,9 
Redfem,  Annie,  her  death,  24, 19 


Refined    personages  not   easy   in   their 

minds,  28,  12 
Refinement  to  be  enforced  in  St  George's 

Company,  48,  9 
Reformation,  not  the  author's  object,  but 
formation,  9,  12 ;  of  lower  orders, 
only  possible  by  distribution  among 
them  of  three  things,  all  good  in  their 
kind — dress,  food,  and  music,  82,  23 
Reformer,  the  author  does  not  profess  to 

be  one,  70,  14 
Registration  of  the  people,  62,  3 
R^stry  of  inhabitants  in  the  district  of 

each  great  town,  73,  8 
Reign  of  law,  or  of  a  spirit  of  mercy  and 

truth,  42,  13 
Relations,  the  author's,  results  of  assisting 

them  in  business,  76,  18 
Religion,  11,   17.     [For  the  note  added 
here  by  Ruskin,  see  Vol.  XXVn. 
p.  194  n.] 
essential  meaning  of,  45,  12  ;  true,  de- 
finition of,  69,  16 ;  verbal  sense  of, 
70,  7  and  n. 
false,  attempts  to  cozen  God  out  of 

salvation,  77,  6 
frantic  hatred  of,  by  French  republican 

mind,  43,  13 
taught  for  money,  always  poisonous, 

67,  10 
true,    forms   of,   one   simple    prayer, 
77,6 
Religious  egotism,  Scott's  inevitable  per- 
ception of,  33,  6 
creed  for  companions  of  St  George, 

57,  3  :  58,  2 
madness,  example  of,  52,  25 
service,  definition  of,  by  St  James,  the 

Bishop,  76,  12 
teaching  of  the  author's  earlier  works, 
all  wrong,  76,  8 
Remedy,  for  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
proposed  in  a  letter  to  the  author, 

43,14 
Rent,  principles  of,  2,  3  :  10,  15  :  21,  22 
and  interest,  thefts  by  the  rich  from 

the  poor,  78,  13;  rent,  the  fatallest 

form  of  usury,  85,  3 
and  taxes,  rates  of,  on  working  women, 

80,  J 
capital  and  interest  all  to  be  attacked 

at  once,  43,  3 
how  to  be  fixed,  45,  12 
illustration  of  its  beautiful  proportions 

to  the  income  of  the  poor,  80,  20 
Marmontel's  idea  of,  21,  22 
not  asked  for  the  deck  of  a  warship, 

79,4 
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Rent,  of  St.  George  to  be  paid  in  tithes 

of  produce^  37>  6 ;  of  St.  George's 

land  and  other^  58|  4 ;  principle  of, 

as  taken  by  St.  George,  69,  2 

of   suffocation^    one-and-ninepeuce    a 

week,  78,  3 
ought  to  be  diminished  in  proportion  to 

the  improvement  of  land,  45, 12 
paid  in  food,  44, 10 

rising  while  wages  are  lowering,  67,  27 
Repetition,  how  necessary  in  learning  by 

rote,  6jl,  1 1 
Republican,  list  of  questions  put  to  the 
author  by  a,  25,  25 ;  answer  to  ditto, 
ib. 
characteristic  letter  from  a,  29,  16 
pantomime  unknown,  39,  7 
Republicanism,  in  some  forms  beautiful, 
but  all  of  no  consequence,  1,  6  :  13, 
6 ;  letter  characteristic  of  the  genius 
of,  29,  16 
Republics,  profane  and  holy,  1,  5  :  14,  i 
action  of,  in  doing  justice,  13,  I5i  17 
aggregate  worth  of  their  supporters, 

10,  10 
cost  of  making,  18,  10 
how  to  be  contended  for  if  desirable, 

13,6 
how  they  become  commonwealths,  7,  8 
of  what  materials  to  be  made,  13,  7,  8 
Reservation,  77,  3 
Reserved  subtlety  of  Scott's  teaching  like 

Nature's  own,  31,  2 
Respect,  9,  9  {but  see  '*  Reverence ") ;  of 
children  for  their  parents,  on  what  it 
depends,  55,  4 
Responsibility  and  free  will,  the  author 
settled   these  questions  for  himself 
long  ago,  37,  2 
Rest  on  the  seventh  day  and  work  on  the 

six,  46,  8 
Resurrection,  the  great,  72,  4 
Retrospect,  in  what  sense  used,  94,  i 
Revelation,  by  the  Spirit,  to  all  childlike 

souls,  72,  8 
Revenue,  episcopal,  questions  touching, 

83,19 
Reverence,  or  worship,  is  the  perfectest 
human  gift,  9,  8 
at  this  day  impossible,  9,  12 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  s  opinions  on,  12,  18 
the  great  function  of  the  wisdom  or 

magic  of  Zoroaster,  12,  19 
the  loss  of  habit  of,  12,  21 
Revile,  to,  definition  of  the  expression, 

67,25 
Revolution,  French,  29,  12  :  40,  i 
causes  which  led  to  it,  21,  21 


Revolution,  and  massacre,  the  result  of 

our  present  policy,  44,  9 
impending,  in  commercial  matters  over 

£urope,  inevitable,  68,  7 
Reward,  Abram's,  moA  simply  "p^y/'  65, 4 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  his  Circe,  ^,  15  ; 

his  handwriting,  94,  7  n. 
Rhadamanthus,  law  of  remunerative  jus- 
tice, 23, 16 :  82,  2  n. 
Rhyme  concerning  corn  and  wine,  tangrht 

to  the  author  in  St.  Mark's  portico, 

74,  II  n. 
Rhythm,  good,  a  moral  quality,  50,  9; 

and  harmony,  their  perception  divine 

in  man,  82,  17 
Rialto  at  Venice,  local  sales  of  fruit  at, 

74,  II,  12 
Riband,  blue,  worn  by  the  Queen,  fastened 

by  Alice  of  Salisbury,  31,  10 
Ribands,  fashion  in,  89,  4 
Ribaumont,  Lord  Eustace  de,  25,  16 
Rich,  English  people  not,  27,  14 
blessed  persons,  according  to  Mrs.  Law^ 

62,21 
have  counted  their  gains,  as  the  poor 

will  their  losses,  68,  5 
may  possibly  get  to  heaven,  68,  3 
their  lamentable  state,  67,  17  and  fi. 
relations  of,  to  poor,  81 9  4 
Richard  I.,  Cosur  de  Lion,  character  of, 

3,  10,  II,  12 
his  law  for  cloth-makers,  59,  14 
manner  of  his  death,  78,  1 1 
working  at  trenches  at  Acre,  58,  7 
Richard  IL  begs  the  body  of  Sir  John 

Hawkwood,  15,  13 
Richardson,  conduct  of  lovers  in  his  books, 

91,6 
Riches,   wilfully  possessed,   impiety   of, 

62,  5 ;  of  England,  how  to  be  esti- 
mated, 73,  6 
lUddle,  Mr.,  his  republican  opinions,  18, 

6:  14,2 
Riding,  an  element  of  education,  9,  1 1 
^'Rifinto,  il  gran,"  the  author's  fear  of 

making,  61,  4  and  n. 
Right,  only  be  clear  about  what  is  so,  and 

the  time  will  come  for  doing  it,  80, 10 
Rights  and  Mights,  Carl  vie  on,  13,  3; 

putting  things  to  rigiits,  how  whole- 
some, 17,  2 
Ring,  the  Tammany,  14,  4 
Ritualism,  general  absurdity  of,  49,  6 
Rivers,  Scottish,  condition  of,  33,  2 :  72, 

3  ;  pollution  of,  52,  1 1 
Road,  an  old  Enfflish,  35,  4 
Roads,  rail  or  ouer,  nature  of  interest  on, 

68,4 
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Roast  beef,  no  more^  27^  14 

Rob  Roy,  14,  i 

Robert,  eleventh  Oonnt  of  FUnders,  17,  7 

Robert  Bruce's  monament  and  epitaph, 

92,  2 
Robin  Hood,  14^  i 

brigandage  in  England  under,  strictly 
monarchical,  1,  5 

his  life  without  arrows,  68,  9 
Robinson  Crusoe,  advice  to  imitate,  47, 

Rochdale,  Mr.  John  Bright's  speech  at,  on 

free  trade,  74,  1 1  n. 
Rogers's  Itafy  quoted, "  Thy  sign  the  Silver 

Swan,"  93,  9 
Rogue,  what  distinguishes  him  from  an 

honest  man,  41,  i 
Boiand,  Chanam  de,  43,  9 
Rome,  walls  of,  21,  6 
bestrewn  path  in  the  Basilica,  filthy 

state  of,  44,  i 
modem  buildings  in,  44,  i 
recent  state  of,  21,  8,  9 
story  of  author  in,  56,  2 
Rope, '  superioritv   of  hand -made   over 

machme-made,  46,  21 
Rosamond    of   England,    her    bower   at 

Woodstock,  4,  12  ;  her  son,  3,  9 
Bo$e,  Romance  (/<A«,  34,  i :  43,  7  :  61,  14 ; 

Foumier's   edition   of,    caution    re- 
quisite in  reading,  45,  16  n. 
Rose,  St.  Michael's  brooch  in  form  of  a, 

78,5 
Roeebank,  Scott's  residence  at,  92,  1 1 
Rosehaugh,  garden   of,  in   Scotland,  no 

blight  or  canker  among  its  fruit  trees, 

69,  20 
Roses,  the  devil  afraid  of,  26,  13 
sad  story  of  poor  girl's  asking  for,  46, 16 
wild,  not  cultivated,  46,  15  ;  author's 

value  for,  66,  1 1 
"  Rosi^re,"  of  Nanterre,  96,  2 
Rossel,  General,  abandonment  of,  by  his 

republican  friends,  18,  17  and  n. 
Rosy  Vale,  96  i 

Rote,  how  to  learn  things  by,  61,  1 1 
Roubaix,  << forts"  of,  88>  14 
Rouen,  misery  of  poor  in,  88,  12  :  93,  4 
Rous,  Admiral,  letter  of,  to  Times^  9,  10  n. 
Rowland,     Stephen,    presents     ^iglish 

minerals  and  fossils  to  St.  George's 

Museum,  89,  16 
Royalty,  or  rule,  expiring  state  of,  accord- 
ing to  modem  republicanism,  17>  7. 

[For  a  note  added  here  by  RuskLn, 

see  Vol.  XXVn.  pp.  29  n.,  297  n.] 
Rudeness  and  art,  first  distinction  between, 

69,  15 


Ruflianism,  quotation  from  Morning  Po9t 

on,  34,  18 
Rupby,  travellers'  repose  at,  28,  9 
Ruin,  the  only  remedy  now  possible  for, 

29,15 
Ruined  castles  and  abbeys,  56,  14 
Rural  labourers,  education  of,  69,  20 
Rusch,  Mr.,  author's  lapidary,  66,  22 
Ruskin,  J.  J.,  his  plans  for  his  son,  52,  2 

yielded  to  his  wife  in  large  things,  t6. 

confidence  in  her  plans  of  education, 

54,7 
charter  of  freedom  of  City  of  London, 

89,9 
his  mercantile  position,  56,  3 
his  natural  juagment  in  pninting,  56, 

13 
water-colour  of  Conway  Castle,  54,  8 
Ruskin,  Mrs.  J.  J.,  author's  mother,  46, 

2-4 ;  her  principles  of  treatment  of 

her  son,  51,  2 
devotes   her   son  to  God,   before  his 

birth,  52,  i 
fond  of  gardening,  54,  6 
Ruth,  her  pillar-ancestress,  66,  12 
Rutherford,  Dr.,  accustomed  to  pray  for 

his  patients,  33,  6 
Rydings,   Mr.  Egbert,  letter    from,   on 

spinning  in  Isle  of  Man,  64,  27 
Ryman,  Mr.,  what  the  author  remembers 

in  his  shop  in  Oxford,  63,  12 

Sabaoth,  meaning  of  the  word,  12,  10 
Sabbath  of  blowing  of  trumpets,  63,  15  ; 

of  peace  on  earth,  76,  2 
Saccone  of  Pietra-Mala,  18,  9  and  n. 
Sadness  of  the  past  promotes  song,  32,  13 
Saint  {oee  separate  names);  evangelical 

notion  of  a,  27,  4 ;  the  author  does 

not  set  himself  up  for  one,  70,  14 
St  Albans,  troops  on  the  march  at,  65,  5  ; 

old  shopman  at,  65,  19 
St.  David's  Monastery,  strict  rule  of,  96,  i 
St  George  (#«e  "  George  ") 
St  Quentin,  *' Convents"  of,  88,  14 
Saints,  those  the  St  George's  Company  will 

be  bound  to  reverence,  26,  10  :  27,  4 
the  stories  of  them  compsjred  to  the 

Arabian  NighU,  71,  7 
kings,  and  heroes,  25,  3 
Salaries,  fixed,  advantages  of,  beginning 

to  be  perceived,  73,  1 1  n. 
Sale  of  blood,  61,  6 ;  of  gospel,  law,  and 

lifo— equally  forbidden,  ib.  {see  also 

•*  Justice") 
Salem,  the  city  of  peace,  65,  12 
Salmon,  servants  at  Perth  objected  to  too 

much,  38,  6  n. 
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Salmtion  and  destruction  of  states^  their 

causes  named  by  Plato,  76,  i 
Salvini^  his  interpretation  of  Othello,  91, 6 
Samson  and  the  lion,  65>  12 
Sand,  Georges  («ee  "Balzac") 
Sandy-Knowe,  32,  10 :  92^  10 
Sanitary  condition  of  Scotheme^  27>  19 
Sanity  of  body,  worth  of,  70,  8 
Sarcophagi,  Egyptian^  in  British  Museum, 

placing  and  engraving  of,  84>  10,  11 
Sardis,  address  to  the   Church   of>   8i, 

18,24 
Saturday^  its  religious  significance,  24,  9 
Saturday  Revieuj  on  the  author's  senti- 
mentality, 42,  14 
Savonarola,  influence  of,  at  Florence,  22,  5 
Savoy,  peasant  of,  his  superiority  to  the 

author  in  many  respects,  4,  2 
Scandal  at  Bath  Pump  Room,  33,  16 
Scarecrows,  of  idiotic  soul  (idiotic  is  used 

in  this  place  in  the  accurate  Greek 

sense,  self-contained),  81,  9 
Schism,  the  true  and  eternal,  57,  2 
Scholars,  can  generally  live  on  less  than  a 

ploughman,  67,  10 
on  what  conditions  to  be  maintained, 

67,  16  and  n. 
the  author's,  their  help  to  him  at  Venice, 

71,1 
Scholarship,  true  and  refined,  the  founda- 
tion of  it  is  to  be  skilled  in  some 

useful  labour,  9,  2 
School,  a  model — conduct  of  children,  60^ 

II 
where  Wordsworth  was  educated,  58, 20 
meaning  of  the  word,  59,  1 1 
on  Ardross  estates,  efiiciency  of,  69,  20 
School  boards,  modern^  56,  16 ;  children, 

their  blasphemous  language,  50,  11 ; 

practical  effects  of,  80,  21 
School  for  Scandal  in  reference   to  Dr. 

Tvndall's  sweet  speeches,  43,  16 
Schoolmistress,  profession  of,  respectable, 

33,4 
Schools,    to    have    reading-rooms    and 
libraries,  95,  12 
of  Venice,  account  of^  75,  9  n. 
for  middle-class  girls,  position  of,  79, 13 
to  be  fitted  for  children  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, 95,  5 
motto  for,  95,  6 
Schools  of  Drawing,  elementary,  to  be 

opened  in  Oxford,  9,  14 
Science,  modern,  summary  of  the  general 
temper  and  purposes  of,  5,  3,  5 
true,  the  essence  of  Savoir  Vivre,  5,  7. 
[For  a  note  added  here  by  Ruskin, 
see  Vol,  XXVn.  p.  85  nj 


Science,  general,  corrupted  and  retarded 

byJMlousy,  34,  17 
in  St  George's  schools  to  be  practically 

taught,  89,  2 
advance   of,    no   more    impeded,   62, 

21 
evilly  laid  hold  of,  worse  than  none, 

82,  II 
the  three  sciences  called  necessary  by 

the  Greeks,  82,  10 
Science  and  Art,  of  no  use  whatever  to 

feed  people,  1,  8 :  4,  4>  7 :  6,  3 
Scientific  books,  modern,  their  effects  on 

the  author's  mind,  65,  9 
Scientific  persons,  how  occupied,  8,  i 
Scotch  maidens, ''  barefooted,"  92,  i 
Scotchwoman,  a  wretched,  of  Holy  Willie 

breed,  70,  14 
Scotheme,    sanitary    condition    of    the 

village  of,  27,  19 
Scotland,  pre-eminently  a  singing  country, 

82,  13 
ScoUman,  modem  oration  of,  82,  35  ;  Miss 

Russell's  letter  in,  on  Ashestiel,  95, 

27 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  influence  of,  on  the 

author,  10,  2,  3 

EDrtrait  of,  frontispiece  to  31 
fe:— 

begins,  31,  6;  unhealthiness  of  his 
birthplace,  31,  6;  his  ancestors,  31, 

6,  II,  12,  13,  15;  his  lameness,  81» 
23 ;  his  aunt  Janet,  31,  22 :  33,  12, 
15 ;  divisions  of  his  life,  32,  i,  3,  S  9 
epitome  of  his  youth,  32,  3-6 ;  hia 
childhood,  32,  7-12 ;  lifo  of,  too 
interesting  to  readers,  33,  i ;  his 
mother,  33,  3 ;  his  grandmother,  33, 

7,  9;  his  aunt,  33,  7,  12 ;  his  library, 
33,  10,  14;  effect  of  sculpture  on, 
33,  16 ;  ffoes  to  the  play,  33,  17 ;  his 
life  at  Abbotsford,  entirely  wise  and 
good,  67,  9;   Mungo  Park  and,  92, 

character : — 
his  one  weakness,  31,  3 ;  his  temper, 

31,  ^ ;  his  notes  and  private  letters, 
caution  to  be  observM  when  read- 
li|gi  81,  13;  his  loving  thought  of 
his  dogs  on  Darting,  32,  2;  reflec- 
tions on  his  life,  32,  2;  his  pride, 

32,  18;  sorrow  for  his  servants,  32, 
19;  his  wrecked  intellect,  54,  11; 
his  first  and  last  mental  effort,  92, 
8;  effect  on,  of  natural  scenery  of 
his  native  land,  92,  10 ;  handwriting, 
94,  7  n. ;  specimen  of  (MS.  of  For- 
twM9  qfJVigef),  83,  6 
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Soott,  Sir  Walter :  Continued  :— 
characteristics  of  his  works : — 
made  romance  ridiculous,  SI,  i ;  the 
good  they  could  do,  81^  2  :  32,  23 ; 
classed  with  Pindar,  Homer,  Vir^l, 
and  Dante,  84,  8 ;  compared  with 
Dante  and  Virgil,  31,  2 ;  with  Gott- 
helf,  61,  7  ;  commonly  read  ?  82, 
23 ;  suhtlety  of  his  teachings  81,  2  ; 
his  work  always  epic,  84,  5 ;  dramatic 
work  contrary  to  his  genius,  ib, : 
33,  17;  his  legal  characters,  47,  4, 
5 ;  his  character  portraits,  84*  9 ; 
chief  charm  of  his  prose  works,  what, 
and  how  obtained,  44>  6 ;  action  of 
his  imagination,  83^  6 ;  attitude  to- 
wards the  supernatural,  83,  6,  7 :  92, 
6 ;  Bodach  Glas  and  White  Lady,  ex- 

Sressions  of  real  belief,  92,  9 ;  con- 
uct  of  lovers  in  his  hooks,  91^  6 
his  views  on : — 
beatitude  and  virtues  of  masterhood^ 

28,  18  :  81,  4 
British  law,  47,  2 
gambling  nature  of  business  gener- 

aWy,  27,  13 
pjoor  law,  27,  13 
tippling  houses,  27,  13 
miscellaneous  remarks : — 
description  of  his  first  country  house, 

29,6 
example  of  life  in  old  Scotland,  94, 

12 
land  of,  limits  of,  fixed  by  the  author, 

29,6 
letter  to  Mrs.  Laidlaw  of  Peel,  96, 

mode  of  travelling,  44,  6 
monument  a  vulgar  Gothic  steeple, 
31,  6 ;  his  true  monument,  92,  12 
sum  of  his  work  at  Melrose,  92,  3 
workrooms  at  Ashestiel  and  Abbots- 
ford,  92,  12 
works  quoted  or  discussed  : — 
stanzas  on  sources  of  the  Tweed,  92,  i 
Antiquary,  supernatural  element  in, 

«2,7 
F&rtwM9  of  Nigel  J  83,  6 
Quy  Mannering,  supernatural  element 

in,  92,  7 
Heart  of  Midlothian,  moral  law  in, 
88,  8 ;  analysis  of  Protestantism  in, 
83,  10 ;  Jeanie  Deans  a  peasant,  81, 
4  :  91, 4 ;  walks  barefoot  to  London, 
92,   I  ;    why  the  greatest  of  his 
works,  92,  7 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  15,  2 
Lay  of  the  Laet  Mnetrel,  81,  7>  8 


Scott,  Sir  Walter — works  quoted  or  dis- 
cussed : — 
Old  Mortality,  character  of  Alison  Wilson 
in,  32,  9 :  62,  8 ;  representation  of 
Puritanism  in,  65,   17    n. ;    idea  of 
prophetic  warning  in,  92,  7 
PeverUqfthe  Peak,  10,  17 
Quentin  Durward,  extract  from,  15,  10 
Redgauntlet,  29,  6;  Scott's  own   biog- 
raphy,   31,    12 ;    story  of,    47/  4 ; 
epitome  of,  47,  5  ;  Lilias^  32,  3 
Waverley,   commended   to   study,   61, 

10 ;  supernatural  element  in,  92,  7 
(5fe«a/»o*^  Novels") 
Scottish  modern  religion  and  education, 

92,2 
Scottish  streams,  the  beauty  of  the  sound 

of,  82,  13 
Scripture,  modern  sacred,  61,  8 
how  ignored  by  Protestantism  except 

in  passages  to  its  liking,  83,  10 
(5feea/w  "Writing") 
Sculpture,  art  of,  necessary  conditions  for 
its  development,  78,  4 
effect  of,  on  Scott  when  a  child,  83,  16 
grand  knots  in  the  beams  answering  all 

the  purposes  of,  46,  7 
Greek,  not  so  much  worth  seeing  as 
living  form  is,  28,  6 ;  influence  of, 
on  modern  life,  23,  7 
power  of  religious,  meant  to  terrify, 
33,  17 
Sea,  captains  at,  how  to  produce  them, 
9,  10 
training   upon,    how    influencing    the 

northern  races,  9,  1 1 
surrender  of  the  dead  by,  in  the  resur- 
rection, 72,  4 
Seaside  hotel,  old  and  new,  38,  12 
Seasons,  proper  observation  of,  a  celestial 

work,  46,  10 
Seats,  cast-iron,  at  Rirkby  Lonsdale,  52,  8 
Sebastopol,  42,  7 
Secrecy,  none,  so  far  as  avoidable,  in  St. 

George's  Guild,  62,  17  :  65,  22 
Secret,  the  utter  and  inmost,  of  the  squire's 

behaviour,  45,  13 
Sedition,  fountain  of,  in  Argos,  83,  q 
Selbame,  History  of  White's,  alluded  to 

on  the  Crocus,  26,  14 
Self-forgetfulness  in  girls,  91,  4 
Selfishness,  72,  16 

Selling  clothes  to  poor  people,  52,  27  ; 
land  or  houses,  expense  of  convey- 
ancing, 50,  17  (see  also  '^ Sale") 
Sentence,  the  vilest,  42,  14 
Sentiment,  ancient,  compared  with  modem 
common  sense,  83,  i 
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Sentiment,  evil  of,  overpowering  the  intel- 
lect, 49,  6 
its  real  nature,  34,  2 
of  the  dark  ages^  34,  i 
opposed  to  practice  and  to  nature  hy 

the  modem  Scotsman,  82,  35 
pious,    of  modem   British   merchant^ 

67,26 
purity  of,  distinguishes  a  gentle  from  a 

churlish  mind,  41,  2 
Sir  C.  Adderley  on,  34,  2 
Separation  of  live  coKals  from  cinders,  in 
the  Church,  61,  i 
of  good  from  wicked  and   dishonest 
persona  insisted  on,  63,  5 ;  strict  in 
St.  George's  Guild,  67,  8 
of  futhful  and  infidel,^  72,  7 
Septuagint^  value  of,  66,' 26 
Sepulchral  architecture,  16,  i 
Seraphic  doctors,  their  Uieories  of  employ- 
ment, 2,  5 
Serfs,  who  are,  28,  12,  13 
Sermons^  the  author's  experience  of,  for 
thirty  years,  36,  7  >  God's  sermon  to 
Ahram,  65,  3 
Servants,  character  of  the  old  school  of, 
at  the  Hotel  Meurice,  48,  8 
&ithful  and   wise,   their  reward,   84, 

5-7 
German,  48,  8 
good,  how  to  wait  for  their  Master's 

coming,  83,  i 
man  and  maid,  relation  of,  to  master, 

62,  10 
parahle  of  the,  84,  5,  6 
Scott's,  their  love  for  him,  32,  20 
sometimes  masters,  32, 2 1  («ee"  Masters") 
the  same  word  as  slave  in  the  Bihle, 

82,8 
the  second  order  of  the  Feudal  System, 

71,9 
Service  to  death  may  be  recovered,  82, 

22 
broken  by  the  sin  of  your  masters,  ib, 
of  Christ,  if  done  well  we  are  out  of 

breath,  and   cannot    talk    of  Him, 

62,7 
Servius  Tullius,  coinage  of,  18,  14;  his 

rampart,  ib. 
Sesame  and   Lilies,   author's   reason   for 

withdrawing  lecture  on  the  "  Mystery 

of  Life,"  91,  8 
''Set,"  its  meaning  in  English  Prayer- 
book,  59,  12 
Sewing  (see  "Needlework") 
Sewing-machine,  its  use  in  trade  and  by 

ladies,  59,  14 
Shadow  fighting  (vKtafiaxia),  80,  7 


Shakespeare :  and  Soott,  47,  6 
Chaucer,  Fielding,   and,  remarks  on, 

34,9 
conduct  of  lovers  in  his  plays,  91,  6 

and  n. 
Grecism  of  his  conceptions,  23,  10 
his  ghosts  and  witches,  expressions  of 

real  belief,  92,  9 
his  manner  of  representing  the  causes 

of  misfortune,  83,  9 
his  spirits  only  show  themselves  to  men 

of  the  highest  intellectual  power, 
•». 
his  tragedies — faith  in  God  and  hope  in 

futurity  meant  to  be  felt  by  spectator, 

91,8 
remarks  on  shilling  copy  of,  25,  14 
significance  of  his  own  name,  15,  12 
Merchant  of  Venice,  53,  7 
OtheUo,  poetical  justice  in,  83,  9  and  n. 
Bichard  IL^  Act  ii.  sc.  i, ''  Undlord  of 

England  art  thou  now,  not  King," 

95,2 
Borneo  and  JuUet,  ''Where  be  these 

enemies? "  etc.,  91,  7 :  90,  3  and  n. 
Shame,  binds  brave  men,  but  not  cowards, 

80,8 
honour  and,  true  relations  of,  70,  11 
Sheba,  61,  12 
Sheep,  Scott's  knowledge  of  individual, 

82,  II;  difficulty  of  Knowing  each  one 

in  a  large  flock,  32,  12 
Sheffield,   name   of    the   town,   whence 

derived,  59,  9 :  60,  11  :  62,  22 
art  of  sculpture  impossible  at,  78,  4 
author  lo^^  with  a  hospitable  grocer 

at,  88,7 
estate  at,  bought  for  its  workmen^  76, 

15 
Museum  (see  "  George,  St  .Museum  ") 
town  of,  why  it  has  no  Ducal  Palace, 

78,4 
Shells,  65,  16 
(Bulimus),  notes  on,  69,  22 
of  the  isle  of  St  Helen,  Venice,  72,  2 
Shem,  posterity  of,  61, 1 1 ;  Ham,  Japhet— 

respective  characters  of  their  descen- 
dants, 62,  12 
Shepherd,  at  Arundel,  takes  charge  of  a 

little  waif,  67,  23 ;  the  old  shepherd 

and  his  wife,  83,  23 
Shepherd-life,  desirableness  of,  12,  1$ 
Shield,    Barbara    Haliburton's,    83,    11; 

Britannia's,  now  no  defence,  25,  6 
Shields  (Me  "Squires"} 
Shillings,  the  authors  delight   in   lion, 

34,  10  n. 
Shingle,  of  the  southern  Alps,  19,  8 
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Shirley,  beauty  of  the  village  of,  29,  3 ; 
now  covered  with  houses    built   of 
rotten  brick,  ib. 
Shoes,  how  to  be  dutifully  made,  within 

St  George's  jurisdiction,  77,  4 
Shooting  and  tormenting  beasts,  46,  lo 
Shop-girls,  life  of,  under  a  draper  church- 

wardeu^  83,  22 
Shovel-hat,  a  cinder-sifter,  61,  i  and  n.  5 
Sihthorp,  Flora  Graca,  plates  in,  50,  14 
Siddim,  vale  of,  12,  12 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  35,  i :  55,  5 
his  death-wound,  35,  8 
his  dying  charge  to  his  brother,  ib. 
his  kind  act  to  a  soldier,  t6.,  and  36,  ^ 
all  England  went  into  mourning  n>r, 

35,9 
light  verses  by^  66,  15 
Siffht,  straining  of>  in  lace  manufacture, 

70,18 
Sight-seeing,  under  direction  of  Murra/s 

Guide,  18,  2 
Silk^  the  first  silken  stuff  made  in  Spital- 

fields  of  thread  from  Lucca,  18,  2 
Sillar,  Robert   G.,  letter  to  author  on 

waiting   for  an   opening  for  work, 

56,25 
Sillar,  Mr.  W.  C,  on  usury,  21,  18  :  53, 

25 
helpful  investigations  in  natural  history 

by,  64,  18 ;  shells  sent  to  the  author 

by  him,  65,  16 
letter  from,  respecting  rules  of  John 

Wesley,  69,  24 ;  73,  18 
protest  against  church  desecration,  72, 

II  n. 
Simon,  Jules,  VOuvriire  recommended, 

oo>  1 1 
Simony,  in  apostolic  times  and  in  modem. 

Simplicity  without    coarseness,    possible 
and    natural,    under    laws    of    St. 
George's  Company,  37,  10 
Simpson,  Sir  J.,  4,  9 
Sin,  mortal,  its  singleness,  24,  12 

light  and  shade  of,  how  variable  by 

circumstances,  80,  17 
national,  its  punishment,  formerly  by 
physical,    now    by   mental    disease, 

of  the  hot  and  cold  heart,  42,  1 1 
presumptuous,  against  faith  and  love, 
distinguished  from  sin  of  ignorance 
or  weakness,  74,  6 
rarely  confessed  definitely,  12, 4 
Sinai,  Mount,  15,  7 

Sincerity,  mistaken,  more  deadly  in  clergy- 
men than  hypocrisy,  49,  7 


Singers,  bom,  will  sing  if  they  starve  for 
it,  67,  10 

Sire  of  Cresoues,  the,  at  Calais,  25,  16 

"Sirenic,"  tne  opposite  art  to  *' Music," 
88,5 

Sirens,  contest  of,  with  Muses,  83,  14; 
modem,  their  methodic  dirges,  AS, 
28 

Sixty  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  power 
of  steam  at,  41,  7 

Skies,  where  most  beautiful,  9,  19 
to  see  the  sky  the  object  of  education, 

9,  19 
darkness  of,  in  recent  years,  8,  i :  12, 

12 
still  blue  in  London  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, 41,  I 

Slave,  mistranslation  of  the  word  accord- 
ing to  party  prejudice,  82,  8 ;  girls 
in  Bassano  Orphan  Asylum,  96,  4 

Slavery  in  modem  life,  3,  4 :  16,  12  :  24, 
10;  Egyptian,  64,  2 
of  those  employed  in  mechanical  labour, 

44.9»i3 
on  the  Thunderer^  64,  26 
to  society,  46,  12 
Smith  and  carpenter  in  St.  George's  Com- 

a,  what  work  permitted,  37,  9 
lam  {9ee  "Adam  Smith") 
Smith,  Goldwin  {tee  '*Goldwin  Smith") 
Smoke  and  filth  not  to  be  lived  in,  44,  13 
Smjrma,  address  to  the  Church  of,  84,  18, 

21 
Snails  and  shells,  of  English  South  Downs, 
drawing  of  a  snail-shell,  62, 14 ;  illus- 
tration, magnitude  of,  62,  16 
dishoused,    metaphor    of    Sir    Philip 

Sidney's,  66,  5 
engravings  of,  Ci3,  20 
•in  Norfolk,  63,  17 
their  twisted  houses,  64,  18 
time  of  hatching,  64,  24 
young  and  old,  engravings   of  their 
shells,  65,  16 
Snowdon,  d^ris  of  broken  bottles  under 

its  summit,  67,  4 
Social  Science  meeting,  author's  address 
on  the  labour  question  at,  28,  22; 
secretary  of,  on  civilisation — ^the  vilest 
sentence  in  literature,  42,  14 
Society,  modem,  would  be  entirely  over- 
thrown by  any  attempt  to  keep  the 
Decalogue,  77,  3 
upper  class  of,  its  uselessness  and  pride, 
61,  6 ;  higher  circles  of,  whom  they 
should  receive,  whom  exclude,  63,  8 
what  form  of,  to  be  overthrown  from  its 
roots,  79,  I 
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Socrates^  Plato,  and  Epaminondaa,  Mr. 
John  Bright's  contempt  of^  74>  1 1  n. : 

76,4 
Sodom,  destr action  of,  65,  14 
Soil,  preparation  and  carting,  for  garden 

cultivation,  09,  20 
Soldiers,  62,  i 
a    French,   and    his    bride,    story    of, 

29,  13 
their  food  in  their  frankness,  80,  1 5 
their  life  passing  into  shepherd's  pro- 
motes song,  32,  13 
their  occupation,  65,  7 
their  relation  to  peasants,  15,  i 
what  the  word  signifies,  15,  5 
Solitude,  privilege  of,  40,  i 
Solomon,  how  treated  by  modem  Vene- 
tians, 77,  9 
Sol  way  Moss,  races  on,  70,  17 
Song,  its  connection  with  industry  and 
human  love,  32,  16 
for  delight,  the  vital  form  of  poetry, 

76,5 
in  border  land  of  Scotland,  reasons  for, 

82,  13 
love-song  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  35,  6 
sacred,  continuance  of,  in  the  discipline 
of  adult  life,  82,  19 
Sop,   Judas's,   common   public   charities 

nothing  else,  61,  i  and  n. 
Sorrow,  artificial,  in  modem  music,  9,  12 
Soul,  the  care  for,  after  care  for  dinner, 
extremely  necessary,  67,  1 1 
destiny  of,  of  men  that  have  died  in 

battle,  8,  2 
Plato  on : — 
honour  due  to  it,  70,   11;  twofold 
nature,  ib, ;  definition  and  relations 
of  body  and,  82,  18 ;  the  oldest  of 
things,  82,  7 
pure,  what  does  Shakespeare  mean  by  ? 
25,  15 
Sound  of  Scottish  streams,  the  beauty  of, 

promotes  song,  32,  13 
Sour  plums  in  Galashiels,  31,   22 :  32, 
24 ;  origin  of  the  song  and  tune, 
33,8 
Sovereign   (the    coin),  author  questions 

children  of  Coniston  about,  94,  3 
Sparrows,  51,  23 
Spears,  length  of,  carried   by  English, 

15,  10 
Spectator,  its  meaning  of  ''high  aims," 
27,  12 
on  agriculture,  45,  20 
quotation  from  the,  on  the  author,  46, 
17  ;  on  ''  Mr.  Ruskin's  unique  dog- 
matism," 85,  4 


Spelling,  difficulty  of,  with  many  girls, 

33,  4 ;  cannot  be  learned  late,  ib. 
Spencer,  Mr.  Herbert,  various  mention 

of,  67, 24 
"Sphez,"  fomily  of  insects,  52,  21 
Spider,  Harriet's  care  of,  61,  21 
Spinning,  95,  21,  22 
weaving  and,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  64,  27 
wheel,  ancient  use  of,  32,  15  :  40,  3; 
at  Coburg,  40,  4 
Spiral,  significance  of,  23,  12 
how  to  draw,  62,  14  :  64,  18 
Spirit,  eternal  distinction  of  Flesh  and, 

72,7 
the  things  of  the,  how  discerned,  72,  8 
the  Holy,  its  eternal  Presence,  72,  1 1 
of  £vil,  triumph  in  modern  times,  72, 
II 
Spiritualism,   the  grievous   question   of, 

61,5 
Spitting,  practice  of,  at  Pisa,  18,  i 
Spots  of  the  world  not  recognisable  by 

microscopic  tests,  76,  12 
Spring  at  Bettwys-y-Coed,  filling  the  rail- 

way<«ngine,  61,  22 
Springs  of  the  Holy  Land,  how  managed 

by  the  Amorites,  65,  14  n. 
Spurs,  dish  of  two,  31,  9 
Squire,  Squires : — 
meaning   of  the   term  (rider,  shield- 
bearer,  carver),  2,  4  :  22,  18 :  35,  4 
author's  challenge  to  the,  45,  4 
an  able-bodied  pauper  compelling  his 

dole,  45,  12 
English,  send  themselves  to  gaol  in 

spring,  to  see  dog-fights,  6,  10 
first  duty  of,  45,  12  ;  second  duty  of, 

45,  12 
his  usual  action,  44,  n 
heritage,  what  it  once  was,  45,  11 
how  to   be   regarded   as   keepers   of 

animals,  75,  14 
how  he  gets  into  Parliament  now,  45, 12 
race  of,  its  use,  22,  10,  12 
Richard  Cosur  de  Lion,  perfect  type  of, 

3,   10.     [For  a  note  added  here  by 

Ruskin,  see  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  54  n.] 
specification  of  some  whose  history  is 

to  be  examined  in  Fors,  22,  20 
strict  scrutiny  will  be  made  as  to  the 

use  of   every  instant  of  his  time, 

45,7 
the  root  of  the  present  evil  his  crime, 

44,  10 

the  vicegerent  of  Christ,  his  Captain, 

45,  12 

will   have    to   fight   for    their   lands, 
45,9 
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Squirrel  at  Coniston,  §ad   story   of  a, 

4Bf  13 
Squirrel  cage^  London  a  Taet,  44,  12 
Standard  of  value^  one,  in  St.  George's 

Guild,  a  yard  of  Laxey  homespun, 

72,  12 
Stanley,  Dean,  2,  17 
Stanley,   Miss,   of  Whitelands  College, 


book  on  sewing,  94,  i  ij  96,  22 
r8,a8i     '      ~ 
24,4 


mg, ' 
omy 


Stars,  associated  omy  with  Greek  legends. 


_  Dtian,  engraved,  64,  15 
in  the  East,  6a  3 
mental  knowledge  of^  how  possible,  and 
how   differing   from  merely  instru- 
mental, 75,  6 
wars  o^  6,  10 
Starvation,  death  from,  61,  19 
State,  power  of  death  alone  possessed  by 

the,  46,  I 
Station  in  life,  frantic  fear  of  people  &lling 

below,  30,  4 
Statuary,  su|)er8titious  terror  of,  in  Scott 

when  a  child,  33,  16 
Stealing,  of  the  labourer's  bread,  the  or- 
dinary way  of  living  for  the  upper 
classes,  67,  9 
abstinence  from,  how  astonishing  when 

real,  78,  ii 
Moses'  prohibition  of,  a  mere  crotchet  of 

his,  in  Moslem  estimation,  77,  3 
the  particular  method  of  it  enforced 
in  the  nineteenth-century  Decalogue, 
73,  10  and  n. 
various  forms  of  the  sin  incidental  in 

modem  life,  68,  10 
(See  alio  "Theft") 
Steam,  power  of,  insisted  on  by  Birming- 
ham correspondent,  6,  6 
at  sixty  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 

41,7 
letter  from  China  on,  42,  17 
machinery,  use  of,  69,  13;  refusal  to 

employ,  85,  3 
musical  accomplishments  of,  5,  1 1 
not  omnipotent,  10,  20 
traction,  increased  use  of,  75,  17 
versus  wind,  at  sea,  9,  10 
Steamboats  at  Venice,  74,  10 
Stephen,  Mr.  Leslie,  among  the  Alps, 

48  7 
Stephen,  St,  48,  13 
Stepping  ffeaventoard^  worldly  books,  music 

and  drawing  abjured,  59,  i 
Stewardship  of  money  or  lands.  Christian 

manner  of,  68,  2 
Stockholding  (eee  '<  Banking") 
Stone-chat,  51,  23 

XXIX. 


Stone-cutting,  learning,  55,  10 

Stoninff,  possible  necessity  for  some  Eng- 
lish people,  65,  5 

Stopford  Brooke,  the  Rev.,  his  &lse  notions 
of  the  object  of  art,  63,  16  n. 

Store,  National,  establishment  of,  1,  3 
carried  on,  7,  8 
meaninff  of  word,  67,  4 
opposed  to  National  Debt,  object  of  St. 

George's  Guild,  67,  2 
signification  and  results  of,  58,  9>'ii, 
12 :  67,  4 

Storm,   physical,   in   modem   times,   of 
special  character,  66,  3 

Story    of    the     Broom    Merchant    (ms 
"Broom") 

Stoves,  patent,  instead  of  fires,  27,   14 ; 
difference  of  effect  between,  31,  17 

Stowe,  Mrs.  Beecher,  28,  21 ;  St.  George's 
contradiction  of,  82,  9 

Straightforwardness  now  an  exploded  vir- 
tue, even  among  cleraymen,  83»  21 

Strait  gate,  its  meaning,  59,  3 

Streams,  sound  of,  32,  13 
geological   reasons   for  music  of,  32, 

14 
Italian,  33,  19 

Scottish,  present  condition  of,  33,  2 
the  first  thing  a  king  has  to  do  is  to 

manage  them,  33, 19  (eee  note  3) ;  easy 

to  manage,  86,  1 1 
at  Seven  Bridges  Road  at  Oxford,  38,  9 
Street  riots,  no  means  of  advancing  just 

1*^,74, 15 
Streets  of  London,  39,  3 
Strikes,   no  thought  of,   among  Scott's 

servants,  32,  21 ;  of  workmen,  solu- 
tion of,  86,  5 
Strorai,  Palaaso,  at  Florence,  21,  14 
Strutting,  Emerson  quoted  on,  and  re- 
marks, 26,  J 
Student,  Scottish,  question  put  by,  9,  6 
Sturgeon,  flavour  of,  68,  16 ;  how  caught 

when  eight  feet  long,  68,  20 
Style,  literary,  1^  1 1 
SuDscriptions  to  St.  George's  fund,  list  of 

(eee  '' George,  St.,  Fund  of") 
Suburbs  of  modem  cities,  supply  of  church 

services  as  of  Italian  organs  to,  49,  7 
Sugar   tongs   and   modem  refinements, 

48,8 
Suisse,  the  Superbe,and  his  bear,  34  (Plate 

XIV.) 
Sulphur,  unhealthiness  of  its  manufiMture, 

61,23 
Sun,  the,  6,  9 
mythio  purport  of  our  strength  derived 

from  it,  63,  4 

2t 
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San,  the,  physical  and  apiritual  parta  of, 
one  great  whole,  66»  3 
prismatic  effects  of  brilliant,  S4,  7 
worship  of  the,  45,  3 ;  Tamer,  a  son 
worsnipper,  t6. 

Sunday,  39,  5 
its  observance,  10,  2:  23,  5,  6,  33 :  24, 

6 :  40,  10 
remarks  on,  in  a  letter  to  the  aathor, 
2B,  6  and  n. 

Sunshine  at  six  o'clock  on  an  October 
morning,  a  mistake,  32,  25 

Supper-menu,  on  Columbia  River,  68, 
20 

Supply  and  demand,  38,  6 
law  of,  11,  16 ;  its  operation  in  Jersey, 
30,  7 ;  not  consulted  by  Scott's  ser- 
vants, 32,  21 
storaffo  of  rain-water  and,  86,  12 

Swan,  Mr.  Henry,  appointed  Curator  of 
St  George's  Museum,  Sheffield,  62, 
19;  letter  from,  recording  a  discus- 
sion at  Sheffield,  71,  15 

Swindler,  probable  consequences  if  the 
author  had  been  a,  36,  i 

Svr'iss,  life  and  snows  fiist  passing  away, 
34,  II 

SybiUa,  story  o^  90,  3 

Symbolism,  now  engrafted  on  things,  23, 
12 ;  heraldic  and  pictorial,  di£ference 
between,  78,  i 

Svmmetry,  explanation  of,  in  classic  art, 
89,  15 

S^'mpathy  with  author,  letter  of,  48,  18 

Symphony  (entire  agreement  with  itsrif) 
of  the  soul,  properly  called  virtue, 
82,  17;  in  moral  sense,  83,  5,  6 

Talbot,  Mrs.,  gave  land  at  Barmouth  to 
St  Georges  Company,  56,  19:  58, 
6  :  69,  2 

Talbot  Village  (Bournemouth),  account  of, 
and  questions  relating  to,  83»  27 

Tales  for  our  working  men,  non-existent, 
79,  7  ;  ™u>t  be  true,  to  be  useful  to 
the  poor,  81, 19 

Tale-tellers,  the  four  great  modem,  had 
all  the  best  intentions,  31,  i ;  difficult 
to  know  what  good  they  did,  31,  1,2 

Taormina,  theatre  o^  48,  12 

Tarns  on  ancient  glacier  beds,  85,  14 

Tarrant&Mackretl  (our  solicitors):  Memo- 
randum and  Statutes  of  St  George's 
Company,  55,  7  ;  first  notes  on  their 
accounts,  64,  22;  letter  from  Mr. 
Tarrant  on,  66,  19 
letter  £rom,  explaining  the  legal  position 
of  St  George's  Guild,  67^  22 


Tute,  varieties  of  fiwhion  in,  how  mk- 

chievous,  82,  19;  in  music,  not  to 

be  expected  in  people  under  sixty, 

83,2 
Tavern,  holiness  of,  necessary  to  that  of 

the  church,  83,  15 
Taxation,  Taxes,  8,  4,  S  :  44»  2,  14 
and  theft  defended  by  popular  jour* 

nalists,  44,  2 
kistory  of  tax  gatherers  mistaken  for 

that  of  nations,  3,  8 
how  mischievous  when  unjust,  16,  2 
in  England,  40,  i 
in  France,  tneome-tax  impossible,  1, 

15  ;  taxes,  how  raised  under  Thiers, 

may  cheerfully  be  paid,  17,  9 
of  the  food,  drink,  and  lodging  of  the 
poor— the  guilt  of  EnglaiKl,  74i  1 1  n., 
15  ;  devil's  ordinances,  t6.  ic 
oppressive  nature  of  French,  «X  > 
receiver  of,  in  France,  his  perquisiteSi 
40,  I 
Tay  River,  below  Scone,  62, 12  ;  at  Perth, 

65,  19 
Taylor,  Mr.  P.,  M.P.,  verses  to,  by  sup- 
posed convict,  23, 2 
Te  I)eum,  12, 10 :  45,  4 ;  performance  o^ 

12,  10 
Teashop,theauthor^8,48,4;  his  difficulty 

about  a  sign  for  it,  it. 
Teaching,  of  nature,  reserved  subtlety  of, 
31,2 
of  heaven  often  ironical  and  obscure^ 

42,10 
theological  and  political  art,  the  most 
complete  example  of,  46»  2 
Telegraph,  electric,  its  real  resulta  how 
small,   5,   8    («omp.    29,    11);   wire 
won't  foed  people,  29,  1 1 
The  Daily  Telegraph,  27,  12 
calls  working  men  hard  names,  26, 18 
extracts  from,  describing  murder  bv 
kicking,  25,  18 ;  ou  Pans  Food  Fund, 
33,  19 ;  on  Roman  inundations,  re- 
ferred to,  33,  23 
Telford,  Henrv,  gives  author  Rogers's  limltf 
— with  what  result,  56,  7  ;  sketch  of, 

66,6-7 
Temper,  a  noble,  better  for  having  its  own 

way,  31,  23 ;  rational,  48,  2 
Temperance,  the  author  not  a  tempenmoe 

man,  27,  9;  mistaken  advocacy  o^ 

83,15 
Tenants  of  St.  George's  Companr,  87, 

6 ;  on  what  terms  they  obtain  leases, 

37,8 
Tennaut,  Mr.,  mineraloglsty  6^1  15 
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Tennyson^  opening  sonnet  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Ceniury,  76, 3 

'*  Tenths  "  of  earnings  or  posBOSsione,  42, 
16  (tee  aiso ''Tiihe") 

Testament,  the  New,  special  langnage  of, 
65,2 

Testimonials,  mode  of  provision  for,  83, 22 

Thackeray,  W.  M.,  compared  to  a  meat 
fly,  31,  I 
his  theory  of  vulgarity,  63,  13 
views  of,  on  snbject  of  usury,  70^  9 

Thanet,  Isle  of,  beginning  of  Saxon  Hep- 
tarchy in,  9,  18 

Thatch,  tiles  substitated  for,  in  Picardy, 

31,17 
Xheatre,  Athenian  ordering  of,  78,   15 

and  n. 
Fors's  opinion  of,  90,  9 
Scott's  first  visit  to  a,  33,  17 
social  lesson  to  be  learned  in,  61, 6 
Theft^  18,  14 

by  tiie  rich  from  the  poor,  the  two  terrific 

fi»rms  of,  78,  13 
English  dread  of,  12,  21 
former  dignity  of  its  profiMsion,  14,  i 
general  need  for  protection  against,  in 

England,  2,  10 
in  simplicity,  does  not  oormpt  men's 

hearts,  7,  13 
its  true  nature  to  be  some  day  known, 

62,4 
open,  has  no  dishonesty  in  it,  31,  9,  15 
present  functions  of,  14,  i 


punishment  of,  in  Dante's  ^emOf  72, 9 
Richard  I.'s  objection  to,  3,  11, 12 
(Seeaieo^'SUeimg") 


Hieodore,  St,  legend  of,  76,  8 ;  and  St. 

Mark,  standard-bearers   at  Venice, 

why,  ib. 
Theology,  standard,  61,  5 ;  of  the  nine- 

teoith  century,  an  elect  stone  in  it, 

80,  14 
Theeens,  28,  7,  9,  and  Plate  X. 

statue  of,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 

2,  2  :  23,  6,  7 
his  sacrifice,  24,  17,  20 
his  soup,  6,  5  :  24,  18 
his  story  begins,  23,  7 ;  continued,  84, 
^    3. '5»  16,  17.  18,  20 
Theuth,  the  Egyptian  Mercury,  le«ons 

given  by,  61,  8 
'*They  have  no  wine :"  the  appeal  of  the 

workman's  wife  to  her  son,  84,  i 
Thick  skin,  and  a  good  digestion,  the 

advautageofa,  48,  7 
Thiefcamtalute,  7,  13 
Thiers,  M.,  his   system  of  finance  for 

France,  8,  3 


Things,  bad,  will  pay  if  put  properly 
before  the  pubbc,  36,  2 
good  and  bad,  50,  3 
Thirlmere,  the  Manchester  dedgns  re- 
specting it,  79,  13 
loboery  oJ^  by  Manchester — the  fi»rm 

of  guilt  involved  in  it,  82,  5 
the  report  of  Manchester  committee 


on,  83,  24 
Thistle  and  rue,  their  story  to  be  learnt, 

26,11 
Thistles,  61,  16 ;  love  of  bees  for,  52,  17 
Thomas,  St.,  14,  8,  10,  13;  the  author's 

sympathy  for,  27,  i 
Thought,  power   of,  how  formed   in   a 

child,  33, 7 ;  thoughts  of  a  great  man, 

the,  not  got  at  at  once,  47,  4 
Thoughtlessness,  the  chief  calamity  of 

the  day,  48,  13 
Threading  my  Way  (R.  D.  Owen),  notice 

of,  68,  2; 
Thun,  scene  in  a  fiurmhouse  near,  44^  8 
Thund^er^  slaves  on  the,  64,  26 
Thyatira,  address  to  the  Church  of,  84, 

18,23 
Tichbome  claimant,  cost  of  the  trial  of 

the,  44,  17  ;  time  wasted  on,  94,  2  n. 
Ude-mill,  tenant  of,  his  biography,  51, 

26 
Tientsin,  massacre  of,  described  by  the 

Spekatety  37,  16 
Time  and  Tide^  challenge  contained  in, 

11,  12 ;  first  references  to  music  in, 

82,23 
Timepieces,  amount  of  European  wealth 

in,  70,  5 
Timef,   the,  conquest   honoured    by,  as 

private  enterprise,  42,  6 
extract  from,  on  Rev.  S.  Hansard,  51, 

25 

sagacities  of,  73,  6 
Timothy,  St  Paul's  Epistle  to^  author^s 

error  in  quoting,  76,  12  n. 
Tintoret,  convictions  of,  on  the  subject  of 
the  dragon,  26,  10 
forgets  himself  into  religion,  76,  6 
handwritinff,  94,  7  n.,  and  Plate  VI. 
Ilpple,  Rev.  Mr.,  doctrine  attributed  to, 

18,9 
letters  from,  in  repudiation  of  it,  and 
answers,  20,  22,  23 :  55,  i 

Titans,  the  nature  of  their  sin  and  its 
resultant  misery,  73,  15 

Tithe,  how  used  by  St.  George's  Company, 
53,  5  (m0  oito  '^ Tenths^) 

Titian,  picture  by  (PUte  VILX  66,  17 ; 
analysed,  69,  16 ;  a  standard  of  per- 
fection in  pdnttx^,  76,  6 
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Tobiu  and  his  dog,  storv  of,  74^  7  and  n.« 
"  To-day/'  war-word  of  the  present  Master 

of  the  Guild,  62,  8 ;  and  his  shield 

mottOy  86,  8 
Tollinff  machine,  BS,  28 
"Tom/'  the  old  workman,  his  life  and  its 

meaning,  80^  18 
'*  Tom,"  nse  of  his  imsgination  in  level- 
ling floors,  68,  18 
Tombs,  16,   I ;    pilgrimage  to,  the   ad- 

vantsffes  of,  73,  14 ;  an  Etruscan,  in 

Britisli  Museum,  66,  17 
Tongues,  decent  men  and  women  ooght 

to  use  their,  38,  19  n. 
Toni,  visiting  the  Pope,  leaves  his  dog 

behind  him — how  he  ought  to  have 

taken  it,  like  Tobit,  75,  1 1 
Tools,  who  should  have  them,  11,  13 
whatever    their    lenders    gain,    their 

borrowers  lose,  68,  9 
articles  of  property,  not  to  be  lent, 

70,9 
Topazes,  60,  5 

Tortona,  Azario,  notary  of,  1,  5 :  16,  10 
Tory,  the  author  is  one  of  the  old  school, 

10,2 
Tovev,  Harriet,  the  author's  servant,  his 
London  plans  deranged  by  her  iUness, 
67,  23  and  n. 
Tower  HUl,  12,  10 

Town  children,  ignorant  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  harvest,  65,  26 
life,  country  memories,  how  precious  in, 

69,  22 
people,  wretched,  14,  13 
Tnde,  modes  of  competition  in,  3,  4 
competition  and  secretiveness  of  British, 

59,  17 
dress  bought  for  the  good  of,  to  be 

immediately  burned,  SB,  17 
free,  Mr.  Bright's  notions  of,  74,  11 ; 
result  of,  in  Venetian  greengrocery, 
74,11 
of  England,  lying,  58,  9 
principles  0^  45,  15 

sermon  declaring  it  to  be  impossible 
to  live  by,  if  honestly  carried  on, 
9.  13 
tradespeople,  demoralisation  of,  44,  11 
true  and  beneficent,  what  it  is,  29,  9 
Trade  Guilds,  89,  9 ;  (old),  provided  for 

puritv  of  manu&ctures,  59,  14 
Trade  Unions,  24, 26  n. ;  of  England,  For9 

of  August  31,  1880^  addressed  to,  89 
Tradition,  Greek,  kept  for  2000  years, 

78,5 
Tragedy,  not  true  worship,  82,  15 
TraRors,  tlieir  place  in  Dante's  hell,  83, 21 


Tramways,  29,  8 

Translation,  general  principles  of,  77,  3 

Travelling,  in  olden  times  compared  with 

new,  44,  5 
modem,  litUe  cheerful,  72,  10 
to  shrines  of  good  men,  not  leas  desir- 
able than  to  assemblies  of  good-for- 
nothing  ones,  73,  14 
TraveUing  carriages,  56,  8 
Treachery,  6,  6 

Treasure,  public  and  private,  in  Commu- 
nist states,  7,  9 ;  primal— the  graas, 

sea,  and  sky,  79,  9 
Tredegar  ironworks  dosed,  87,  16 ;  wagea 

at,  misery  of  the  workpeople,  93,  4 
Threes  are  to  earth,  as  the  soul  to  son- 
shine,  63,  4 
ornamental,  growth   of,   in   Scotland^ 

69,  20 
Treasure  of  Charlemagne,  25,  13 
Trochu,  General,  13,  17 
Trout,  the  author's,  at  Carshalton,  46,  10 
Trust,  get  your  customers',  not  to  enable 

vou  to  cheat  them,  30,  5 
Truth,  the  author  only  states  what  he 

knows  to  be  incontrovertibly  true, 

43,1 
men  of,  difficult  to  find  in  a  Christian 

country,  62,  5 
spiritual  things  and,  87,  1 1 
TuUeries,  the  Potter's  Field,  6,  6,  14 ;  the 

burning  of  the,  confused  the  author^s 

plans,  43,  3 
Tune,  in  it  and  out  of  it,  expressions  moei 

important  in  Greek  philosophy,  83,  4 
Turk,  the  author  would  enforce  a  passage 

of  the  Koran  on  a  fkithfol,  30^  3 ; 

acceptable  in  St  George's  Guild,  on 

what  terms,  689  6  n. 
Turkish  loans,  admirable  letter  on,  74^ 

19 ;  question,  discussion  of,  87, 4,  5 
Turks,  Current  FaUacies  abauij  bv  Rev. 

M.  MacColi,  in  Nineteenth  Omftcry, 

87,  9  and  n. 
Turner,  a  sun  worshipper,  45,  3 
authors  collection  of  drawings  by,  62, 

20  and  n. 
darkening  his  picture,  author^s  story 

of,  disbelieved,  26,  6 
.  his  memory,  94,  4 

his  opinion  of  BCargate  skies,  9,  19 
"Turner  Savage,"  insect,  52,  20 
Turnips,  as  generally  representing  food — 

pnenomena  of  their  distribution,  11, 

5  (and  comp.  8,  5) 
Tuscans,  <<  well-bred,"  91,  4 
Tweed,  River,  what  it  was  to  Scott,  32, 

14 ;  Ettrick  and,  junction  of,  92,  12 
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lyior,  Mr.  £.  B.,  his  idea  of  Apollo- 

wonhin,  60,  3 
l^dale,  William,  his  life  and  work,  76, 
22 ;  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Berg- 
op-Zoom,  76,  22 ;  his  reward  in  this 
world    for    translating    the    Bible, 
77,2 
T^ndall,  Professor,  on  the  regelation  of 
lee,  38,  lo 
his  recent  work  on  glaciers,  34,  13 
degree  of  ignorance  to  which  he  has 
reduced  the  general  scientific  public^ 
86,13 
atheistic  opinions  of,  71,  6 
his  sweet  speeches,  43,  16 
Tyrant,  of  the  house,  6S,  4 

real  meaning  of  the  word,  77,  4 
Tyre,  64,  i  :  66,  12 ;  the  lady  of  carnal 

nride,  64,  i 
Tyrol,  happy  state  of  peaomtry  in,  6, 
II:  11, 17 ;  villages  of,  simple  life  in, 
69,4 

Ulverstone,   railway  travelling  at,  de- 
scribed, 44,  5 
Underselling,  trade  of,   no  less  wicked 

than  slave  trade,  3,  4 
University,  the  Newington,  opinions  of, 

66,  10 
UrUo  thh  Last,  passage  in,  significant  of 
the  author's  future  work,  76,  8  n. ; 
highest  ideals  of  manhood  given  for 
types  of  conduct  in,  86,  i 
Uriel,  the  Archangel,  modem  manifesta- 
tion of,  78,  3 
Ursula,   St.,  history  of,   begins,  71,   2; 
legend  of,  fully  given,  71,  13 
authoi^s  mode  of  thinking  of,  88,  6 
her  flower  (the  clarissa),  description  o^ 

in  morning  light,  76,  10 
her  happy  travdling,  72,  10 
her  merrv  and  amused  life,  73,  14 
her   whole    utility   immaterial,  71,   3 

andfi. 
personality  and  impersonality  of,  76,  i 
Use,  a  condition  of  property,  70,  3 
Usefulness,  8,  6 :  4,  6 
Usher,  Mr.,  author's  mason  at  Coniston, 

67,9 
Usury,  Usurers,  43,  14:  44,  14:  44,  19: 
68,6,8:  70,2:71, 15 
among   schoolboys,    Mr.   Thackeray's 

opinion  of,  70,  9 
author's  resolution  to  get  quit  of  it, 

76,20 
Bishop  Jewel  on,  63,  25 
challenge  to  define,  referred  to  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  88,  22 


Usury,  Christ's  parables  respecting  it» 
danger  of  their  misinterpretation, 
68,2 

complete  definition  o^  68,  4 

Dante's  opinion  of,  11,  10 

defences  of,  how  vain,  80,  9 

efiect  of,  in  India,  81,  16  :  83,  25 

entire  trade  forbidden,  67,  17 

four  precise  questions  respecting,  66, 14 

how  hx  allowed  to  the  Jews,  81,  19 : 
82,25 

how  usurers  are  to  live,  a  question  soon 
to  be  settied,  68,  9 

in  Madagascar,  60,  8 

Increase  and,  exact  meaning  of  these 
terms  in  the  Bible,  68,  8 

legitimate,  68,  19 

main  principle  of,  defined,  80,  10 

Mr.  Fawcett's  defence  of,  18,  14 

old-fashioned  usury,  70, 6 

open  or  hidden,  the  total  diffsrence 
between,  80,  15 

Psalmisf  s  meaning  of,  63,  19 

Rev.  D.  Jones  on,  63,  25 

Richard  L's,  3,  n 

sermons  on,  63,  25 

the  adder  (that  biteth  the  horse  heels) 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  de- 
clines to  set  his  foot  on,  70,  10  and  n. 

the  salvation  of  mankind,  according  to 
the  modem  gospel,  81,  9  and  n. 

there  is  no  such  thing  in  law  as,  67,  24 

use  and  abuse  of,  63,  19 

worse  than  theft,  and  why,  68,  5 

(fi^o/fo ''Interest") 
Utility,  hitherto  undefined,  4,  6 ;  need  of 
understanding  its  nature,  28,  15 

embodied,  Mr.  J.  S.  MiU's  estimate  of, 

4,  5,  6 :  23,  7 
of  occupation,  3,  5 
Utopia,  author's,  60, 8 ;  Sir  Thomas  More's, 
7,6 
Kakotopia  and,  8,  11 
Utopian  topics  objected  to  in  the  author's 
art  lectures,  42,  4 

Vagabonds,  rich  and  poor  alike,  dislike 
accounting  for  their  means  of  living, 
7,  15;  how  to  be  taken  charge  o^ 
67,  10 

Vaissiere,  Abb^,  14,  9' 

Valenciennes  lace,  to  be  worn,  or  not? 
68,27 

Valley  of  Decision,  the  day  of  the  Lord 
never  in  it,  88,  1 

*' Value,^  how  used  by  author,  69,  14 

Vanity  Fair^  portrait  of  the  author  in, 
66,  10 
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Vaults,  fiunUy,  45,  6,  ii 
Vegetables  in  £r^pt,  64,  2 
Vegetarianism,  bieneiit  of,  90,  lo ;  cele- 
brated advocates  of,  90,  1 1 
Velasquez,  portrait  of  young  princess  by 
(Plate  VIILX  66,  i?  I  analysed,  69, 
15,  16 
bis  dog-painting,  70,  8  n. 
Venables,  Eveline  Mary,  account  of  ber 

Qkarriage,  57,  12 
Venice : — 
Arabian  nigbts  of,  71,  7 
aristocracy  and  modem  manners,  19, 1 1 
arsenal  at,  18,  12 

called  "  pleasant "  by  Sbakeepeare,  re- 
marks tbereon,  85,  ic 
Ducal  Pklace,  proposal  to  destroy,  5, 
19  «. ;  capitals  of,  described,  77,  9 : 
78,  1-3 
ber  first  record  on  mercantile  afiairs, 

76,16 
private  enterprise  and,  42,  8 
result  of  ber  trading  in  pleasure,  42,  4 
St.  George's  Cbapel,  author's  notes  on, 

85,4 
St.  James  of  tbe  Rialto  (first  cburcb  in 

Venice),  inscription  upon,  76»  16 
St  Mark's,  treatment  of  west  front  by 

Venetians,  78,  8 
Salute,  Cburcb  of  tbe,  morning  ligbt 
upon,  72,  I 
.  sea  canals  of,  46»  10 
utters  ber  purest  propbecy  by  Garpaodo, 

71,2 
witness  of  painting  in,  26,  10 
otber  mentions  of,  8, 10 :  9,  11 :  18, 12 : 
20,  4>  14 :  22,  22 :  42,  6,  7 :  57,  4  •* 
71,  5j  " :  72,  2,  6 :  7i  1 :  74,  i, 
6,  10:  75,  2,  8,  9:  76,  I,  3/  6,  9: 
77, 1,  10,  ij:  78,  I,  3  as?. 
"  Venus  Mirror    in  Worcestersbire,  80, 6 
Verona,  the  Adige  at,  19,  7 
cbant  of  girls  at,  82,  15 
iron  lace-work  of,  2,  10 
no  one  cares  for  now,  42,  3 
village  near,  84,  3 
VersaUles,  2,  18 

Vervain,  classic  significance  of,  74,  2 
Veterinarian,    opinion    of    an    eminent 

London,  on  rabies,  4Q,  15 
Vexation  of  Cbristian  people,  bow  aingu- 

burly  disposed,  68,  i 
Victory,  great,  only  to  be  won  slowly,  61, 4 
Vicnette  on  title-page,  wbence  copied,  22, 2 
Village,  every  one  sbonld  bave  a  **boly 
diurcb  and  a  boly  tavern,"  93,  9 
inn,  tbe  author  could  live  contentedly 
in  a,  69, 18 


Vi]lani,Fil]ppo,15,ii 
Vilvorde,  castle  of,  in  Flanders,  imprison- 
ment of  Wm.  Tyndale  in,  76,  22 
Violence,  not  a  rigbt  means  of  advancing 

just  law,  74,  15 
Viollet-le-Duc,   ''Mont  Blanc,"   85,    5; 

quoted,  85,  14 
Virago  of  Virginia,  66,  13 
Virtue,  unrewarded,  3,  6 :  7,  ii  :  8,6 
consiBts  in  the  symphony  of  tbe  soul's 

ftculties  and  fiiitb,  82,  17 
summed  by  tbe  author  as  gentleness 

and  justice,  41,  i 
the  initial,  of  a  race,  68, 16 
the  world  exists  only  by  tbe  strength  of 
silent,  40,  i 
Virtues,  the  four  cadUmal,  12, 19 :  88,  7 
not   to   be   proportionate   to  income^ 

7,  II 
not  to  be  recompensed,  8,  6 
Vision,  Abram's,  of  tbe  fiimace  and  lamp^ 

interpretation  of,  65,  14 
Visiting  and  dressing,  bard  labour,  in  tbe 

world's  opinion,  80,  7 
Vivisection  of  men,  not  objected  to,  even 

by  its  oppenents,  64|  8 
Voltaire,  adversary  of  St.  Geoige,  87,  i 
Candide   o^   destitute   of  imaginative 

power,  34,  7i  8 
Hmriade  of,  34,  7 
Volto  Santo,  of  Lucca,  18,  1 1  n. 
Volute,  Ionic,  rigbt  diaracter  of,  62,  15  ; 

of  Erectheium,  62,  16 
Vote  for  Parliament,  author  never  did  and 
never  means  to,  29,  16  n. 
not  to  be  given  to  simple  persons,  14, 
4 ;  not  valuable  to  any  persona,  13, 
2,6 

Wagb-fumb,  administration  of,  73,  10 
Wages,  what  they  practically  are,  1,  10, 

12 :  2,  3 
find  their  limitation,  22,  10 
bigh,  89,  1 1 ;  and  drunkenness,  86,  6 
in  kind,  86, 8 
of  Sir  W.  Scotf  s  servants  not  deter^ 

mined  by  competition,  32,  21 
of  the  upper  classes,  bow  earned,  6,  9 
Wakefield,  old  and  new,  55,  9 
a  Tory  place,  57,  10 
Bridge,  scene  from,  50,  16 :  55,  9 ;  tbe 

chapel  upon  it  puUed  down,  62,  23 
chimes,  57,  10 
description  of  modem,  ib, 
number  of  hours  counted  as  a  week's 

work  at,  62,  25 
Waldensian  cbapel  at  Turin,  impreosinn 

made  oa  the  author's  mind  by,  76,  8 
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Wales,  railroads  in,  1,  4 
Walker,  Mr.  W.,  offers   his   time   and 
trouble  to  the  St.  Geom's  Guild,  for 
keeping  its  accounts,  63,  23 
Walls,  pale  brick,  29,  3 ;  strength  of  old, 

41,8 
Wandering  Willie,  32,  16,  24 
War,  Wart,  2, 18 :  6, 9 :  37,  15 :  42»  11 : 
42,17 
differences    between    manners   of,    in 
fourteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
4,11,12 
first  reason  for  all,  7,  13 
French,  40,  6 
how  paid  for,  44,  14 
into  what  three  stages  they  separate 

themselves,  14,  5 
loyalty  in,  how  singular,  79,  3 
machinery  for,  the  making  of,  a  crime 

beyond  pardon,  7)  16 
mercenary  beginnings  of,  14,  5 
select  committee  on,  proposed  by  Daify 

Telegraphy  Z7,  15 
weaving  and,    arts    practised    in   the 

interesta  of  England,  78,  5 
what  it  really  means,  37,  1 5 
Ward,  Mr.  William,  63,  16  n.  ;  reference 
to,  for  photographs,  64,  17  :  66»  17  '• 
77,9». 
Ward,  Mr.  Zion,  letter  of,  concerning  the 

fidl  of  Lucifer,  10,  12  :  11,  18 
War-horn,  Border,  found  by  Scott,  44,  6 
Warrington,  railway  station  at,  how  deco- 
rated with  romantic  ideals,  69,  7 
Warwick  Castle,  10,  7 

Dudley  tombs  at,  62,  13 
Washstand  in  the  cell  at  Assisi,  46,  7 
Wasps,  months  of,  51,   13 ;  invasion  of 

"  Alder  Point  Mansion"  by,  68,  19 
Water,  the  second  article  of  material 
property,  6,  15, 16 
a  good  thing,  61,  8 
carting  it  in  summer,  85,  6 
mismanagement  of,  in  Italy,  19, 9, 10, 1 5 
none  in  England  fit  to  baptiae  a  baby 

with,  5,  16 
power  over,  for  good  or  for  evil,  5^  16 
states  of,  on  the  Alps,  34,  17 
{See  aUo  "  Inundations  ") 
Water  -  colour     drawing,    old  -  fashioned 

method  of,  54,  9 
Water-mill,  the  largest,  51,  26  and  ti. 
Watt,  James,  6,  6 :  9,  8  :  16,  12 
Waverley  Novels,  heraldic  delineations 
of  the,   47,    7  *    54,    11    (aw   ahe 
"Scott") 
Wax,  behaviour  of,  under  the  graver 
84,13 


Weakness  of  human  nature  as  opposed  te 

its  corruption,  62,  7 
Wealth,  classes  among  whom  it  is  dis- 
tributed, 11,  8  (eee  ''Money") 
animals  considered  as  article  of,  75, 13 
beauty,  wit,  and  soul,  articles  of,  70,  5 
consistence  of,  73,  2 
how  much  is  really  within  the  reach  of 

Yorkshiremen,  73,  5 
modes  of  obtaining,  hitherto  primarily 

fraud  or  force,  73^  5 
none  without  industry,  89,  10 
of  any  country  defined,  90,  i 
of  ape,  dog,  man  and  woman,  limited  te 

their  capacities,  70,  4 
of  discovery  common,  7,  10 
of  England,  present  vastness  of,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  G.  Smith,  79,  8 
of  the  world  infinitely  great,  according 
to  the  PaUMaU  Oaj8eUe,4A,  2  :  73, 2  ; 
remarks  thereon,  44,  4 
of  virtue  common,  7,  1 1 
substantial,  of  what  it  consists,  37,  6 
the  sum  of  its  articles,  70,  9 
wife  and  home,  two  primary  articles  of 
a  man's,  91,  7 
Weariness,  the  author's,  of  his   public 

business,  61,  4 
Weaving,  95,  21 
spinning  and,  duty  of,  77,  1 1 
war  anC  Arts  practised  in  the  interests 
of  England,  78,  $ 
Weir,  Harrison,  drawmg  of  the  "  Duckling 

Astray,"  50,  5 
<<  Well'bred,"  meaning  of  term,  91,  4 
Wesley,  John,  on  usury,  letter  respecting, 

68,9 

rules  o^  letter  from  Mr.  Sillar  respect- 
ing their  alteration,  69,  24 

his  unwisdom  shown  in  the  name  of 
the  sects  following  his  instructions^ 
70,  19 

opinions  of,  on  usury,  disputed  by  a 

''  Methodist  Preacher,"  71,  18 

Wesleyans,  the  Mayor   of  St.   Helens, 

though  belonging  to  that  persuasion, 

is  tolerant  of  a  Catholic  bishop,  77, 

Westminster,  St.  Peter's  Council  at,  decree 
against  selling  men  in  the  markets  as 
skives,  3,  4 

Westmoreland,  life  in,  50|,  8 ;  wild  grass 
land  in,  author  proposes  bettering, 
69,  20  n. 

Wharfe  shore.  Turner's  subject  ef,  52,  ,1 1 

*'  Whatsoever  He  saith  unto  yon,  do  it," 
the  command  of  the  Lord's  mother 
that  they  should  serve  Him,  84,  i 
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Wbeatitone's  inrention  won't  feed  people, 

2B,  II 
Whistler,  Mr.»  impudence  of,  79>  1 1 
Whietles,  steam,  at  Venice,  20,  4,  12 
annoyance  caused  by,  19,  11 :  20,  12 : 

67,4 

at  Wakefield,  67,  10 
Whistlinff,  and  bozadng,  32,  21 

natural  and  steam,  ^  2 

at  Venice,  42,  4 
White  Company,  the,  1,  5:  14^  6:  16, 

Whitebait,  46»  10 

Whithorn,  two  classes  of  children  at,  92, 3 

Whorls   of  spiral   sheUs,   how   tnrnM, 

e3,2o 
Wicked   people,   our   association    with, 

63,5 
Wickedness,  77»  7 

Wife,  not  an  expensive  luxury,  89,  10 
an  article  of  a  man's  property  not  to  be 
lent  or  exchanged,  70,  9 ;  our  own 
and  our  neigh&ur's,  not  by  rights 
exchangeable  property,  62,  9 :  91,  7 
and  laud  as  property,  46,  9 
and  mother,  12,  14 
position   o£^   in   Uberal   modem   life, 

81,8 
reality  of  property  iu,  70,  2 
wifely  quality,  final  definition  of  proper, 

39,  10 
young  English,  their  pious  aspirations, 
64,6 
Wigan,  sight  seen  from  train  at,  14i  13 
and  Preston,  labyrinths  to  be  seen  at, 

28,5 

Wight,  Isle  of,  account  of  recent  changes 
there,  by  a  Fellow  of  Corpus,  64, 26 
Wilbeiforce,  Mr.,  St.  Geoi^'s  contradic- 


tion of,  82, 
Idman,  ~~ 
61,13 


,  h 


Wildman,  Mr.,  his  management  of  bees. 


WiUofthedead,12,  I 

Willett,  Mr.  Henry,  presents  Japanese 

work  to  Museum  at  Sheffield,  64,  20 
papers  on  rainfall  and  floods  quoted, 

86,  6;  on  water  distribution,  86,  12 
William,  sweet,  his  position  generally,  1, 

14 :  6»  13  ;  particularly  at  present  in 

France,  8,  4,  5 
Wilson,  Alison,  in  Oid  Mortality.  82,  9  iue 

oi^  "Scott") 
Winchester,   how    spoiled    by   drainage 

works,  86,  15 
Wind,  the  bitter,  8,  i 
Wind-holes,  73,  14 

Windmill,  the  oldest  on  record,  61,  26  n. 
Windsor,  St.  George's  Chapel  at,  31,  10 


IVine,  price  of  in  Italy,  why  increased, 

44.2 
Winter  weather,  how  poor  people  live 

through,  a  woeful  mystery  to  the 

author,  61,  i 
Wisdom,  folly  and,  gradations  between, 

54,  2 ;  real  nature  of,  76,  7 
Wisdom,  Book  of,  xv.,  xri.,  texts  collected 

out  of,  63,  17 
Wishes,  value  of,  18}  i 
Wishing,,  its  proper  relation  to  believing, 

71,7 
Wit,  an  article  of  wealth,  70,  5 
*'  Without  doubting,"  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression, 25,  20 
Witnesses,  the  great  cloud  of,  68,  4 
Wolf,  spiritual  meaning  of,  does  any  bishop 

know?  49,  10 
Women,  their  present  felse  position  first 
indicated,  5^  2 
beauty  in,  91,  i 

career  demanded  for,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill, 
12,  14  (and  comp.  the  whole  of  Letter 
29) 
Christian,  their  bonnets  decorated  with 

bird-skins,  like  savages,  64,  7 
influence  of  the  poasenion  or  want  of 

beauty  upon,  31,  1 1 
picture  of,  as  qualified  aspirants,  by  the 

3W<^fYipA,  29,  10,  II 
privilege   of  isolation   demanded   by, 

6,2 
responsible  for  the  world's  mischief, 

80,7 
reverence  for,  inculcated,  41^  4 
rights  of,  29,  11 
their  position  in  civilised  and  in  savage 

countries,  90,  2 
their  position  in  the  household,  63,  9 
their  proper  influence,  66,  21 
well-brea,  out  of  employment,  73,  7 
what  is  true  work  for,  34,  20 
young    unmarried,    their    power    the 
greatest  of  all  social  ones,  63,  9 
Women's  work,  94,  12 
Wonnacott,  Mrs.,  the  author's  landlady  at 

Abingdon,  67,  23 
Wood  ver9u$  coal,  60>  10 
Wood-engraving,  64,  13 
Woodstock,  4i  12 
labyrinth  at,  31,  10 
novel  of,  32,  3 
Woollen  cloth  of  Isle  of  Man,  standard 

of  value,  72,  12 
Woolwich  infant,  2,  20 :  8,  8,  10 :  16,  10  : 

45,10 
''Word"  (Logos),  used  in  the  sense  of 
a  course  of  reasoning,  88,  4  **• 
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Word  of  God,  the  Bible  so  ealled,  35,  3 

evangelical  notion  of,  ib, 

first  occurrence  of  the  phrase  in  the 
Bible,  65,  2 

**  Lojtos,"  as  used  bf  St.  John,  65,  3 

of  God  and  of  the  Devil  concerning 
money,  78,  21 

not  buyable,  65,  i 

real  meaning  of,  36,  3 

the  phrase,  how  misapplied,  68,  1 1 

to  call  a  collection  of  books  the,  a  grave 
heresy,  86,  3 
Words,  use  of,  tse  examination  of '*  welded," 
18,  8  ;  "dimity"  and  « sanctity,"  14, 
9 ;  "  watchmg  '^  and  "  messenger,"  12, 
5;  ''Sabaoth,"12,io 
Wordsworth,  5,  14 ;  "  Heaven  lies  about 

us  in  our  infancy,"  92,  8 
Work,  12,  26:  17,9-  29>9 

not  wasted  in  itself,  2,  10 :  17,  7>  8 

ail  indefinite  quantity  of  it  not  desir- 
able, 2,  10 

bad,  18,  16 ;  tendency  and  habit  of  pro- 
ducing bad^  89,  15 

bread  and  water  sure  for  it,  10,  20 

first  law  of  old  communism  respecting, 
7,6 

first  piece  a  man  has  to  do,  47,  13 

good  and  bad,  46,  8,  10 
„    modem  notion  of,  46,  8 
„     the  entrance  to  all  princedoms, 
20,  19 

God's  on  six  days,  described,  46»  9 

its  first  object,  1,  7 :  2,  10 

literary,  not  to  be  properly  called  work 
at  all,  9,  2  n. 
,,       the  author's,  78,  14 

for  iove^  the  proper  energy  of  man, 
79,  I 

manual,  the  only  defence  against  mad- 
ness, 48,  5, 6 ;  literally  expected  of  us, 
64,  5 ;  to  be  enforced  on  all  men, 

67,9 
model  for,  46,  9 
modern  communism  undoes  it,  7,  3, 

14 
nonsense  talked  about  that  done  by  the 

upper  classes,  9,  2  and  n. :  11,  8 
of  darkness,  48,  15  ;  of  light  and^  their 

manner  of  opposition,  63,  3,  4 
of  men  doing  their  best,  examples  of, 

69,  15 
of  St  Bernard,  lustrous^  63,  4 
payment  of,  16,  6 
principle  about  doinff  good,  54,  i 
principles  0^  ffeneraUy,  85,  2 
Richard  I.  of  England  does  his  own 

with  his  own  hand,  3,  13 

XXIX. 


Work,  to  do  our  own  well,  first  oonditioli 
of  true  life,  2,  22 ;  and  of  education, 
2,  15 ;  the  resolution  to  do  it  well, 
the  only  true  foundation  of  religion, 
and  of  belief,  76,  7 

test  o^  84,  19 

the  author's,  constant  gist  of  it,  81,  12 

without   warn,   inconceivable  to  the 
modem  idle  mind,  79,  i 

''works  do  follow  them,  tibeir,"  44,  12  ; 
meaning  of  the  text,  45,  6 

"  work  is  prayer,"  57,  5 

(See  alw  "  lAbonr") 
Workers,  peace  of  true,  93,  8  . 

and  idlers,  their  relations,  28,  10,  1 1 

generally  have  more  control  over  their 
appetites  than  idlers,  29,  14,  15 
Working  men,  1,  12 

English,  expenditure  by,  in  drink,  78, 

ought  not  to  be  written  for  as  more 

stupid  than  others,  11,  i,  2 
spoken  of  with  ''labourers"  as  "the 

two  sorts  of  providers,"  11,  6.    [For 

a  note  added  here  by  Ruskin,  see 

Vol.  XXVn.  p.  187  n.J 
taught  for  fifty  years  that  one  man  is 

as  good  as  another,  29,  15 
their  due  position  with  respect  to  the 

so-called  higher  classes,  9,  2:  11,  5. 

[For  a  note  added  here  by  Ruskin, 

see  Vol  XXVIL  p.  186  n.J 
their  functions,  22,  14 
their  supercilious  views  of  the  so-called 

higher  classes,  11,  3 
the  fife  of,  St  George's  only  thought, 

80,2 
theory  that  they  are  a  Mien  race,  11, 

time  needful  for  work  in  a  weU-regu- 

lated  state,  7,  6 
to  pass  examinations,  86,  7 
Working-woman,  letter  from  a,  34,  19: 

40,2 
Works  of  author,  how  published  and  how 

sold,  14,  14 
World,  the,  discussed,  40,  i 
an  orphanage,  so  long  as  its  children 

know  not  God,  96,  6 
physical  aspect  of,  truly  seen  in  relation 

to  man,  75,  5 
what  use  it  makes  of  its  wise  men, 
82,20 
Worship  of  money,  46,  12 
Worth  of  one    man  as  compared   with 
another,  the  one  thing  needful  to  be 
determined  by  laws  of  nature,  li, 
4  and  n. 

2u 
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Wotton,  Sir  HeDTV,  i,  4 

Wrmtii>  and  doubting,  25,  21 

Writinff,  an  ^yptian  art,  64,  4 ;  on  rock 

art  of,  58,  21 

author^!  changed  manner  of,  28,  8 ; 
he  cannot  now  write  in  any  but  his 
natural  manner,  6,  3 :  11,  i,  2 ;  his 
manner  of  writing  in  .FV»rf,  87,  15 

first  lesson  in,  61,  8 

learning,  61,  9 

legal  and  medisBral  ornamental  forms 
of,  16,  3,  7 

Lombardic,  model  of,  64,  16,  and  Plate 
IV. 

Plato's  idea  of  the  small  advantage  in, 

17,5 
proper  rate  and  manner  of,  62,  15 
ana  reading,  pictorial  manner  of  learn- 
ing, 51,  8 
what    kind   taught    in    St    Geoq;e's 
schools,  94,  7 
Wrong,  putting  things  to,  the  principal 
occupation  of  most  men,  ITy  i 

Xenophon,  61,  13 


Yba,  Colonel,  at  Alma,  20, 9  and  n. 

Yewdale,  15,  10 

Yoke  of  Christ,  how  strict,  64,   5 ;  of 

Lycurgus  or  Numa,  how  heaTj,  68,  i 
Yonge,  Miss,  on  almsgiving,  58,  ^ 
Yorkshire,  an  Amorite  country,  like  the 

Holy    Land,    65,    13 ;    operatives, 

author's  expectations  from,  73,  3 
(iS^a/to ''Lancashire") 
Young  ladies,  letter  addressed  to,  80^  2 ; 

power  of,  for  good,  61,  22 
Younp  men  and  young  women  of  the 

richer  claiseo,  their  creed,  66,  21 
Youth  should  be  at  ease  in  learning,  83,  2 

Zanchbtta,  Signora  Maria,   mother  of 

the  orphans,  96,  4 
Zebedee,  the  sons  of,  52,  i 
Zero,  the  result  of  a  new  industry,  like 

picture-making,  1,  9  :  4,  7 
Zipporah,  the  wife  of  Moses,  how  painted 

by  Sandro  Botticelli,  20,  19 
Zoological  moralities,  52,  19 
Zoology,  elements  o^  to  be  taught  in  St 

George's  schools,  94,  2 :  05,  19 
Zoroaster,  magic  of,  12,  19 
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